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Lexicon  Thyjico-Medicum : 


A  New  M  EDICINAL  . 

DICTIONARY; 

EXPLAINING 

The  Difficult  Terms  ufed  in  the 
feveraj  Branches  of  the  Profeflion,  and 
in  fuch  Parcs  of  Natural  Philosophy! 
as  are  introductory  thereto  : 

WITH 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Things 
Signified  by  liich  Terms. 

COLLECTED 

From  the  mofl:  Eminent  Authors  ;  and 
particularly  rhcfo  who  have  wrote  upon 
Mechanical  Principles. 


By  John  Qu i n c t,  M. D. 

The  Third  Edition,  with  new  Im¬ 
provements  from  the  lateft.  Chymical  | 
and  Mechanical  Authors.  j 

L  O  N  D  0  : 

Printed  for  J.  Osborn  and  T.  Longman  at  the  j 
ship  in  Pater-nofter-R.o'Uj,  172C,  I 

To  His  Grage  the 

t 

Duke  of  MONTAGU. 


My  Lord, 


T  is  with  great  Pleafure 
S  that  I  have  an  Opportuni- 
ty  of  being  firft  in  an  Ad- 
drefs  to  Your  Grace,  fince  You 

A  2  have 
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Regards,  may  have  hitherto  been  a 
Dilcouragement  to  its  ProfelTors  t 
But  aCharadterfiiperiour  to  a  Poffi- 
bility  of  fuch  Suggeftions,  can  give 
thenecelTary  Weight  to  all  Inftan- 
ces  in  their  behalf.  Every  Sellioii 
of  the  Legiflature  gives  fre!h  Proofs 
of  a  publick  Concern  for  the  parti¬ 
cular  Privileges  even  of  the  moll: 
inferiour  Communities ;  and  yet 
the  Phyfician,  who  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  educated,  and  given  reafoii« 
able  and  legal  Tells  of  (Qualifica¬ 
tion,  has  his  way  to  make  thro’  a 
vaft  Superiority,  who  have  no 
other  fupport  but  confummate  Af- 
furance,  and  all  the  Arts  of  lni« 
pofture. 


I  AM  not,  my  Lord,  altogether 
a  Stranger  to  the  ufual  Air  of  Ad- 
drehes  of  this  kind ;  but  1  have  no 

A  A  Talent 
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T^ent  at  fpeaking  more  than  I 
\\  'ow  or  think,  any  more  than  it 
can  be  gratcfol  to  a  truly  great  and 
-virtuous  Mind  to  hear  fiich  things 
faid.  As  therefore  it  is  my  Unhap- 
piiiefs  not  any  otherwife  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  of  your  Grace's 
Eminence,  but  by  this  pijblick  In- 
ftance'  of  your  Goodnels  and  Bene¬ 
ficence,  by  That  only  am  I  encou¬ 
rag’d  to  take  this  Occafion  of  de¬ 
claring  my  felf,  with  the  moft  pro¬ 
found  D'uty  and  Refpecl., 

2'har  Grace’s 

Obedient  and 
Mojl  Humble  Servant ^ 


John  Quincy, 
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THE 


PREFACE. 

HERE  are  fome  things  necejfary 
advertife  the  Reader  of,  by  way  of 
R reface  to  the  following  Work  ;  both 
in  regard  to  its  Rublication^  and  the 
R  articular  s  wherein  it  is  fro fo fed  to  be 
more  ferviceable  than  any  yet  extant  of  the  fame 
kind, 

THE  Study  of  Medicine  has  in  all  Ages  been 
influenced  by  the  Rhilofofhy  in  vogue,  becaufe  the 
Theory  thereof  is  in fef  arable  from  a  good  Comfe- 
tency  of  Knowledge  in  natural  Catifes  ;  infomuch 
that  the  Terms  of  Rhilofophical  Writers  have 
been  tranfplanted  into  the  R)ifcourfes  of  Rhyji^ 
dans,  and  rendered  it  frequefitly  neceffary  to  ex^ 
flain  fuch  new  Terms  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 
have  not  Leifure  or  Opportunity  to  go  the  fame 
Compafs,  and  meet  with  fuch  Pr^cognita  as  lie 
in  the  Courfe  of  more  remote  Studies,  He7ice 
works  of  this  Nature  have  frequently  followed  any 
confderable  Alterations  in  the  Theory  of  Medicine, 
as  necejfary  to  interpret  the  Terms  introduced 
thereby  ;  and  the  latefl  of  fich  Rerformances 
have  generally  been  preferred,  for  no  other  reafon 
but  that  they  have  been  the  newefly  and  moft  fit 
for  modern  Rife, 


THVS 
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TH^S  finCe  the  IntroduEiion  of  Mathemath 
Cal  Reajdning  and  the  Application  of  mechanical 
Laws  to  a  dtudy^  indeed  no  otherwife  knowable^ 
the  Books  of  Bhyficians  abound  with  Terms  very 
unmanageable^  and  which  are  not  explained  in  any 
one  Work  extant  ;  for  want  of  which  Recourfe^ 
thofe  Books  are  to  many  Readers,  who  at  fir  ft  are 
not  aware  of  the  Change,  as  difficult  and  unintel^ 
ligibky  as  if  wrote  in  Languages  altogether  un* 
known. 

B  L  A  N  C  H  A  R  DV  Lexicon  Medicum  has 
been  ever  fince  its  Bublication  much  in  requejt 
among  ordinary  Readers,  and  is  yet  much  the  beft 
of  its  kind  for  fuch  :  but  it  is  grown  now  extreme-^ 
ly  defeEtive  in  the  ReJpeEls  already  mention  d,  be- 
caufe  there  is  fo  much  of  anew  Turn  of  Re  a  fining 
and  Speaking  a^nong  modern  Rhyficians^  that  it  is 
of  no  manner  of  Affiiftance  in  reading  them  with 
underfianding.  He  alfo  abounds  with  Terms  long 
fince  intirely  out  ofuje,  and  now  of  no  other  pojfi- 
ble  Service.^  but  to  puz,zle  good  Senfe,  and  to  en¬ 
able  Beople  to  talk  in  a  manner  that  has  been  ak 
ready  too  long  proverbial ;  and  better  Improve^ 
ments  in  Anatomy,  Chymiftry,  Botany*  and  in 
almoft  all  the  Branches  of  the  Rrofejfion,  have 
rendered  the  Explanations ,  even  of  the  muft  ufe- 
ful  Terms,  very  'imperfeEi .  Caftellus  is  indeed  a 
Work  of  Exailnefs  and  Labour,  but  moft  ufefiul 
for  a  critical  Reader  of  the  Antients,  and  {if  I 
may  fo  call  them)  the  Fathers  in  Medicine  ;  aitd 
is  therefore  far  from  being  of  that  general  and 
modern  "Dfe  as  this  is  intended  for  :  alt  ho  what  is 
•therein  of  common  Service,  is  here  carefully  re^ 
tained. 
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A S  for  the  ^fefiilnefs  of  Dr.  HarrisV  Lexicon 
Techuicum  Magnum  in  this  refpeB,  very  little 
can  be  fatd  ;  becaufe  he  has  done  nothin?  elfe  but 
tranfcribed  Blanchard,  good  and  had,  -which  muft 
therefore  depend  upon  its  original  Authority  :  and 
what  he  has  added  from  fome  modern  phyfical  JVri~ 
ters  appears  to  me  to  be  in  great  part  lame,  either 
out  of  that  Gentleman's  Hafte,  or  Dnacquaintance 
with  the  things  themfelves  he  undertook  to  ex¬ 
plain. 

/ 

I N  this  Attempt  therefore^  to  fupply  former 
^efeBs,  the  Reader  may  expe£i  fo  far  a  Compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Lovers  of  Etymologies  and  Deri¬ 
vations,,  as  the  Original  Significations  of  each 
Term,  and  the  reafon  of  its  Application  to  fucb 
part icular  Oc cafion  ;  more  ejpecially  where  it  gyves 
any  Hint  or  Difcovery  of  the  thing  exprejfed. 
And  this  indeed  may  have  its  Dfe  with  7nany  at 
their  firfl  Entry  upon  fome  of  the  praSlical  Bran¬ 
ches  of  this  Science,  as  it  is  both  necefary  and  or¬ 
namental  at  their  Initiation  into  a  Circle  of  hard 
Words,  to  ttnderfland  them  ;  becaufe  it  is  an  in- 
feparable  Introduction  to  a.  Knowledge  of  the  thinrrs 
themfelves,  and  a  convenient  Tefiimony  to  others 
of  their  having  fach  Knowledge,  ^ 

BDT  the  chief  Service  I  have  herein  propt- 
fed,  IS  an  Explanation  at  large  of  many  things 
themfelves  contained  under  the  fie  technicalTerms, 
Jb  that  they  may  be  tinder  flood,  in  their,  great  eft 
Latitude,  and  the  various  Lights  they!  are  ufed. 
in  by  modern  W riters.  As  for  infiantc,  in  the' 
Word  Momentuzn  or  Moment,  there  is  no  Work 

cf 
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of  this  nature  in  being  that  gives  any  of  the  Sig¬ 
nifications  contained  under  it  by  modern  ‘Fhyfcai 
Writers,  and  yet  they  ufe  it  frequently^  and  with 
a  great  Latitude  :  This  therefore,  and  all  of  the 
like  nature,  are  exj^lained  in  their  various  Sen- 
fes.  And  this  has  been  render’d  the  more  necef  'ary 
hecaufe  lefs  than  half  a  Century  has  produced  a 
great  many  Writings  upon  a  way  of  Reafoning, 
for  many  Ages  before  in  difufe.  The  Lights  and 
FifcoTAUdes.  thefe  have  brought  into  the  feveral 
Branches  of'  medicme,  are  demonftrably  very 
great.  I  have  been  at  no  Jmall  Fains  therefore, 
not  only  to  colle0:,-'thsfTerms  from  fuch  Writings 
that  former  iffxfcdHs’kwisf.Didionaries  are  Stran¬ 
gers  to,  but  alfo  in  explaining  the  Things  to  be 
underfood  by  fuch -Terms,  that  were  not  before 
'  known  any  more  than  the  Terms  themfelves  ; 
and  this  as  near,  as  pojfible  in  the  Expreffons  of 
the  original  Authors,  infomuch  that  fo  far  as  we 
have  been  hitherto  fupply’d  with  a  new  Syfem  of 
Phyficks  and  Medicine,  they  are  digefed  into  this 

Work. 

I  SAT  Phyficks  and  Medicine,  becaufe  the 
latter  cannot  fubfifl  without  the  former  ;  for 
which  reafon  alfo  are  ex  flam’d  under  feme  Term 
or  other  leading,  thereunto,  all  fuch  Farts  of 
natural  Fhilofophy,  and  mechanic k  Laws,  as  are 
tcecejfary  Praecognita  to  fome  praElical  Rules  of 
Medicine.  The  Reader  therefore,  on  this  View, 
will  not  wonder  to  find  in  a  Work  under  this 
Title,  a  great  deal  about  Attradion,  the  Laws  of 
Motion,  Gravitation,  Air,  Winds,  Tides,  Light, 
Heat,  Cold,  and  the  like  ;  becaufe  he  will  find 
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how  they  naturally  lead  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Jdme  important  l^oints  of  ^raBice,  which  zvith- 
ont  fuch previous  Lights^  muft  lie  intirely  in  con- 
fujion^  and  tipon  the  Hazard  of  Experiment  and 
Guefs-worL 

AISLE)  becaufe  what  is  brought  from  Phyficks 
and  Mechanicks  takes  up  fo  much  room  here^  it 
may  be  necejfary  to  inform  the  Reader y  that 
there  is  no  Knowledge  in  Me  die  me  but  by 
fuch  means.  Experience  without  Theory  will 
never  make  a  RhyficiaUy  any  more  than  any  other 
TraBice  can  be  obtaifid  without  an  Acquaintance 
with  the  Rules  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  and  he 
that  is  conduBed  only  by  AppearanceSy  without 
being  able  to  reafon  about  their  minuteji  TDijfe- 
renceSy  will  never  fee  an  Error  till pajl  recovery. 
Whofoever  tries  the  Rowers  of  his  own  Mind  in 
Attention  upon  theje  Matters^  will  find  no  true 
.SatisfaBion  but  upon  the  fame  Ajfiifiances  and 
Means  of  ConviBion^  as  he  obtains  any  Acquain¬ 
tance  with  ordinary  Machines y  and  all  Compofi- 
tions  of  Matter.  If  there  be  any  thing  of  Science 
in  Medicine  y  it  is  conduBed  by  E)emonfirationy 
becaufe  converftnt  with  ObjeBs  cognizable  only 
by  the  Evidence  of  Senfe  ;  but  without  thisy  it 
is  Chance  and  Confufion  :  and  the  Enthufiafl  and 
the  Empiric k  are  upon  as  good  a  Foot  as  the  Scho¬ 
lar  and  the  Rhyfician.  Not  that  I  would  be  here 
under  flood  to  fpeak  of  Certainty  in  all  In  fiances 
of  RraBicey  becaufe  there  are  more  Data  re- 
quir'^d  to  That  than  the  Nature  of  Things  can  admit 
of :  But  the  Theorifl  will  come  at  more  of  thofe 
Data  than  any  other y  and  in  every  flep  be  able  to  com¬ 
pute  all  t  he  Chances  that  are  rifqi/d  on  either  fide 
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a  difputable  Cafe  ;  whereas  the  Emftrkk  and  the 
Experimenter  are  altogether  in  uncertainty,  hav¬ 
ing  no  Rules  to  make  even  Obfervation  it  felf  of 
real  ufe. 

THIS  is  not  a  Tlace  for  Controverjy,  or  in 
.confirmation  hereof  I  might  appeal  to  Mechanick 
and  Hypothetical  Writings,  in  what  a  different 
manner  the  Mind  ts  therein  employ  d  :  the  Eatter 
arnufe  and  flatter  a  Reader  into  a  lofs  of  all  T)if 
tinction  between  fomething  and  nothing  ;  and 
the  Former  engage  the  ‘JJnderJtanding,  and  force 
affent  to  Truths  of  Importance  :  the  very  Expref-  ' 
fions  of  one  fort  convey  Ideas  that  are  vague,  delu- 
fory,  and  confufed  ;  and  of  the  other,  fuch  as 
are  adetjuate,  difiinbl,  and  eomprehenfive.  Let  a 
‘Perfon  but  compare,  in  this  view,  the  new  Theory 
of  Fevers,  and  an  EiTay  on  Poifons,  with  theCti- 
ticon  Febrium,  and  the  State  of  Phyfick  and  Dif- 
ealb,  {all  modern  Books  ;)  and  I  will  venture  to 
forfeit  my  fmall  Share  of  Reputation  in  thefe 
"^Matters,  if  he  finds  not  as  much  diference  between 
the  pormer  two,  and  the  two  latter ,  as  betvjeen 
EuclidV  Elements  and  Cornelius  Agrippa’j-  Oc¬ 
cult  Philofophy,  between  Knowledge  and  Igno.- 
rance.  Science  and  Chimera. 

BVT  to  leave  this  to  more  proper  Occafions  ; 
on  my  prefent  Behalf  I  defire  it  to  be  believed, 
that  a  fmcere  WilUngnefs,  and  defire  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  others  what^ I  think  to  have  been  of  ufe  to 
niy  felf,  is  the  real  Motive  of  the  Publication 
hereof  Opportunities  of  Information  are  not  alike 
afforded  to  all ;  and  Affflances  eafiefi  to  come  at^ 

may  be  very  welcome  to  thof  who  cannot  procure 

others. 
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others.  I  remember  the  Time,  when  fuch  a  Work 
as  this  wotdd  have  been  very  accej^table  to  my  • 
Mi  it  therefore  may  be  allow’d  me  very  naturally 
to  fuppofe  it  agreeable  to  others  in  the  fame  Courfe 
of  Study. 

IT  may  be  here  necefdry  to  excufe  a  Fault 
or  two  charged  by  fame  upon  this  JVork  fince  its 
firfl  Imprejfion  ;  viz.  in  not  obferving  a  due  Tro~ 
portion  in  its  Tarts,  and  including  yometimes  the 
Explanation  of  many  Terms  under  oite.  As  to  the 
Jirft,  It  is  conceived  never  to  abound,  but  where 
a  Term  hath  Jo  necejfary  a  Connexion  with  the 
Things  themfelves,  that  a  right  Senfe  cannot  be 
given  but  by  explaining  a  great  deal  relating  there¬ 
unto  :  as  under  the  W ords  Gland  or  Secretion,  it 
is  of  no  Confequence  to  know  the  Signification  of  ei¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  common  Method  of  Didliona- 
ries,  without  being  taught  alfo  what  concerns  the 
Mechanical  Structure  of  the  one,  and  the  Laws  of 
Motion  which  take  T lace  in  the  other.  And  this 
Enlargement  in  fame  Infiances  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  take  notice  of  even  in  the  Title  of  this 
Book.  As  to  the  other  Objections,  where  the  Ex¬ 
planation  of  one  Thing  hath  necejfarily  taken  in 
many  others,  it  was  thought  much  more  ufeful  to 
give  all  under  fome  principal  Word,  and  refer  to. 
that  from  others,  than  to  give  feparate  Explana¬ 
tions  under  each  ;  as  under  Eye,  Ear,  Tarts  of 
Generation,  and  the  like,  it  hath  been  thought 
more  ufeful  to  defer ibe  the  whole  Organ  together, 
than  the  fever al  Tarts  feparate ly  under  their  re- 
fpeClme  Names,  as  moji  convenient  fo  to  be  un¬ 
der  food,  and  taking  up  much  lefs  Room  in  the 
Whole. 
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I T  vtay  be  Ukewife  added,  that  in  this  Edi¬ 
tion  a  great  deal  relating  to  the  E>efcription  of 
Medicinal  Simples  hath  been  expunged,  as  not  pro¬ 
per  to  fuch  a  Work,  and  in  their  room  fuch  Ma¬ 
terials  fUpplfd  as  were  thr(?  Inadvertency  before 
omitted 
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O  R,  A 

New  Medicinal  Didlionary. 

A  B  A  B 

another  Interpretation  to  the  things 
as  if  it  was  defign’d  to  conceal 
thejr  Alt  from  fach  as  know  lefs 
Lat'm  than  themfelves,  or  their  Ig;- 
ilorance  from  fuchasknow  more  % 
but  this  kind  of  Short-hand  is  very 
Convenient  in  urgent  Cafes,or  where 
a  Patient’s  Life  might  be  lofl  whilffc 
a  Man  could  write  half  a  Sheet  in 
the  long  w^ayj  Thus  readily  fup- 
pHes  the  place  of  Recipe  ^  h.  s.  that 
of  hora  fomni  \  m.  f,  that  of  mi[c& 
fiat  j  h,  m,  that  of  nucis  mofichatsi  5 
tuc.  cafian.  that  of  nucis  cafianea  ; 
EleCl,  that  of  eleHuariu'/n,  Haufi» 
that  of  haiiflusy  ^c,  and  in  general, 
all  the  Names  of  compound  Medi¬ 
cines,  with  the  feveral  Ingredients, 
are  frequently  wrote  only  up  to 
their  firft  or  fecond  Syllable,or  fome- 
times  the  third  or  fourth,  to  make 
them  clear  and  expreflive.Thiis  Croc, 


a  Term  in.  Pharma cy^oth^v- 


A  wife  wrote  a.  a,  or  a- 
na  ;  which  being  never  u- 
fed  but  after  the  mention 
of  two  or  more  Ingredients,  im¬ 
plies  that  they  fhould  be  taken  in 
Qiiantities  of  the  fame  Species  and 
Denomination,  whether  by  Weight 
or  Meafure,  to  form  the  Compofi- 
tion  wherein  they  occur.  The  Word 
is  originally  ctVa,  a  Prepofi- 
tion  which  ^i^nCnts  fiepar at ely^  or  of 
each  by  it  felf. 

Abaptifton-y  the  Dme  with  Trepa- 
numy  which  fee. 

Ah  articulation  y  or  Dearticulation  y 
the  fame  with  Diart  hr  ofisyY!\\].c\\  fee. 

Abbreviations  yin  Medicine,are  cer¬ 
tain  Marks  or  Half-words  ufed  by 
Phyficians  for  the  fake  of  Difpatch 
and  Conveniency  in  their  Preferip- 
tions,  tho  fome  are  pleased  to  give 


[Anglic,  {lands  for  Crocus  Anglicanus^^ 
Theriac.  Andromach.  for  Thearlacu. 
Andromachi.  Ele^i.  Lenitiv,  forElec^ 
tuarmm  Lenitlvum^  <o’c,  a  Point  be¬ 
ing  always  plac’d  at  the  end  of 
fuch  Syllables  in  Medicine,  lliews  the 
Word  is  incomplete.  SQQ.^Chara^lers. 

Abdome72y  from  abdo  to  hide, 
a  Cavity  containing  many  of  the 
principal  Parts  of  the  human  Bo¬ 
dy.  It  is  commonly  call’d  the 
lower  Ventevy  or  Belly.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  Stomach,  Guts,  Liver, 
Spleen,  Bladder,  <cs"c<.  and  is  with¬ 
in  fide  lin’d  with  a  Membrane  call’d 
the  Eeriton&um.  The  lower  Part  is 
called  the  H<ypoga[lrmn  j  the  fore¬ 
moil  part  is  divided  into  the  Epi- 
gafirlum,  the  right  and  left  Hypo- 
chondria,  and  the  Navel.  ’Tis  boun¬ 
ded  above  by  the  Cartilago  enfifor- 
p^ls,  and  the  Diaphragm,  fideways 
by  the  fhort  or  lower  Ribs,  and  be¬ 
hind  by  the  VertebrA  of  the  Loins, 
the  Bones  of  the  Coxendix,  that  of 
the  Pubes.y  and  0$  Sacrum.  It  is 
cover’d  with  feveral  Mufcles,  from 
whofe  alternate  Relaxations  and 
Contra£lions  in  Refpiration,  Digef- 
tion  is  forwarded,  and  the  due  Mo¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Parts  therein  contain¬ 
ed,  promoted  both  for  Secretion  and 
Expuliion. 

Abdominal  Mufdes.^  are  ten  in 
Number,  five  on  each  fide,  which 
by  their  joint  Contradion  ftrongly 
comprefs  the  AbdomeUy  and  thus  af^ 
fiil  in  the  Adion  of  Refjpiration  and 
Digeflion.  See  Mufcles. 

Abducent  Mufcles,  from  abduco, 
to  draw  from,,  are  thofe  which  ferve 
to  open  or  pull  back  divers  Parts  of 
the  Body  5  their  Oppohtes  being 
called  Adducent,  from  adduce,  to 
draw  to. 

AhduHor  Indicts,  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Fore-finger,  which  is  not  to  be 
feen  till  the  AbduSior  Vollkh  is  rais’d. 
It  rifes  from  the  Os  Metacarpi,  that 


fuftains  the  Fore-finger  5  and  de- 
feending  over  the  firfl  Joint  of  the 
-faid  Finger,becomes  tendinous 5  and 
uniting^  with  the  Tendon  of  one 
•'of  the'lhmbrical  Mufcles,  is  inferted 
with  it,  together  with  the  Tendon 
of  the  former  Mufcle.  Its  Name 
expreffes  its  Ufe,  viz.  to  draw  the 
Fore-finger  from  the  reft. 

AhduEior  minimi  Dlgltl,  is  a  Mujf- 
cle  which  appears  in  fome  Bodies, 
divided  imp  two  or  three  Mufcles, 
having  each  a  different  Series  of 
Fibres.  It  arifes  flefhy  from  the 
third  and  fourth  Bones  of  the  Car» 
pus,  and  the  upper  Parts  of  the  fub- 
adjacent  Os  Metacarpl  j  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  with  the  Tendon  of  the  Ex- 
tenfor  minimi  Dlgltl,  at  the  fuperior 
Part  of  the  third  Bone  of  the  little 
Finger :  its  ufe  being  to  draw  it 
from  the  others. 

Abdudor  PolUcls,  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Thumb,  which  arifes  broad  and 
flefhy  from  the  internal  Part  of  the 
Llgamentum  Tranfuerfale  Carpi  5 
whence  defending,  it  leftens  and 
becomes  tendinous  at  its  Infertion 
into  the  fuperior  and  external  Part 
of  the  fecond  Bone  of  the  Thumb 
laterally.  This  draws  the  Thumb 
from  the  Fingers  5  whence  it  has 
its  Name. 

AbduEior  PolUcls  Pedis,  is  a  Muf. 
cle  which  arifes  flefhy  from  the  Gs 
Calcis,  internally  and  laterally,  and 
is  inferted  with  another,  Ipringing 
from  the  Os  Cuneiforme  majus  in 
one  common  Tendon,  into  the  Os 
Sefamoldes  of  the  great  Toe  lateral¬ 
ly.  It  ferves  to  pull  the  great  Toe 
from  the  reft. 

AhduEior  minimi  Dlgltl  Pedis,  is 
a  Mufcle  which  arifes  outwardly  ten¬ 
dinous,  but  inwardly  flefhy,  from 
the  external  Part  of  the  Os  Calcis, 
and  becoming  tendinous  in  half  its 
Progrefs  on  the  outfide  of  the  Foot  5 
where  it  joins  with  another  from  the 

Os 


Os  Metatarji  of  the  little  Toe,  and 
is  inferted  with  it  into  the  upper 
Part  of  the  firft  Bone  of  the  little 
Toe  externally  and  laterally  5  by 
which  means  it  pulls  the  little  Toe 
from  the  reft. 

Ablatlation,  is  the  weaning  a 
Child,  depriving  him  of  the 
Breaft,  or  taking  him  away  from  his 
Nurfei  as  the  Word  compounded 
of  ab  from,  and  lac  Milk,  exprefly 
fignifies. 

Abluents,  from  abluo,  to  wadi  a- 
way  5  are  fuch  things  as  thin,dilute, 
purify  and  fweeten  the  Blood,  or 
correft  its  Acrimony.  See  Detergents. 

Ablution,  derived  from  the  fame, 
is  that  wafhing  in  Water  which  Chy- 
mifts  ufe  to  cleanfe  fome  Medicines 
from  their  Impurities,  but  moft 
commonly  from  their  Salts,  which 
Water  diftblves  \  as  in  Diapho¬ 
retic  Antimony,  and  the  like,  It  al- 
fo  fometimes  figniftes  bathing  in 
Water,  or  cleanfing  the  Body  ex¬ 
ternally  from  the  Filth  which  may 
chance  to  adhere  thereto. 

Abomafum^  is  one  of  the  Ventri¬ 
cles  of  fuch  Animals  as  chew  the 
Cud  5  in  whom  are  reckon’d  four, 
the  Venter^  Reticulum^  Omafurn ,  ^Lnd 
Abomafum. 

Abortion,  is  the  fame  with  Mifcar- 
I'lage,  and  fignifies  that  a  Woman 
is  deliver’d  of  her  Burden  before 
the  due  Time,  or  before  the  Embryo 
is  completely  form’d  and  fitted  for 
Exclufion.  ’Tis  ufually  counted 
unlawful  among  Chriftians  to  pro¬ 
cure  Abortion  by  artificial  means ; 
but  ’tis  very  remarkable  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  that  tho  in  his  Oath, 
which  he  thinks  fhould  be  admi- 
niftred  to  alU  who  defign  for  the 
Pradice  of  Phyfic,  he  makes  it  an 
Article,  that  they  never  attempt 
to  procure  Abortion  ;  yet  himfelf,  if 
indeed  it  be  Hippocrates,  in  both  Ca¬ 
fes,  formally  delivers  the  Proccfs 


wherein  he  by  violent  Motion  pro^ 
cured  it  in  a  young  Woman  not 
long  gone  with  Child. 

Abrafion,  from  abrado,  to  tear 
off,  generally  expreffes  the  wearing 
away  the  natural  Mucus  which  co¬ 
vers  the  Membranes,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  by 
corrofive  or  Qiarp  Medicines  or  Hu¬ 
mours.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs 
that  Matter  wore  off  by  the  Attri¬ 
tion  of  Bodies  a2;ainft  one  another. 

Abracadabra,  is  a  parcel  of  Let¬ 
ters,  which  like  numerous  other 
Combinations  lefs  ^taken  notice  ofi 
make  a  Sound  without  any  mean- 
ms  :  but  which  beino;  written  after 
a  fantaftic  manner,  and  hung  about 
the  Neck,  fome  have  been  fo  fillv 
as  to  think  would  cure  Difeafes. 
Thus  Seremis,  in  his  Medicma  metri- 
ca,  cap.  52.  commends  it  againft  a 
Semi-tertian.  But  fuch  Tricks  are 
now  juftly  detefted  as  unlawful,  by 
all  Phyficians  who  call  themfelves 
Chriftians,  and  laugh’d  at  by  the 
more  rational  part  of  the  reft. 

Abfcefs,  generally  expreffes  that 
critical  Difcharge  of  Humours,which 
pafles  not  off  by  the  common  E- 
inunftories,  but  is  feparated  fioni 
the  Blood  in  the  Capillaries,  where 
it  colleds  in  fuch  a  quantity,  as  to 
form  a  Tumour,  and  break  or  cor¬ 
rode  the  Veffels,  if  the  Surgeon’s 
Art  does  not  otheiwife  give  it  vent. 
The  Ptis  or  Matter  thus  colleded, 
is  fometimes  included  in  a  Cyfiis, 
and  appears  curdy,  or  elfe  like 
Honey,  or  Tailow;  and  fometimes 
too  in  the  Body  of  theTumour, 
Stones  or  other  hetero<ieneous  Sub- 
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fiances  have  been  found.  Both 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  fometimes 
ufe  the  Word  in  a  more  lax  Senfe, 
to  fignify  the  Converfion  of  one 
kind  of  Fever  into  another  ;  as  of 
an  Intermittent  into  a  Continuent, 
or  the  contrary ;  and  at  others  to 

B  2  exprefs 
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Rxprers  any  critical  Evacuation.  It 
is  the  fame  with  Apojkme,  or  Impoji^ 
hum  at  ion  ;  and  deriv’d  from  abcedo, 
to  go  off. 

Abfolute  Gravity y  is  that  Property 
in  Bodies  by  which  they  are  faid  to 
weigh,  without  regard  to  any  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Modification,  and  is 
always  obferv’d  to  be  as  their  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Matter.  See  Speclfick  Gravity* 

Abforbent,  from  abforbeo,  to  drink 
up,  is  fuch  a  Medicine  as  by  the  Soft- 
nefs  or  Porofity  of  its  component 
Parts,  either  cafes  the  Afperities  of 
pungent  Humours,  or  like  a  Spunge 
dries  away  fuperfluous  Moifture  in 
the  Body,  and  is  the  fame  with  a 
Dryer,  or  a  Sweetener.  Waldfch- 
midt  in  his  Infiitutions,  erroneoufly 
reckons  the  Abforbents  amongft  A- 
perients,  for  they  are  never  fo  but 
by  Accident. 

Ahforbent  Vejfels^^i'e  thofe  Lafteals 
which  open  with  their  Mouths  into 
the  fidesof  the  inteftinal  Tube,  to 
drink  in  the  Chyle  from  thence, 
.  which  they  difcharge  into  the  Me* 
fenteric  Veins. 

Abflergent,  fee  Detergent. 

AbflraSlion;,  from  ahflraho,  or 
abtraho,  to  draw  from,  is  a  Power 
peculiar  to  the  Mind  of  Man,  where¬ 
by  he  can  make  his  Ideas,  arifing 
from  particular  things,  become  ge¬ 
neral  Reprefentatives  of  all  of  the 
fame  kind.  Thus,  when  the  Eye 
reprefents  Whitenefs  in  a  Wall,  a 
Man  can  abftradedly  confider  the 
Qiiality  of  Whitenefs,  and  find  it  at¬ 
tributable  to  many  other  things  be- 
fides ;  as  to  Snow,  to  Milk,  or  the 
like  :  and  this  Quality,  whatfocver 
sc  be,  confider’d  apart  from  the 
Concrete,  or  the  Subject  in  which 
it  inheres,  is  faid  to  be  taken  in  the 
Abftrad.  This  is  the  Doftrino  of  Mr. 

'Locke,  and  others  who  wrote  before 
iiim,  but  it  has  fince  his  time  been 
call’d  in  queftion;  for  fome  there 
are  who  deny  all  fuch  abftradt  I- 
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deas,  and  tell  us  that  a  general  ab- 
ftrad  Idea  is  a  mere  nothing,  all  the 
Ideas  we  have  being  conftantly  par¬ 
ticular  :  fo  that  they  would  fay  ’tis 
impoflible  to  think  of  Wh'ite,  ab- 
ftraftedly  or  independent  of  fome 
Subjed  wherein  ’tis  lodged.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  be  true  or  no,  every  Man 
may  beft  know  by  his  own  Experi¬ 
ence  ;  but  the  Point  well  clear’d 
would  open  a  new  Scene  in  the 
Dodrine  of  Qualities  ;  and  poffibly 
over-fet  a  great  part  of  our  prefent 
Philofophy  about  them.  This  Term 
is  likewife  ufed  in  Pharmacy  for 
the  drawing  off  or  exhaling  away  a 
Menftruum  ^from  the  Subjed  it  was 
put  to  diflolve. 

AbJlrabiit'iouSj  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation  as  the  foregoing,  is  ufed  by 
Ludovicus  and  fome  other  Writers 
in  Pharmacy,  to  difiinguifh  the 
natural  Spirit  from  that  artificial  one 
which  is  procured  from  them  by  Fer- 
mentationi 

Acanaceous,  from  dyict^eo,  acuo, 
to  fharpen.  All  Plants  of  the  Thiftle 
kind,  that  are  prickly,  and  have 
Heads,  are  called  Acanaceous.  Alfo 
the  fharp  and  prominent  Parts 
of  Animals  are  frequently  thus 
call’d. 

Acantabolus,  is  a  Surgeon’s  In- 
drument,  called  alfo  Volfella,  like  a 
Pair  of  Pincers,  wherewith  to  take 
out  any  prickly  Subftance  that  Ihali 
chance  to  flick  to  the  OEfophagus^ 
or  Gullet ;  as  alfo  the  Fragments  of 
corrupted  Bones,  Hair,  or  any  thing 
that  by  chance  remains  in  a  Wound. 
’Tis  alfo  ufed  for  that  Inflrument 
wherewith  People  pull  out  the  Hairs 
of  their  Eyebrows  •-  from 
Spina,  a  Thorn,  and  Ccthhcoy  jacio, 
to  throw  away. 

Acantha,  from  akcl^co,  acuo,  to 
fharpen  j  is  fometimes  taken  for 
the  Spine^  or  rather  the  outward  Pro¬ 
tuberances  thereof,  which  arefome- 
what  fharp,  and  preferve  the  Mar¬ 
row 


row  of  the  Channel  in  the  Back-  See  Laws  of  Motfon,  and  ^sGravg- 
bone  from  external  Injuries.  fund's  Mathematical  Elements  ofNa- 

Acarij  a  fmall  Creature  bred  in  tnral  Philofoph^y  where  there  are 
Wax,  faid  by  Arijiotle  to  be  the  produced  many  Experiments,  de- 
leaft  Objed  of  the  human  Sight.  It  monftrating  both  the  Laws  ot  Ac- 
alfo  fignifies  a  particular  kind  of  celeration,  and  Retardation  of  hea- 
Vermin,  that  lodge  themfelves  un-  vy  Bodies. 

der  the  Cutis  and  Cuticula.  Accelerator^  Mufcles,  from  ad,  to. 

Acceleration,  is  a  continual  In-  and  celer,  fwift  5  are  thofe  of  the 
creafe  of  Motion  in  any  Body,  as  Penis,  frorn  the  upper-part  of  the 
Retardation  is.  its  Decreafe  5  both  Urethra,  till  it  afeends  under  the 
which  may  be  made  intelligible  which  bind  or  conftringe 

from  due  Attention  to  this  Axiom,  the  Corpora  Cavernofa  of  the  Ure- 
The  Mutation  of  Motion  is  always  thra.  They  are  called  Accelerator- 
proportionable  to  the  Force  imprejfed,  res  Urin&,  from  their  expediting  the 
and  according  to  the  Direaion  there-  difeharge  by  Urine.  _  They  alio 
of  For  fuppofing  Gravity,  what-  affift  the  Erebtores  Penis,  by  driving 
ever  it  be,  to  ad  uniformly  on  all  the  Blood  contained  >,in  the  Bulb  of 
Bodies  at  equal  diftances  from  the  the  cavernous  Body  of  the  Urethra. 
Earth’s  Centre,  and  that  the  time  towards  the  Gians,  ^  in  a  greater 
in  which  any  heavy  Body  falls  to  quantity,  whereby  it  becomes  diL 
the  Earth  be  divided  into  equal  tended  j  the  Veins  which  carry  oft 
Parts  infinitely  fmall  5  let  Gravity  the  refluent  Blood  from  the  Corpus 
incline  the  Body  towards  the  Earth’s  Cavernofum  being  at  that  time  com- 
Centre,  while  it  moves  in  the  fir  ft  prefted  by  the  fwelling  of  thefe 
infinitely  fmall  part  of  the  ^  time  of  Mufcles,  ^ 

its  defeent,  if  after  this  the  Adion  of  Accenfion,  from  accendo,^  to  km-  , 
Gravity  be  fuppofed  to  ceafe,  the  die ;  is  the  kindling,  or  fetting  any 
Body  would  go  towards  the  Earth’s  Body  on  fire,  ^ 

Centre  equally,  with  a  Velocity  e-  AcceJfion,t\\eEa.me2S 
qual  to  the  Force  of  the  firft  Im-  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Exacer- 
preftion.  But  now  fince  the  Adion  bation  of  the  Latins  5  is  the  Fit,  or 
of  Gravity  ftill  continues  5  in  the  Time  of  being  worft  in  any  Inter- 
fecond  Moment  of  Time  the  Body  mittent  Difeafe, 
will  receive  a  new  Impulfe  down-  Accejfory  Nerve,  from  ad,  to, 
wards,  and  then  its  Velocity  will  be  and  cedo,  to  approach,  fo  called  by 
the  double  of  what  it  was  in  the  Willis,  is  that  which  arifes  from  the 
firft  Moment  :  in  the  third  Moment  Medulla  Spinalis,  about  the  beginr 
or  Particle  of  Time,  it  will  be  tri-  ning  of  the  fixth  Pair  of  the  Neck  ? 
pie  5  in  the  fourth,  quadruple,  and  as  it  afeends  to  the  Head,  it  receives 
fo  on  continually.  Wherefore,  fince  on  each  fide  a  Twig  from 
thofe  Particles  of  Time  are  fuppos’d  five  Pair  of  Nerves  of 
infinitely  fmall,  and  all  equal  to  one  as  they  arife  from  the  Medulla  Spj- 
another,  the  Impetus  acquirM  by  the  nalis  5  then  it  enters  the  Skull,  and 
falling  Body  will  be  every  where  as  piiffes  out  of  it  again,  with  the  Par 
the  Times  from  the  beginning  of  Vagum,  and  is  wholly  fpent  upoil 
the  Defeent.  And  fince  the  Quan-  the  Mufculus  Trapezius. 
tjty  of  Matter  in  the  Body  given  con-  Accident,  is  what  cannot  fUblilt 

tinues  the  fame,  the  Velocity  will  be  of  it  felf,  but  hath  a  neceftary 
as  she  Time  in  which  it  acejuired,  tloa  to  foinething  elff^  And  an  ^ 
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f e£t  or  Diftemper  is  faid  to  be  acci¬ 
dental,  which  does  not  flow  necef- 
iarily  from  the  firftCaufe,  but  from 
cafuai  Interpofltions.  And  it  is  by 
feme  Writers  ufed  pretty  much  in 
the  fame  Acceptation  as  the  Term 
Sympom. 

Accretion^  from  ad,  to,  and  cre[~ 
CO,  to  increafe,  fignifies  the  fame 
as  Appofition,  or  Jiixta-Pofltion. 
Dr.  Ha^jers,  in  his  fays, 

that  the  nutritious  Pardclds  being  fe- 
parated  by  the  Glands  placed  every 
where  on  the  fides  of  thei  Arteries, 
are  carried  into  thofe  fma^I  nervous 
Pipes  or  Interflices  of  the  fibres, 
where  the  Spirits  mov^^^ fo  that  they 
fall  in  the  way  of  the  SpiritsMotion  ; 
which  he  fuppofes  td>  be  twofold  j 
one  diredb,  and  the  other  rotatory. 
While  an  Animal  is  capable  of  Ac¬ 
cretion,  and  the  Particles  of  which 
the  Solids  confifl:,  are  not  entirely 
united  at  their  Extremities,  but  ca¬ 
pable  of  receding  one  from  another, 
both  end-ways  and  laterally  ;  the 
•  Spirits  a<fl:  upon  the  nutritious  Parti¬ 
cles  by  their  rotatory  Motion,  bv 
which  they  carry  them  to  the  fldes 
of  the  Fibres  and  bony  Strings,  dri¬ 
ving  fome  againfl;  the  fides  of  their 
Parts,  and  forcing  them  out  lateral¬ 
ly  :  others  they  drive  into  the  Inter, 
flices  between  the  Extremities,  there¬ 
by  lengthening  every  Series  of  them  j 
and  thus  the  Parts  of  an  Animal  Bo¬ 
dy  increafe  both  in  Thiebnefs  and 
Dongitude.  Piut  after  the  Particles 
are  united  at  tlieir  Extremities,  and 
310  longer  capable  of  making  room 
to  lodge  the  nutritious  Parts  cut  of 
the  way  of  the  direfi:  Motion  of  the 
Spirits  ;  then  the  Spirits  come  to  ad 
upon  the  nutritious  Matter  by  that 
Motion,  and  fo  drive  it  thro’  the 
nervous  Channels,  that  it  has  not 
the  liberty  of  flopping  and  adher¬ 
ing  :  upon  whicli  the  Accretion  of 
the  Animal  ceafes. 
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Acerb,  from  Acerhus,  four  5  fjo-- 
nifies  fomewhat  acid,  with  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  roughnefs  5  as  mofl:  Fruits 
are  before  they  are  ripe. 

Acetabulum,  the  fame  as  Vmhl- 
Ileus  Veneris.  It  exprelTes  alfo  that 
Cavity  in  the  Huckle-Bone,  which 
is  appointed  to  receive  the  head  of 
the  Thigh-Bone  within  it :  and  like- 
wife  feveral  Glands  are  called  Ace- 
tabula-,  concerning  which,  feeC(7- 
tyledones. 

Acetum,  Vinegar  5  the  Produdi- 
ons  of  vinous  Fermentation,  fer¬ 
mented  afrefli  after  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  are  thus  call’d.  Vinegar  is 
a  folutiomof  the  Tartar,  or  native 
Salt  of  the  Vegetable  which  affords 
it,  and  therefore  has  wonderful  Vir¬ 
tues  in  Medicine,  exceeding  thofe  of 
Wine  5  but  its  Nature,  Virtues  and 
Ufes,  mufl;  be  learn’d  from  Chy- 
miftry. 

Achillelus,  oxTendo  AchilVis,  The 
Tendon  formed  by  the  Tails  of  fe¬ 
veral  Muffles,  and  tied  to  the  Or 
Calcls,  is  thus  called,  from  its  adion 
in  conducing  to  fwiftnefs  of  Pace, 
the  Term  importing  fo  much. 

Achor,  is  a  Species  of  the  Herpes, 
and  appears  with  a  crufty  Scab,which 
caufes  an  itching  and  ftink  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Head,  occafioned 
by  a  fflt  fliarp  Serum  ouzing  thro’ 
the  Skin. 

AciduU,  a  diminutive  of  Acid., 
are  medicinal  Springs,  impregnated 
with  fharp  Particles,  as  all  the  Ni- 
trouSjChalybeate,  and  Alum  Springs 
are.  The  fpecifle  Gravities  of  the 
feveral  Mineral  Waters  of  England^ 
are  not  yet  fettled  to  the  Satisfadi- 
op  of  all  Parties:  fome  making  them 
lighter,  and  others  heavier  than  com¬ 
mon  Wateigand  each  ftrenuoufly  and 
pofltively  arguing  on  his  own  lide, 
and  fondly  fuppofing  that  theWaters 
themfelves  can  never  alter,  (tho  we 
fee  they  do  every  hour)  and  that 

them'* 
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themfelves  cannot  be  miftaken  in 
their  Experiments,  tho  try’d  ever  fo 
roughly.  There  are  very  few  Men 
qualified  to  make  this  Experiment 
with  any  tolerable  accuracy  j  and 
tho  it  were  done  to  the  utniofi: 
exadfnefs,  he  mull  be  but  little 
acquainted  with  Nature,  who  fhall 
pretend  to  draw  any  general  and 
dogmatical  Conclufions  from  his 
own  particular  Obfervations,  made, 
perhaps,  only  at  a  few  particular 
times,  without  any  regard  to  the 
ihoufand  Circumfiances  that  wou’d 
be  taken  into  confideration  by  a 
wary  Naturalift. 

Acids,  from  Acidus,  four  :  all 
Liquors  and  Subftances  are  fo  called, 
which  being  compofed  of  pointed 
Particles,  affe^l  the  Taftein  a  fharp 
and  piercing  manner.  The  com¬ 
mon  way  of  trying  whether  any 
particular  Liquor  or  Subftance  hath 
in  it  Particles  of  this  kind,  is  by 
mixing  it  with  Syrup  of  Violets, 
which  it  will  turn  of  a  red  colour  5 
but  If  it  has  none,  and  inclines  to 
the  other  fide,  that  of  containing 
alkaline  or  lixivial  Particles,  it 
changes  that  Syrup  green.  The 
generality  of  Mankind  feem  little 
aware  of  what  vaft  importance  It  is 
-  to  Phyfic  and  Natural  Philofophy, 
fully  to  fettle  and  determine  the 
precife  Nature,  and  fet  the  Differ¬ 
ence  between  Acids  and  Alkalies. 
This  has  indeed  been  attempted  by 
various  Writers  in  Medicine,  but 
withViews  too  narrow  and  confin’d 
for  a  general  Naturalift;  who  might 
eafily  clear  up  the  Point  from  a 
variety  of  Experiments  ;  but  not 
without  a  confiderable  degree  of 
Knowledge  in  Chymiftry.  The 
Words  in  themfelves  carry  a  precife 
Meaning,  and  are  not  the  vague 
fluftuating  Terms  they  pafs  for  a- 
mons  the  ignorant.  And  he  who 
does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
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tween  Alkalies  and  Jlcids,  the  pro- 
.  perties  and  figns  of  each,  their  ef- 
feds  upon  the  human  Body,  and 
when  to  apply  them,  ought  not  to 
be  trufted  in  the  pradice  of  Phy¬ 
fic.  But  this  necefiary  piece  of 
knowledg  is  not  to  be  gain’d  with¬ 
out  converfing  with  genuineChymifi- 
try,  which  alone  can  teach  the  Ge¬ 
neration,  Deftrudion,  Tranfmutati- 
on  andDifguifes  of  and  Alka¬ 

lies,  with  their  Nature,  Powers,  Pro¬ 
perties,  Effeds,and  variousUfes  both 
in  natural  Philofophy  and  Medicine. 

Acid  Spirits  :  thofe  of  Vitriol, 
Sulphur,  CT'c.  are  fo  called,  but  very 
improperly,  becaufe  they  are  fpeci- 
fically  heavier  than  Water,  and  are 
nothing  elfe  but  fharp  Salts  divided 
and  fufed  in  Phlegm.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newto'ft  and  M,  Romberg  have  fur- 
nifh’d  us  with  a  very  pretty  Theory 
of  Acids,  as  to  the  manner  of 
their  adion,  which  proceeds  from 
their  attradive  Powers,  and  pointed 
figures  of  their  faline  Spicula;-  5 
and  M.  Homherg  has  an  ingenious 
way  of  eftimating  their  different 
Forces,  which  he  finds  to  be  in 
proportion  to  their  Gravities. 

Acini,  fmall  Grains  that  grov/ 
in  Fruits  like  the  Grape-Stones  ; 
whence  Anatomifts  have  called  ma¬ 
ny  Glands  of  a  fimilar  Formation, 
Acini  Glanduloji. 

Aciniformis  Tunica,  is  the  fame 
with  the  Tunica  Uvea  of  the  Eye. 

Acmajiicos,  the  fame  as  Eormto- 
nosy  is  a  Species  of  a  Synochus, 
wherein  the  febrile  Heat  continues 
of  the  fame  Tenor  to  the  end. 

Acme,  from  vigeo,  to 

grow  firong  j  fignifies  the  height  of 
any  thins;,  and  is  more  efpecially 
ufed  to  denote  the  height  of  a  Dif- 
temper  which  is  divided  into  four 
Periods  by  fome  Inftitution Writers. 
I.  T\\^  Arche,  the  Beginning  or  fird 
Attack,  Anahafis,  the  Growth. 
B  4  9‘ 
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^5.  Acmcy  the  Height.  And,  4. 
racme,  which  is  the  Declension  of 
,the  Diftemper. 

Acor,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  fournefs  in  the  Stomach 
contraded  by  Indigeftion,  and  from 
whence  Flatulencies  and  acid  JBelch- 
sngs  arife. 

Acouflicksj  are  Medicines  or  Means 
to  help  the  hearing,  from 
audio,  to  hear. 

Acrafy,  ei}tSA7iA,  Signifies  Debi¬ 
lity  or  Impotency,  from  Relaxa¬ 
tion,  or  a  loft  Tone  of  the  Parts. 

Acrid^  from  the  fame  Original  as 
the  former,  fignifying  the  fame 
thing,  tho  in  a  lefs  degree. 

Acrimony j  exprefles  a  Quality  in 
Bodies,  by  which  they  corrode^  de- 
ftroy,  or  diffolye  others  ;  from 
acer^  fharp.  ’Tis  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  Phyfician  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed,  as  he  can  only  be  from  Chy- 
miftry,  with  the  various  kinds  of 
Acrimony  attending  the  different 
kinds  of  Aliment,  and  fo  caufing 
-Difeaf^s  in  the  human  Body.  There 
is  firft  a  faline  Acrimony,  which 
may  be  either  muriatic,  Ipontane- 
oufly  acid,  or  fermented  :  the  faline 
Acrimony  may  be  the  Caufe  of 
thirft,  hoarfenefs,  roughnefs,  .dri- 
nefs,  ftiffnefs  of  the  Parts  ferviiifr 
to  Deglutition  and  the  Voice  j  very 
confiderably  aff2£l:  the  ferous  Hu¬ 
mours  of  the  Body,  too  much  dif- 
folve  or  unfit  them  for  repair¬ 
ing  the  Body,  and  even  defiroy  the 
Texture  of  the  fmaller  Solids,  and 
alfo  occafion  gnawing  Pains  and 
the  muriatic  Scurvy  :  the  fpontane- 
ous  acid  Acrimony  will  aftringe  or 
^rifp  up  the  Fibres,  incraffate  and 
coagulate  the  Juices,  give  the  Heart¬ 
burn,  crc.  And  this  kind  of  Acri¬ 
mony  principally  refides  in  fuch 
Summer-frqit  a^  is  over-ripe.  The 
likp  Effeds,  but  in  a  lefs  degree, 
|2iay  ^Ifo  b«  produced  by  fermented 
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acrimonious  Bodies,  as  by  prick’d 
Wines,  V  inegar,  i^c.  by  too  fi*ee  a 
Ufe  whereof  the  Serum  grows  fliarp 
and  acrid,  fo  as  to  bring  on  the 
Rheumatifm,  Gout,  The  aro¬ 
matic  or  fpicy  Acrimony,  caufed 
in  the  Body  by  the  mixture  of  a- 
crid  Salts,  and  Oils,  will  give  a 
Third,  Heat,  the  Heart- burn.  Vo¬ 
miting,  a  Fever,  ct-c.  Thirdly,  the 
Acrimony  of  ftrong  fpirituous  or 
inebriating  Liquors,  will  caufe  a 
drinefs  in  the  Mouth,  a  crifpy  Con- 
flridion  of  the  Fibres,  an  obflinate 
Coagulation  of  the  Juices,  Weak- 
nefs.  Flatulencies,  Obftrudions,  Fe¬ 
vers,  a  Dropfy,  (^^c.  And  lafily, 
the  fubtile  fermenting  Acrimony  of 
vinous  Liquors  newly  brew’d  or 
fermented,  will  generate  Wind  in 
the  Inteftines,  caufe  Vomitino-,  a 
Diarrhtea,  ct'c. 

Acrifia,  is  a  turbulent  State  of  a 
Difeafe,  which  will  fcarce  fuffer  anyf 
Judgment  to  be  form’d  thereof; 
from  the  privitive  Particle  and 
judico,  to  judge. 

Acrocordon,  is  a  particular  Species 
of  Warts,  that  is  more  fharp,  pro¬ 
minent  and  pendulous  .  than  the 
common  fort,  much  taken  notice  of 
by  antient  Writers,  particularly  by 
Aetius  and  Celfus ;  and  of  the  fame 
kind  as  Plutarch  reports,  Pahius 
Maximus  to  have  taken  the  Cogno- 
men  of  Verrucofus  from,  and  men¬ 
tioned  by  Serenus  Sammonicus  in  this 
Diftich. 

Interdum  exijih  turpi  verruca 
papilla, 

nine  quondam  Tahio  verum  cog-- 
'  nomen  adh&fit. 

Acromium,  from  axf©-,  fum- 
mus,  the  Top ;  and  Hume¬ 

rus^  the  Shoulder  ;  it  is  the  upper 
Procefs  of  thp  Shoulder-blade. 

AHei, 
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a  Word  by  wbichfome  an- 
tient  Writers  expreffed  Elder. 

A5iion^  and  a6live  Principles^  in 
Phylic,  have  been  made  life  of  to 
exprefs  fome  Divifions  of  Matter 
that  are  by  fome  particular  Modifi¬ 
cations,  comparatively  active  in  re- 
fped  of  others  ;  as  the  Chymifts 
call  Spirit,  Oil  and  Salt  adive,  be- 
caufe  their  Parts  are  fo  difpofed  to 
Motion,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  of 
Earth  and  Phlegm :  but  in  a  ftrift 
fenfe,  all  Motion  in  Matter  is  rather 
PafEon  i  and  there  is  no  adive 
Principle,  unlefs  we  call  fo  that 
known  Property  of  Gravitation,  or 
Attradion,  on  which  the  Newtoni¬ 
an  Philofophy  is  founded. 

Acuate^  from  acuo^  to  fharpen ; 
is  when  an  Acid  is  added  to  any 
Mixture  to  fharpen  it,  or  make  it 
fourer  than  before. 

Acute  Difeafe,  Inftitution  Wri¬ 
ters  define  this  very  confufedly  :  but 
what  beft  expreffes  it,  is  any  Dif- 
eafe  which  is  attended  with  an  in- 
creafed  Velocity  of  Blood,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  few  days. 

Addit ament,  a  Term  of  Chy- 
miftry  ;  which  fignifies  any  Mate¬ 
rial  mixt  along  with  a  principal  In¬ 
gredient,  to  fit  it  for  the  defign’d 
Operation.  Thus  Salts  are  diftill’d 
from  Bone-afhes,  Brick-duft,  or  the 
like,  to  prevent  their  running  toge¬ 
ther,  and  make  them  afford  their 
Sp  irits  with  the  greater  eafe. 

Adducent  Mufcles^  from  ad^  and 
duco,  to  bring- to ;  are  thofe  that 
bring  forward,  clofe,  or  draw  toge¬ 
ther  the  Parts  of  the  Body  where¬ 
to  they  are  annexed  :  as, 

AdduHor  OcuU,  is  the  Mufcle'of 
the  Eye  3  fo  called,  becaufe  it  in¬ 
clines  the  Pupil  towards  the  Nofe  j 
and  alfo  Bibitorius,  becaufe  it  di- 
reffs  the  Eye  towards  the  Cup  in 
drinking:. 

Addubior  PgIHcIs.  is  a  Mufcle  of 
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the  Thumb,  which  arifes  tendinous 
in  common  with  the  Adductor  In- 
dicis^  and  afcends  obliquely  towards 
a  broad  Termination  at  the  fuperior 
Part  of  the  firfi:  Bone  of  the  Thumb  j 
and  this  brings  the  Thumb  near  the 
Fore-finger. 

Addullor  PolUcis  Pedis,  is  a  Muf¬ 
cle  of  the  great  Toe,  which  arifes 
from  the  inferior  Part  of  the 
Cuneiforme  tertium,  and  is  inferred 
into  the  internal  Part  of  the  Ojfa 
Sejfamoideia  of  the  great  Toe,  which 
it  draws  nearer  the  reft. 

Adenography,  is  a  Treatife  of 
the  Glands,  horn  Glandula, 

a  Gland  ;  and  y^copco,  fcribo,  to 
write. 

Adenofus  abfcejfus,  is  a  hard  un¬ 
ripe  Tumor,  from  obftruded  Vif- 
cidities,  that  appears  like  a  natural 
Gland,  altho  in  Parts  free  from 
them. 

Adeps,  Fat,  fometimes  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  Pinguedo,  and  applied 
only  to  the  harder  Fat,  commonly- 
called  Suet  3  but  by  moft  Writers'" 
they  are  ufed  indifferently. 

Adepts  :  Such  are  called  fo  as 
pretend  to  fome  extraordinary  Skill 
in  Chymiftry,  from  adipifcor^  to  ob¬ 
tain  5  but  thefe  have  too  often  pro¬ 
ved  either  Enthufiafts  or  Impoftors  : 
and  fuch  Paracelfus,  Helmont,  and 
their  Followers  have  been  thought  5 
but  whether  juftly  or  no,  let  thofe 
fay  who  are  beft  acquainted  with 
their  Writings  and  Pretenfions. 

Adequate,  expreffes  an  Equality 
in  all  the  Properties  of  two  Bodies, 
from  ad,  and  aquo,  to  be  equal  to  3 
and  thus  adequate  Ideas  are  fuch  I- 
mages  or  Conceptions  of  an  Objeft, 
as  perfeftly  reprefent  it. 

Adiaphorous, ^Term  which  implies 
the  fame  with  neutral  3  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  of  fome  Spirits  and 
Salts,  which  are  neither  of  an  acid 
nor  alkaline  Nature. 
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'Admpneuftia,  from  the  privative 
Particle  a,  and  Sict'TTviso,  perfpiro  ,  is 
a  Diminution  or  Obftrudion  of  na¬ 
tural  Perfpiration,  and  that  in  which 
tire  Antients  chiefly  placed  the  Caufe 
of  Fevers. 

Adipofa  Memhrana,  is  any  fat 
Membrane,  whereof  every  Mufcle 
has  one,  from  Adeps,  which  fignifies 
Fat  j  but  it  is  more  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  in  which  the  Kidneys 
are  wrapped  up. 

Adipofa  Vena,  or  Renalis,  is  a 
Vein  arifing  from  the  defcending 
Trunk  of  the  Cava,  which  fpreads 
ttfelf  on  the  Coat  and  Fat  that  co¬ 
vers  the  Kidneys, 

Adi^ofi  Dacdus,  called  alfo  Sae- 
caU,  and  Vefiada  adipofA,  are  Paf- 
lages  which  convey  the  Fat  into  the 
Interftices  of  the  Mufcles,  or  to  the 
Parts  between  the  Flefh  and  the 
Skin. 

Adjutorrmn,  from  ad,  and  juvo, 
to  help,  is  a  Bone  fo  called,  by 
Vefalms  and  others,  becaufe  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  ufeful  in  lifting  up  the  Arm.  This 
Term  is  alfo  given  by  fome  Writers 
to  fuch  means  of  Cure  as  are  only 
fubfervient  to  others  of  more  Im¬ 
portance. 

Adnata  Tunica,  fo  called  from 
ad,  and  nafcor,  to  grow  to,  is  the 
common  Membrane  of  the  Eye  ;  al¬ 
fo  called  conjundive,  which  fprings 
from  the  Skull,  and  grows  to  the 
exterior  Part  of  the  Tunica  Cornea  5 
and  that  the  vifible  Species  may 
pafs  there,  leaves  a  round  Cavity 
forward,  to  which  is  annexed  an¬ 
other  Tunic,  without  any  particular 
name,  made  up  of  the  Tendons  of 
thofe  Mufcles  which  move  the  Eye  : 
by  reafon  of  its  whitenefs  it  is  alfo 
called  albuginea.  See  Eye. 

Adolefcens,  expreffes  that  Part  of 
Tife  between  the  End  of  Childhood, 
and  a  Man’s  full  Strength,  and  is 
reckoned  the  mod:  healthful. 
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Ad  Pondus  omnium,  the  Weighs 
of  the  whole,  fignifies,  that  the  laft 
prefcribed  Ingredient  ought  to  weigh 
as  much  as  alf  the  others  taken  to¬ 
gether. 

AdJiriHory.  See  Ajlringent, 

Adventitious,  is  any  thing  that 
accidentally,  and  not  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Courfe  of  natural  Caufes,  hap¬ 
pens  to  make  a  Part  of  another  5 
as  the  Nodes  and  Glands  in  flru- 
mous  Cafes  are  faid  to  be  adventi* 
tious  Glands,  in  diftindion  from 
thofe  which  are  naturally  produced. 

Adulteration,  is  the  debafing  a. 
Medicine  with  bad  Ingredients,  or 
putting  one  thing  for  another  for 
the  fake  of  greater  Profit  :  a  thino- 
very  well  underftood  by  the  whole- 
fale  Dealers  in  all  the  Parts  of  Me¬ 
dicine. 

Adufl,  from  aduro,  to  burn  j  fig- 
nifies  fuch  Humours  as  by  long 
Heat  become  of  a  hot  and  fiery 
Nature,  as  Choler,  and  the  like. 
But  this  Term  is  of  late  much  wore 
OLitofPhyfic,  becaufe  it  conveys  no 
diflind  Idea. 

^gagropilus,  is  ufed  for  thofe 
Balls  which  are  generated  in  the 
Stomachs  of  fome  Animals,  con¬ 
taining  matter  like  Hair,  and  hard 
without  fide  ;  and  of  which  a  very 
elaborate  Difiertation  hath  been 
wrote  by  Hieronymus  Velfchius  5 
wliich  the  Curious  may  turn  to  for 
further  Information. 

JEgylops,  is  a  Tumour  or  Swel- 
ling  in  the  great  Corner  of  the  Eye, 
by  the  Root  of  the  Nofe,  either 
with  or  without  an  Inflammation. 
This  name  is  alfo  given  to  a  Plant, 
for  its  fuppofed  Virtues  againfl:  fuch 
a  Diftemper.  ’Tis  derived  from 
rupicapra,  a  wild  Goat, 
and  globulus,  a  Ball. 

JEgyptiacum,  is  an  Ointment, 
tho  improperly  fo  called,  as  confift- 
ing  only  of  Honey,  Verdigreafe 

and 
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and  Vinegar.  ’Twas  firft  pvefcri- 
bed  by  Mefue,  and  feems  to  take  its 
name  from  its  colour,  which  re- 
fembles  that  of  an  Egyptian. 

JEolipile,  is  a  round  hollow  Ball 
made  of  iron,  Brafs,  Copper,  ^c. 
and  furnifhed  with  a  Neck,  in  which 
there  is  a  very  Bender  Pipe  open¬ 
ing  to  the  Ball.  Sometimes  the  Neck 
is  made  to  ferew  into  the  Ball,  that 
the  Cavity  may  the  more  readily  be 
filled  with  Water.  But  if  there  be 
no  Screw,  fill  it  with  Water,  thus  5 
heat  the  Ball  red  hot,  and  then 
throw  it  into  a  Vefiel  of  Water; 
the  Water  will  run  in  at  the  fmall 
Hale,  and  fill  about  ~  of  the  Ca- 
vitv.  And  if  after  this  the  JEoUplle 
he  laid  on  or  before  the  Fire,  fo 
that  t  e  Water  and  Vefiel  become 
very  nuich  heated,  the  vaporous 
Air  wid  be  forced  out  with  very 
great  Noife  and  Violence  ;  but  it 
will  be  by  fits,  and  not  with  a  con- 
ftant  and  uniform  Blafi:.  Perhaps 
they  may  be  fometimes  of  ufe  to 
blow  the  Fire,  where  a  very  quick 
and  ftrong  Blafi:  is  required.  And 
they  may  ferve  to  feent  or  per¬ 
fume  a  Room,  by  filling  them  with 
perfum’d  inftead  of  common  Wa¬ 
ter.  They  are  commonly  ufed  in 
Italy  to  cure  fmokey  Chimneys; 
which  they  do  by  being  hung  over 
the  Fire,  and  carrying  up  the  fmoke 
thereof  along  with  the  Ream  that 
ilTues  out  of  their  Orifice. 

JEcjuillbrmn,  is  when  either  equal 
Weights  at  equal  Diftances,  or  un¬ 
equal  ones  at  reciprocally  propor¬ 
tionable  Difiiances  from  the  Center, 
make  the  Arms  of  any  Libra  or 
Balance  to  hang  even  ;  fo  that  they 
do  equiponderate,  and  not  out-weigh 
one  another  :  In  fuch  a  Cafe  we 
fay  the  Balance  is  in  Jlquilibrio,  4 
common  Term  in  Mechanicks. 

JEqutvocaU  See  Equivocal. 

^th(r  is  underftood  of  that  Me¬ 


dium  or  Fluid,  in  which  all  othe& 
Bodies  float  :  but  fome  explain 
themfelves  to  mean  by  this  Term 
the  whole  Atmofphere,  and  what- 
foever  is  fufpeiided  in  it.  But 
ther^  in  propriety  of  Language,  fig- 
nifies  a  fine,  fluid,  fubtile  Subftanc© 
Or  Medium  much  rarer  than  Air, 
and  every  way  diffufed  in  the  in- 
terftaller  fpaces  of  the  World,  fo 
that  it  poirefiTes  infinitely  more  room 
than  all  the  folid  Matter  of  the  Uni- 
veiTe  put  together.  An  JEther,  en¬ 
dow’d  with  all  the  Properties  an  in¬ 
genious  Philofopher  cou’d  require, 
might  help  to  explain  many  Phaeno- 
mena  of  Nature,  and  has  for  this 
purpofe  been  adopted  by  Sir  ifaac' 
Newton,  and  offer’d  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  Caufe  of  Gravity.  See  Air. 

Mthiops  Mineral,  a  Medicine  fb 
called,  from  its  dark  colour,  pre¬ 
pared  of  Quickfilver  and  Sulphur 
ground  together  in  a  marble  Mor¬ 
tar  to  a  black  Pouder.  ’Tis  frequent¬ 
ly  preferibed  ;  but  thofe  who  have 
ufed  it  moft,  think  its  Virtues  are 
not  very  great. 

JErugo,  Verdigreafe,  is  Copper 
reduced  to  a  green  friable  Subftance 
by  Acids.  Diofeorides,  Rulandus^ 
Schroder,  and  other  Writers  on  the 
Materia  medica,  deferibe  both  a 
native  and  factitious  Sort.  Others 
give  the  fame  Appellation  to  the 
Rufi:  of  Iron  or.  Lead,  particularly 
Eallopius, 

JEjluary,  a  kind  of  Vapour-Bath.' 
Ambrofe  Parey  calls  an  Inftrument 
thus,  which  he  deferibes  for  convey¬ 
ing  Heat  to  any  particular  Part ;  and 
Palmarius^  de  morb.  contag.  gives 
a  Contrivance  under  this  Name  for 
fweating  the  whole  Body. 

JEtiology,  from  dijidi,  Caufa,  a 
Caufe,  and  ?.oy0-,  Sermo  ;  is  a 
Difeourfe  on  the  Caufes  of  Diftem- 
pers. 

JEiittSi 
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JEtkeSy  Eagle-Stone,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  is  faid  to  be  found  in  an 
Eagle's  Ned.  It  is  about  the  Big- 
uefs  of  a  Chefnut,  and  is  hollow 
with  fomewhat  in  it  that  rattles  up¬ 
on  fhaking  j  which  affords  fonie 
very  odd  Conceits,  it  being  for  this 
Reafon  termed  by  fonie.  Lapis  ve- 
tuti  pr&gn an Sy  alio  in  JJtefo  fonante, 
7.  e,  A  Stone  pregnant  with  ano¬ 
ther.  But  the  fabulous  Conjetdures 
of  its  Virtues  begin  to  be  taken  but 
little  notice  of. 

AjfeHion,  is  applied  on  many  Oc- 
cafions  where  the  name  of  the  Dif- 
temper  is  put  adjedively,  as  Hypo- 
condriacal  Affedion,  and  the  like. 
This  Term  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
in  Phyfics,  much  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  Properties  i  as  the  Affedions  of 
Matter  are  thofe  Properties  with 
which  it  is  naturally  endued. 

^gillochum.  Aloes  Wood  ;  it  is 
a  Tree  in  the  Eaft-Indies  brought 
to  us  in  fmall  Bits,  of  a  very  fra¬ 
grant  Scent.  It  is  hot,  drying,  and 
accounted  a  Strengthener  of  the 


Nerves  in  general.  The  bed  is  of 
a  blackidi  purple  Colour,  and  fo 
light  as  to  fwim  upon  Water. 

Agent,  is  improperly  fometimes 
attributed  to  Mendruums,  or  fuch 
Bodies  as  in  Mixture  have  the  great- 
cd  fhare  of  Motion. 

Agglutination,  is  in  dridnefs  the 
glewing  two  Bodies  together  j  but 
generally  imports  the  Addition  of 
new  Subdance,  or  giving  a  greater 
Confidence  to  the  animal  Fluids, 
whereby  they  are  render’d  fitter  for 
Nourifhment.  See  IncraJJating. 

Aggregate,  is  the  Sum  arifing 
from  the  Addition  of  two  or  more 
Bodies  together  ;  from  ad,  and  gre- 
go,  to  gather  together, 

Agrefla,  is  the  fame  as  Ompha-r 
cium,  which  is  the  Juice  of  unripe 
Grapes.  The  Oil  likewife  from  un¬ 
ripe  Olives  is  by  fon>e  called  in  like 
manner. 
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Agrypny,  from  the  private  Par¬ 
ticle  ct,  and  uVr©”,  Somnus,  is  long 
Watching,  when  Perfons  cannot 
fleep,  and  is  the  fame  as  a  Coma 
Vigil. 

^  Agues  :  Intermitting  Fevers  of  all 
kinds  aie  of  this  Clafs  5  and  whether 
there  is  a  cold  Fit  or  not,  is  of  no 
^gieat  moment  as  to  the  Intentions 
of  cure,  that  being  more  accidental 
than  efiential  hereunto  j  altho  in¬ 
deed  the  Term  Ague,  if  from  Algor, 
Coldnefs,  as  fome  will  have  iC  is 
applicable  only  where  the  cold  Fit 
is  fenfible.  See  Digrejjwn  z.  con¬ 
cerning  Agues,  CT'c.  in  the  Expla¬ 
nations  of  SanLiorius's  hiedictna 
Static  a. 

AgyrtsL,  formerly  expreded  cer¬ 
tain  Strollers,  who  pretended  to 
drange  things  from  fupernatural  Af- 
fidances,  but  of  late  is  applied  to 
ull  Quacks,  and  illiterate  Dablers  in 
Medicine. 

Air,  is  generally  underdood  to 
be  that  Fluid  in  which  we  breathe, 
that  is  compredible,  dilatable,  and 
covers  the  Earth  to  a  great  height  j 
and  differs  from  AEther  in  refraftino^ 
the  Rays  of  the  heavenly  Lumina¬ 
ries.  For  its  many  Properties,  con- 
fult  Boyle,  Hook,  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton',  but  the  mod  material  are 
the  follo^ving. 

The  lower  Parts  of  Air  are  al¬ 
ways  more  compreffed  than  thofe 
above  5  and  the  Spaces  into  W’hich 
it  may  be  compreffed,  are  always 
reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
compreding  Weight ;  and  becaufe 
its  Denfity  is  proportional  to  its 
Compredion,  its  Particles  recede 
fiom  each  other  witn  Forces  reci¬ 
procally  proportional  to  the  Didan¬ 
ces  of  their  Centers. 

The  fpecidc  Gravity  of  Air  to 
Water,  according  to  Mr,  Boyle,  is 
in  round  Numbers  edimated,  as  i 
tQ  yQoo ;  But  from  comparing  his 
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Experiments  with  the  Obfervations 
of  Dr.  Halley  and  Sir  Jfaac  New^^ 
toUf  its  Dendty  appears  to  be  near¬ 
er,  as  I  to  800  5  and  the  Denfity 
of  Mercury  to  Water  being  as  14 
to  1,  the  Denfity  of  Air  to  Mercury 
will  be  as  i  to  moo  :  fo  that  the 
Air  we  breathe  in  takes  up  11200 
times  the  fpace  that  a  like  Quantity 
of  Mercury  would.  And  yet  the 
Air  oy  Experiment  hath  been  found, 
without  any  adventitious  Heat,  by 
the  Force  of  its  own  Spring,  to 
pofTefs  13000  times  the  fpace  it 
does  when  prelTed  by  the  incum¬ 
bent  Atmofphere  5  and  therefore  it 
may  pofTefs  a  fpace  145^00000 
times  greater  than  the  fame  Weight 
of  Mercury5  and  by  the  Addition  of 
Heat,  it  may  be  forced  to  fill  a 
fpace  yet  much  larger.  Now  if 
we  confider  the  Air  we  breathe  in 
may  be  comprefl'ed  into  40  times 
lefs  fpace  than  that  which  it  now 
fills,  it  may  then  pofiefs  a  fpace 
^2,0000  times  greater  at  one  time 
than  another  \  for  1  3000  X  4o  =: 
.520000. 

Our  Bodies  are  equally  preffed 
upon  by  the  incumbent  Atmo¬ 
fphere,  and  the  Weight  they  fuftain 
is  equal  to  a  Cylinder  of  Air,whofe 
Bafe  is  equal  to  the  Superficies  of 
our  Bodies.  Now  a  Cylinder  of 
Air  of  the  Height  of  the  Atmo¬ 
fphere  is  equal  to  a  Cylinder  of  Wa¬ 
ter  of  the  fame  Bafe,  and  35  Foot 
high,  as  appears  by  the  Experiment 
of  Pumping  ;  fo  that  every  Foot 
fquare  of  the  Superficies  of  our  Bo¬ 
dies,  is  preffed  upon  by  a  Weight 
of  Air  equal  to  cubical  Feet  of 
Water;  and  a  cubical  Foot  of  Wa¬ 
ter  being  found  by  Experiment  to 
weigh  76  Pound  Troy  Weight,  there¬ 
fore  the  Compafs  of  a  Foot  fquare 
upon  the  Superficies  of  our  Bodies 
ftiftains  a  Quantity  of  Air  equal  to 
2660  ft,  for  76  X  35  —  2660  j  and 
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fo  many  Foot  Square  as  is  upon 
the  Superficies  of  a  Body’’,  fo  many 
times  266oib  does  that  Body  bear  ; 

So  that  if  the  Superficies  of  a  Man’s 
Body  was  to  contain  15  fquare  Feet, 
which  is  pretty  near  the  Truth,  he 
would  fuftain  a  Weight  equal  to 
39900  it,  for  2660  X  15  —  39900, 
which  is  above  13  Tun.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  W eight  of  Air  which 
our  Bodies  fuftain  at  one  time  more 
than  at  another,  is  alfo  very  great. 
The  whole  Weight  of  Air  which 
preffes  upon  our  Bodies  when  the 
Mercury  is  high  eft  in  the  Barometer, 
is  equal  to  39900  lb;  The  Differ¬ 
ence  therefore  between  the  greateft? 
and  the  leaft  Preffure  of  Air  upon 
our  Bodies,  may  be  prov’d  to  be  e- 
qual  to  3982  ih.  The  Difference  of 
the  Air’s  Weight  at  different  times, 
is  meafured  by  the  different  Height 
to  which  the  Mercury  is  buoyed  up 
in  the  Barometer ;  and  the  greateft 
Variation  cf  the  Height  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  being  3  Inches,  a  Column  of 
Air  of  any  affignable  Bafe  equal  to 
the  Weight  of  a  Cylinder  of  Mercu¬ 
ry  of  the  fame  Bafe,  and  the  Alti¬ 
tude  of  3  Inches,  will  be  taken  off 
from  the  Preffure  upon  a  Body  of  an 
equal  Bafe,  at  luch  times  as  the 
Mercury  is  three  Inches  lower  in 
the  Barometer ;  fo  that  every  Inch 
fquare  of  the  Surface  of  our  Bodies 
is  preffed  upon  at  one  time  more 
than  another,  by  a  Weight  of  Ah* 
equal  to  the  Weight  of  three  cubi¬ 
cal  Inches  of  Mercury.  Now  a  cu¬ 
bical  Foot  of  Water  being  76  It,  a 
cubical  Foot  of  Mercury  muft  be 
1064  ft,  “102144  Drams.  And  as 
102144  Drams  is  to  a  cubical  Foot, 
or  which  is  all  one,  1728  cubical 
Inches ;  :  59-i-||-  Drams,  to  one 
cubical  Inch,  So  that  a  cubical 
Inch  of  Mercury  (throwing  away 
the  Fraftion,  which  is  inconfidera- 
ble)  is  “  59  Drams  *,  and  there  be- 
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4ng  144  fquare  Inches  1*11  a  Foot 
-fquare,  therefore  a  Mafs  of  Mercury 
of  a  Foot  fquare  Safe  m  144  fquare 
Inches,  and  three  Inches  high,mufl: 
contain  432  cubical  Inches  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  which  X  59  (the  Number  of 
Dra^s  in  a  cubical  Inch  of  Mercu¬ 
ry/ makes  2^488  Drams:  and  this 
Weight  does  a  Foot  fquare  of  the 
Surfaces  of  our  Bodies  fuftain  at  one 
time  more  than  at  another.  Sup- 
pofe  again  the  Superficies  of  a  hu¬ 
man  Body  zr  I  ^  Foot  fquare,  then 
would  the  Body  fuftain  at  one  time 
more  than  at  another,  a  Weight 
ZHiCy  X  215  4S  8  Drams 

Ounces)  11:3982  ^  ih 

Troy. 

Hence  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
Wonder,  that  we  fometimes  fiirfer 
in  our  Health  by  a  Change  of  W ea- 
ther,  that  it  is  the  greateft  we  don’t 
always  do  fo  :  for  v/hen  we  confi- 
der,that  our  Bodies  are  fometimes 
preffed  upon  by  near  a  Tun  and  a 
half  Weight  more  than  at  another, 
and  that  this  Variation  is  often  very 
fudden  ;  ’tis  furprizing  that  every 
luchChange  Ihouldnot  entirely  break 
the  Frame  of  our  Bodies  to  pieces. 
And  the  Veflels  of  our  Bodies  being 
lb  much  ffcraitned  by  an  encreafed 
PrefTure,  would  flagnate  the  Blood 
up  to  the  very  Heart,  and  the  Cir¬ 
culation  would  quite  ceafe,  if  Na¬ 
ture  had  not  wifely  contriv’d,  that 
when  the  Refiftance  to  the  circula¬ 
ting  Blood  is  greatefl,  the  Impetus 
by  which  the  Heart  contrails  fhould 
be  fo  too  j  for  upon  increafe  of 
the  Weight  of  the  Air,  the  Lungs 
'  will  be  more  forcibly  expanded, 
and  thereby  the  Blood  more  inti¬ 
mately  broken  and  divided,  fo  that 
it  becomes  fitter  for  the  more  fluid 
Secretions ;  fuch  as  that  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  Fluid,  by  which  the  Heart 
will  be  more  ftrongly  contraded. 
And  the  Blood’s  Motion  towards 


the  Surface  of  the  Body  being  ob- 
ftruded,  it  willpafs  in  greater  (>uan- 
tity  to  the  Brain,  where  the  Preflure 
of  the  Air  is  taken  off  by  the  Cm- 
nium  5  upon  which  fcore  alfo  more 
Spirits  will  be  feparated,  and  the 
Heart  on  that  account  too  more  en¬ 
abled  to  carry  on  the  Circulation 
thro’  all  paflable  Canals,  whilfl: 
fome  others  towards  the  Surface  are 
obftrucicd.  The  moft  confiderable 
Alteration  made  in  the  Blood  upon 
the  Air’s  greater  or  leffer  Preflure 
on  the  Surface  of  our  Bodies,  is  ren- 
dring  the  Blood  more  or  lefs  corn- 
pad,  and  making  it  croud  into  a 
jefs,  or  expand  into  a  greater  Space 
in  the  Veflels  it  runs  in  :  For  the 
Air  contained  in  the  Blood  always 
keeps  itfelf  m  ^quilibrlo  with  the 
external  Air  that  prefles  upon  our 
Bodies ;  and  this  it  does  by  a  con- 
flant  Nifus  to  unbend  itfelf,  which 
is  always  proportional  to  the  com- 
preffing  W eight  by  v/hich  it  was  bent: 
fo  that  if  the  Compreflion  or  Weight 
of  the  circumambient  Air  be  ever  fo 
little  abated,  the  Air  contained  v/ith- 
in  the  Blood  unfolds  its  Spring, 
and  forces  the  Blood  to  take  up  a 
larger  Space  than  it  did  before.  For 
further  Effeds  of  the  Changes  of 
Air  upon  human  Bodies,  fee  Mead 
de  Imperio  Solis  ac  Luna  in  Corpora 
humana  ;  Wainwright's  Non-natu¬ 
rals  5  SanHorius's  Mediclna  Statica^ 
with  Explanations  ;  and  particularly 
what  here  Bands  under  the  Term 
Refpiration.  •  As  for  its  Elafticity 
and  undulatory  Motion  by  which 
Sounds  are  propagated,  with  many 
other  of  its  Properties,  confult 
'sGravefand's  Elements  of  Natural 
Philofophyj  or  rather  Wolfii  Ekmen- 
ta  Mathefeos  univerfa. 

Air-Pump,  an  Engine  contriv’d  to 
exhaufl:  or  draw  out  the  Air  from 
Veflels;  in  which  any  living  Bodies 
or  other  Subfiances  may  be  inck?- 

ded. 
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ded,  to  fhew  the  EfFefls  thereof! 
This  Engine  has  brought  a  deal  of 
Light  both  into  Philofophy  and  Me¬ 
dicine;  for  the  firft  Improvement 
whereof,  fo  as  to  make  it  manage¬ 
able  and  commodious,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

Al,  is  an  Arabic  Particle  put  to 
Words  to  exalt  their  Value  or  Sig- 
niticancy  ;  as  Alcaly,  Alchymy,  and 
the  like. 

Alaguecdy  a  native  Stone  found  in 
Balagaty  that  immediately  flops  any 
violent  HEemorrhage. 

Alabajire^  a  certain  foft  Species 
of  Marble,  fo  called  from  the  Name 
of  a  Town  in  Egypt^  near  which  it 
grew.  The  Antients  made  great  ufe 
of  it  for  Boxes  to  contain  their  pre¬ 
cious  Ointments  or  Perfumes.  At 
prefent  it  is  pretty  much  negle£led, 
tho  Mr.  Boyle  made  feveral  Experi¬ 
ments  upon  it,  which  admirably  il- 
iuflrate  and  confirm  his  Doclrine  of 
Fluidity  and  Firmnefs.  As  for 
what  concerns  Statues,  or  calling 
of  Moulds  with  this  Stone,  its  place 
is  now  generally  fupply’d  by  Plaifler 
of  Baris. 

j  Al&t  fignifies  Wings,  and  there- 

j  fore  is  often  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch 
||  Parts  of  the  Body  as  bear  any  Re- 
II  femblance  thereto  ;  as  the  fides  of 
ii  the  Nofe,  the  upper  Part  of  the 
;E  Ear,  and  the  Procefs  of  the  Bone 
|i  Sph&noides. 

I  Alares  Mufeuli,  See  Pterygoides. 

'  Albuginea  Oculi.  See  AdnataJu- 

9iica.  Albugo  and  Album  Oculi  are 
the  fame.  Albugo  fometimes  alfo 
ij  expreffes  the  Pin  and  Web,  which  is 
l|  a  white  Speck  in  the  horny  Tunicle 
lij  of  the  Eye  that  obflrudls  the  Sight. 

Albuginea  Tunica^  See  Tunica 
!.  'Albuginea. 

Alcahefl,  is  an  Arabic  Word  to 
exprefs  a  univeiTal  Difrolvent,which 
was  pretended  to  by  Paracelfus  and 
|i|  Helmont ;  the  latter  whereof  (a  Man 
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otherwife  of  great  Veracity,  as  m 
the  Experiments  he  delivers,  which 
have  fince  his  time  been  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated  with  Succefs)  calls  all 
the  Gods  to  witnefs  that  he  was  pof. 
fefs’d  of  it.  Upon  a  full  Examina¬ 
tion  into  this  Matter,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  diligent  Search  of  the 
incomparable  Boerhave^  we  have 
room  to  fufpecl  that  Helmont  iu 
this  cafe  impofed  upon  himfelf,  or 
pretended  to  more  than  he  could 
really  perform  ;  tho  the  thing  in  it 
felf  involves  no  manner  of  Contra- 
didion,  and  appears  not  abfolutelj 
impoffible  to  general  Philofophers, 
however  ridiculous  or  defperate  k 
may  be  thought  by  Men  not  well 
veiTed  in  chymical  Matters.  See 
Boyle,  as  to  the  Eufinefs  of  Men- 
llruums,  and  Boerhave's  Chymiftiy. 

Alchymy,  the  more  compIe.Y 
difficult  and  elaborate  part  of  Chy- 
miftry,  chiefiy  concerned  in  the 
ripening,  purifying  and  tranfmuting 
the  bafer  Metals  into  the  nobler,  as 
Tin  or  Quickfilver  into  Silver,  or 
Gold,  crc.  by  means  of  particular 
Menftruums,  Additions,  or  the  uni- 
veiTal  Agentj  Fire,  ’Tis  great  pity 
this  Matter  has  never  been  fully  en¬ 
quir’d  into  ;  for  to  a  natural  Philo- 
fopher  there  is  nothing  at  ail  con- 
tradidory  or  whimfical  in  it.  A 
Man  cannot  fhew  his  Ignorance 
in  this  part  of  Philofophy  more, 
than  by  treating  it  with  an  Air 
of  Contempt  ;  not  but  he  may 
otherwife  be  a  Man  of  trreat 
Knowledge  or  Learning ;  but  AU 
chymy  can  never  be  learnt  without 
Pradice.  Many  furprizing  things 
are  daily  done  in  this  way  by  mere 
Mechanics,  or  illiterate  Perfons 
who  have  had  the  Misfortune  to  be 
defpifed  even  by  the  Philofophers, 
as  well  as  the  Men  of  the  World. 
But  whoever  ventures  to  depreciate 
or  fpeak  flightingly  of  Chymifty 
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Alchymy,  fliould  firfl:  be  fare  that 
they  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
Art  they  cenfure.  The  Prevalence 
of  this  forward  Humour,  has  hin¬ 
der’d  many  Men  from  publifliing 
what  they  knew  of  this  admirable 
Art,  which  any  one  may  eafily  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  is  no  Chimera.  They 
who  are  unwilling  to  be  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  making  particular  Experi¬ 
ments,  may  confult  the  Writings  of 
fuch  candid  and  ingenuous  Authors 
as,  Mr.  Boyle,  M.  Homberg,  and  the 
prefent  Profeffor  of  Chymiftry  at 
Leyden* 

Alcall,  generally  taken  to  mean 
all  fuch  Bodies  as  will  ferment  with 
Acids ;  but  more  properly  belongs 
only  to  fuch  Salts  as  are  made  by 
Incineration,  and  are  fometimes 
called  lixiviate  or  fix’d  Salts. 

Alcallz.ation,  or  Alcalizated,  is 
when  any  Liquor  is  impregnated 
with  an  alkaline  Salt,  either  to  make 
it  a  better  Difiblvent  for  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Purpofes,  or  to  load  the 
Phlegm  fo  as  not  to  rife  in  Diftilla- 
tion,  whereby  the  fpirituous  Parts 
will  go  over  more  pure. 

Alcohol^  a  Term  ufed  by  Chy- 
mlfis,  both  for  a  high  redify’d 
dephlegmated  Spirit  of  Wine,  and 
for  any  thing  reduced  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  Powder.  Rolfinkms,  We~ 
del'ms,  and  fome  others  have  difpu- 
ted  much  about  its  proper  Etymolo¬ 
gy  and  Signification  ;  but  it  now 
is  well  defin’d  and  limited  by  the 
modern  Phllofophical  Chymifts. 

Alembich,  is  the  common  Inftru- 
ment  of  Diftillation,  v/hich  every 
one  muft  have  feen  :  But  inftead  of 
the  round  Copper  Head  as  ufiial, 
*tis  now  cuftomary  to  have  a  Pew¬ 
ter  Neck  rife  fomewhat  higher  out 
of  it,  and  turn  down  again  to  join 
the  Worm  5  becaufe  this  way  the 
inclofed  Liquor  is  not  fo  apt  to  run 
over  with  too  great  a  Fire  j  and  it 
draws  the  Liquor  finer. 


Alextphafmtck^  is  a  Term  doubt-' 
ful  both  in  its  Etymology  and  Sig¬ 
nification,  but  it  is  mofi:  ftridly 
apply’d  to  fuch  things  as  prevent 
the  mifchiefs  of  Bites  from  poifo- 
nous  Animals ;  it  is  however  com¬ 
monly  given  to  all  thofe  things 
which  avail  in  Fevers,  efpecially 
thofe  of  a  malignant  kind,  by  pro¬ 
moting  Sweat,  ^ 

Alexiterial,  is  of  the  fame  Signi¬ 
fication,  and  ordinarily  ufed  to  Me¬ 
dicines  given  in  Fevers. 

Algarot,  is  a  Name  given  by 
fome  Chymifts  to  the  Mercurim 

Alhandal,  an  Arabic  Name  for 
Colocynthts* 

Allformes  MufcuVi ,  are  Mufcles 
arifing  from  the  Pterygoide  Bone^ 
and  ending  in  the  Neck  of  the  low¬ 
er  Jaw,  and  towards  the  internal 
Seat  of  the  Head. 

Allformes  Procejfus,  are  the  Pro¬ 
minences  of  the  Os  Cuneiforme, 

Ailment,  ab  alendo,  to  nourifh, 
includes  all  that  is  taken  in-,  as  Meat 
or  Drink,  from  whence  Nourifti- 
ment  is  expeifted. 

Aliquot  Parts,  are  fuch  Parts  of 
any  Number  or  Quantity  as  will  ex- 
adly  meafure  it  without  any  Re¬ 
mainder  :  As  5  is  an  Aliquot  Part 
of  iz,  becaufe  being  taken  4  times, 
it  will  juft  meafure  if, 

Alkahefl,  and  Alkali,  See  Aka- 
hejl  and  Alcall. 

Allentoles,  is  the  urinary  Tunick 
placed  between  the  Amnion  and 
Chorion,  which  by  the  Navel  and 
Urachus  (or  Paftage  by  which  the 
Urine  is  conveyed  from  the  Infant 
in  the  Womb)  receives  the  Urine 
that  comes  out  of  the  Bladder.  Dr. 
Hale  in  Phil.  TranfaH  N*^  27  r.  has 
given  a  Very  accurate  Defcription  of 
the  human  Allentoies  ;  and  aftign’d 
the  Reafon  why  thofe  who  believed 
its  Exiftcnce,  had  not  before  fully 

found 
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^  found  it  out  :  and  given  alfo  an 
Anfvver  to  thofe  who  yet  deny  its 
Reality.  This  is  likewife  called 
Farcimtnalis,  from  Farci- 

men,  a  Gut,  and  Forma, 

Shape  j  becaufe  in  many  Brutes  it 
is  in  the  Shape  of  a  Gut-Pudding, 
but  in  Man,  and  fome  other  Ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  round,  and  like  the  thin 
foft  Skin  which  wrapped  the  Child 
j  in  the  Womb. 

Almonds  of  the  Throaty  or  Ton- 
filU,  called  improperly  Almonds  of 
the  Ears.  They  are  two  round 
Glands  placed  on  the  fides  of  the 
Bafis  of  the  Tongue  under  the  com¬ 
mon  Membrane  of  the  Fauces,  with 
which  they  are  cover’d  j  each  of 
them  hath  a  large  Oval  Sinus,  which 
opens  into  the  Fauces,  and  in  it 
there  are  a  great  number  oflelTer 
ones,  which  difcharge  themfelves 
thro’  the  great  Sinus  of  a  mucous 
and  flippery  Matter  into  the  Fauces, 
Larynx,  and  OEfophagus,  for  the 
moiftning  and  lubricating  of  thofe 
Parts.  When  the  OEfophagus  Muf- 
cle  a^feth,  it  compreffeth  the  Al¬ 
monds  ;  and  as  they  are  fubjed  to 
Inflammation,  they  frequently  are 
the  Occaflon  of  what  the  common 
People  call  a  fore  Throat. 

!  Aloeticks,  are  Medicines  which 
I  chiefly  confift  of  Aloes. 

Alopechy,  is  a  falling  of  the  Hair, 
from  what  Caufe  foever ;  from 
Fulpes,  a  Fox,  whofe  U- 
rine  it  is  faid  will  occafion  Bald- 
nefs ;  or  becaufe  fuch  a  Difeafe  is 
I  common  to  that  Creature. 

Alphas,  is  the  Didemper  defcri- 
bed  by  Celfus  under  the  Name  of 
I  Vitiligo,  wherein  the  Skin  is  rough, 

I  and  looks  as  if  it  had  Drops  of 
W'hite  upon  it,  not  much  differing 
from  Morphew. 

;  ^  Alteratives,  or  altering  Medi¬ 

cines,  are  fuch  as  have  no  immedi¬ 
ate  fenfible  Operation,  but  gra¬ 
dually  gain  upon  the  Conftitution, 


by  changing  the  Humours  from  a 
State  of  Didemperature  to  Health, 
See  Cathartics.  ’Tis  now  found 
a  ferviceable  thing  to  give  fuch  Me¬ 
dicines  as  are  properly  cathartic^ 
by  way  of  Alteratives  in  ftubboru 
chronical  Cafes.  Thus  the  TinElur. 
Sacra,  for  indance,  given  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a  Spoonful  for  a 
Dofe,  has  no  immediate  effed  upon 
the  Intedines,  fo  as  to  difcharge 
their  Contents,  but  pades  on  to  the 
farther  Stages  of  Circulation, 

Aludels  are  fubliming  Pots  ufed 
in  Chymidry :  They  are  without 
Bottoms,  and  fitted  into  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  many  as  there  is  occafion 
for  ;  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Furnace 
there  is  a  Pot  that  holds  the  Matter 
to  be  fublimed  5  and  at  the  Top 
there  is  a  Head  to  retain  the  Flow=» 
ers  that  rife  up  after  this  manner. 

a  The  Head* 

1,2, 5.  Three  Aludels. 

e  The  Pot  holding 
the  Matter  to  be 
fublimed. 

f  The  Fire-Place. 

Alvearium,  the  Cn 
ward  Ear,  near  the  Paflage  which 
conveys  the  Sound.  In  it  that 
Matter  is  colleded  called  Ear-Wax, 
Alveoli,  thofe  Cavities  in  the 
Jaws  where  the  Teeth  are  placed. 

Alvus,  is  underdood  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Abdomen ;  but,  in  a  more 
limited  and  drisd  Senfe,  exprelfes 
rather  the  Condition  of  the  Bowels ; 
as  when  a  Perfon  is  laxative,  it  is 
called  Alvus  liquida  5  when  codive^ 
Alvus  dura  ;  and  when  very  codive, 
Alvus  adJlriHa. 

Amalgatna,  is  the  Mixture  of 
nay  other  Metal  with  Quickfilver, 
Amalgamate  a  Chymical  Term^' 
C  figJQi- 
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fignifying  the  mixing  of  any  othei* 
M^etal  with  Quickiilver,  either  for 
the  Conveniency  of  working  it,  as 
in  Gilding,  or  to  reduce  fuch  Metal 
into  Powder,  as  Gold,  for  medici" 
nal  Ufes. 

u4f?iatorii  Mufcles  of  the 

Eyes,  w’nich  give  them  a  Caft  fide- 
ways,  and  aiiiif  that  particular  Look 
which  is  by  fome  called  Ogling  ; 
from  awo,  to  love,  or  Amator,  a 
Lover.  When  the  Ahduclor  and 
Bumilis  ad  together,  they  give  this 
oblique  Motion. 

Amaurofis,  from  oh~ 

fcuro,  to  darken,  is  a  Dimnefs  of 
Sight,  whether  the  Objed  be  near 
or  at  a  diftance  j  but  not  from  any 
vifible  Defed  in  the  Eye,  but  from 
fome  Diftemperature  of  the  inner 
Parts,  occafioning  the  Reprefentati- 
ons  of  Flies,  Duft,  <:^c.  floating 
before  the  Eyes  ;  which  Appearan¬ 
ces  are  nothing  elfe  than  the  Parts 
of  the  Retina  hid  and  compreffed  by 
the  Blood-Veffels  being  too  much 
Ruffed  and  diffended :  fo  that  in 
many  of  its  Parts  all  Senfe  is  loft, 
and  therefore  no  Images  can  be 
painted  upon  them,  whereby  the 
Eyes,  as  it  generally  happens,  be¬ 
ing  continually  rolling  round,  many 
Parts  of  Obje'ds  falling  fucceftively 
upon  them,  are  obfcure.  The 
Cure  of  this  depends  upon  a  remo¬ 
val  of  the  Stagnations  in  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  tbofe  Arteries  which 
run  over  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye  5 
and  whatfoever  forces  away  the 
Matter  obftruding  them,  will  alfo 
be  able  to  remove  the  like  Obftruc- 
tions  in  the  Arteries  of  any  other 
Part  of  the  Brain.  For  what  is  ge¬ 
nerally  faid  concerning  the  Optick 
Kerves  being  obftruded  in  this  Cafe, 
is  ridiculous  ;  for  the  Arteries  muft 
firft  be  obftruded,  becaufe  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Nerves,  wLich  was 
not  before  in  the  Arteries :  and 
when  a  Nerve  is  obftruded,  it  may 
be  taken  for  incurable® 


Amher^  a  concreted  vegetable 
Juice  or  Gum,  tho  vulgarly  refer’d 
to  the  foftil  Kingdom.  ’Tis  rec¬ 
kon’d  Cardiac  and  Cephalick. 

Ambej  is  a  fuperficial  jetting  out 
of  a  Bone.  It  is  alfo  the  Name  of 
a  Chirurgical  Inftrument  with  which 
they  reduce  Bones,  defcribed  by 
ScultetiiSf  Arm.  Chirurg.  Tar.  i.  Tab, 
24.  Fig.  /,  2.  till  proper  Remedies 
for  opening  them  are  better  known. 

Ambl'yop^,  is  the  fame  Difeafe  as 
Amaurofisy  which  fee  5  from 
Cao?,  obtufuSy  dull,  and 
Video,  to  fee. 

Amhrcjia,  was  a  founding  Title 
given  to  Medicines  which  were  pre¬ 
tended  of  uncommon  Efficacy  for 
fupporting  the  Principles  of  Life, 
and  procuring  a  kind  of  Immorta¬ 
lity  :  but  fuch  Terms  are  now  to  be 
met  with  only  amongft  the  Herd 
of  Empiricks. 

Amma,  is  the  Name  of  a  Girdle 
or  Trufs,  ufed  in  Ruptures  to  hinder 
the  Inteftines  from  bearing  down 
too  much. 

Amnion.,  or  Amnios^  is  the  in- 
nermoft  Membrane  with  which  the 
FoetuAm  the  Womb  is  moft  imme¬ 
diately  cover’d,  and  with  which  the 
reft  of  the  Secundtnes,  the  Chorion^ 
and  Alantois  are  ejeded  after  Birth  ; 
it  is  whiter  and  thinner  than  the  Cho¬ 
rion,  It  contains  alfo  a  nutritious 
Humour,  feparated  by  Glands  fup- 
plied  to  it  for  that  purpofe,  with 
which  the  Fmm  is  preferv’d.  It  is 
outwardly  clothed  with  the  urinary 
Membrane,  and  the  Chorion^  which 
fometimes  ftick  fo  clofe  to  one  Ano¬ 
ther,  that  they  can  fcarce  be  fepa¬ 
rated.  It  hath  all  its  Veftels  from 
the  fame  Origin  as  the  Chorion. 

Amphibleflroides,  from 

Rete,  a  Net,and  ^i'Qr,Forma, 
Shape,  is  a  foft,  white,  and  flimy 
Subftance,  which  is  thus  named,  be- 
caufe  if  it  be  thrown  into  Water,  It 
refembles  a  Net,  It  fhoots  from 

the 
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the  Centre  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  and 
confifts  of  the  medullary  Subftance 
of  it;  and  expanding  it  felf  over 
the  vitreous  Humour,  is  extended 
as  far  as  the  L  'lgamentum  Ciliare,  or 
the  Ligament  of  the  Eye-Lids.  If 
the  whole  Eye  was  to  be  confider’d 
as  a  Elower,  growing  to  the  Brain 
by  the  Optick  Nerve,  this  Tunick 
would  be  the  Flower  it  felf,  and  the 
other  two,  the  Sceterotka  and  Cho^ 
roides,  be  only  in  the  nature  of  a 
Stem.  This  feems  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  Organ  of  Sight,  and  receives 
the  vifible  Species  within  the  Eye, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  a  white 
Wall,  ora  piece  of  white  Paper  in 
a  darkned  Room,  receives  and  re- 
prefents  the  vifible  Species  which 
are  intromitted  thro’  a  little  Hole, 
fo  as  to  form  what  we  now  call  the 
Camera  Ohfcura  5  by  feeing  whereof 
the  Nature  of  Vifion  may  be  pret¬ 
tily  explained. 

Amphif7nelaf  is  an  anatomical 
Knife,  that  is  ed^ed  on  both  fides, 
from  dfJL/p],  utrinque,  on  both  fides, 
and  Cultellus,  a  Knife. 

Amphora^  is  a  Meafure  men¬ 
tioned  by  antient  phyfical  Writers, 
containing  eight  Gallons  5  of  Oil 
72,  Pounds  ;  of  Wine  80  Pounds, 
and  of  Honey  1 80  Pounds,  as  Caf- 
tellm  informs  us. 

Amputation^  is  the  cutting  off 
any  Limb,  or  Part  of  the  Body. 

Amulety  a  thing  hung  about  the 
Neck,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Body,  in  hopes  of  preventing  or 
curing  fome  particular  Difeafes.  The 
thing  it  felf  is  thought  to  carry  an 
Air  of  Superftition  along  with  it  j 
and  perhaps  it  has  been  much  a- 
bufed  in  that  refpeft  :  but  whoever 
confiders  the  Nature  of  the  Bodies 
ufually  preferibed  for  this  purpofe, 
the  EfFedls  of  their  Effluvia,  the 
Opennefs  or  Porofity  of  the  human 
Body,  with  its  wonderful  Confent 
of  Parts,  or  their  Adion  upon  one 


another, will  find  no  reafon  to  disbe- 
liC'/e  the  poffible  Efiicacy  of  Amu¬ 
lets  5  tho  fome  defigning  Men  have 
made  an  ill  ufe  of  the  Notion.  That 
wonderful  things  are  pcrformable 
by  them  in  Medicine,  we  learn  from 
a  Variety  of  adiial  Experiments, 
deliver’d  by  credible^  Authors,  and 
from  daily  Pradice.  And  if  we 
give  up  thefe,  all  exte'/nal  Applica¬ 
tions  mufi;  be  given  up  along  with 
them,  as  {landing  on  the  very  lame 
Foundation.  ’Tis  pity  this  Branch 
of  Medicine  is  not  more  ftudy’d 
and  improv’d,  becaufe  all  defirable 
Advantages  and  Conveniences  may 
attend  the  ufe  thereof 

Ana.  See 

Anahafisy  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  Height  of  a  Contmuent  5  and 
Fehris  Anahatka  is  the  fame  as  £- 
pafmafiica,  which  fee. 

Anahrojisy  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
exprefs  a  Solution  of  Continuity 
from  the  Erofion  of  (harp  Humours., 

Anacathartky  is  what  works  up¬ 
wards,  from  fupra^  upwards, 
and  pur  go,  to  purge  ;  and 

by  Hippocrates  and  Galen  v/as  firid'ly 
confined  to  fpitting;,  with  whom 
Blajius  pretty  much  as^rees  in  re- 
flraining  it  to  Expedloration  only  : 
tho  Blanchard  ufes  it  for  all  things 
which  work  by  the  Glands  of  the 
Head,  as  well  as  to  Vomits  and 
Sternutatories. 

Anadofus,  is  by  fome  ufed  to  ex¬ 
prefs  an  uniform  Diilribution  of  the 
Aliment  to  the  refpeffive  Parts  of 
the  Body,  which  is  what  we  mean 
by  a  good  Digefiion. 

Analeptics,  from  AVAXaiiCdvco, 
refocillo,  to  recruit  j  are  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  cheriih  the  Nerves,  and  re¬ 
new  Spirits  and  Strength. 

Analogyfm,  is  judging  of  Difeafes 
by  fimilar  Appearances,  ordifeover- 
ing  a  thing  unknown  by  its  Simili¬ 
tude  with  fomething  already  known  ; 
and  this  w'ay  of  Dediidion  w^as  c.fi- 
G  i  led 
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led  by  the  antient  Writers,  Mdicina  to  bring  back  the  refluent  Blood 
rationalis  five  dogmatical  in  oppo-  from  the  Surface, 
fition  to  the  Emptrica,  which  was  Anatomy y  fi'om  difi" 

conduced  by  Appearances  only  to  divide,  or  cut  open  5  is  that 

without  Theory.  Difletflion  of  Bodies  which  is  necef- 

Analyfis,  from  cdvahvcoy  diffolvoy  fary  to  lay  open  all  the  Parts  to 
to  diflblve  ;  is  a  chymical  Term,  view  :  And  the  Learned  in  this  Art 
which  {ignifies  the  refolution  of  Bo*  are  called  Anatomifis* 
dies  into  their  component  Parts,  to  Anchylops.  See  Mgilops. 
fhew  the  Nature,  Strudure,  Ufes,  Ancon,  is  the  top  of  the  Elbow, 
and  Virtues  of  the  various  Subjeds  or  the  backward  and  greater  Shoot- 
of  the  folid  animal  and  vegetable  ing-forth  of  that  Bone  of  the  Cubit 
K-ingdoms.  It  is  alfo  a  Term  fome-  which  is  called  Ulna,  And  hence. 


times  ufed  in  Anatomy,  to  exprefs 
the  Demonftration  of  the  Parts  of 
an  humt^n  Body  when  feparated  by 
Difledion. 

Anaphrodific  :  By  this  Word 


AnconmsMuf cuius,  is  a  fmall  Mul- 
cle  which  arifes  from  the  back 
Part  of  the  Extremities  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus,  palTes  over  the  Elbow,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  lateral  and  in- 


fome  Authors  exprefs  Impotency  in  ternal  Part  of  the  Ulna^  about  three 
venereal  Intercourfes.  or  four  Fingers  breadth  above  the 

Anaplerotics,  from  d,ya/irKiiitd,  Olecranium. 
impleo,  to  fill  j  are  fuch  Medicines  AncyU,  ftridly  fignifies  a  Con¬ 
ns  incarn  and  fill  up  Ulcers  and  flridion  upon  the  Joints,  which 
Wounds  with- new  Flefh.  Barbet  renders  their  Motions  difficult  5  in 
frequently  mentions  this  Term.  which  Senfe  Galen  ufes  it.  Celfus 

AnarrhoeafiiszS^tcitso^  exprefles  by  it  that  hindrance  to 

oppofite  to  a  Catarrh,  when  'Hu-  Motion  which  proceeds  from  a 
mours  regurgitate  upwards,  ufed  by  frefh  Cicatrix  upon  the  Part :  And 
Schneider^  Catarrh,  lib.  I.  cap,  5.  Hippocrates  applies  it  to  indurated 
'Hippocrates  exprefles  the  fame  by  Joints  from  any  Caufe. 

Anarrhop'ia  j  and  L'mden  ufes  it  for  Androtomy,  is  ftridly  the  Diflec- 


an  Invei  fion  of  the  Inteftines,  and 
a  Regurgitation  of  the  Faeces. 

Anafavea,  from  avd,  per,  thro’, 
and  Caro,Fh(h’,  exprefles  a 

fort  of  Dropfv,  where  the  whole 

_  ,  ^  .  /I  rr  j  *1  _ 


tion  of  human  Bodies,  from  ctv^^y 
Vir,  a  Man,  and  'rifjLVcd,  feco,  to  cut. 

Aneur'iftna,  from  etvzvdvco,  di¬ 
late,  to  dilate  j  is  the  Dilatation  of 
an  Artery  which  beats  continually. 


Subftance  is  ftuffed  with  pituitous  eafily  yielding  to  the  Touch,  but 


Humours,  See  Leucophlegmatic. 

Anafiomofisy  from  avdy  per,  thro’, 
and  g-bfxd.  Os,  a  Mouth.  This 
fometim.es  expreflfes  fuch  an  Aper¬ 
ture  of  the  Mouths  of  the  VeflTels 
as  lets  out  their  Contents  ^  but  more 
commonly  a  Union  between  the 
Arteries  and  Veins,  where  the  for¬ 


mer  open  into  the  latter,  or  where 
an  Artery  ceafes  any  longer  to  be 
fo,  and  begins  to  be  a  Vein:  for 
the  Veins  are  only  Returns  of  the  thought  fit  to  vindicate, 
arterial  Pipes  or  Atteries  revevfed 


filling  again,  according  to  Barbet's 
Defer iption,F*?r/  z.  l.i.c,  16.  The 
Cure  is  difficult  j  but  fome  Inftan- 
ces  thereof  are  given  by  Hildanus, 
Cent.  3.  Ob,  42,.  as  alfo  by  Bartho- 
line  in  an  Epiftle  to  Van  Horne :  But 
Ruyfch  gives  the  moft  extraordinary 
Cafe,  in  Cent.  Obf.  Anat,  Chir,  Obf.  4, 
Angelicus  Pulvis,  is  a  Diftindion 
given  by  Schroder  to  the  Mercurius 
V'ltAy  and  which  Libavius  hath 
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Angt  :  Fallopms,  de  Morbo  Galli-  Senmrtus  largely  ti*eats  of  this  Sub- 
€0f  thus  terms  thofe  Tumours  in  jed,  De  Vebr,  1.  4.  cap.  But 
the  Groin,  which  the  prefent  Prac-  there  arc  many  Conjedures  about 
tice  commonly  diftinguifhes  by  the  its  Caufes  that  are  merely  ridicU' 
Name  of  Buboes,  lous. 

Angina,  from  Jirangu-  Angor^  is  defin’d  a  fhrinking  in- 

lare^  to  ftrangle  5  is  fuch  an  In-  wards  of  the  native  Heat  of  the  Bo- 
flammation  of  the  Jaws  or  Throat,  dy,  or  its  retiring  to  the  Center, 
as  renders  fwallowing  and  breathing  upon  which  follows  a  Pain  and 
very  difficult  and  troublefom.  Hip-  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  attended 
defines  this  a  Tumour  either  with  Sadnefs.  ’Tis  efteem’d  a 
internal  or  external,  that  interrupts  very  bad  Symptom  when  it  hap- 
Refpiration  ;  and  Galen  a  Straitnefs  pens  in  the  beginning  of  acute  Fe- 
of  the  Jaws  that  renders  breathing  vers. 

and  fwallowing  difficult,  proceeding  Anhelus,  fignifies  Shortnefs  of 
from  Inflammation  :  but  the  Mo-  Breath,  as  in  an  Afihma. 
derns  have  given  diftind  Names  to  Anima  Hepatls,  is  Salt  of  Steel, 
the  different  kinds  of  this  Diforder  5  efteemed  as  the  Souf  of  the  Liver, 
as  Synanche,  when  the  inner  Parts  which  this  name  imports,  for  its 
are  inflamed,  or  Cynanche,  expref-  prevalency  againfl:  its  Diftempers, 
fing  an  Inflammation  of  the  inter-  Animal  Faculty.  See  Faculty. 

nal  Mufcles  of  the  Throat,  that  Animal  Secretion,  is  that  Separa« 

thrufts  out  the  Tongue,  and  makes  tion  of  Juices  from  one  another 
the  Patient  pant  like  a  Dog  out  of  which  is  perform’d  by  the  Glands  j 
breath  ;  and  a  Parafynanche^  when  and  tho  it  is  of  the  greateft  Impor- 
the  external  Mufcles  are  fo  tumify’d  tance  to  be  well  underflood,  of 
as  to  flraiten  the  Paffages  within,  any  one  Branch  of  mjgdicinal  Know- 
But  it  hath  been  juflly  obferv’d,  that  ledge,  yet  it  has  nof  been  talk’d  of 
too  nice  a  Diftindion  of  Names  by  any  in  an  intelligible  manner, 
often  darkens  the  true  Knowledge  •  until  fome  Authors,  by  the  affifl- 
of  things.  ance  of  Geometrical  Reafoning, 

An^e  of  Incidence,  Is  that  Angle  have  demonflrated  the  Laws  of 

made  by  the  line  of  diredion  of  any  Circulation  in  an  Animal  Machine  - 

Body,  at  the  point  of  contad,  with  the  Summary  of  which  may  be  con- 

the  Body  whereto  it  is  dirededj  and  ceived  under  thefe  three  Heads, 

is  meafured  from  a  Perpendicular  to  i.  The  different  Diameter  of  the 

the  Plain,  or  Surface,  at  the  Point  Orifice  of  the  Secretory  Du6is  :  For 

where  the  two  Bodies  are  fuppofed  all  Particles  whofe  Diameters  are 

to  meet.  In  like  manner,  lefler  than  thofe  of  the  Duds,  will 

Angle  of  lisfiebiion,  is  that  Angk  be  excluded  j  infomuch  that  any- 

made  by  the  line  of  diredion  of  Matter  may  be  evacuated  by  any  qf 

the  refleded  Body  at  the  point  of  the  Glands,  provided  the  Diameters’ 

*  Contad,  where  it  flies  off,  of  its  Particles  be  made  lefs  than 

Anglicus  Sudor,  is  now  commonly  thofe  of  the  Secretory  Dud,  either 

I  ufed  to  exprefs  an  epidemical  col-  by  a  Comminution  of  the  Matter  to 

<  liquative  Fever,  fince  it  was  fo  in  be  feparated,  or  by  an  Enlargement 

'  England  in  Henry  Vllth’s  Reign,  of  the  feparating  Paflage,  2. 

and  elegantly  deferibed  by  the  Lord  different  Angle  which  the  Secretory 

Aacon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  thofe  Times,  Dufl  makes  with  th§  Trunk  of  the 

^  5  Artery  t 
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jiytcfy  *  Tor  ciil  Fluids  pvefs  the 
fides  oF  the  containing  Velfels  in  a 
Direction  perpendicular  to  its  tides  ; 

t.  »•  >  -1  •  .1- 


which  is  evident  in  the  Puliation  of 
the  Arteries,  lince  his  to  that  Pref 
fure  that  the  Pulfation  is  owing.  It 
is  likewife  evident  that  the  Blood  is 
urged  forward  by  the  force  of  the 
Heart  3  fo  that  the  Motion  of  Secre¬ 
tion  is  compounded  of  both  thefe 
Motions.  Now  the  lateral  Prelfure 
is  greater  v/hen  the  direft  Velocity 
is  fo  too  j  but  yet  rot  in  proportion 
to  fuch  Velocity  :  for  the  lateral 
Preifare  is  confclerable,  even  when 
the  Fluid  is  at  reit  j  being  then  in 
proportion  to  the  fpecife  Gravity 
of  the  Fluid.  And  in  a  Fluid  like 
the  Blood,  in  the  Arteries,  which  is 
tlrrown  in  a  right  Diredlioii,  or  a 
Diredtion  parallel  to  the  Axis  of  the 
VefTel,  the  lateral  Prelfure  will  be 
in  a  compound  proportion  to  both  ; 
From  whence  it  will  follow,  that  if 
two  Particles  of  equal  Diameters, 
but  unequal  fpecitic  Gravities,  do 
arrive  wnth  the  fame  Velocity  at  an 
Orifee  capable  of  admitting  them, 
yet  they  will  not  both  enter  it,  and 
pafs,  becaufe  their  Motion  of  Di- 
reefion  will  be  different.  So  that 
the  Diverfity  of  the  Angles  which 
the  Diidfs  make  with  the  Trunk  of 
the  Artery,  is  altogether  necelfary  to 
account  for  all  the  pollible  Diverfi- 
ties  of  fecerned  Fluids,  even  fuppo- 
fing  their  Diameters  and  Figures  to 
be  the  fame.  The  different  Ve¬ 
locities  with  ^hich  the  Blood  arrives 
at  the  Orifices  cf  the  3ecretory  Dudi, 
For  fince  the  Secretions  are  made  in 
form  of  afluid ,  no  other  polTIbleRea- 
fon  can  be  alTigned,  why  Animals 
have  a  foft  loofe  Texture  and  Union 
of  the  folid  Parts  5  and  why  one  Part 
of  the  Body  is  of  an  eafily  feparated 
Texture,  and  another  of  a  firmer, 
but  this  different  Velocity  of  the 
Blood  at  the  Orifices  of  the  lecre- 
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tory  Dudl  ;  whereby  the  fecerhed 
Particles  for  Nourifhment  and  Ac¬ 
cretion  are  drove  or  impaded  into 
the  Vacrnla.  that  receive  them  with 
a  greater  or  lefs  Force :  for  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  fuch  a  Di- 
verfity  in  Texture  can  altogether 
proceed  from  the  different  Solidities 
and  Contads  of  the  conftituent 
Parts. 

Dr.  Wdinnjj right  has  prefix’d  fome 
Propofitions  upon  this  Head,  inter- 
fperfed  with  fome  properly  Hydro- 
ftatical,  to  his  Book  of  Non-Natu¬ 
rals,  which  may  be  worth  recital 
here. 

Prop,  I,  A  Fluid  mufl:  have  its 
compounding  Parts  fmall,  fpherical, 
or  approaching  thereunto  j  fmooth, 
or  fuch  as  can  eafily  Aide  over  one 
another  ;  and  if  homogeneous,  the 
Parts  muft  be  of  equal  Denfity. 

Prop,  z.  Fluids  prefs  undequaquCy 
and  the  Diredion  of  their  Preffiire 
is  in  every  Point  perpendicular  to 
the  fides  of  the  containing  VelTel ; 
and  therefore  Secretion  is  perform’d 
by  a  Compofition  of  two  Motions, 
dired  and  tranfveiTe. 

Prop.  5 .  Of  an  heterogeneous  Fluid 
at  reft  in  the  Body,  and  equally  pref- 
fed,  the  moft  liquid  Part  is  forced 
out  firft. 

Prop*  4.  An  heterogeneous  Fluid, 
fuch  as  the  Blood,  vvhofe  compound¬ 
ing  Parts  are  of  different  Denfities, 
upon  its  Stagnation  will  precipitate 
its  heavy,  and  elevate  its  light  Parts, 
and  they  all  in  time  'will  take  their 
Places  according  to  their  fpecifick 
Gravities ;  and  where  the  Fluid  does 
not  ftagnate,  the  Separation  of  the 
heavy  Parts  from  the  light  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  Slowne fs  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Fluid. 

Prop.  The  red  fibrous  Part  of 
the  Blood  upon  its  Stagnation,  re¬ 
tires  into  the  Center,  and  forces 
the  Serum  to  the  Outfide  of  the 
Velfel.  '  CoroL 
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Corot.  The  flower  the  Blood’s 
Motion  is,  the  more  Serum  is  fepa- 
rated. 

Prop.  5.  Plaids  reflfl:  the  Motion 
of  fuch  Bodies  moft,  whofe  Surfa¬ 
ces  are  greatefl,  in  proportion  to 
their  Solidities ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whofe  fpecific  Gravities  are  leaft. 

Prop.  7.  The  mofl:  vifcid  Parts 
of  Serum  are  lighted:,  viz,,  fuch  as 
are  feparated  in  the  Glands  of  the 
Nofe,  Mouth,  Palate,  Windpipe, 
Stomach,  Guts,  becaufe  thefe 
fwim  in  Water,  which  is  lighter 
than  Serum. 

Corollary  to  the  two  laft  Profo- 
fitions.  The  mod:  vifcid  Part  of  the 
Serum  of  the  Blood  is  the  lead: 
fufceptible  of  Motion,  or  it  is  mov’d 
with  the  greated:  difficulty  thro’  the 
Arteries, 

Prop.  8.  A  Fluid  forced  thro’  a 
concave  Cylinder,  moves  with  a 
greater  Celerity  at  the  Axis,  than  at 
the  Sides  ;  and  much  more  fo  thro’ 
a  concave  Cone, 

Prop.  9.  The  mod:  light  Parts  be¬ 
ing  the  lead:  flifceptible  of  Motion, 
will  be  forced  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Arteries  where  there  is  the  lead:  Mo¬ 
tion  5  fo  that  where  there  is  the  lead: 
Motion,  there  the  lighted:  Part  of 
the  Serum  will  be  feparated  (by  the 
7th  Propofthn)  that  being  the  mod; 
vifcid. 

CoroL  I.  The  Vifcidity  of  the 
feparated  Fluid  will  be  reciprocally 
as  the  Celerity  of  the  Blood  at  the 
Orifice  of  the  feparating  Canal. 

CoroL  2.  The  Velocity  of  the 
Blood  at  the  Orifice  of  the  fepara¬ 
ting  Canal,  being  as  the  number 
of  Plications  in  the  complicated  Ar¬ 
tery,  the  Vifcidity  of  the  fecerned 
Matter  will  be  as  the  number  of  Pli¬ 
cations  in  the  complicated  Artery. 

Prop.  lo.  When  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood  is  too  flow,  the  mod  fe- 
rous  Part  of  it  is  thrown  upon  thofe 
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Arteries  which  are  the  fmallefl, 
mod:  complicated,  or  at  the  grea¬ 
ted:  diflance  from  the  Heart  :  For 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  being  too 
flow,  more  of  the  red  Part  of  it 
will  move  along  the  Axis  of  the 
Artery  than  before,  (by  Propojitiou 
5.)  therefore  the  red  Part  will  move 
with  much  greater  Celeritv  than  the 
Serum  (by  the  8th  and  9th  Propofi- 
tions)  and  confequently  thro’  fuch 
Arteries  where  there  is  the  lead:  re- 
fidance  j  that  is,  thro’  the  wided, 
the  lead  complicated,  and  thofe 
neared  the  Heart  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  the  Serum  will  be  forced  upon 
fuch  Arteries  as  are  the  fmalled,’> 
mod  complicated,  or  at  greated 
didances  from  the  Heart. 

Prop,  II.  A  Gland  is  a  complica¬ 
ted  Artery,  which  fends  excretory 
Veffels  out  of  its  Sides  j  after  which 
it  degenerates  into  a  Vein, 

Prop,  iz.  The  Intedines  are  a 
Gland,  and  the  Lafteals  are  the  fe- 
cretory  Vedels. 

Prop,  1 5.  The  Orinces  of  the  ex-  ^ 
cretory  Vedels  of  every  Gland  are 
circular,  fince  all  the  Vedels  in 
which  the  Fluids  of  the  Body  move, 
are  either  concave  Cylinders  or 
Cones ;  for  the  Predlire  of  a  Fluid 
belijg  always  perpendicular  to  the 
Sides  of  the  containing  Veflel,  and 
being  at  equal  Didances  from  the 
Center,  the  Sides  mud  be  every 
where  equally  didended;  viz.  a  Sec¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to,  the  Axis  of  the 
VedTel,  mud  be  a  Circle,  and  con¬ 
fequently  the  V edel  be  either  Cylin¬ 
drical  or  Conical.  This  is  fully  de- 
mondrated  by  Dr.  Pitcarne. 

CoroL  I.  The  Orifices  of  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Vedels  of  different  Glands 
differing  only  in  their  Magnitude, 
the  Fluids  feparated  in  Offering 
Glands,  will  differ  only  in  Degrees 
of  Cohefion  and  Fluidity. 

C  4 
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Corel,  2,  Any  peccant  Matter  in 
the  Blood,  may  be  evacuated  by  a- 
ny  of  the  Glands,  provided  their 
Orifice  be  but  fufficiently  enlarged. 

Corel.  3.  The  increafing  of  one 
Evacuation  will  leffen  another,  and 
•vice  verfa. 

Prop.  14.  All  the  conglomerate 
Glands  have  Coats  made  of  muf- 
cular  Fibres,  with  which  they  force 
out  their  Contents  by  Contradion  j 
and  the  more  in  Quantity,  or  the 
snore  forcible  any  fecerned  Matter  is 
to  be  expelled,  the  ftronger  are  the 
jnufcular  Fibres. 

Prop.  15.  The  relaxed  Coat  of  a- 
ny  Gland  increafes  the  Vifeidity  of 
the  fecerned  Matter,  and  vice  verfa  : 
for  the  fecerned  Matter  will  grow 
much  more  vifeid  by  Baying  longer 
in  the  Gland  ;  and  the  thin  Part  be¬ 
ing  evaporated  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Body,  the  reft  will  be  more  vifeid. 

Corel.  Opiates,  Drunkennefs,  and 
whatfoever  makes  an  univerfal  Re¬ 
laxation,  increafe  the  Vifeidity  of 
the  Matter  feparated  in  all  the  con¬ 
glomerated  Glands. 

Prop.  1 6’.  Such  Glands  whofe 
compoundingArteries  are  moft  com¬ 
plicated,  fecern  the  moft  vifeid 
Matter  from  the  Blood. 

Bemo?ifiration.  Let  there  be  a 
branched  Canal  of  the  annexed  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  let  the 
Extremity  of  one 
of  the  Branches  e 
be  fnut  up,  and 
the  otherBranch^ 
be  open  5  then  by 
nn  Engine  force 
thro’ the  Trunk  a 
any  kind  of  vifeid  Liquor,fuch  as  the 
Blood,  or  whofe  compounding  Parts 
are  fome  more, and  fomelefs  fluxile, 
and  ft  will  equally  run  into  both  the 
Branches  till  theBranch  c  be  full  j  but 
0fter  that,  what  fhould  move  thro’  c, 
m.uft  paf§  thro’  fo  that  the  whole 


Liquor  that  paftes  thro’  the  Trunk  a, 
muft  like  wife  in  the  fame  time  pafs 
thro’  the  Branch  ^  j  now  ^  being 
much  ftraiter  than  a,  the  Liquor 
muft  pafs  with  greater  Celerity  thro* 
^  than  a  :  So  that  fuch  Parts  of  the 
Liquor  as  are  moft  eafily  moved, 
will  firft  pafs  the  Branch  ^  ;  and  the 
Parts  that  are  leaft  fufceptible  of 
Motion,  or  in  other  words,  thofe 
which  are  moft  vifeid,  will  be  follici- 
ting  their  Entrance  into  the  Branch 
c  ;  but  this  vifeid  Matter  cannot 
enter  without  forcing  fome  of  the 
moft  moveable  or  fluid  Part  of  what 
is  contained  in  c  into  fo  that  c 
will  conftantly  fill  with  vifeidMatter, 
till  it  can  hold  no  more.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  Extremity  of  the  Branch  of 
any  Artery  be  totally  obftrufted,  it 
is  hereby  difpofed  to  fill  with  the 
moft  vifeid  Matter  the  Blood  can  fup- 
ply,  and  that  for  this  reafon,  viz. 
becaufe  the  progreffive  Motion  of 
the  Blood  thro’  that  Branch  muft 
ceafe  ;  and  in  fuch  Branches  of  any 
Artery  where  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  is  the  moft  retarded,  thro* 
that  Branch  will  the  moft  vifeid  Part 
of  the  Blood  pafs,  as  the  moft  fluid 
will  in  thofe  Branches  where  there  is 
the  leaft  Refiftaiice  to  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood.  Now  in  every  complica¬ 
ted  Artery,  the  Refiftance  being  grea¬ 
ter  than  in  a  ftrait  one,  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood  will  be  flower,  and  that  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Plica¬ 
tions  in  the  complicated  Artery  5 
therefore  in  the  Arteries  which  are 
moft  complicated,  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood  in  them  being  the  flow- 
eft,  its  Vifeidity  will  be  the  grea- 
teft  5  and  therefore  fuch  Glands 
whofe  compounding  Arteries  are 
moft  complicated,  fecern  the  moft 
vifeid  Matter  from  the  Blood. 

E.D. 

Prop,  17.  The  Quantity  of  fluid 
Matter  feparated  in  any  Gland,  is 

in 
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in  compound  Proportion  of  the 
Quantity  of  Bloody  its  Celerity  at 
the  Orifices  of  the  excretory  Velfels, 
the  Widenefs  of  the  Orifices  of  the 
Velfels  directly,  and  the  Vifcidity 
of  the  Blood  reciprocally. 

Demonflration.  The  Celerity  of 
the  Blood’s  Motion,  the  Widenefs 
of  the  Orifices,  and  the  Vifcidity  of 
the  Blood  being  given,  the  Quanti¬ 
ty  feparated  muft  be  as  the  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Blood  diredly ;  for  a  greater 
(^antky  feparates  more,  and  a  lefs 
Quantity  feparates  lefs.  The  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood,  its  Vifcidity,  and  the 
Widenefs  of  the  Orifices  beins  si- 
yen,  the  Qiiantity  feparated  will  be 
direflly  as  the  Celerity  j  for  a  great¬ 
er  Celerity  gives  a  greater  Quantity, 
and  a  lefs  Celerity  a  lefs.  The 
quantity  of  Blood,  its  Celerity  and 
Vifcidity  being  given,  the  quantity 
feparated  will  be  diredly  as  the 
Widenefs  of  the  Orifice  j  for  the 
wider  the  Orifices,  the  more  will  be 
feparated,  and  the  ftraiter  the  lefs. 
The  Quantity  and  Celerity  of  the 
Blood,  and  the  Widenefs  of  the 
'  Orifices  being  given,  the  Quantity 
feparated  will  be  reciprocally  as  the 
Vifcidity  of  the  Blood  5  for  the 
greater  the  Vifcidity,  the  lefs  will  be 
feparated,  and  the  lefs  the  Vifcidity, 
the  more  ;  therefore  none  of  thele 
being  given,  the  Quantity  feparated 
'  will  be  as  the  Quantity  of  Blood. 

I  §UE.  D. 

Prop,  18.  An  increafed  Quantity 
I  of  Blood  increafes  the  fluid  Secre- 
I  tions  in  a  proportion  greater  than 
ii  the  vifcid. 

j  'Demonflraiion.  The  Quantity  of 
I]  Blood  being  increafed,  the  Diame- 
•  ter  of  all  the  Veflbls  will  be  enlar- 
13  ged,  but  in  different  Proportions  j 
1  for  the  fame  Force,  in  an  increafed 
S  Quantity  of  Blood  applied  to  the 
lefs  complicated  Arteries, will  diftend 
i|  fiicm,  or  enlarge  their  Diameters 


more  than  it  will  the  more  com- 
plicate,  becaufe  the  Refiftance  in 
thefe  is  greater  than  in  thofe,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Plications  one  Artery  hath  more 
than  another.  Now  the  Quantity  of 
feparated  Matter  being,  c&teris  pari¬ 
bus  ^  as  the  Widenefs  of  the  fepara- 
ting  Canal,  (by  the  laft  Propojition^ 
the  Qiiantity  feparated  in  the  lefs 
complicated  Artery,  whofe  Diame¬ 
ter  is  more  enlarged  in  this  Cafe, 
will  be  greater  than  what  is  fepara¬ 
ted  in  a  more  complicated  Artery  5 
and  feeing  fuch  Glands  whofe  com¬ 
pounding  Arteries  are  moft  compli¬ 
cated,  fecern  the  moft  vifcid  Matter 
from  the  Blood,  and  the  leaft  com¬ 
plicated  the  moft  fluid,  (by  the  i6th 
Propofition)  therefore  an  increafed 
Quantity  of  Blood,  by  increafing  the 
Diameter  of  the  lefs  complicated 
Arteries  more  than  of  the  more 
complicated,  increafes  the  fluid 
Secretions  more  than  the  vifcid. 

D. 

Prop.  19.  A  decreafed  Quantity 
of  Blood  leflens  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid.  This  needs 
no  Proof,  being  the  Reverfe  of  the 
laft. 

Prop.  10.  An  increafed  Celerity 
of  the  Blood’s  Motion  increafes  the 
fluid  Secretions  more  than  the  vif¬ 
cid  ;  and  'vice  verfa,  a  decreafed 
Celerity  lefTens  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid. 

Demonjlr ation .  The  Celerity  of 
the  Blood’s  Motion  being  greater, 
the  Impetus  by  which  the  Arteries 
are  diftended,  or  their  Diameters 
enlarged,  will  be  greater,  and  fo 
exert  its  Force  more  upon  the  lefs 
complicated  Arteries  than  upon  fuch 
as  are  more  complicated,  and  con- 
fequently  promote  the  fluid  more 
than  the  vifcid  Secretions  ;  and  be¬ 
caufe  an  increafed  Celerity  will,  by 
breaking  the  Blood  into  fmall  Barts, 

render 
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render  it  more  fluxile,  and  thereby 
fupply  a  greater  Quantity  of  fuch 
Particles  as  will  pafs  the  Glands, 
whofeX^iameters  are  the  leaft,  theie- 
Ibre  upon  this  account  alfo  an  in- 
creafed  Celerity  of  the  Blood’s  Mo¬ 
tion  will  increafe  the  fluid  Secreti- 
©ns  move  than  the  vifcid.  E,  D. 

Prop,  zi,  Aii  univerfal  Enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Orifices  of  all  the 
Glands  increafes  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid ;  and  vice 
‘verfA  an  univerfal  Contradion  lef- 
fens  the  fluid  Secretions  more  than 
tlie  vifcid. 

Bemonflration.  The  Diameters 
of  the  fmallefl:  Orifices  being  en- 
iarged,  are  big  enough  to  fecern  the 
-ififcid  as  well  as  the  fluid  Matter  j 
and  becaufe  the  Matter  fecerned  in 
different  Glands,  differs  only  in  de¬ 
cree  of  Cohefion  and  Fluidity,  (by 
Sie  firfl:  Corel,  of  the  13  th  Propoji- 
tiori)  therefore  the  Orifices  of  the 
fmali  Glands  being  enlarged,  the 
more  vifcid  Matter  that  ufed  to  be 
feparated  in  other  Glands,  will  be 
feparated  in  thefe  :  and  therefore 
lefs  will  be  feparated  in  thofe  Glands 
that  are  fitted  for  vifcid  Secretions; 
and  more  in  thofe  fitted  for  the 
fluid.  Therefore  an  univerfal  En- 
larf^ement  of  the  Orifices  of  all  the 
Glands  increafes  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid.  Q.  E.  D.  ^ 

Prop.  zz.  An  increafed  Vifcidity 
of  the  Blood  decreafeth  the  fluid 
Secretions  more  than  the  vifcid  j 
and,  vice  verfi^^  an  increafed  Flui¬ 
dity  increafeth  the  fluid  Secretions 
more  than  the  vifcid. 

Bemonflration,  A  decreafed  Ce¬ 
lerity  of  the  Blood’s  Motion  leflens 
the  fluid  Secretions  more  than  the 
vifcid,  (by  x\\Q  zot\\  Propofition)  but 
the  Celerity  decreafeth,  as  the  Re- 
fiftance  increafeth  :  Now  the  Re- 
fiflance  is  greatefl:  when  the  Blood 
Is  moft  fluid*  becaufe  it  pafleth  with 


greatefl  difficulty  thro’  the  Capillary* 
Arteries  j  therefore  an  increafed 
Vifcidity,  by  leflening  the  Celerity, 
decreafeth  the  fluid  Secretions  more 
than  the  vifcid.  6^  E*  D,  For  a 
further  Account  of  this  Affair^  fee 
Gland,  Blood,  Attra6lion,  6cc. 

Anima,  as  commonly  ufed  for 
the  human  Soul,  hath  no  concern 
in  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  may 
be  known  that  Phyficians  fometimes 
ufed  it  for  the  Principle  of  Life  to 
the  Body,  as  the  Blood,  which  is 
what  Willis  calls  Anima  hrutalis, 
and  is  the  fame  as  the  Purpurea  A- 
nima  in  Virgil,  The  Chymifts  alfo 
apply  it  to  the  Parts  of  fome  Simples, 
in  which  their  medicinal  Efficacies 
refide  5  and  thus  we  have  an  Anima 
Rhabarbari,  &c.  in  Wedelius  and 
fuch  Writers.  Some  Medicines  alfo 
they  dignify  by  this  Name  for  their 
peculiar  fultablenefs  to  particular 
Parts,  as  the  Salt  of  Steel  is  called 
Anima  Hepatisy  and  the  like. 

Animal  EunEtions,  are  defin’d  by 
the  learned  Boerhave,  thofe  which 
when  perform’d,  the  human  Mind 
conceives  fuch  Id^as-^li'om  them  as 
are  annex’d  to  the  refpeflive  cor¬ 
poreal  Adions  ;  or  fuch  wherein  the 
Will  exerts  it  felf  to  produce  them, 
or  is  moved  by  them  when  produ¬ 
ced  :  Thus  theTouch,  Tafte,  Smell, 
Sight,  Hearing,  Perception,  the  I- 
magination,  Memory,  Judgment, 
Reafoning,  Paffions  of  the  Mind, 
and  voluntary  Motions,  are  animal 
Fundions. 

Animal  Spirits,  See  Nervous 
Fluid, 

Animalcule,  is  a'  Diminutive  of 

Animal,  to  exprefs  fuch  fmali 
living  Creatures  as  cannot  be  difi 
cerned  by  the  naked  Eye  j  and 
which  are  to  be  difcovered  in  ma¬ 
ny  Fluids  by  the  affiftance  of  pro¬ 
per  Glafles.  See  Foetus, 

AnU 
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,  ' Animation y  a  Term  ufed  to  ex- 

!  prefs  the  firft  fure  Signs  of  Life  in 
;  an  Animal  j  ’tis  alfo  ufed  by  the 
Hermetic  Philofophers,  to  exprefs  a 
certain  State  of  perfedion  whereto 
a  Body  is  brought  by  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Procefs  i  at  which  time  it  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  effeding  fome 
extraordinary  Change,  or  of  pro¬ 
ducing  or  adording  fome  uncom- 
mon  Phenomenon. 

Animusy  diftinguifhed  from  Anl~ 
ma,  as  the  former  exprelTes  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Reafoning,  and  the  latter 
the  Being  in  which  that  Faculty  re- 
fides. 

Anlfcalptor.  See  Latijfimm  Dorfi, 
Annihilation^  is  the  Redudion  of 
Matter  into  nothing.  See  Corrup¬ 
tion. 

Annuentes  Mufculi,  are  a  pair  of 
tranfverfe  Mufcles  at  the  Root  of  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Back,  called  by  Mr. 
Cowper,  P<ecii  interni  minores,  be- 
caufe  they  lie  under  the  KeHi  majo- 
res  5  and  thus  named,  becaufe  they 
help  to  nod  the  Head  dircdly  for¬ 
ward. 

Annularis.  See  Larynx* 

Annular  Ligament.  See  Wrijl^  and 
Metacarpus, 

Annular  Procefs,  is  a  Protube¬ 
rance  made  by  the  meeting  4^  the 
ProcelTes  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata, 
under  the  Sides  thereof. 

Annulus  :  This  is  varioufly  ap¬ 
plied  by  phyfical  Writers  5  (fmerce- 
tan  in  his  hied.  Hermet,  defcribes 
fome  Annuli  purgatorii  5  Lihavius 
treats  of  Annuli  as  Charms  againft 
Cholicks  and  Epilepdes  :  Scultetus 
'  gives  this  Appellation  to  Iiiftru- 
ments  contrived  to  hold  open  the 
Eye  or  like  Parts  in  fome  Operati¬ 
ons  j  and  Zecchius  de  Morbo  Gallico 
direds  an  Annulus  aureus  to  be  held 
in  the  Mouth  to  drav7  away  the 
I  Quickfilver  that  hath  been  ufed  in 
venereal  Cures.  The  Cricoides  is 
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alfo  by  fome  called  Annullformh 
Cartilage. 

Ano,  AVCt),  is  ufed  for  upwards,  in 
oppofition  to  Kctreo,  down¬ 
wards,  and  is  often  joined  by  Hip^ 
pocrates  to  mhiA,  Venter^  to  fignify 
the  Mouth  of  the  Stomach,  or 
OEfophagus.  It  is  alfo  applied  to 
things  which  work  upwards,  as 
Vomits. 

Anodyne,  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  a,  and  coS'jvoo,  doleo^  to  be  in 
pain  j  are  Medicines  that  alluage 
Pain.  Writers  diftinguilh  them  in¬ 
to  Paragorick,  which  are  the  milder 
kind,  and  no  ways  extinguifli  the 
vital  Fundionj  and  the  Narcotick, 
which  ftupify,  and  fometimes  occa- 
fion  a  total  CelTation  of  vital  Adion. 

Anomalous,  from  the  privative 
Particle  ct,  and  vo[/.©'>  Lex,  a  Law 5 
fignifies  any  thing  that  is  irregular, 
and  is  varioufly  applied.  Some  ufe 
it  for  the  Acceffion  of  a  Fever,  which 
is  attended  with  a  great  uncertainty 
of  Symptoms.  Galen  applies  it  to 
the  Diforders  of  menftrual  Obftruc- 
tions  ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Seve¬ 
rinus,  who  wrote  a  whole  Treatife 
of  Abfeeffes,  to  Tumours  either  un¬ 
equal.  in  Shape,  or  containing  mat¬ 
ter  of  different  Kinds  and  Confljf 
tencies. 

Anomphalos,  fignifies  one  that 
wants  a  Navel,  and  is  applicable 
only  to  our  firft  Parents  as  they  were 
created,  without  want  of  Nourifii- 
ment  that  way  :  for  which  Reafon, 
as  Paulus  Ammiantis  fays,  they  are 
fo  diflinguifhed  in  Paintings  and 
Drawings, 

Anonymus,  fignifies  without  a 
Name  ^  for  which  Reafon  this  hath 
been  at  firfi;  given  to  Parts  newly 
taken  notice  of,  as  once  to  the  fe~ 
cond  Cartilage  in  the  Throat,  now 
called  Cricoides,  or  Cartilago  annu*’ 
liformis. 

'Ano- 
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from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  c6,  and  ope^’d^id),  cup'io,  to  de- 
lire;  is  an  Inappetency,  or  loath¬ 
ing  of  Food, 

Antacida  :  Dolms  in  his  Emy~ 
clopddia  thus  calls  all  thofe  things 
which  deftroy  Acidity, 

Antalgicus^  is  a  Medicine  which 
afTuages  Pain  ;  whence  ^onqmtus 
gives  it  as  a  Title  to  an  Emulfion  of 
that  Intention,  as  Lentdim  obferves 
in  M'tfceli  Med,  pra6l.  Page  514. 

Antagontftsj  from  arT/,  contra, 
againft,  and  ctymi^ci),  oppono,  to 
oppofe  5  are  Terms  for  oppofite 
Mufcles,  as  an  abducent,  and  an 
adducent  Mufcle  of  any  particular 
Limb. 

Antaphrodojiack,  is  a  Term  gi¬ 
ven  to  Medicines  which  extinguilTi 
venereal  Defires,  particularly  by 
WedeUus  5  and  fome  ufe  it  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  Antivenereal. 

Antecedent  Signs,  from  ante  be¬ 
fore,  and  cedo  to  go,  are  fuch  Symp¬ 
toms  of  Diforder  as  appear  before 
a  Diftemper  is  formed,  fo  as  to  be 
reduced  to  any  particular  Clafs,  or 
proper  Denomination  :  A  Term 
much  ufed  of  late  by  Bellini  de 
Tebribus, 

Antemetick,  is  a  Name  given  by 
WilUs  to  Medicines  which  ftay  Vo¬ 
mitings.  Pharm.  rat.  Part  i.  Sebd, 
2.  Cap.  5. 

A'ntepileptick,  given  to  Medicines 
againft  Convulfions  5  from  the  Ety¬ 
mological  import  of  the  word. 

Anthelix,  is  the  external  Part  of 
the  Ear  oppofite  to  the  Helix,  See 
Ear. 

Anthelminticks^  fromaV??,  againfi, 
and  Vermis,  a  Worm  ;  are 

Medicines  that  are  good  to  deftroy 
Worms. 

Anthology,  from  ctV9©-,  Tlos,  a 
Flower,  and  Koy@-,  Sermo,  a  Difi 
couiTe  ;  fignifies  a  Difcourfe  or 
Treatife  of  Flowers. 


AnthoSy  is  Greek  for  Flower  j  but 
by  way  of  Excellency,  it  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  Rofemary^  fo  as  to  ex- 
prefs  only  Flowers  of  Rofemary. 

Anthrax,  which  fi:ri<5Uy 

fignifies  a  live  Coal,  and  figurative¬ 
ly  a  Scab  or  Blotch  that  is  made  by 
a  corrofive  Humour,  that  as  it  were 
burns  the  Skin,  and  occafions  fharp 
pricking  Pains.  For  which  Reafon 
fome,  as  Serenus,  call  fuch  an  E- 
ruption  Carho,  and  others  Ignis  Per- 
ficus. 

Anthropology,  from 
Homo,  a  Man,  and  hiyeo,  dm,  to 
fpeak  i  is  any  Difcourfe  or  Treatife  1 
of  which  Man  is  the  Subjed,  as, 
Anthropometria,  is  confidering  it  I 
anatomically,  and  Anthropofophia  ; 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  '  |’ 
Man. 

Anti :  There  are  various  Terms  J 
compounded  with  this,  as  Anti-hy-  1; 
ftericks,  Anti-afthmaticks,  Anti-ve-  '  | 
nereals,  and  the  like  5  w^hich  figni-  •;  J 
fy  Medicines  againfl:  hyftericul  Af-  ^ 
fedions,  againft  an  Afthma,  or  a-  ,  j 
gainft  the  venereal  Difeafe,  from  its  | 
natural  Signification,  againft.  j 

Antkardium^  from  dvii,  contra,  } 
againft,  and  Ka^cPtctf  Cor,  a  Heart,  I 
is  that  Part  of  the  Breaft  juft  againft  | 
the  H^art,  commonly  called  the  Pit  i 
of  the  Stomach,  or  Scrobiculus  Cor-  I 
dis,  ,  i 

Antidote^  from  dvit,  contra,  a-  [ 
gainfi:,  and  Ji'/topLi,  do,  to  give  5  is  i 
a  Medicine  that  is  given  to  expel  \ 
the  Mifchiefs  of  another,  as  of 
Poifbn. 

AntiheSlicum,  is  the  Name  of  a  ‘ 
Medicine  invented  by  Poterus,  cal-  :j 
led  alfo  Antimonium  diaphoreticum  ' 
foviale.  See  its  Preparation  in  the  'I 
Difpenfatory.  n 

Antipathy,  from  ctm,  contra,  a-  il 
gainft,  tind  AffeSlus,  :j 

tion,  exprefles  any  oppofite  Proper-  ij 
ties  or  Aftedions  in  Matter.  But  it  [ j 

I' 
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is  Term  that  hath  been  much  a- 
bufed  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and 
fome  other  hypothetical  Reafoners. 
Antiperijlafis^  from  dvvy  contra.^ 

I  againft,  and  clrcumfio  ; 

fignifies  an  Oppofition  from  all  a- 
vound.  The  Philofophers  who  firft 
coined  this  Term,  exprefs’d  by  it  a 
certain  Invigoration  of  internal 
Warmth  by  the  Repulfion  of  ex¬ 
ternal  Cold,  which  they  called  alfo 
Concentration  of  the  internal  Heat, 
from  driving  it  to  the  Center. 

Antttenar,  from  ct(/77,  againft, 
and  Fola,  the  Palm,  is  a 

Mufcle  that  draws  the  Thumb  to  the 
Fingers  j  it  rifeth  from  the  Bone  of 
the  Metacarpus  that  fuBains  the 
Fore-finger,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  firft  Bone  of  the  Thumb.  It  is 
alfo  a  Mufcle  of  the  great  Toe,  a- 
rifing  from  the  inferior  Part  of  the 
third  Os  Cuneiforme,  and  palling  ob¬ 
liquely,  is  inferted  into  the  Infide  of 
the  Ojfa  Sejfamoidea. 

Antrum  buccmofum  :  fo  Bartho- 
line  c^ls  the  Cochlea  of  the  Ear. 
Antitragus.  See  Ear, 

Anus,  is  the  Extremity  of  the  Rec¬ 
tum.  A  fmall  Hole  in  the  third 
Ventricle  of  the  Brain,  which  leads 
into  the  fourth  Ventricle  of  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum,  is  alfo  fo  called. 

Aorta,  is  the  great  Artery  which 
rifes  immediately  out  of  the  left 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  has 
three  Valves  of  the  fame  Ufe  and 
Figure  as  the  femilunar  Valves  in 
the  Pulmonary  Artery.  See  Heart, 
Apella,  the  fame  as 
amongft  the  Greeks^  is  when  the 
H  Nut  of  the  Penis  lies  bare,  either 
j|  by  means  of  a  Diftemperature,when 
1  it  is  called  a  Paraphimofis,  or  by 
.  Circumcifion  5  for  which  lafl:  Rea- 
:  fbn  it  is  made  by  fome  a  common 
'  Name  for  a  Jew.  or  any  circumci- 
i  fed  Perfon. 

Apepfy,  from  the  privative  Parti¬ 


cle  a,  and  coquo,  to  boil, 

or  concod,  is  a  lofs  of  natural 
Concodion  ;  and  is  by  Hippocrates 
ufed  fometimes  for  unripe  Tumours. 

Aperients^  from  aperio,  to  open  j 
are  opening  Medicines.  See  Ve^ 
tergents.  And  Apert  is  fometimes 
ufed  to  Tumours  which  are  broke, 
as  we  read  of  aperta  firuma  in 
Scribonius  Largus. 

Apetalus,  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  Ay  and  (^itaKov,  Folium,  a 
Leaf.  See  Petala. 

Aphilanthropia  :  fo  Wedelius  calls 
the  firft  approaches  of  Melancho¬ 
ly,  when  Perfons  begin  to  diflike 
Company  and  Converfation. 

Aphony,  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  £6,  and  (psovn,  Vox,  a  Voice,  is 
a  lofs  of  Speech. 

Aphorifm,  is  a  fhort  determina¬ 
tive  Sentence,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Htp^ 
pocratesy  or  SanHorius,  The  Apho- 
rifms  of  the  moft  learned  Boerhave 
are  every  way  admirable,  and  con¬ 
tain  in  aflender  Volume  all  that  is 
at  prefent  known  of  Difterapers. 
’Tis  great  pity  the  concife  Accuracy* 
wherewith  they  are  wrote,  fhould 
prevent  their  being  generally  read, 

Aphrodifia,  expreffes  the  venere¬ 
al  I  ntercourfes  of  both  Sexes  ;  and 
therefore  Aphrodifiacum  is  applied  to 
a  Medicine  that  excites  Defires  there¬ 
unto. 

Apices,  in  Botany,  are  thofe  little 
Knobs  that  grow  on  the  tops  of  the 
Stamina  in  the  middle  of  a  Flower. 
They  are  commonly  of  a  dark  pur- 
plifh  Colour.  By  the  Microfcope 
they  have  been  difcovered  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  fort  of  Capfula  feininales, 
or  Seed-velfels,  containing  in  them 
fmall  globular,  and  often  oval  Par¬ 
ticles,  of  various  Colours,  and  ex- 
quifitely  formed.  In  the  Herb- 
Robert  thefe  Apices  are  of  a  deep 
purple  Colour  :  they  are  exadly 
fpherical,  and  afford  a  very  pleafans 

Pro- 
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Profpeft  in  the  Glafs.  What  the 
Ufe  of  thefe  are,  is  not  yet  entire¬ 
ly  agreed  :  Some  have  gueffed  them 
to  be  a  kind  of  Male  Sperm,  which 
falling  down  into  the  Flower,  foe- 
cundates  and  ripens  the  Seed. 

Aphtha,  are  certain  Specks  or 
Pimples  about  the  internal  Parts  of 
the  Mouth  j  as  alfb  about  the  Ven- 
and  Guts,  which  Infants  are 
more  particularly  obnoxious  to  : 
and  both  Hippocrates  and  Galen  have 
taken  notice  of  them  in  the  Diftem- 
pers  of  Children,  chiefly  which 
fuck,  as  arifing  from  the  Acidity 
which  unconcoded  Iviilk  occafions. 

Apocatharjisy  is  ufed  for  purging 
upwards  and  downwards,  either  with 
or  without  the  help  of  Medicines. 

Apocylifm,  was  antiently  ufed  for 
the  infpiflated  Juice  of  Vegetables, 
the  fame  as  Rol;,  a  Form  now  un- 
defervedly  in  difufe. 

Apolepjisy  is  frequently  ufed  by 
Hippocrates  and  other  of  the  Anti- 
ents  for  a  Retention  of  Urine,  or 
any  other  matter  to  be  evacuated, 
that  occaflons  a  Plethora. 

Apolujisy  fignifles  either  the  Ex- 
clufion  of  any  thing,  as  of  the 
Birth,  the  Faeces,  or  the  like  5  or  a 
Relaxation,  by  which  any  Part  or 
the  Whole  is  debilitated. 

Aponeurojisy  from  cCiro,  from, 
and  ViVfon,  Nervusy  a  Nerve  5  is  the 
End,  Tail,  or  String  of  a  Mufcle, 
commonly  called  a  Tendon. 

ApophlegmatiTiontay  Remedies  are 
fo  called  which  caufe  an  evacuation 
of  ferous  or  mucous  Humour  by 
the  Noflrils,  as  particular  Kinds  of 
Sernutatories,  ct’c. 

Apophyjisy  from  produce y 

to  produce  ;  a  Name  firfl;  given  by 
Galen  to  the  prominent  Parts  of 
fome  Bones,  the  fame  as  w^e  mean 
by  Proccfs  j  and  it  differs  from  an 
Epiphyjis.y  as  that  is  a  Continuance 
of  the  Bone  it  felf,  whereas  the  lat- 
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ter  is  fomewhat  adhering  to  a  Bone,' 
and  of  which  it  is  not  properly  a 
Part,  as  Bartholiney  and  Anatomifts 
Alice  him  diftinguifli  them.  Hippo- 
crares  applies  this  Term  to  fome 
flefliy  Excrefcencies; 

Apoplexy y  from  dic/ro'TrKMeOy  per- 
cutioy  to  ftrike  ;  becaufe  Perfons 
are  as  it  were  fuddenly  flruck  with 
Death.  It  is  a  fudden  Deprivatwn 
of  all  internal  and  external  Senfa- 
tion,  and  of  all  Motion,  unlefs  of 
the  Heart  and  Thorax  :  For  the  un- 
derftanding  of  which,  it  is  neceffa- 
ry  to  premife,  that  if  by  any  means 
a  Nerve  is  tied  and  compreffed,  the 
Part  to  which  that  Nerve  is  direffed 
lofes  its  Senfe  and  Motion ;  that  if 
any  Nerve  is  cut,  there  diftils  out  a 
Liquor  5  that  Motion  is  performed 
by  reafon  the  nervous  Fluid  is  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  Force  of  the  arterial 
Blood  thro’  the  Nerves  into  the 
mufcular  Fibres  5  and  that  Senfation 
is  from  hence,  that  Objeds  com- 
prefs  or  ftrike  upon  the  Extremities 
of  the  Nerves  by  their  Motion,  and 
drive  back  the  nervous  Fluid  to¬ 
wards  the  Brain.  An  Apoplexy 
therefore  is  produced  by  any  Caufe 
which  hinders  fiich  Undulation  of  all 
the  Nerves,  unlefs  thofe  which  are 
deftined  to  move  the  Heart  and 
Breaft.  But  the  means  by  which 
the  Motions  of  the  Heart  and  Tho¬ 
rax  remain,  or  of  the  Pulfe  and  Re- 
fpiration,  when  the  other  Parts  are 
deprived  of  their  Motion,  is  becaufe 
in  every  Motion  which  is  performed 
by  Muffles  having  Antagonifts,  a 
C^antity  of  nervous  Fluid  muft  be 
derived  into  the  contrading  Muffle, 
not  only  equal  to  that  which  is  de¬ 
rived  at  the  fame  time  into  the  op- 
pofite  Muffle,  but  alfo  greater  ;  for 
otherwife  the  Part  to  be  moved 
would  remain  in  an  Equillhrium^ 
Vv'ithout  Motion  :  And  therefore 
more  of  the  nervous  Fluid  muft  paff 

into  i 
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into  a  Mufcle  that  has  aii  Antago- 
nift,  than  that  which  has  none.  Eut 
the  Heart  is  a  Mufcle  that  has  no 
Antagonifl:^  and  confequently  it  re¬ 
quires  a  lefs  Quantity  of  nervous 
rluid  to  continue  its  Motion,  than 
other  Mufcles  deftined  for  the  Mo- 
I  tion  of  the  Limbs  5  therefore  if  the 
I  Caufe  hindering  the  Undulations  of 
all  the  Nerves  is  fuch  that  no  Juice 
could  flow  thro’  the  Nerves,  the 
Heart  it  felf  would  ceafe  from  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  Death  enfue.  Eut  if  the 
Caufe  be  not  fo  powerful  as  to  take 
away  all  the  Motion  of  the  Fluid 
thro’  the  Nerves,  but  fo  far  only  re- 
flfts  their  Dilatation,  that  but  a  very 
little  Fluid  can  pafs  thro’  them  not 
fufficlent  to  inflate  thofe  Mufcles 
which  have  Antagonifls ;  then  thofe 
Mufcles  only  will  be  contraded 
which  require  the  leafl:  Quantity  of 
Spirits,  and  fuch  is  the  Heart.  The 
1  Impediment  to  fuch  due  Undulation 
is  generally  a  Repletion,  and  indi¬ 
cates  Evacuation,  joined  with  Sti- 
mulu  Eartholme  calls  the  internal 
jugular  Veins  ApopleHicd,  from  an 
opinion  of  their  being  particularly 
concerned  in  this  Diftemper. 

Aporrhoes,  from  aTTcpUco,  defluo, 
to  flow  from  ;  fignifies  fulphurous 

I  Vapours  and  Exhalations  from  the 
Earth,  and  fubterraneous  Bodies,  as 
alfo  any  kind  of  infedious  Steams. 

I  Apojiafis,  is  ufed  by  fome  Wri- 
1  ters  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Ahfcefs  5 
and  Hippocrates  ufed  it  for  fuch 
Eradures  of  the  Bones,  where  fbme 
'  Parts  break  off. 

Apojlrophe,  is  ufed  by  Paulus 
-^ginetay  Linden,  and  others,  for  a 
>  loathing  of  Food, 

Apojleme.  See  Jmpoflhume. 
Apothecary,  fi’om  d,7ro,  cum,  with, 
and  pono,  to  put  ^  is  fo  cal- 

!  led  from  his  Bufinefs,  being  to 
compound  things  together  for  Me- 
i:  dicine. 


Apoz.ejn,  fl'om  defervm',^ 

to  make  hot  j  is  a  Decodion  of 
Herbs,  Roots,  0‘c.  together,  foi: 
any  medicinal  Ufe. 

Apparatus,  is  ufed  varioufly,  as 
aDifpofition  of  Inftruments  and  all 
other  things  into  a  readinefs  by  a 
Surgeon  for  any  Operation,  oftea 
mentioned  by  Scultetus  in  this 
fenfe  :  and  in  Mechanicks,  or  expe™ 
rimental  Philofophy,  it  fignifies  the 
Fitnefs  of  the  Inftruments  to  per¬ 
form  certain  things  with.  But  in 
general  it  ftands  for  all  that  previ¬ 
ous  Knowledge  of  Materials,  or 
other  Things  requifite  to  the  Studj 
or  Pradice  of  any  Art  or  Science. 

Appetite,  in  a  philofophical  fenfe, 
is  any  natural  Inclination,  but  more 
ftridly  and  phyfically  a  craving  of 
Food  to  fatisfy  Hunger  and  Thirft. 
The  Appetitus  caninus,  called  alfo 
Pica,  and  Phaged£,na,  by  Galen^ 
and  by  Dekers  in  his  Notes  upon 
Berhette  is  a  diftemper- 

ed  or  infatiable  craving  for  Food, 
different  from  the  Bulimia,  which 
fee. 

Appofition,  is  the  Addition  and 
Union  of  new  Matter,  as  of  the 
Food  in  Nourifhment, 

Aptitude,  is  a  Fitnefs  in  any  thing 
to  the  Purpofes  it  is  defigned  for,  or 
for  certain  particular  Occafions  be¬ 
yond  any  others. 

Apyrexy,  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  cc,  and  vzru?.  Ignis, or  Heat, 
or  fasv^idcra'eo,  febricito,  to  be  feve- 
rifh  5  is  the  Intermiffion  of  feverifh 
Heat. 

AquaduH  :  the  bony  Paflage  of 
the  Drum,  which  reaches  from  the 
Ear  to  the  Palate,  is  fo  called.  But 
for  the  Veflels  fo  called,  fee  Lym^ 
phaduHs, 

Aqueous  Humour*  See  Humours 
of  the  Eye. 

Aquila  alba,  a  Name  given  by 
the  Chymifts  to  Mercurius  Dulcis, 

Ara- 
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Aramust  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
Galen  to  exprefs  a  low  Pulfe  j  and 
by  HippocrateSy  a  flaky  Urine,  having 
Films  like  Cobwebs  in  it. 

ArAometer^  an  Inftrument  con¬ 
triv’d  to  determine  the  fpecifick 
Gravities  of  Liquors. 

Arbor  DianA,  called  alfo  Arbor 
Vhllofophorum ;  a  Name  given  to  a 
particular  Cryftallization  from  the 
Solution  of  Mercury  or  Silver  in 
A'cids  :  And  Arbor  hermetts  is  ufed 
in  a  Pi'ocefs  for  the  Revivification 
of  Mercury.  And  Helmont  gives 
the  Name  of  Arbor  VitA  to  a  Medi¬ 
cine,  by  the  help  of  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  Life  would  again  flioot  out 
like  a  Tree. 

Arbor eusy  from  Arbor y  a  Tree, 
is  a  Term  in  Botany,  to  diftinguifh 
fuch  Fungus'Sy  or  Mofles,  as  grow 
upon  Trees,  from  thofe  that  grow 
on  the  Ground. 

Arcanum y  fignifies  a  Secret ;  and 
therefore  ’tis  a  Term  ridiculoufly 
apply’d  by  Quacks  and  Impoftors 
in  Medicine,  who  generally  conceal 
their  Ignorance  and  Fraud  under  a 
pretence  of  Secrecy. 

Arch&uSy  from  flgnify- 

ing  antient,  as  applied  in  Medicine, 
denotes  the  antient  Practice,  con¬ 
cerning  which  in  his  time  Hippo¬ 
crates  wrote  a  whole ‘Treatife  :  And 
fometimes  it  is  ufed  for  that  natural 
State  which  preceded  any  Difeafe. 
This  by  fome  likewife  is  ufed  for 

Archeusy  a  Term  much  ufed  by 
Helmont  to  exprefs  an  internal  effi¬ 
cient  Caufe  of  all  things  5  which 
feems  no  other  than  the  Anlma 
Mundi  of  his  Predeceffbrs :  and  as 
he  applies  it  to  particular  animated 
Beings,  it  differs  not  from  the 
vdyiny  or  Fls  Vlajika  of  the  old 
Philofophers.  But  thefe  are  fuch 
abfl:ra£f  Terms,  and  convey  fuch 
confufed  Notions,  that  they  rather 
ferve  the  Purpofe’of  Ignorance  and 


Impoflure,  than  any  ufeful  and 
nerous  Knowledge. 

Archlator,  from  Pr’tncU 

p'lum.  Chief,  and  ]etT§0G  Medicus^ 
a  Phyfician  j  fignifies  chief  Phyfi- 
cian,  fuch  as  thofe  to  Princes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Explanation  of  Hie^ 
ron.  Mercurlalis :  but  Hoffman  ap¬ 
plies  it  rather  to  the  Head  or  Prefi- 
dent  of  a  College  or  Community  of 
Phyficians.  Some  likewife  ufe  it 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  ArchAUs, 

ArchtdoxiSy  is  a  Title  given  to  a 
Book  wrote  by  Paracelfus  of  Chy- 
miftry,  and  which  Libavms  in  Ex-- 
am.  Phil.  Nova,  fays,  looks  more 
like  Magick  than  Knowledge  :  but 
thofe  who  underffand  it,  tell  us  it 
contains  fome  very  remarkable  Se¬ 
crets  5  and  is  highly  prized  by  the  i 
Adept. 

ArchnoldeSy  Arachnoides,  and  A--  | 

ranea  Tunica.  See  Amphiblefiroides.  i 

Ardent  Spirits ;  thofe  are  fo  cal- 
ed  as  are  diftilled  from  fermented 
Vegetables,  and  will  take  fire,  and 
burn  away. 

Ardor  Ventriculi,  is  a  Heat  at 
Stomach,  and  exprefles  the  Heart¬ 
burn,  the  fame  as  Cardialgiay  which 
fee. 

Ardor  VrinA^  the  fame  as  Dy-  | 
fur’^y  which  fee. 

AreUy  fignifies  the  internal  Ca-  * 
pacity  of  any  given  Boundary  or  f 
Limits,  of  what  Figure  or  Shape  fo-  | 
ever.  It  is  a  Term  alfo  ufed  by 
Miners  for  a  certain  Compafs  of  Ore 
allotted  for  digging  ;  and  fome 
phyfical  Writers  ufe  it  for  a  Species 
of  the  Alopecia^  which  fee. 

Areola  Papillaris.  Some  call  that  ) 
Circle  about  the  Nipple  fo. 

Aregon,  importing  Afliftance,  a  |i 
Name  given  to  an  officinal  Un- 
guent,  which  is  defcribed  in  many  I; 
old  Difpenfatories  ;  but  the  piefent  [i 
Practice  hath  rejected  it, 

Argentmn  q 
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'Argentum  Vlvum,  the  fame  as 
^juickjilver,  which  fee. 

Argill,  is  a  white  Earth,  like  Chalk, 
but  more  brittle,  little  ufeci  in  Phy- 
iick. 

Arijluy  in  Botany,  is  a  long 
needle-like  Beard,  that  grows  out 
from  the  Husk  of  Corn  or  Grafs, 
called  alfo  the  Anjjn. 

AriflolochiUy  are  fuch  Medicines  as 
promote  the  Flux  of  the  Lochia, 

Arm.  See  Humerus. 

Aromaticksy  from  fignify- 

ing  a  fweet  Flavour,  is  now  given 
to  all  Medicines  of  a  grateful  fpicy 
Scent  3  tho  antiently  it  w^as  a  Term 
given  to  Myrrh  only,  and  lince  by 
way  of  Preheminence  Saffron  hath 
by  fome  been  called  Aroma  Philo- 
fophorum.  Thofc  Bodies  are  properly 
called  Aromatics  which  have  a  fra¬ 
grant  or  pungent  Tafte  or  Smell. 

Art,  as  applied  to  Medicine,  in¬ 
cludes  all  that  is  to  be  done  in  the 
PraHice  of  its  feveral  Branches  5 
whereas  thofe  Principles  or  Rules 
which  direff  that  Praftice,  are  more 
properly  called  Theory  or  Science, 

Artery,  as  fome  imagine,  from 
dh’ii  Aer,  the  Air,  and  fervo, 

to  keep :  for  the  Antients  had  a 
Notion  of  their  inclofina;  a  threat 
deal  of  Air  5  but  others,  who  iin- 
derftand  their  Ufe  better,  derive  it 
from  ^'TtQ  becaufe  it 

continually  rifes  up  with  a  Pulfe- 
like  Motion,  There  are  indeed 
three  Dufts  in  the  Body  to  which 
this  Name  is  apply’d,  viz.,  the  Af- 
pera  Arteria,  the  Arteria  PulmonariSy 
and  Vena  Arterlofa,  which  fee.  But 
all  tfhe  Veffels  that  convey  the  Blood 
from  the  Heart,  more  properly  are 
hereby  included,  and  which  ’tis  of 
that  Confequence  to  be  well  ac- 
cjuainted  with,  as  deferves  a  parti¬ 
cular  Defeription  here. 

An  Artery  is  a  conical  Canal  con¬ 
veying  the  Blood  from  the  Heart 


to  all  parts  of  the  Body.  Each. 
Artery  is  compofed  of  three  Coats/ 
of  which  the  hrfl;  feeins  to  be  a 
Thread  of  fine  Blood-Vefi'els  and 
Nerves,  for  the  nourifhing  the 
Coats  of  the  Artery,  The  fecond 
is  made  up  of  circular,  or  rather 
fpiral  Fibres,  of  which  there  are 
more  or  fewer  Strata,  according  to 
the  bi2;nefs  of  the  Arterv.  Thefe 
Fibres  have  a  ftrong  Elafticity,  by 
which  they  contra£l  themfelvfs 
with  fome  force,  when  the  Power 
by  which  they  have  been  ftretched 
out  ceafes.  The  third  and  inmoft 
Coat  is  a  fine,  denfe,  tranfparenc 
Membrane,  which  keeps  the  Blood 
within  its  Canal,  which  otherwife, 
upon  the  Dilatation  of  an  Artery, 
would  eafily  feparate  the  fpiral 
Fibres  from  one  another.  As  the 
Arteries  grow  fmaller,  thefe  Coats 
grow  thinner,  and  the  Coats  of 
the  Veins  feem  only  to  be  Conti¬ 
nuations  of  the  capillary  Arteries. 

The  Pulfe  is  thus  accounted  for  : 
When  the  left  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart  contrabfs,  and  throws  its 
Blood  into  the  great  Artery,  the 
Blood  in  the  Artery  is  not  only 
thrufl;  forward  towards  the  Extremi¬ 
ties,  but  the  Channel  of  the  Artery 
is  Hkewife  dilated  5  becaufe  Fluids, 
when  they  are  prefs’d,  prefs  again  to 
all  fides,  and  their  PrelTure  is  always 
perpendicular  to  the  fides  of  the 
containing  Vefiels3  but  the  Coats* 
of  the  Artery  by  any  fmall  Impetus 
may  be  diflended  :  therefore  upon 
the  Contraction  of  the  Heart,  the 
Blood  from  the  left  Ventricle  will 
not  only  prefs  the  Blood  in  the  Ar¬ 
terv  forward^?,  but  both  together 
will  diflendj:he  fides  of  the  Artery, 
When  the  Impetus  of  tiie  Blood  a- 
gainft  the  fides'  of  the  Artery  ceafes, 
that  is,  when  the  left  Ventricle  cea¬ 
fes  to  contraH,  then  the  fpiral  Fibres 
of  the  Artery,  by  their  natural  Elafii- 
D  city. 
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city,  return  again  to  their  former 
State,  and  contrad  the*  Channel  of 
the  Artery,  till  it  is  again  dilated  by 
the  Syftole  of  the  Heart.  This  Di- 
aftole  of  the  Artery  is  called  its 
Piilfe  j  and  the  time  the  fpiral  Fibres 
are  returning  to  their  natural  State, 
is  the  diftance  between  two  Pulfes. 
This  Pulfe  is  in  all  the  Arteries  of 
the  Body  at  the  fame  time  :  for 
while  the  Blood  is  thruft  out  of  the 
Heart  into  the  Artery,  the  Artery 
being  full,'  the  Blood  muft  move  in 
all  the  Arteries  at  the  fame  time  j 
and  becaufe  the  Arteries  are  conical, 
and  the  Blood  moves  from  the  Bafis 
of  the  Cone  to  the  Apex,  therefore 
the  Blood  muft  ftrike  againft  the 
fidcs  of  the  Veflels,  and  confequent- 
ly  every  point  of  the  Artery  muft  be 
dilated  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
Blood  is  thrown  out  of  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart  5  and  as  fbon  as 
the  Elafticity  of  the  fpiral  Fibres 
can  overcome  the  Impetus  of  the 
Blood,  the  Arteries  are  again  con- 
traded.  Thus  two  Caufes  operating 
alternately,  the  Heart,  and  Fibres  of 
the  Arteries,  keep  the  Blood  in  a 
continual  Motion. 

The  chief  Diftribution  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  is  into  the  Aort^  afcendms^ 
and  the  Aorta  defcendens,  from 
which  they  are  branched  into  allthe 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  after  the 
followintr  manner.  The  Aorta 

Co 

coming;  from  the  left  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart,  fends  out  two  Branches 
ctiWtd  CoronarU  to  the  Heart,  before* 
it  pierces  the  Pericardium  ■,  but  af 
ter  it  harh  pierced  it,  it  afcends  a 
luile,  and  then  it  crooks  forward, 
and  forms  the  ylorta  defcende?is. 
From  the  upper  fide  of  this  Crook 
it  fends  out  three  Branches,  two  on 
the  left  ftde,  which  are  one  Suhcla- 
viariy  and  one  Carotide^  and  one  on 
the  right  ftde,  which  as  the  right 
Suheltivian,  from  which  immediate¬ 


ly  arifes  the  right  Carotide,  The  Ar-^ 
terU  SubcldviA  on  each  ftde  fend 
out  the  Mediajiana,  the  Mammoria^ 
the  Cervicalisy  or  Vertebralis,  and 
a  Branch  which  goes  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Neck,  *of  the  Brealf,  and  to 
the  GlanduU  Thyroides,  After  the 
Stibclavia  has  paffed  thro*  the  Muf~ 
culus  Scalenus,  it  is  called  Axillaris. 
The  Arteria  Carotides,  as  they  aft- 
cend  on  each  ftde  the  Irach&a  Ar~ 
teria,  give  fome  fmall  Branches 
thereunto  to  the  Larynx,  to  the 
Glandula  Thyroides,  and  then  they 
fend  out  each  four  confiderable  • 
Branches.  The  firft  goes  to  the 
Tongue,  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  0$ 
Hyoides,  and  to  the  Pharynx.  The 
2d  divides  into  two  Branches,  of 
which  the  firft  lofes  it  felf  in  the 
Mufcles  Milohyoides  and  Digajlrici  5 
and  the  fecond  goes  along  the  Bafis 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  is  loft  in  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Lips.  The  third 
Branch  divides  at  the  Anolo  of  the 
lower  Jaw  into  tw'o  Branches  j  one 
enters  into  the  lower  Jaw,  and  the 
other  makes  the  Art€ria  temporalis. 
The  4th  Branch  goes  to  the  Mufcles 
on  the  hind  part  of  the  Neck,  and 
to  the  Skin  of  the  hind  Head.  The 
Carotide  then  paftes  thro’  the  Ca¬ 
nal  in  the  Os  Petrofum,  gives  fome 
Branches  to  the  Dura  Mater,  Joins 
wdth  the  Cervicalis,  fends  out  Bran¬ 
ches  to  the  Glandula  Pituitaria,  Pe¬ 
te  Mirabile^  Plexus  Choroides  ;  then 
runs  thro*  all  the  Circumvolutions 
of  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum,  and 
lofes  its  capillary  Branches  in  their 
Carotidal  Subftance.  The  Axillary^- 
having  pierced  the  Scalenum,  gives 
fome  little  Branches  to  the  neareli 
xvlufcles  3  it  fends  out  the  Thoracic  a 
fuperior  and  inferior,  the  Scapularis^ 
and  then  gives  a  Branch  which  pal^ 
fes  under  the  Head  of  the  Humerus 
into  the  Mufculus  longus  and  brevis 
of  the  Arm.  The  Trunk  of  the 
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Axillarts  goes  down  the  mfide  of 
the  Arm,  giving  Branches  by  the 
way  to  the  Mufcles  that  lie  upon  the 
-  Humerus.  Above  the  Elbow  it  fends 
out  a  Branch  which  is  fpread  upon 
the  internal  Condyle  of  the  Hume¬ 
rus.  At  the  bending  of  the  Elbow 
this  fame  Trunk  divides  into  two 
Branches,  the  one  external,  and  the 
other  internal ;  the  external  runs  a- 
long  the  Radius,it  cafts  out  a  Branch 
which  goes  to  the  Supinator,  and 
afcends  to  the  Brachialts  internus  j 
in  the  reft  of  its  Courfe  down  to  the 
Wrifts,  it  gives  Branches  to  the  Lon- 
gus  Rotundas^  and  Benders  of  the 
fingers,  Wrift  and  Thumb.  Be¬ 
ing  come  to  the  Wrift,  it  fends  out 
a  Branch  which  goes  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Tenar,  then  it  pafles 
under  the  Tendon  of  the  Flexor  PoL 
lids }  it  gives  a  Branch  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  Hand,  and  palling 
under  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles, 
its  Branches  run  along  each  fide  of 
the  Thumb  and  Fore-finger.  The 
internal  Branch  goes  down  along 
the  Cubitus  to  the  Wrift,  and  is  dif- 
tributed  in  like  manner  to  each  fide 
of  the  Middle-finger  and  Little- 
finger. 

The  Aorta  defcendens  fends  out 
firft  the  Bronchialis,  which  accom¬ 
panies  all  the  Branches  of  the  Bron¬ 
chia  j  as  it  defcends  along  the  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Thorax,  it  fends  out  on 
each  fide  the  intercoftal  Arteries  to 
j  the  Diaphragm  j  it  gives  the  Phreni- 
ca,  and  the  Caliaca  is  the  firft  it 
I  fends  out  when  it  enters  the 
fnen.  The  Cdiaca  divides  into  two 
Branches,  the  one  qn  the  right,  the 
other  on  the  left,  of  which  the  firft 
gives  the  Gajlrica  dextra  which  goes 
to  the  Stomach,  the  Cijiica  to  the 
Gall-bladder,  the  Epiplois  dextra  to 
I  the  Omentum,  the  Intefiinalis  to  the 
Gut  Duodenum,  and  to  a  part  of 
I  the  i^ejunum,  the  G  a  fir  o- Epiplois  to 


the  Stomach,  to  the  Omentum^  and 
,  fome  Branches  to  the  Liver,  which 
enters  the  Capfula  Cornmunis,  to  ac¬ 
company  the  Branches  of  the  Vena 
Porta.  The  left  Branches  of  the 
Caliaca  give  the  Gajlrica  dextra^ 
which  is  alfo  fpread  on  the  Sto^ 
mach,  the  Epiplois  finlfira  to  the 
Omentum ^  and  the  Splenica  to  the 
Subftance  of  the  Spleen  :  Then  the 
Aorta  defcendens  fends  out  the  Me- 
fenterica  fuperiory  the  Renales  Adi- 
pofd,  which  go  to  the  Renales  Glan^ 
duU,  or  Fat  about  the  Reins>  the 
Emulgents  to  the  Pv.eins,  the  Sper- 
matica  to  the  Tefticles,  the  Lumho-' 
ris  interior  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Loins,  the  Mefsnterica  inferior, 
with  the  fuperior,  is  diftributed  thro* 
the  Mefentery,  and  which  accom¬ 
panies  all  the  Branches  of  the  Vena 
Meferaica.  When  the  Aorta  is 
come  to  the  Os  Sacrum,  it  divides 
into  two  great  Branches ;  and  from 
the  Angle  they  make,  fprings  out  a 
finall  Artery  called  Sacra.,  becaufe 
it  fpreads  upon  the  Os  Sacrum.  The 
Iliac  Arteries  divide  again  into  the 
external  and  internal  Iliac.  From 
the  internal  Iliac  arifes  the  Hypogaf 
trica,  which  is  diftributed  to  the 
Bladder,  to  the  ReHum,  to  the  out* 
er  and  inner  fide  of  the  Matrix, 
Vagina,  VeficuU,  feminales.  Profiat  & 
and  Penis,  Os  Sacrum,  and  all  the 
Parts  contained  in  the  Pelvis  or  Ba* 
fon :  and  then  it  gives  two  confi- 
derable  Branches  which  pafs  out  of 
the  lower  Belly  5  the  firft  goes  un¬ 
der  the  Pyriformis,  and  is  diftribu¬ 
ted  to  the  Mufcles  called  Gluui ; 
the  fecond,  which  is  lower  than  the 
firft,  gives  alfo  two  Branches  pretty 
big,  of  which  the  firft  goes  to  the 
Obturatores,  the  fecond  pierces  the 
Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  under  the 
Pyriformis,  and  lofes  it  felf  by  fe- 
veral  Branches  in  the  Glutms  major. 
As  foott  as  the  external  Iliac  leave# 
^  ^  she 
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the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  it  fends 
out  the  Epigajlrica,  which  runs  up 
the  iiifide  th.e  Mufculus  rectus^  and 
a  little  below  that^  the  Pudenda, 
which  goes  to  the  Privities  :  Then 
it  is  called  Cruralis^  wdiich  fends  out 
three  confiderable  Branches  j  the 
Brft  is  called  Mufcula,  which  gives 
feveral  Branches  j  the  firfl;  palTes  be¬ 
tween  the  Mufeles  called  lllacus  and 
Peclineus,  and  lofes  it  felf  in  the  third 
head  of  the  Triceps  in  the  Sesnimem- 
hranofus,  or  Seminervofus,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Biceps,  in  the  <^a- 
drigetnini,  and  in  the  Cavity  of  the 
greater  Trochanter,  The  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  go  to  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Triceps  and  Gracilis  pojierior  5 
then  the  Trunk  of  the  Mufcula  goes 
under  the  fril;  of  the  Triceps,  and 
divides  into  three  Branches  more. 
The  firft  having  pafed  the  third  of 
the  Triceps,  is  loft  in  the  tSemimem- 
hramfus.  The  fecond  palles  under 
the  Femur  to  the  Vaflus  externus. 
The  third  goes  a  little  lower,  cafts 
Branches  totheTendon  of  the  third 
of  the  Triceps ;  it  lofes  it  felf  at  the 
end  of  the  Seminervofus,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  great  Head  of  t\\e.Biceps, 
The  fecond  confiderable  Branch  of 
the  Trunk  of  the  Crural  goes  to  the 
external  part  of  the  Thigh,  paftes 
under  the  Sartorius,  under  the  Graci’- 
Us  redus ;  it  cafts  fome  Branches  to 
the  end  of  the  Iliacus,  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Gracilis  retlus,  to  the 
Vaflus  externus,  Cruralis,  Mem- 
branoflus,  and  fore-part  of  the  Glu- 
t&us  minor.  The  third  rifcs  almoft 
from.tbe  fame  part  of  the  Crural, 
and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  middle  of  the 
Gracilis  redus  Cruralis,  and  Vaflus 
externus.  The  Crural  having  fent 
out  thefe  three  Branches,  gives  feve¬ 
ral  more  to  the  Sartorius,  the  Graci¬ 
lis  poflerior,  but  the  greateft  goes  to 
the  Vaflus  externus.  As  the  Crural 
defcends,  it  finks  deeper  in  the 


hinder  part  of  the  Thigh,  paffing 
thro’  the  Tendons  of  the  Triceps  ^ 
being  come  to  the  Plain,  the  fiift 
Branch  it  fends  out  is  fpread  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  Thigh-bone,  and 
it  goes  to  the  little  Head  of  the  Bi¬ 
ceps  ;  then  it  cafts  out  feveral  other 
Branches  w^hich  lofe  themfelves  in 
the  Fat,  and  in  the  Extremities  of 
the  Mufcles  behind  the  Femur,  Un¬ 
der  the  Hamit  fends  out  two  Popli- 
t&i,  which  go  round  the  Knee, 
the  one  on  the  infide,  the  other  on 
the  outfide.  It  cafts  out  a  little  lower 
feveral  other  Branches,  of  which 
fome  go  to  the  beginning  of  the  . 
Gemini,  of  the  Soleus  Plant  arts,  and 
Poplitdus,  and  the  reft  furround  the 
Tibia  on  all  hides.  Then  it  divides 
into  two  Branches,  of  which  the  firfi: 
paftes  thro'  the  Membrane  which 
joins  the  Tibia  and  Phone  together, 
upon  which  it  continues  its  way, 
aivins  Branches  to  the  Tibi&us  ex-' 
ternus,  and  to  the  Extenfores  Digt- 
torum*  The  fecond  Branch  divides 
into  two  more  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  j  the  external,  after  it  hath  gi¬ 
ven  Branches  to  the  Soleus,  to  the 
Peronms  poflerior,  and  to  the  ilexor 
'  Pojlicis,  pierces  the  Membrane  be¬ 
tween  the  Tibia  and  Phone, rifes 
upon  the  external  Ankle,  to  fpread 
it  felf  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
Foot.  The  internal,  as  it  defeends, 
gives  Branches  to  the  Soleus,  to  the 
Flexores  Digit orum,to  the  Tibkus pof- 
terior  then  it  paftes  by  the  Cavity 
of  t\\e.  phone,  where  it  divides  into 
two  Branches,  of  which  one  paftes^ 
under  the  Tenar  to  the  great  Toe, 
the  other  paftes  between  the  Mufeu- 
lus  brevis  and  the  Flypotenar ,  and  is 
diftributed  into  the  other  Toes. 

And  this  is  the  Order  and  Diftri- 
bution  of  the  principal  Arteries  in 
the  Body,  each  of  wdftch  are  fub- 
divided  intoothers,  and  thefe  again- 
into  others,  till  at  laft  the  whole 
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Body  is  over-fpread  with  moft  mi- 
iiute  Capillary  Arteries,  concerning 
which  there  are  two  things  necelTa- 
vy  to  remark  :  Firft,  that  the  Bran¬ 
ches  which  go  ofF  at  any  fmall  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Trunk  of  an  Artery, 
unite  their  Canals  into  one  Trunk 
again,  whofe  Branches  likewifp  com- 
nnunicate  with  one  another,  and 
V/ith  others,  as  before  :  by  this 
means,  when  any  fmall  Artery  is 
obftrufted,  the  Blood  is  brought  by 
the  communicating  Branches  below 
the  Obftruftion,  which  muft  other- 
wife  have  been  deprived  of  their 
Nourilfiment.  Thefe  Inofculations 

The  Aor^a  — - 


are  every  where  apparent,  but  chief- : 
ly  in  the  Uterus,  Mefenteryt  and 
Brain  ;  It  is  the  fame  thino;  v;ith  the 

_  O 

Veins.  The  other  thing  is.  That 
the  fum  of  the  Orifices  of  the 
Branches  of  any  Artery  is  greater 
than  the  Orifices  from  the  Trunk 
from  which  they  came  :^.ipon  which 
account  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood 
is  greatly  diminifiied,  as  it  removes 
further  from  the  Heart.  The  Pro¬ 
portions  the  Primary  Branches  bear 
to  one  another,  and  the  Jorta  to 
the  Cava  and  Pulmonary  Artery, 
are  as  follow  : 


lOOOOQ 


Right  fubclavian  Artery  - - - -  20101.^ 

Caro  tide  .  ■  -  - - -  — -  iookj 

Left  Axillary  » ■  — -  - -  1445^.7 

Bronchial  Artery  —  ■■  ■'  -  — -  434-2 

24  Intercoftals,  each  454.2  — . -  — - -  10420.8 

Caeliack  —  -  - - -  48^0.5 

Mefenterick  . . .  — —  - - 7507.8 

Right  Emulgeiit  — —  . —  - 4^3  9 

Left  Emulgent  -  — —  4^5  9 

I  nferiour  Mefenterick  — —  — —  3015 

Six  Lumbals,  each  454*2  — — ,  - -  2405.2 

Left  Iliack  - -  -  — —  9759.^ 

Right  lliack  — - —  - -  - \  10555 


Sum  of  all  the  Branches  102740.7 


The  Pulmonary  Artery  — 

The  afcendinff  Cava  — 

The  defcending  Cava  — - 

To  the  Adion  of  the  Arteries  in 
the  human  Body  are  owing  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood,  its  heat,  red 
colour,  fluidity,  afiimilation  of  the 
Seed,  the  converfion  of  fix’d  Salts 
into  fuch  as  are  volatile,  and  the 
Performance  of  all  the  Secretions. 
To  fhew  all  thefe  Particulars  in 

their  full  extent,  would  be  to  give 


—  - - -  159291.8 

-  -  92575 

- .  92573 

a  curious  and  ufeful  Hifiory  of  the 
Arteries  :  And  they  may  readily 
enough  be  drawn  from  the  Nature 
and  Struflure  of  thofe  wonderful 
Canals,  with  the  help  of  our  pre- 
fent  Philofophy  and  Chymiftry. 

Arteriotorny,  from  an 

Artery,  and  rif^vcoy  feco,  to  cut,  is 
letting  blood  by  the  Arteries  hi  fame 
I)  >  extra-. 
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extraordinary  cafes ;  but  the  hazard 
makes  it  very  rarely  pradifed. 

Arthritis,  from  Articu- 

lusy  a  Joint  :  AiiyDiftemper  is  pro¬ 
perly  enough  thus  called  that  affeds 
the  Joints,  but  the  Gout  mod  par¬ 
ticularly  j  and  this  hath  different 
Names  as  it  falls  upon  different 
Parts,  amongft  fome  Authors  more 
nice  in  words  than  things :  as  Po¬ 
dagra  when  in  the  Feet,  Chiragra 
when  in  the  Hands,  and  fo  of  o- 
ther  Parts.  From  the  fame  Deri¬ 
vation, 

Arthrodia,  is  often  ufed  for  any 
Articulation  in  general  j  but  fome- 
times  fignifies  the  fame  with  Ar~ 
throfis. 

Arthrofsj  is  ufed  to  fignify  that 
kind  of  Articulation,  when  a  round 
Head  of  a  Bone  is  receiv’d  into  a 
round  hollow  of  another  ;  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Femur,  with  the  ifchiutn, 
and  as  the  Radius  receives  the  Hu¬ 
merus. 

Articulation  :  This  is  peculiar  to 
the  Bones,  and  didinguihied  into 
three  forts,  r.  Diarthrojis,  z,  Syn- 
candrojis,  and,  Synarthrojis.  Of 
the  fil'd  there  are  two  forts,  the  E- 
narthrojis,  or  Arthrodia,  and  Gin- 
glymus.  The  firfl;  is  when  a  round 
Head  of  a  Bone  is  received  into  a 
round  Cavity  of  another,  fuch  as 
the  Articulation  of  the  Fetitur  with 
the  Jfchium-,  and  this  is  called  the 
Ball  and  Socket.  The  Property  of 
this  joining  is,  that  the  parts  rnay 
move  equally  to  any  fide.  The 
Ginglymus  is  defcribed  under  that 
Word,  which  fee.  The  fecond, 
Syncondrofs,  is  when  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  two  Bones  are  joined  to  one 
another  bv  means  of  an  intervening 
Cartilage,  Thus  the  Bodies  of  the 
Vertebra,  and  the  Extremities  of  the 
'K\hs2in'i  Sternum,  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther;  where,  tiio  the  Motion  of  all 
is  manifeft,  yet  that  of  any  two  is 


hardly  difcernible.  The  third,  Sy- 
riarthrojis,  is  alfo  of  two  forts,  the 
Sututa  and  Gomphojis.  The  Sutura 
is  when  two  Bones  are  mutually  in¬ 
dented  with  one  another;  the  Teeth 
by  which  they  are  indented  are  of 
various  Figures,  fometimes  like  the 
Teeth  of  a  Saw  ;  fometimes  broad 
at  their  Extremities,  and  narrow  at 
their  Bafe ;  fometimes  the  fides  of 
the  Teeth  are  likewife  indented,  as 
frequently  in  the  Sutura  Lamhdoida- 
Us.  This  fort  of  Articulation  is  cal¬ 
led  Dove-tailing,  and  is  ufed  by 
Joiners  in  Drawers,  cT’c.  All  the 
Bones  of  the  Cranium  and  upper 
Jaw,  as  alfo  the  Epiphyfes  of  the 
Bones,  are  joined  by  this  Articula¬ 
tion.  Gomphojis  is  when  one  Bone 
is  joined  to  another,  as  a  Pin  or 
Nail  is  in  a  piece  of  Wood  j  and 
the  Teeth  only  are  articulated  this 
way  in  their  Sockets.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  a  third  kind  of  Sy- 
narthrejis,  very  different  from  any 
of  the  former ;  which  is,  when  a 
Bone  has  a  long  and  narrow  Chan¬ 
nel  which  receives  the  Edge  or  Pro- 
cefs  of  another  Bone  *,  and  thus  the 
Vomer  is  joined  to  the  Os  Sph&noides 
and  Septutn  Narium  :  This  is  called 
ploughing.  Thefe  comprehend  all 
the  different  Articulations  of  Bones 
in  a  human  Body,  and  what  other 
Authors  mention  is  to  no  purpofe. 
The  Extremities  of  all  the  Bones 
which  are  articulated  to  one  another 
with  a  manifeft  Motion,  are  bound 
together  by  membranousLigaments, 
which  rife  from  the  Conjunction  of 
the  Epiphyfes  with  the  Bone  ;  and 
pafting  over  the  Articulation,  are 
inferred  at  the  fame  place  in  the 
other  Bone.  Thus  they  form  a  Bag 
v/hich  embraces  all  that  part  of  the 
Extremities  of  the  Bones  which  play 
upon  one  another  ;  and  in  this  Bag 
is  contained  a  Mucilage  for  the  eafier 
Motion  of  the  Joint.  This  is  fepa- 

rated 
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rated  by  Glands  which  He  in  fat  on 
the  infide  of  the  Ligaments  Thofe 
articulated  by  Gmgl^mus  have  the 
Ligaments  much  ftrongev  than  they 
are  either  behind  or  before  j  that 
the  Protuberances  may  be  kept  to 
play  in  their  Cavities,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Bones  from  flipping  out  of 
Joint. 

Arpenoldes^  from  et^vci>,  haurlo, 
to  drink,  and ’g/<r©-,  Shape. 

See  Larynx. 

Ar^tmo  'idem,  is  a  Mufcle  to  con- 
trad  the  preceding  Cartilages,  from 
the  fame  Derivation. 

Arythmus,  from  the  privative 
Particle  d.,  and  Modulus,  or 

Pulfus,  is  a  linking  of  the  Pulfe  fo 
that  it  cannot  be  felt,  as  in  a  Swoon  : 
Or  it  is  rather  ufcd  for  any  Irregu- 
I  larity  of  the  Pulfe,  which  fome 
B  Authors  diftinguifli  into  three  kinds, 

^  but  not  worth  notice  here. 

Afcarides,  from  moveo^ 

to  move  5  are  little  Worms  in  the 
Ketlum,  fo  called  from  their  con¬ 
tinual  troublefome  Motion,  caufing 
an  intolerable  Itchinir. 

O 

Afcites,  a  particular  Species  of  a 
i  Dropfy,  affeding  chiefly  the  lower 
.  Belly.  Hippocrates  calls  it  in  a  par- 
f  ticular  manner  the  watry  Dropfy^ 

J  and  Galen  charges  it  upon  coldCau- 
\  fes.  By  the  befl:  pradical  Writers 
t  it  is  defined  a  Swelling  of  the  lower 
L  Belly,  and  depending  Parts,  from  an 
It  Extravafation  and  Colledion  of  Wa- 
I  ter  broke  out  of  its  proper  Velfels 
f  by  means  of  fome  Obftrudion  or 
''  W eaknefs  of  the  Glands  and  Vifcera. 

This  Cafe,when  certain  and  invete* 
1  rate,  is  univerfally  allow’d  to  admit 
u  of  no  Cure  but  by  means  of  the 

I  Manual  Operation,  or  Tapping  ; 

II  tho  there  want  not  Arguments  to 
i)  fliew  that  the  Fluid,  which  is  here 
d  fuppos’d  extravafated,  ilill  conti- 

mies  to  circulate  in  the  Body. 

AfilUis,  has  been  applied  to  tnany 


things  in  Medicine  wherein  It  is  dif- 
continued,  and  is  now  to  be  met 
with  only  to  fignify  the  fame  as 
Millepedes. 

Afpera  Arteria,  called  alfo  Tra¬ 
chea,  is  a  Canal  fituated  in  the 
forepart  of  the  Neck,  before  the 
OEfophagtiSj  whofe  upper  End  is  cal¬ 
led  Larynx  j  from  whence  it  de- 
fcends  to  the  fourth  Vertebra  of  the 
Back,  where  it  divides  and  enters 
the  Lungs.  This  Canal  is  made  of 
annular  Carti]as;es,  which  are  at 
fmall  and  equal  Diftances  from  one 
another.  Thefe  Cartilajres  grow 
linaller  and  fmaller  as  they  approach 
tlie  Lungs ;  and  thofe  of  the  Bronchi 
are  fo  clofe  to  one  another,  that,^ 
in  Expiration,  the  feconcl  enters 
wn'chin  the  firft,  and  the  third  with¬ 
in  the  fecond,  and  the  following 
aivvays  enters  the  preceding.  Be¬ 
twixt  the  Laryn-x  and  the  Lungs 
thefe  Cartilages  make  not  complete 
Rings  ;  but  their  hinder  part,  wdiich 
is  contiguous  to  the  OEfophagus,  is 
membranous,  that  they  may  the 
better  contract  and  dilate,  and  give 
way  to  the  Food  as  it  paifes  down 
the  Gullet.  But  the  Cartilages  of  the 
Bronchi  are  completely  annulat'  j  yet 
their  Capillary  Branches  have  no 
Cartilages,  but  inflead  of  them 
fmall  circular  Ligaments,  w’hich  are 
at  pretty  large  diflances  from  one 
another.  The  Life  of  the  Cartila¬ 
ges  is  to  keep  the  Paflage  for  the 
Air  open  j  but  in  the  Capillary 
Bronchi  they  would  hinder  the  fub- 
fiding  of  the  Veficles.  Thefe  Car- 
tfla  ges  are  tied  together  by  two 
Membranes,  external  and  internal  j 
the  external  is  compofed  of  circular 
Fibres,  and  covers  the  whole  Tra~ 
chea  externally  5  the  internal  is  of 
an  exquifitc  Senfe,  and  covers  the 
Cartilages  internally  ;  it  is  compo¬ 
fed  of  three  diftindf  Membranes,  the 
firfl  is  woven  of  tw’o  Orders  of  Fi- 
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bres  ;  thofe  of  the  firfi:  Order 

longitudinal,  for  the  fhortning  the 
Trachea  5  they  make  the  Cartilages 
approach  and  enter  one  another  : 
The  other  Order  is  of  circular  Fi- 
bres,  for  the  contradting  the  Carti¬ 
lages.  When  thefe  two  Orders  of 
Fibres  ad,  they  help,  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Membrane,  in  Expiration,  in 
coughing,  and  in  altering  the  Tone 
of  the  Voice.  F  he  fecond  Mem¬ 
brane  is  altogether  glandiilous,  and 
the  Excretory  Velfelsof  thefe  Glands 
open  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Trachea  5 
they  feparate  a  Liquor  for  moiftning 
the  Cavity,  and  for  defending  it 
from  the  Acrimony  of  the  Air.  The 
third  and  lad,  is  a  Net  of  Veins, 
Nerves,  and  A.rteries  ;  the  Veins 
are  Branches  of  the  Vena  Cava  5  the 
N  erves  of  the  Recurrent  j  and  the 
Arteries  Sprigs  of  the  Carotldes. 

Afperlty^  is  that  Ronghnefs  which 
aiifes  from  the  unequal  Surfaces  of 
any  Bodies., 

Afbh’yxia,  is  ufed  by  fome  an- 
tient  Writers  for  a  Deficiency  or 
Privation  of  the  Pulfe  in  fome  Ca¬ 
fes,  where  it  ftops  for  fome  time. 

A(fide7it'ia  Stgna,  are  fach  Symp- 
-tom.s,  according  to  Galen,  as  are 
fometimes  prefent  to  a  Difeafe,  but 
not  always  fo  ;  which  latter  are  cal¬ 
led  Parhognomonlc. 

AjfJam,  is  by  fome,  particularly 
Ternelius,  ufed  for  a  contlnuent  Fe¬ 
ver,  in  oppofition  to  tntermiitent. 

Ajfimilatio77.  Some  ufe  it  in  the 
fame  Senfe:  as  Nutriticn^  which 
therefore  fee  ;  and  alfo  Accretion  : 
but  many  ufe  it  isi  a  more  general 
fenfe  for  a  Redudion  of  two  Bodies 
or  two  Portions  of  Matter  into  like 
Quantities,  that  before  were  diffe¬ 
rent. 

AJfimilation,  commonly  expreffes 
thet  hiion  of  Aliments  to  the  Body, 
in  NouriOiment  ;  but  in  a  more 
general  fenfe  fignifies  the  Redudion 
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of  any  one  Body  to  the  Nature  of 
another. 

Afihma,  from  aC^y.ct^ei),  anhelo, 
to  breathe  with  difficulty  j  is  a  fre¬ 
quent,  difficult,  and  fhort  Refpira- 
tion,  join’d  with  an  hiffing  Sound 
and  a  Cough,  efpecially  in  the 
Night-timcj  and  when  the  Body  is 
in  a  prone  Poffure ;  becaufe  then 
the  Contents  of  the  lower  Belly  bear 
fo  againft  the  Diaphragm,  as  to  led 
fen  the  Capacity  of  the  Breaft, 
whereby  the  Lungs  have  lefs  room 
to  move. 

Ajlragalus^  is  a  Bone  of  the  Heel 
with  a  convex  Head,  and  is  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  two  Fociles  of  the 
Leg  by  Ginglymus.  See  Talus. 

AfirmgentSj  are  thofe  Medicines 
which  are  binding  5  and  they  are 
either  fuch  as  ad  by  the  Afperity  of 
their  Particles,  whereby  they  cor¬ 
rugate  the  Membranes,  and  make 
them  draw  up  clofer  5  or  fuch  as 
thicken  the  Fluids,  whereby  they 
cannot  run  off  fo  faff  as  before. 

Ataxia,  is  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Antients,  and  fome  Moderns,  to 
exprefs  an  Irregularity  in  a  Difeafe, 
ora  Diffemper  out  of  the  common 
CouiTe  of  Symptoms. 

Athanafia,  fignif)dng  immortal, 
hath  been  a  Term  affededly  given 
to  fome  Medicines  to  exprefs  their 
extraordinary  Efficacy  j  as  the  Atha^ 
nafia  magna  of  Nicolaus,  &c. 

Athanor,  is  a  digeffing  Furnace, 
contrived  to  keep  a  conflant  Heat 
for  fome  time  together,  fo  that  it 
may  be  augmented  or  diminifhed  at 
pleafure,  by  opening  or  fhutting 
fome  Apertures  made  on  purpofe 
with  Sliders  over  them,  called  Re- 
gifters. 

Atheroma,  fi'om  which 

fignifies  a  k'nd  Po?iltice,  is  a  Tu¬ 
mour  of  a  pappy  Confiftence,  with¬ 
out  Pain,  or  difcoloratioa  of  the 
Skin. 
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Athletkk,  fignifies  a  hale  vigorous 
Conftiiutioii. 

Atlas,  the  firH:  Vertebra  under 
the  Head  is  fo  called  from  the  man- 
I  iier  it  fupports  it.  See  Spine  and 
Vertebr^i, 

Atmofphere,  is  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Region  of  the  Air,  or  JEther, 
w  ith  which  the  Earth  is  encompalfed 
all  around.  Concerning  the  Pref- 
fiire,  and  Influences  of  which  upon 
human  Bodies,  many  Authors  may 
be  confulted,  but  particularly  Dr. 
Mead's  Imperium  Solis  ac  Lun&,  6cc. 
The  fame  Term  like  wife  is  ufed  to 
fignify  the  Effluvia,  or  Steams  from 
any  particular  Bodies,  whofe  Vola¬ 
tility  and  Aflivity  of  Parts  emits 
fomewhat  all  round,  from 
Halitasj  a  Vapour,  and 
Sphera,  a  Globe. 

Atom,  from  the  privative  Particle 

and  ripLVeOf  feco,  to  cut,  (that  is, 
what  cannot  be  further  divided)  is 
fuch  a  fmall  Particle  as  cannot  be 
phyfically  divided  :  and  thefe  are 
the  lirfl;  Rudiments,  or  the  compo¬ 
nent  Parts  of  all  Bodies. 

Atony,  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  a,,  and  76/W,  tendo,  to  flretch; 
is  a  Relaxation  of  the  Solids  of  a 
human  Body,  which  occafions  lofs 
of  Strength,  Paintings, 

Atrabilarious  Buynour,  may  very 
Well  be  underflood  of  the  thick  part 
of  the  Blood,  deprived  of  its  due 
Proportion  of  Serum,  or  finer  and 
more  volatile  Parts  ;  whereby  it  is 
rendred  grofs,  black,  imftuous, 
and  earthy.  The  firne  may  not 
'  improperly  be  called  by  the  Name 
of  Succus  Melancholicus,  which  we 
meet  with  in  fome  Authors. 

Atra  Bilu.  See  Adafi. 

Atrophy,  from  the  privative  Par¬ 
ticle  cfc,  and  Tfi'pco,  nuirio^  to  nou- 
rifli  ;  is  when  the  Body  infenfibly 
■  wufles,  as  in  a  Confumption. 

Attenuation,  is  making  a  Body  or 
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Pluid  thinner  than  it  was  befom  • 
and  attenuating  Medicines  are  fucit 
as  dilute  or  deterge,  or  both. 

Attollens  Nares,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
arifes  from  the  Ends  of  the  two 
upper  Bones  of  the  Nofe,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  upper  Part  of 
the  AU,  pulling  the  Nofe  upwards 
when  contradedj  from  Attollo^  to 
lift  u|-\ 

Attollens  Oculi,  from  the  fame 
Derivation  :  It  is  likewife  called 
Superbus,  which  fignifies  proud,  be- 
caufe  it  lies  upon  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Globe,  and  pulls  up  the  Eye, 
which  gives  an  Air  of  Haughtinefs. 

AttraEiion,  from  ad,  to,  and 
traho,  to  draw.  This  is  a  Property 
in  Matter,  by  which  are  accounted 
for  all  the  grand  Appearances  in  the 
inanimate  World,  and  which  our 
own  Countryman,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
firfl  taught  us  to  reafon  about  with 
certainty.  The  Subftance  of  what 
has  been  digefted  into  Order,  to 
fupport  many  phyfical  Rcafonings, 
may  be  apprehended  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Propofitions  : 

Prop.  I.  The  Qiiantity,  or  force, 
of  Attraction  in  all  Bodies  is  exact¬ 
ly  proportional  to  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  in  the  attracting  Body,  as 
being  in  reality  nothing  but  the  Re- 
fult  or  Sum  of  the  united  Forces  of 
all  thofe  Angle  Particles  of  which  it 
is  compofed  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
AttraCIion  in  all  Bodies  is,  c&terts 
paribus,  as  their  Solidities  :  hence, 

Corol.  I.  At  equal  diflances  the 
Attractions  of  homogeneal  Spheres 
will  be  as  their  Magnitudes  :  and, 

Corol.  2.  At  any  diftance  what¬ 
ever,  the  Attraction  is  as  the  Sphere 
divided  by  the  Square  of  the  Dif¬ 
tance. 

Prop.  2.  The  attractive  Force  is 
infinitely  greater  at  the  ContaCt,  or 
extremely  near  it,  than  at  any  de¬ 
terminate  Diftance. 

The 
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The  attra£^:ive  Force  exerts  it  felf  ons  to  their  Attraftions  of  the 


enly  where  the  Tendency  of  a  Par¬ 
ticle  another  way  is  over-power’d 
by  its  Proximity  to  that  into  whofe 
Contact  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  drawn: 
For  as  this  Property  is  univerfal,  and 
every  part  of  Matter  does  draw, 
and  is  drawn  by  every  other  part  of 
Matter,  within  one  another’s  Spheres 
of  Attradion  5  fo  one  cannot  in¬ 
fluence  another  at  any  diftance,  but 
muft  necelTarily  be  very  near  it ;  and 
fo  much  the  nearer,  in  proportion 
to  its  Smallnefs  :  fo  that  upon  a 
double  account,  two  Particles  can¬ 
not  influence  one  another  by  their 
Attradions,  unlefs  very  near  5  one 
from  their  predominant  Inclinations 
another  way,  and  the  other  from 
the  Minutenefs  of  their  Spheres  of 
Adivity  5  infomuch  that  out  of  that 
reach,  could  they  be  fuppofed  under 
no  other  Tendency,  they  would  ne¬ 
ver  come  together.  / 

Prop.  A  large  Particle  attrads 
not  more  flrongly  than  a  finall  one 
©f  the  fame  Solidity  ;  but  diverfity 
of  Figure  caufes  different  Degrees 
of  Attradion  in  Particles  that  are 
otherwife  the  fame. 

This  is  almofl:  a  Confequence 
from  the  former  Propofition  ;  for  as 
this  attradive  Force  can  only  ad  on 
fiich  Particles  as  are  extremely  near, 
the  remotefl:  Parts  in  a  large  Particle 
can  conduce  nothing  thereto.  And 
far  the  fame  Reafon  this  Power  va¬ 
ries,  according  as  Matter  is  in  Cones, 
Cylinders, Cubes,  or  Spheres  5  and 
a  fpherical  Particle,  ceteris  paribus, 
has  the  ftrongefl  Attradionj  as  there 
is  more  Solidity  under  fuch  a  Sur¬ 
face,  thaa  in  any  other  Figure. 

Prop.  4.  If  Particles  fwimming 
in  a  Fluid  attrad  one  another  more 
Rrongly  than  they  do  the  Particles 
of  the  Fluid,  the  Force  by  which 
they  come  to  each  other,  will  be  as 
^he  Excefs  of  their  mutual  Attradi- 


Fluid. 

Such  Parts  of  the  Fluid  as  inter- 
pofe  between  the  attrading  Particles 
will  be  thrufl:  or  prefs’d  upon  by 
fuch  their  Inclinations  to  each  o- 
ther  5  and  therefore  according  to  the 
Nature  of  Fluidity,  the  Parts  of  the 
Fluid  will  be  drove  out  of  their 
Places  by  fuch  excefs  of  Preffure, 
and  thereby  the  attrading  Paiticles 
will  join. 

Prop.  5.  If  Particles  fwimming 
in  a  Fluid  are  more  attraded  by  the 
Fluid  than  by  one  another,  they 
will  recede  from  one  another  with  a 
Force  that  will  be  equal  to  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  their  mutual  Attradions, 
and  the  Attradion  of  the  Fluid. 

For  the  ambient  Particles  of  the 
Fluid  attrading  them  more  ftrongly 
than  they  do  each  other,  they  will 
by  fuch  excefs  of  Force  be  drawn 
from  one  another  into  Contad  and 
Coheflon  with  the  Particles  of  the 
Fluid.  Upon  the  two  foregoing 
depends  the  whole  Theory  of Cryf- 
tallization  and  Solution. 

Prop.  6,  The  Force  by  which 
Particles  attrading  one  another  co¬ 
here,  is,  cAteris  paribus^  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  Contads. 

For  thofe  Parts  not  in  Contad, 
conduce  nothing,  or  extremely  lit¬ 
tle,  to  the  Force  of  Coheflon  j  and 
a  much  greater  Power  is  required  to 
feparate  two  Particles  wdiich  cohere 
in  two  Points,  than  two  Particles 
which  cohere  only  in  one  Point  : 
For  which  Reafon  it  is,  that  we  find 
two  polifhed  Marbles  adhere  more 
ftrongly  than  any  other  two  Bodies 
of  equal  Dimenfions,  which  are  not 
fo  folid,  but  have  more  Pores  and 
Interftices  between  their  Parts,  and 
which  will  not  receive  fo  good  a 
Polifh,  by  which  their  Parts  are 
brought  into  fo  clofe  a  Contad  with 
one  another.  And  for  the  fame 

Rea- 
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Keafon  it  is,  that  many  light  Sub- 
ftances  have  fuch  ftrong  Cohefions 
1  and  Tenacities  3  For  that  whereby 
I  Particles  of  the  lead  Matter  in  pro- 
j  portion  to  their  Surfaces,  are  fpeci- 
fically  lighted,  alfo  occadons  their 
dronged  Cohefions,  by  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  more  Conta(d,  than  Par¬ 
ticles  of  more  Solidity  under  lefs 
Surface. 

Prop,  7.  If  the  attrading  Parti¬ 
cles  are  eladick,  they  mud  necefla- 
rily  produce  an  intcdine  Motion 
greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Degrees  of  their  Eladicity  and  at- 
tradive  Forces. 

Becaufe  upon  the  Occurfions 
which  their  attradive  Powers  draw 
I  them  into,  they  will  fly  ofF  from 
I  one  another  again  with  the  fame 
I  Degree  of  Velocity  that  they  met 
I  together  wdth,  abating  for  the  Re- 
}  fidance  of  the  Medium  5  but  when 

!they  approach  other  Particles  in  their 
Refilition,  their  Velocity  mud  in- 
creafe,  becaufe  they  are  afrefh  at- 
I  traded  :  and  therefore  meeting  a 
I  fecond  time,  they  will  recede  with 
I  a  greater  Velocity  than  they  did  at 
^  their  fird  Concurfion  ;  which  will 
1  continue  an  intedine  Motion,  as 
I  are  their  attradive  Powers  and  Elafi- 
j!  ti  cities. 

Prop.  8.  Particles  attrading  one 
i  another  in  a  Fluid,  moving  either 
with  a  fwift  or  a  flow  progrefiive 
Motion,  attrad  one  another  jud  the 
fame  as  if  the  Fluid  was  at  red,  if 
all  the  Particles  move  equally  5  but 
an  unequal  Velocity  of  the  Particles 
'  will  interrupt  their  Attradions. 

I  All  the  Parts  of  the  Fluid  moving 
I  on  with  equal  Velocity,  leave  the 
ij  attrading  Particles  in  the  fame  Con- 
j|  dition,  as  if  the  whole  Fluid  was  at 
I  j  red  ;  but  fome  parts  moving  fader 
j  than  others,  mud  frequently  change 
I  their  Pofitions,  and  thereby  didurb 
'  I  their  Attradions.  Thus  it  is  that 

I 
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Salts  will  not  crydallize,  till  the 
Water  in  which  they  are  dilTolved  is 
near  or  quite  cold,  and  the  intedine 
Motion  of  its  Particles,  cnufed  by 
Heat,  is  quieted.  See  Particles. 

Attrahents.  See  Drawers. 

Attritioijy  from  ad,  and  tero,  to 
Wearagaind;  expreffes  fuch  a  Moti¬ 
on  of  Bodies  againd  one  another, 
as  drikes  oft  fome  fuperficial  Parti¬ 
cles, whereby  they  wear  lefs  and  lefs. 
It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  the 
fridion  or  rubbing  fuch  fupple  Bo¬ 
dies  one  againd  another,  as  will  not 
wear  out,  but  occafion  fome  parti¬ 
cular  Determinations  of  the  Fluids 
they  contain  ;  and  thus  various  Sen- 
fitions  of  Hunger,  Pain,  or  Plea- 
fure,  are  occafion’d  by  the  Attritions 
of  the  Organs  fafhioned  for  fuch 
Impreflions. 

Auditor'ms.  See  Nerve. 

Averni,  are  fuch  particular  Places 
where  fuffocative,  or  poifonous 
Steams  rife  up  from  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth,  of  which  there  are 
vaiioiw  Kinds. 

Aura,  fignifies  an  airy  ^Exhala¬ 
tion,  Spirit,  or  Vapour. 

AurlcuU  Cordis,  the  Ears  of  the 
Heart.  See  Heart. 

Auripigmentum,  is  the  yellow  Ar- 
fenic,  called  alfo  yellow  Orpin. 

Auris.  See  Ear, 

Aurifcalpium,  from  Auris,  an. 
Ear,  and  fcalpo,  to  fcratch.  An 
Indrument  to  pick  and  cleanfe  the 
Ear  from  War. 

Aurum  Pidminans,  a  Preparation 
made  by  diflolving  Gold  in  Acpua  re¬ 
gia,  and  precipitating  it  with  Salt  of 
Tartar  ;  whence  a  very  fmall  Qiian- 
tity  of  it  becomes  capable,  by  a 
moderate  Heat,  of  giving  a  Report 
like  that  of  a  Pidol.  ’Tis  alfo  faid 
to  be  a  good  Medicine  for  lowering 
a  Salivation,  or  where  too  much 
Mercury  has  been  ufed. 

An- 
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'Amiim  Votab  'ils  :  if  it  would  be  .thofe  which  from  the  uppermoU 
ef  any  fervice  in  Medicine,  ’twere  Part  of  the  Aorta  and  Cava^  pais 
very  eafy,  by  means  of  Chymiftry,  thro’  the  Arm-pits. 
to-  reduce  the  Body  of  Gold  into  a  Axiom,  is  a  Propofition  that  is  e- 
ILiquor,  that  might  be  taken  inter-  vident  at  firft  fight,  and  cannot  be 
naily,  with  the  urmold  fiifety  5  for  made  plainer  by  Demonftration. 
this  Preparation  is  far  from  being  a  Axis,  is  the  third  Vertebra  from 
'■  Whim,  as  thofe  ignorant  in  Chy-  the  Skull.  It  exprefies  alfo  that 
miftry  are  apt  to  treat  it.  quiefcent  right-line  of  a  Velfel, which 

Aufiere,  is  a  rough  afiringent  is  always  equidiftant  from  the  fides. 
Tafte,  arifing,  according  to  Sort-  Azj^gos^  is  a  confiderable  Branch 
hmlm  Largus^  from  an  Union  of  of  the  Cava,  called  alfo  Vena  fine 
earthy  and  tartarous  Particles,  and  pari,  becaufe  it  is  fingle.‘  It  de- 
according  to  the  Cartefiian  Philofo-  fcends  thro’  the  right  fide  of  the 
ghy  from  obtufe-angled  Figures.  Cavity  of  the  Thorax,  and  at  its 
Syhms  takes  a  great  deal  of  Pains  arrival  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  Vertex 
to  fliew  how  thefe  generate  the  hra,  it  begins  to  keep  the  Middle, 
Stone;  and  likewife  how  they  do  and  fends  forth  on  each  fide  inter- 
fervice  in  particular  Cafes.  coftal  Branches  to  the  Interftices  of 

Automaton,  exprelfes  properly  the  eight  lower  Ribs,  and  there  is 
a  Machine  that  hath  the  Power  of  divided  into  two  Branches,  of  which 
Motion  within  it  felf  and  which  the  larger  defcends  to  the  left,  be- 
fiands  in  need  of  no  foreign  Alfif-  twixt  the  Procefies  of  the  Dia- 
tance.  phragm,  and  is  inferted  fometimes 

Autopfy ,  from  dvrQ)',  Ipfe,  one’s  into  the  Cava  above  or  below  the 
felf,  and  Vifas^  Sight,  fignifies  Emulgent,  biitoftner  into  theEmul- 
the  fame  as  ocular  Demonftration  ;  gent  itfelf.  The  other  which  goes 
feeing  a  thing  one’s  felf  down  on  the  right,  enters  the  Cava 

»  Axilla,  is  the  Cavity  under  the  commonly  a  little  below  the  Emul- 
upper  part  of  the  Arm^  called  the  gent,  but  is  very  feldom  joined  to 
Arm- pit.  fi  the  Emulgent  it  felf. 

Axillary  Arteries  and  Veins,  are 


BAcciferous,  is  faid  of  any  Tree, 
Shrub  or  Plant,  that  bears 
Berries. 

Bacculi,  is  ufed  by  fome  Writers 
for  a  particular  kind  of  Lozenges 
fliaped  into  little  fhort  Rolls.  Hil- 
danus  likewife  ufes  it  for  an  Inftru- 
jnent  in  Surgery. 

Bat  anus.  See  Gians, 

Balhmies,  is  a  ftammering  in  the 
Speech. 


"Balneum,  is  a  Word  much  ufed 
byChymifts,  and  generally  fignifies  !i 
a  Veffel  of  Water,  in  w'hich  another  j 
is  placed  that  requires  a  fofter  Heat  i 
than  the  naked  Fire  :  But  their  Bal^ 
neum  Maria,  is  a  Miftake  for  Balnea- 
um  Maris,  which  fignifies  only  a  Sea 
or  Water-bath.  A  Sand-heat  is  al¬ 
fo  fometimes  called  Balneum  Sic^ 
cum,  otCinereum.  But  wdiat  comes  fi 
more  properly  under  this  Term  hi  ^ 

Medi*  i 
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Medicine,  arc  Baths  which  are  made 
fo  by  Art  or  Nature  to  waQa  the' 
Patient  in.  Th^e  artificial  Baths  have 
by  the  Antients  been  in  great  1^- 
teem,  and  contrived  for  many  Pur- 
pofes,  efpecially  in  Complaints  to 
be  relieved  by  Revulfion  ;  as  in  in¬ 
veterate  Head-aches,  by  opening 
the  Pores  of  the  Feet  ^  and  alfo  in 
cutaneous  Cafes  they  were  much  in 
,  Efteem.  But  the  modern  Pradice 
has  greateft  recourfe  to  the  natural 
Baths,  n^oft  of  which  abound  with 
a  Mineral  Sulphur  j  as  appears  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  from  their  turning 
Silver  or  Copper  blackiQi.  The 
Bath  Mud,  rubbed  upon  Silver,  is 
what  the  Guides  life  to  gild  it  with 
of  a  Gold  Colour  ;  and  fome  who 
have  been  fo  curious  as  to  boil  it  in 
Oil,  affirm  it  to  have  made  a  good 
I  Balfam  of  Sulphur.  The  cold  Baths 
'  are  only  the  moil  convenient  Springs 
j  or  Refervatories  of  cold  Water  to 
wafli  in.  They  have  been  long  ba- 
I  nifhed  out  of  Medicine  by  a  monkifh 
I  Philofophy  and  Chymiftry  :  for  the 

I  Antients  bad  them  in  great  Efteem  5 
and  by  good  Luck,  fome  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Phyfical  Reafoning  from 
the  Affiftancesof  Geometry  and  Me- 
chanicks,  have  brought  them  into 
tolerable  Countenance  again  5  and 

!the  prefent  Age  can  produce  us  a- 
bundance  of  noble  Cures  perform¬ 
ed  by  them.  For  further  Acquain¬ 
tance  with  their MedicinalEfficacies, 
fee  Baths, 

Balfamella,  Balfammum^  and 
Balfamuw^  are  promifcuoufly  ufed 
to  fignifv  the  luice  of  an  .Arabian 
'Tree  c'dWeA  Opohalfamum  '.i  to  which 
!■  are  allied  many  others,  as  thofe  of 
I:  Tolu,  Peru,  6c  c.  And 

Bal('am.,{ometlmes  fignifies  a  thick, 

1  odoriferous,  penetrating  Subftance, 

;  of  the  confiftence  of  an  Ointment, 
i'  as  Apopleftic  Balfam,  cjrc,  at  others 
i  Liquors  drawn  from  Gums  and  re- 


finous  Subftances  by  the  help  of  a 
vinous  Spirit ;  but  it  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  fuch  Forms  of 
Medicines  as  are  oily,  and  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  Confiftence  to  that  of  an  Oint¬ 
ment  :  and  the  Chymifts  frequently 
give  it  to  Preparations  offaline  Sub¬ 
ftances,  tho  very  improperly. 

B arotneter,  ^nd  Barofcope,  from 
Onus,  a  Weight,- and 
Menfura,  a  Meafure  ;  is  an  Iiiftru- 
ment  to  meafure  the  Weight  of  the 
incumbent  Atmofphere. 

Barrel,  a  pretty  large  Cavity  be¬ 
hind  the  Drum  of  the  Ear,  is  fo 
called.  It  is  lined  witji  a  Mem¬ 
brane,  in  which  there  are  feveral 
Veins  and  Arteries.  It  is  always 
full  of  purulent  Matter  in  Children  5 
and  in  its  Cavity  there  are  four 
fmall  Bones,  vix,.  the  Malleolus,  the 
Incus,  the  Stapes,  and  the  Gs  Orhi- 
culare. 

Bafilica,  fl'om  CdcnKhco,  rego,  to 
govern:  The  middle  Vein  of  the 
Arm,  by  way  of  Pre-eminence,  is 
fo  called  j  it  is  likewile  attributed 
to  many  Medicines  for  the  fame 
Reafon.  A  Plant  alfo  goes  by  the 
fame  Name  that  is  an  Ingredient  in 
the  compound  Briony-Water,  and 
fometimes  called  Ocimus,  There  is 
alfo  an  Ointment  in  the  Difpenfa- 
tories  by  this  Name,  as  likewife  an 
Emplafter  defcribed  by  Scrihonim 
Largus,  and  Celfus,  given  in  all 
likelihood  at  firft  by  the  Inventers, 
in  regard  to  the  great  Opinion  they 
had  of  their  Virtues. 

Bajilare  Os :  The  fame  as  Sphe- 
no'jdes  Os ;  which  fee. 

Bafiogloffum,  from  Cd<Ti4,  Tunna^ 
mentum,  the  Bottom,  and  yhuo’o'tt. 
Lingua,  the  Tongue  5  is  a  Pair  of 
Mufcles  which  deprefs  the  Tongue, 
and  arife  flelhy  fiom  the  Bafis  of 
the  Os  Hyoid es. 

Bafis,  in  Anatomv,  expreftes  the 
upper  and  broader  Part  of  the  Heart, 

oopo- 

A.  h. 
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oppofite  to  the  Mucro,  or  Point  j 
becaufe  confidering  it  as  a  Cone, 
which  it  rcfenibles  in  Shape,  this 
Name  is  proper  to  it,  altho  by  its 
natural  Situation  it  is  uppermoft. 
The  Foundation  of  the  Os  Hyoides 
hath  like  wife  this  Name.  And  it  is 
alfo  ufed  foinetimes  to  fignify,  in  a 
fiiiurative  Senfe,  the  chief  Intrredi- 
eht  of  a  Compoiition. 

Bathrurriy  fignifies  ftriftly  a  Seat 
or  refting  Place,  whence  Surgeons 
have  given  this  Name  to  an  In- 
ftrument  contrived  for  the  Eafe  and 
Security  of  luxated  Joints  after  their 
Rediidion.  It  is  deferibed  very  an- 
tiently,  but  Scultetus  hath  done  it 
with  much  the  moll  accuracy. 

Bathmus^  is  ufed  for  fuch  Cavities 
of  the  Bones  as  receive  the  Promi¬ 
nences  of  others  into  them. 

Battlturay  fgnifies  thofe  Scales 
or  Flakes  which  fly  olFfromhot  Iron 
when  firfl:  taken  out  of  the  Fire  and 
beat  on  the  Anvil ;  as  alfo  from  any 
other  Metal  in  like  manner  mana¬ 
ged. 

Baths,  and  Bathing  :  Of  thefe 
there  are  the  Natural  and  the  Artifi¬ 
cial  ;  the  latter  are  much  out  of 
prefentUfe  in  Medicine;  and  of  the 
former  there  are  two  kinds,  the  Hot 
and  the  Cold  Baths. 

The  chief  of  the  Hot  Baths  in  our 
Country,  is  that  famous  one  near 
Wells  in  Somerfetflnre  ;  another 
there  is  of  inferior  Note  at  Bax- 
ton.  We  (hall  leave  it  to  Natura- 
lifls  and  Philofophers  to  account 
for  the  Produ£l:ion  of  thofe  Waters, 
and  be  contented  with  obfervin^ 
that  they  areatly  abound  with  a 
Mineral  Sulphur.  From  the  Matter 
then  with  which  this  Water  is  im¬ 
pregnated,  it  may  be  pronounced 
iofe,  healing,  fubaflringent,  and  bal- 
famick.  Subafiriiigent  is  added, 
becaufe  we  never  meet  with  Sul- 
phui'j  even  in  the  fublimed  Flowers, 


which  has  not  feme  Portion  of  t 
Salt  in  its  Compofition  ;  which 
when  boiled  in  Oil,  as  in  making 
the  Balfamick  Sulphurs,  (hoots  like 
Needles,  or  the  Branchings  of  Sal 
Armomac  :  fo  that  it  is  very  impro¬ 
bable  thefe  Watei;sdhould  take  up 
any  Sulphur  in  their  fubterraneous 
Current,  without  bringing  alfo  fome 
of  that  faline  Part  along  with  them, 
which  they  are  never  found  without 
above  Ground  ;  and  efpecially  when 
we  confider  how  much  more  it  is 
in  the  Nature  of  Water  to  attrad: 
and  join  with  fuch  Particles,  than 
thofe  which  are  purely  fulphurous. 
Hence  we  are  naturally  dire<fl:ed  to 
thofe  Cafes  wherein  thefe  Waters, 
and  bathing  in  them,  mud:  be  of 
fervice.  They  are  like  a  Fomen¬ 
tation,  which  both  fupples  and 
ftrengthens  the  Parts  all  over  the 
Body  at  once,  and  by  gently  fhaking 
and  undulating  the  Fibres,  helps 
forward  vital  Motions,  which  are 
ready  to  be  at  a  ftand.  In  old  Pains 
and  Aches,  which  have  been  the 
Remains  of  nervous  Diftempers, 
and  where  fome  particular  Part  con¬ 
tinues  contra(fl:ed,  or  has  any  Hu¬ 
mours  fixed  upon  it  which  it  can¬ 
not  diflodge,  thefe  Waters  pumped 
upon  it  hot  from  the  Spring,  may 
do  more  towards  a  Cure,  than  all 
the  Compofitions  in  Pharmacy, 
Bathing  all  over  in  thefe  Springs 
cannot  but  wonderfully  open  that 
almofl:  infinite  Number  of  fecretory 
Orifices  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Skin,  and  clear  the  cutaneous  Duds 
of  Matter  which  is  apt  to  flick  in 
them ;  by  the  Aperture  of  which 
SpiracaUy  the  Fluids  of  the  whole 
Body  have  more  Room  to  move  in, 
and  have  proper  Vents  to  reak  out 
a  great  deal,  which  it  is  of  fervice 
to  the  O Economy  to  get  rid  of. 
Thefe  Sulphur-Fountains,  likewife 
inwardly  ufed,  to  amazement  warm  ' 

and 
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and  ftrengthen  a  decayed  Stomachy 
•tfpecially  if  relaxed  and  worn  out 
almoft  with  Luxury  and  Debauch. 
The  moft  grievous  Naufea’s  and 
Vomitings,  from  thefe  Caufes,  have 
been  removed  by  them  :  For  they 
both  foften  again  with  proper  Moif- 
ture  the  Fibres  which  have  been 
render’d  incapable  to  vibrate,  by  the 
Ufe  of  hotj  burning,  fpirituous  Li- 
jquors,  and  at  the  fame  time  draw 
ithem  into  greater  Tenfity  :  as  a 
IChord  which  relaxes  with  over 
idrying,  fills  up  and  flraitcns  upon 
the  Contad  and  Attradion  of  a 
i-convenient  Moifture.  The  fmall 
i  fhare  of  a  fine  Salt,  which  likewife 
(.attends,  and  is  as  it  were  wrapped 
fupin  the  Particles  of  Sulphur,  can- 
[  not  but  contribute  fomewhat  in  re- 
I  ftoring  the  Tone  of  fuch  decayed 

[Parts.  But  befides  the  Beaiefit 
thefe  do  to  the  Stomach,  they  alfo 
carry  along  with  them  into  the  moft 

f remote  Receffes,  a  Balfamick  of 
Nature’s  own  Preparation  j  where- 
'  by  fuch  Decays  in  the  Stomach,  or 
i  in  any  of  the  from  AbfeefTes, 

1  Ulcerations,  or  any  like  Caufes,  are 
I  with  great  Succefs  relieved  5  and 
J  particularly  if  they  be  of  the  Kid- 
I  neys  and  urinary  Paftages,  becaufe 
{  they  wafh  thro’  them  in  more  plen- 
I  ty,  than  where  they  come  by  the 
I  ordinary  Courfe  of  Circulation*. 

I  Cold  Baths  have  been  long  ba- 
i  nifhed  out  of  Medicine  by  the  Ufur- 
1  pations  of  falfe  Chymiftry,  and  a 
I  Monkifh  Philofophy.  For  the  An- 
rtients  had  them  in  the  greateft  ef- 
I  teem  5  and  fome  Improvements 
f  of  Reafoning  in  Phyfick  from  Geo- 
|i  metry  and  Mechanicks,have  brought 
f  them  into  tolerable  good  Counte- 
i  nance  again :  and  the  prefent  Age 
can  furnifh  us  with  abundance  of 
noble  Cures  perform’d  by  cold 
'  bathing,  which  were  long  attempt- 
•  id  in  vain  by  the  moft  efficacious 


Medicines.  There  are  hardly  ar>y 
chronick  Difeafes  but  the  cold  Bath 
may  be  made  ufe  of  to  advantage 
therein,  if  there  be  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  Conftitution  to  forbid  its  ufe  3 
which  is  Corpulency,  and  unfbund 
Fifcera.  In  very  fat  Perfons  the 
Fibres  are  fo  fluffed  round,  that  they 
have  not  room  to  vibrate  or  contraft 
With  the  fudden  Squeeze  of  the 
Bath ;  inftead  therefore  of  enfor¬ 
cing  their  Springs,  and  fhaking  off 
any  unneceffary  Incumbrances,  they 
will  only  be  ftrained  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  and  confequently  wcakned  ; 
for  wherefoever  an  Effort  is  made 
to  remove  any  thing  by  an  elaftick 
Body,  if  the  firft  Exertion  fails,  e- 
very  Impetus  afterwards  languifhes, 
and  the  Spring  is  fpoiled.  And  in 
unfound  Vifeera,  or  where  any  Pait 
is  much  weaker  than  the  reft,  fuch 
an  additional  Force  will  prefs  the 
Fluids  upon  that  Part  very  much  to 
its  damage,  which  m^^  be  either 
the  burfting  of  the  Veflels,  or  pro¬ 
moting  the  difeharge  of  fome  ill 
Humours  upon  that  Part,  which  o- 
therwife  might  drain  elfewhere. 
But  where  nothing  of  this  nature 
forbids  the  ufe  of  the  cold  Bath, 
whatfoever  is  to  be  effefled  by 
bracing  the  Solids,  invigorating  their 
Vibrations,  and  accelerating  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  is  with  certainty  to 
be  had  from  hence.  All  Difeafes 
therefore  from  a  fizy  Blood,  and  a 
Lentor  upon  the  animal  Juices,  if 
the  Elafticity  of  the  Yeffels  is  not 
worn  out  with  Age  or  Debauches, 
will_find  Relief  from  this  Pra£lice- 
Whatfoever  Inconveniencies  like¬ 
wife  proceed  from  a  bad  Tranfpira- 
tion,  or  when  Humours  are  thrown 
upon  the  Surface  which  cannot  get 
thro’ the  Skin,  this  Remedy  will  be 
of  fervice  in  j  for  upon  Inimerfion 
the  w’hole  nervous  Syftem  is  fo 
ffiook,  that  the  very  Capillaries  feel 

the 
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£he  Influence,  and  the  minutefl;  Pafl- 
fages  are  forced  open  by  an  encrea- 
fed  Velocity  of  the  circulating  Flu¬ 
ids,  whereby  the  Skin  will  be  clear¬ 
ed,  andinfteadof  entertaining  grofs 
acrimonious  Humours,  tranlinit  on¬ 
ly  the  imperceptible  Matter  of  Per- 
fpiration.  And  this  is  the  R  eafon 
why  People  are  fo  brisk  and  chear- 
ful  after  bathing  ;  becaufe  fo  much 
is  thus  forced  away  by  the  PrelTure 
upon  the  Veffels,  and  forcing  out 
their  Contents.  A  Perfon  two  foot 
underwater,  fuftains  a  Weight  of 
Water  added  to  that  of  the  Air 
(fuppofing  the  Area,  of  his  Skin  to 
be  I  <5  Foot)  n:  2280  it  5  for  2,  the 
number  of  cubical  Feet  of  Water, 
prefling  upon  a  Foot  fquare  of  the 
Skin  X  76,  the  number  of  Pounds 
in  a  cubical  Foot  of  Water  77  152 
X  :  the  fuppofed  number  of  fquare 
Feet  on  the  Surface  of  the  Body 
z:  2280  it  Trej'. 

Thoit  be  a  generally-received  No¬ 
tion,  that  Bath- Water  enters  in¬ 
to  the  Bpdy,  and  fb  mixes  itfelf 
with  the  Blood,  yet  few  attend  to 
the  Manner  how  it  is  poffible.  That 
Water  hath  a  wonderful  Power  of 
infinuating  itfelf  into  any  Bodies, 
We  fee  by  a  number  of  Experiments. 
Deal-boards  will  fwell  againfl:  rainy 
Weather  5  the  watry  Particles  float¬ 
ing  in  the  Air,  by  the  Preflure  of  the 
Air  upon  them,  are  forced  into  the 
dlender  Tubes  of  the  Wood,  where 
diey  meet  with  no  Refiftance,  the 
Particles  of  Air  being  too  large  to 
enter  the  lame.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever  true  the  contrary  may  appear 
to  be,  that  the  compounding  Parti¬ 
cles  of  Water  are  lefs  than  thofe  of 
Air,  feeing  the  former  will  pafsthro* 
feveral  Bodies  that  the  other  will  not. 
But  nothing  (hews  its  Force  greater 
than  the  faflening  a  Piece  of  Whip¬ 
cord,  or  a  ftrong  Rope,  of  what 
Length  you  pleafe,  to  a  Hook  or 


Staple,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Cord  hanging  any  Weight  fhort  of 
what  will-  break  it,  tho  ever  fo 
great  5  for  in  this  cafe  the  Weight 
will  rife  by  moiftening  the  Sides  of 
the  Cord  by  a  wet  Spunge,  whereby 
a  few  Particles  of  Water  may  over¬ 
come  any  finite  Refiftance,  if  the 
Cord  would  bear  it.  Now  fince 
there  is  but  a  little  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  that  driven  into  the  fides 
of  the  Cord,  with  a  Force  no  great¬ 
er  than  the  Weight  of  a  Cylinder  of 
Air  incumbent  upon  the  Water, 
therefore  muft  the  Water  aft:  by 
fome  Property  whereby  its  Force 
is  greatly  aug'mented,  and  that  can 

t?  J  O  \  r 

be  no  other  than  that  or  a  Cunem  : 
and  the  Forces  of  Wedges  are  to 
one  another  reciprocally  proportio¬ 
nal  to  the  Angles  their  Edges  make  5 
but  in  Spheres,  the  greater  or  lelTer 
Degree  of  Curvity  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  their  Angles,  when  Spheres 
are  confider’d  as  Wedges  j  and  the 
Degrees  of  Curvity  in  Spheres.. are 
reciprocally  as  their  'Kadit. 
the  Particles  of  Water  being  fb  in-; 
finitely  fmall,  lefs  by  much  than 
thofe  of  Air,  muft,  when  aft:ing  as 
Wedges,  have  their  Powers  infinite¬ 
ly  increafed,  fo  as  to  overcome 
any  finite  Refiftance.  Now  let  the 
Refiftance  the  Water  meets  with  in 
entring  into  our  Bodies,  be  what  it 
will;  yet  ’tis  hard  to  believe  it’s 
greater  than  what  is  mentioned, 
which  yet  a  little  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter  will  overcome.  The  Experi¬ 
ments  ufually  made  to  know  the 
Force  of  Water  in  penetrating  into 
membranous  Subftances,  are  gene¬ 
rally  with  the  Skins  of  dead  Men,  or 
Beafts,  and  therefore  not  fo  decifive 
as  if  made  upon  fuch  as  are  alive  : 
The  only  difference  then  being,  that 
in  the  Living,  Steams  or  Vapours 
are  continually  raifed  into  the  Air 

thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  in  infen- 

fible 
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ilble  Peifpiration  j  which  is  not  fo 
in  'thofe  that  are  dead:  thefe  Va¬ 
pours,  tho  ralfed  with  a  confidera- 
ble  Force,  are  yet  unable  to  wich- 
ftand  the  Impetus,  with  which  Wa¬ 
ter  endeavours  to  inhnuate  itfelf  into 
contiguous  Bodies,  being  fo  great 
as  above  explained.  And  tho  the 
Quantity  of  perfpirable  Matter  is 

i  very  great  in  2,4-  Hours,  being  of 

the  Meat  and  Drink  a  Man  takes  in 
a  Day  5  yet  if  we  compute  the 
Quantity  that  expires  from’ any  part 
of  the  Skin,  in  a  given  time,  we 
fhall  find  it  too  little  by  far  to  hin¬ 
der  the  Entrance  of  Water  into  the 
Body  when  we  go  into  a  Bath.  For 
it  hath  been  demonftrated,  that  the 
Matter  of  infenfible  Perfpirauon  in 
a  Minute  is  the  1 200th  Part  of  the 
Place  it  comes  from,  that  is,  e  i*  of 
the  Skin  perfpires  ^  Scru¬ 

ple  in  a  Minute,  and  confequently 
5  i.  of  the  Skin  perfpires  of  a 

Dram  in  a  Minute.  Now  liippofe 
a  fquare  Inch  of  the  Skin  to  weigh 
5  i.  then  -a  fquare  Inch  perfpires 

of  a  Dram  in  a  Minute  ;  but 
a  fquare  Inch  of  the  Skin  is  preffed 
upon  when  we  bathe,  more  than  in 
the  open  Air,  equal  to  96  Drams. 
For  we  may  conclude  that  our  Bo¬ 
dies,  taking  one  Part  with  another, 
are  two  Foot  under  Water  in  bath¬ 
ing  }  fo  that  every  fquare  Inch  of 
the  Skin  muft  bear  the  Weight  of 
24  cubical  Inches  of  Water  equal  to 
96  Drams  ;  for  a  cubical  Inch  of 
Water  being  5  iv.  TylT»  throwing 
11  away  the  Fra£Iion,24  cuoical  Inches 
li  mul!  be  96  Drams.  Now  fince  on- 
I  ly  Y^o'o  5  Matter  is  perfpired 
thro’  a  fquare  Inch  of  the  Skin  in 
1  a  Minute,  therefore  is  the  Elevation 

ii  of  the  perfpirable  Matter  refifted  by 
1;  a  Weight  1 1  200  times  greater  than 

itfelf  j  for  1200  X  96  ~  115200. 
j!  How  great  then  muft  be  tlic  Cele- 
\i  erity  with  which  the  perfpirable 
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Matter  moves,  if  we  imagine  it  able 
to  raife  a  Body  1 1  >  200  heavier  thain 
itfelf  ?  Thus  would  it  be,  if  the 
W'hole  Quantity  of  perfpirable  Mat¬ 
ter  evacuated  in  a  Minute,  was  to 
exert  its  Force  at  once  upon  the  in¬ 
cumbent  Weight  of  Water  j  but  k 
is  fo  far  from  doing  that,  that  if 
the  Exhalation  of  the  Steams  be  noe 
continual,  as  the  PrefTure  of  the 
Water  is,  yet  the  Intervals  betwixt 
the  times  they  are  propelled  from 
the  Body,  are  very  fhort.  Suppofe 
60  of  them  in  a  Minute,  being  a- 
bout  the  Number  of  Pulfes  that  a 
healthful  Man’s  Artery  beats  in  the 
fame  time  ;  then  will  the  Quantity 
of  Vapour,  which  exerts-ifs  Force  at 
once  againft  the  incumbent  Water, 
be  fixty  times  lefs  than  ftrft  afilgn- 
ed :  which  being  multiplied  by 
lioo  ZT.  7^000,  the  Number  of 
Parts  into  which  a  Dram  of  perfpi¬ 
rable  Matter  is  divided,  one  Part 
only  of  which  exerts  its  Force  a- 
gainft  9(5  Drams  of  Water  in  a  Se¬ 
cond  :  fo  that  the  perfpirable  Matter 
that  rifes  every  Second,  muft  raife  a 
Weight  of  (^91  2000  times  greater 
number  than  it  felf,  if  it  reftft  the 
Entrance  of  the  incumbent  Water, 
for  90,  the  Number  of  Drams  of 
Water  incumbent  upon  an  Inch 
fquare  of  the  Skin,  multiplied  by 
yzooo,  the  Number  of  Parts  into 
which  a  Dram  of  perfpirable  Matter 
is  divided,  —  (J 9 1 2000,  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  perfpired  in  a  Second,  and 
the  Quantity  of  Water  by  which 
its  Motion  is  refifted.  From  the 
W'hole  of  which,  it  is  beyond  dif- 
pute  that  Bath- Waters  enter  into 
and  mix  with  the  animal  Juices  in 
bathing.  But  for  a  further  Improve¬ 
ment  of  fuch  Knowledge,  Vv^e  muft 
leave  it  to  thofe  who  profefledly 
treat  on  the  Subjeda 
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Uechicx^  from  CnrreOt  tnjfio,  to 
Cough,  are  Medicines  to  occafion. 
E.vpedroration,  and  eafe  Coughs  that 
way,  or  by  thickning  a  fharp  Rheum 
prevent  the  Irritations  to  cough. 

Benedi5ius,  fignifying  bleffed, 
was  a  Term  antiently  much  ufed  for 
the  milder  Purges,  as  to  Rhubarb 
and  the  like  5  and  fince  by  the  Mo¬ 
derns  it  hath  been  applied  not  only 
to  fome  officinal  Compofit’ons  of 
like  Virtue,  but  alfo  to  thofe  of 
different  Qualities,  as  the  Vinum 
Benedibium,  v*?hich  is  an  Emetick, 
and  the  Jqua  BenedlHa  a  Dryer, 
and  fome  others. 

Bezoar,  from  Pa-zahar,  in  the 
Perfian  Language  fignifying  a  de- 
ffroyer  of  Poifon,  whence  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  many  things  fuppofed  to 
have  fuch  Virtues  ;  as  Bezoar  Ani¬ 
mal  is  applied  to  the  Liver  and 
Heart  of  Vipers,  Bezoar  Mineral 
to  a  Chymical  Preparation,  and  fo 
to  many  other  things,  according  to 
the  Conceit  and  Pleafure  of  their 
Contrivers  :  But  the  Epithet  Bezoar- 
tick  is  now  given  to  many  things  out 
of  more  lucrative  Confiderations, 
as  it  feerns  to  befpeak  them  of  an 
uncommon  Value,  becaufe  the  Be¬ 
zoar  in  the  Shops  bears  an 

extravagant  Price,  and  is  infinuated 
by  this  Term  to  have  a  (hare  in 
thofe  Compofitions  to  which  it  is 
applied.  There  are  two  principal 
kinds  of  what  is  fuppofed  natural 
Bezoar,  the  Oriental  and  Occidental, 
both  being  a  fort  of  Stones  of  a 
round  or  oval  Figure,  and  faid  to 
be  found  in  the  Maw  or  Stomach  of 
particular  Animals,  as  fome  Species 
of  Goats,  Porcupines,  err.  The  O- 
riental  Bezoar  is  moft  efieemed,  and 
bears  by  much  the  highefiPrice  j  but 
thofe  who  have  been  at  moft  pains 
to  examin  it,  will  by  no  means  al¬ 
low  that  its  medicinal  Virtues  are 
aiifwerable  to  its  Price.  And  to 
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fay  the  Truth,  as  ’tis  now  generally 
among  the  Apothecaries,  reputed  of 
little  Significancy  in  Medicine,  they 
have  a  way  to  counterfeit  its  fine 
tinging  greenifh  Colour  fo  artfully, 
as  to  impofe  upon  very  difeerning 
Perfons. 

Benign  Difeafe,  is  when  all  the 
ufual  Symptoms  appear,  in  the 
Small-Pox,  or  any  acute  Difeafe, 
favourably,  and  without  any  Irre- 
aularities,  or  unexpeffed  Changes. 

Bib  It  or  tut  Muf cuius.  See  Ad- 

duSlor  OcuU,  which  is  the  fame. 

Bicaudalisy  Bidloo  gives  this  Name 
to  a  Mufcle  of  the  Ear. 

Biceps  Cuhitiy  from  hisy  twice. 
Caput y  a  Head  5  becaufe  it  has 
two  Heads,  of  which  one  rifes  from 
the  upper  Edge  of  the  Cavity  of  the 
Head  of  the  Scapula,  This  Head 
is  round  and  tendinous,  and  is  en- 
clofed  in  the  Channel  in  the  Head 
of  the  Humerus.  The  other  arifes 
from  the  Procejfus  Coracoides ;  it  is 
broad  and  tendinous,  and  both  u- 
nite  about  the  Middle  and  Fore- 
Pant  of  the  Arm^  and  make  one 
Belly,  which  is  inferted  by  a  ftrong 
and  round  Tendon,  into  the  Tube- 
rofity,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Ra¬ 
dius.  Some  of  the  Fibres  of  this 
Tendon  form  a  large  and  thin  A po- 
neurojis^  which  covers  all  the  Muf- 
cles  of  the  Radius  and  Fingers  ex¬ 
ternally.  Care  ought  to  be  taken 
in  Blood-letting,  not  to  cut  acrofs, 
but  according  to  the  Length  of  the 
Fibres  of  this  Aponeurojis.  This  with 
the  Brachkus  internusy  bends  the 
Arm. 

Biceps  Femorisy  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Leg,  with  two  Heads,  one  coming 
from  the  Tuberofity  of  the  ifehium, 
and  the  other  from  the  Middle  of 
the  Linea  Afpera-,  both  which  join 
together,  and  are  inferted  by  one 
Tendon  into  the  fuperior  and  ex¬ 
ternal  Part  of  the  P crone.  Its  Ufa 

is 
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h  to  help  to  bend  the  Tihia  5  and 
is  likewife  eniployed  in  turning  the 
Leg,  together  with  the  Foot  and 
Toes,  outward,  when  we  fit  down. 

Bicornis^  two-horned,  is  the  fame 
as  the  Extenfor  Carfi^  which  fee. 

Bifurcated^  is  faid  by  Anatomifis 
of  fuch  Vefiels  and  Parts  as  divide 
into  two  Branches. 

BiUt  is  a  thick,  yellow,  bitter  Li¬ 
quor  feparated  in  the  Liver,  collect¬ 
ed  in  the  Gall-Bladder,  and  dif- 
charg’d  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
Duodenum^  or  beginning  of  the 
junum,  by  the  common  DuCt.  Its 
Ufe  is  to  fheathe  or  blunt  the  Acids 
of  the  Chyle  5  becaufe  they  being 
entangled  with  its  Sulphurs,  thicken 
it  fo  that  it  cannot  be  fufficiently 
^  diluted  by  the  Succus  Pancreaticus, 
i  to  enter  the  laCbeal  Veffels.  This 
appears  not  only  from  the  Analyfis 
of  the  Bile,  which  yields  more  of  a 
lixivious  than  of  a  volatile  alkaline 
Salt  5  but  likewife  from  what  has 
been  obferved,  that  of  the  great 
Quantity  of  acid  Salts  amongft  the 
Aliments  in  the  Stomach,  there  ne¬ 
ver  could  be  found  any  in  the  Chyle 
after  it  had  paifed  the  Duodenum  5 
becaufe  fome  Chyle  is  almoft  always 
pa’fling  thro’  the  Duodenum,  there¬ 
fore  it  was  necefiary  that  the  Bile 
likewife  fhould  be  continually  pour- 
1  ed  into  it  from  the  DuHus  Hepati- 
cus.  In  a  Dog,  whofe  DuHus  hili- 
aris  communis  was  near  as  big  as  a 
I  Man’s,  Dr.  fays  he  has  gather’d 
;  it  at  the  rate  of  two  Drams  in  one 
I  Hour.  But  becaufe  a  greater  Quan- 
l  tity  of  Aliments  require  a  greater 
I  Quantity  of  Bile,  therefore  accord- 
f  ing  as  the  Stomach  is  more  or  lefs 
1  diftended  with  Food,  it  prelTes  out 
!  of  the  Gall-Bladder  proportiona- 
>J  ble  Qiiantity  of  Gall  to  be  mixed 
i'  with  the  Chyle  in  the  Guts.  See 
i.  f^iver. 


biolychnium,  from  Vita] 

Life,  and  AvH>v0',  LumeUy  Light  ; 
is  a  Term  much  uled  by  fome  Wri¬ 
ters  to  fignify  the  fame  as  vital 
Flame:  but  it  is  too  figurative  an 
Expreffion  to  convey  any  clear  and 
determinate  Idea. 

Bifmuth,  is  often  ufed  for  the 
fame  as  Marcafite  •  but  properly  fig;- 
nifies  a  hard,  white,  brittle  mineral 
Subftance,  of  a  metalline  nature, 
fbund  at  Aiifnia,  tho  fuppofed  to  be 
onlya  recrementitious  Matter  thrown 
off  in  the  Formation  of  Metals,  as 
unfit  to  enter  their  Compofition. 
There  are  fome  however  who  efi 
teem  it  a  Metal  fui  generis  5  tho  it 
ufually  contains  fome  Silver.  Its 
medicinal  Virtue  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Drofs  of  Lead  ; 
being  feldom  ufed  but  in  external 
Forms. 

Bittern,  a  very  bitter  Liquor, 
which  drains  off'  in  the  making  of 
common  Salt,  and  ufed  in  the  Ih-e- 
paration  of  what  goes  by  the  name 
of  Epfom  Salt. 

Bitumen,  in  general,  fignifies  any 
fat,  earthy,  or  mineral  Subfiance, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds  : 
for  which  fee  the  Difpenfatory^  and 
the  Writings  of  Naturalifts. 

Biventer:  A  Mufcle  is  called  fo, 
that  is  divided  into  two  Bellies,  from 
his,  twice,  and  Venter,  a  Belly. 

Bladder,  This  is  fituated  between 
the  Duplicature  of  the  Periton&um, 
in  the  lower  Part  of  the  Abdomen, 
between  the  Os  facrum,  and  the  Os 
Pubis,  above  the  ftrait  Gut  in  Men, 
and  in  the  Neck  of  the  Womb  in 
Women.  It’s  tied  to  the  Navel  by 
the  Vrachus  degenerated  into  a  Li¬ 
gament,  its  Sides  to  the  Umbilical 
Arteries,  and  its  Neck  to  the  In- 
tefiinum  Re5lum  in  Women.  It  is 
compofed  of  three  Coats :  the  firft 
is  a  Covering  of  the  Peritoneum  ; 
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the  fecond  is  compofed  of  mufculai* 
Fibres,  which  run  irregularly  feveral 
ways ;  and  the  third,  which  is  full 
of  Wrinkles  for  facilitating  its  Di¬ 
latation,  is  both  glandulous  and 
nervous.  Its  Glands  feparate  a 
vifcous  and  flimy  Matter,  which  de¬ 
fends  it  from  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Salts  in  the  Urine.  Around  its  Neck 
there  goes  a  fmall  Mufcle,  called 
Sphlyitler  Vejic&^  which  contrails 
the  Orihce  of  the  Bladder,  that  the 
Urine  may  not  run  out,  but  when 
it  thrufts  open  the  Palfage,  by  the 
Contradion  of  the  fecond  Coat  of 
the  Bladder,  which  is  therefore  cal¬ 
led  Detrufor  Vr'inA.  The  Blood- 
VelTels  of  the  Bladder  are  Branches 
of  the  Hypogafiricks,  Its  Nerves 
come  from  the  Intercofials.  And  its 
Ufe  is  to  be  a  Refer v^atory  of  the 
Urine,  that  it  may  not  inceffantly 
run  from  us,  as  it  is  feparated  in 
the  Kidneys. 

Blood.  By  this  fome  underftand 
not  only  the  Fluid  in  the  Veins  and 
Arteries,  but  likewife  that  in  the 
Lymphaduds,  Nerves,  or  any  o- 
ther  VelTel  of  the  Body  ;  becaufe 
they  are  all  Parts  of  the  Blood  fepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  the  Force  of  the 
Heart,  and  many  of  them  by  the 
animal  Mechanifm  return  to  it  a- 
gain  after  performance  of  their  def- 
tinedTask:  And  in  this  Acceptation 
it  is  taken  in  the  Calculations  of  its 
Quantity  in  a  human  Body,  and  its 
Velocities;  which  becaufe  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  Moment  to  underftand, 
we  fhall  sive  it  from  the  beft  Au- 
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thors. 

The  Ventricles  of  the  Heart  are 
each  capable  of  receiving  an  Ounce 
of  Blood,  or  more  5  and  therefore 
bein<T  full  in  their  Diaftole,  we  may 
fuppofe  that  they  throw  .out  at  leaft 
one  Ounce  of  Blood  each  Syftole. 
The  Heart  contrads  about  4000 
times  in  an  Hour  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  different  Tempera* 
ments.  Sexes,  and  Ages  j  and  there¬ 
fore  there  pafs  thro’  the  Heart 
every  Hour,  4000  Ounces  or  25  ft, 
weight  of  Blood.  Now  the  com¬ 
mon  Opinion  is,  that  the  whole 
Mafs  of  Blood  does  not  exceed  25  tfe. 
and  therefore  according  to  this  Al¬ 
lowance,  a  Quantity  of  Blood,  equal 
to  the  whole  Mafs,  pafles  thro  the 
Heart  ten  times  in  an  Hour,  that  is, 
about  once  every  fix  Minutes.  If 
the  Heart  contrads  eighty  times  in 
a  Minute,  then  25  Ifc.  weight  of 
Blood  pafles  thro’  itsVentricles  once 
in  five  Minutes,  or  12,  times  in  an 
Hour,  Now  having  the  Number  of 
Pulfes  in  any  determinate  Time,  the 
Qiiantity  of  Blood  thrown  out  at 
the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  every 
Pulfe,  and  the  Diameter  of  the 
Aorta,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  with 
what  degree  of  Celerity  the  Blood 
moves  thro’  the  Aorta  .*  For  the  Ce^ 
lerity  with  which  a  Fluid  runs  out 
at  any  Orifice,  uniformly,  and  aU 
ways  running  in  the  fame  (fiyuantity^ 
is  equal  to  the  Velocity  of  a  Body 
which  defcribes  a  Space  of  the  fame 
Length  with  that  of  a  Cylinder, 
whofe  Bafis  is  equal  to  the  Orifice, 
and  zvhofe  Magnitude  is  equal  to 
the  ^antity  of  Fluid  that  runs 
out  in  the  fame  Time*  Now  fup- 
pofe  the  Heart  contrads  eighty 
times  in  a  Minute,  and  that  each 
Syftole  throws  into  the  Aorta  an 
Ounce  of  Blood,  which  is  equal  in 
bulk  to  1,(5';  9  Inches,  and^confe- 
quently  80  Ounces  are  152,572  In¬ 
ches  ;  the  Diameter  of  the  Aorta  is 
found  to  be  0,75  Parts  of  an  Inch, 
and  therefore  its  Orifice  is  0,4187  j 
by  which  if  I3z,7z  be  divided,  the 
C^otient  3I(>  Inches,  or  z^  Feet, 
gives  the  length  of  a  Cylinder,  or 
the  Space  thro’  which  the  Blood 
moves  in  a  Minute,  fuppofing  it 
were  conftantly  going  out  of  the 
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Heart  with  the  fame  Velocity:  but  difficult  to  do,  and  not  yet  agreed 
becaufe  of  the  Diaftoie  of  the  upon  by  hardly  any  two  Perfons. 
Heart,  which  is  at  lead:  half  the  Bleeding  to  death  can  never  give 
time  ofPulfation,  there  go  out  8 o  the  eftimate  of  its  true  Quantity  5 
Ounces  in  half  a  Minute,  and  con-  becaufe  no  Animal  can  bleed  longer 
fequently  the  Velocity  of  Blood  is  than  while  the  great  Artery  is  full, 
double,  as  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  which  will  be  longer  or  fhorter  as 
52  Feet  in  a  Minute..  Now,  be-  the  wounded  Artery  is  fmaller  or 
the  Sum  of  the  Sections  of  the  greater  ,  and  the  ^oYtci  muft  always 
Branches  of  an  Artery,  is  always  be  the  firft  VefTel  that  empties.  The 
greater  than  that  of  the  Trunk,  the  moft  certain  way,  in  Dr,  JC^i/’sOpi- 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  muft  con-  nion,  is,  by  finding  what  Proportion 
ftantly  decreafe  as  the  Artery  di-  the  Cavities  of  the  Veftels,  of  which 
vides  into  more  Branches.  The  the  whole  Body  is  compofed,  bear 
exadeft  Proportion  of  the  Branches  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  Coats.  This 
to  their  Trunks,  found  by  meafuring  in  the  Veins  and  Arteries  may  be 
an  Artery  of  the  Thigh,  injeded  exadly  found  5  but  in  the  other 
with  Wax,  is  as  11387  to  10000  j  Veftels  we  only  know  the  Quantity 
and  confequently  thegreateft  Velo-  of  Fluid  they  contain,  by  carefully 
city  of  the  Blood  will  be  to  the  leaft  evaporating  as  much  as  poffible. 

I  ;  or  the  Blood  moves  Thus  the  Dodor  found  the  Fluids 


are  to  the  Veftels  j 
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as  5233  to  I  j  or 

^5233  flower  in  fome  capillary  Ar¬ 
teries,  than  it  does  in  the  Aorta, 

The  Blood  is  received  from  the 
Arteries  into  the  Veins,  where  it 
ftill  moves  flower  as  it  returns  to 
the  Heart  again.  The  Arteries  are 
to  the  Veins  as  324  to  441^  und 
confequently  the  Blood  moves  in 

the  Veins  above  7116  times  flower  The  leaft  ofwhichProportions  fhews 
than  it  does  in  the  The  fur-  the  Liquors  to  be  one  half  of  the 

ther  the  Blood  moves  from  the  Weight  of  the  Body  5  and  if  a 
Heart,  the  flower  it  returns  \  and  all  Calculation  be  made  on  the  Propor- 
the  Blood  which  at  the  fame  time  is  tion  of  the  Blood  in  the  Arteries  to 
thrown  out  of  the  Heart,  does  not  their  Coats,  in  a  Body  weighing 
return  at  the  fame  time  to  it  again,  l^o  Pounds,  there  will  be  found 
but  theTimes  are  diredly  as  the  Spa-  lOO  Pounds  of  Blood, 
ces  the  Blood  runs  over  before  it  re-  Body  :  This,  in  a  ftridly  phyfical 
turns  to  the  Heart  again,  and  re-  Senfe,  is  every  thing  that  is  extend- 
ciprocally  as  the  Velocities;  and  ed  and  folid,  that  in  it  felf  has  no 
confequently  fome  Parts  of  the  power  of  Motion,  and  ads  only  by 
Blood  may  be  fome  thoufand  times  external  Impulfe.  And  all  that  re- 
longer  in  returning  to  the  Heart  lates  to  the  Knowledge  of  this  un¬ 
der  its  various  Modifications  and  Ap¬ 
pearances  thro-  the  whole  Creation, 
is  the  Subjed  of  Phyficks,  or  natu¬ 
ral  Philofophy  ;  and  fo  far  particu- 


than  others  ;  and  there  is  no  time 
when  all  the  Blood  can  be  faid  to 
have  only  once  circulated :  but  if 
there  were  any  fuch  Time,  the 


Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Body  muft  larly  as  concerns  the  OEconomy  of 
be  firft  determined^  whi?h  is  very  ^  human  Body,  and  the  ftegulatiQns 
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of  its  Diforders,  is  the  Province  of 
Medicine,  and  gives  its  Profeflbrs, 
by  vvay  of  Preheminence,  the  Title 
of  Phyhcians. 

Bolt-hcj-d,  is  a  bellied  Glafs  that 
rifes  up  with  a  long  cylindrical  Neck, 
much  ilenderer  than  the  Body,  be¬ 
ing  nearly  of  the  lame  Make  with  a 
Glafs-egg, 

Bolus,  ftridly  fignilies  a  fat  Earth ; 
whence  it  is  applied  to  i'everal  kinds 
of  that  Produftion  in  Medicine,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Armenian  Earth,  which 
by  way  of  Preheminence  comes 
now  to  be  underftood  by  the  Ap¬ 
pellation  of  Bole,  without  giving  it 
anv  other  Diftinftion.  It  is  alfo 

J 

iifed  for  an  extemporaneous  Form 
of  one  Dofe  onlv,  and  of  the  Con- 
iifence  of  an  Eleduary. 

Bones  :  They  are  made  up  of 
hard  Fibres,  ty’d  one  to  another  by 
fmall  tranfverfe  Fibres,  as  thofe  of 
the  Mufcles  are.  In  a  Foetus  they 
are  porous,  foft,  and  eafily  dif- 
cerned.  As  their  Pores  fill  with  a 
Subftance  of  their  own  Nature,  fo 
they  increafe,  harden,  and  grow 
clofe  to  one  another  j  but  when 
their  Interftices  are  full  of  fuch  Par¬ 
ticles,  then  they  are  arrived  to  their 
utraoft  Extent,  Hardnefs,  and  Soli¬ 
dity  ;  and  their  Blood-vefiels  being 
comprefl'ed  on  all  fides,  bring  no 
more  Blood  than  what  is  fiifiicient 
to  fupply  the  Places  of  their  abra¬ 
ded  Particles.  Thev  are  all  fpongy 
and  full  of  little  >Iis,  or  are  of  a 
confidevable  firm  Thicknefs,  with  a 
large  Cavity,  except  the  Teeth  ; 
and  where  they  are  articulated  to 
one  anothf'r,  they  are  covered  with 
a  tliin  and  firong  Membrane  called 
the  Periojleum.  Each  Bone  is  much 
bigger  at  its  Extremities  than  in  the 
Middle,  that  the  Articulations  might 
be  firm,  and  the  Bones  not  eafily 
put  out  of  Joint  :  but  becaufe  the 
Hiddie  of  the  Bone  fnould  be  fii'ong. 


to  fuftain  its  allotted  Weight,  and 
refift  Accidents,  the  Fibres  are  there 
more  clofely  compared  together, 
fupporting  one  another  5  and  the 
Bone  is  made  hollow,  and  confe- 
quently  not  fo  eafily  broken,  as  it 
muff  have  been,  had  it  been  folid 
and  fmaller  :  For  of  two  Bones  of 
equal  Length,  and  of  equal  Numbers 
of  Fibres,  the  Strength  of  the  one 
to  the  Strength  of  the  other,  will  be 
as  their  Piameters.  See  Skeleton* 

Borax,  an  artificial  Salt  prepared 
from  Sal-armoniac,  Nitre,  calcined 
Tartar,  Sea-falt,  and  Alum,  difibl- 
ved  in  Urine.  ’Tis  principally  to 
folder  Metals  withal  ;  and  fome-* 
times  an  uterine  Ingredient  in  Me- 
diciiie.  See  the  Difpenfatory. 

Borborogmus,  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
thofe  Rumblings  in  the  Bowels 
which  arife  from  Flatulencies,  and 
pafs  from  one  Place  to  another  with 
Noife. 

Botany,  from  Herha^  an 

Herb,  is  that  Part  of  the  Art  of 
Medicine,  wBich  defcribes  and  enu-. 
rnerates  the  feveral  Virtues  of  Plants, 
And  he  who  is  skilful  in  this,  is  cal¬ 
led  a 

Botamft^  a  Perfon  skilful  in 
Plants. 

BrachUus  externus,  a  Mufcle 
which  arifes  about  the  middle  and 
pofterior  Part  of  the  Humerus, 
which  with  the  Mufculus  Ungus  and 
brevis  joins  in  Fibres  ;  and  being 
externally  tendinous,  they  coverall 
the  Elbow,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
Qlecranium, 

Brachmts  rniernus,  is  a  Mufcle 
that  lies  partly  under  the  Biceps  5  it 
arifes  by  a  flefiiy  Beginning  from  the 
middle  and  internal  Part  of  the  Hu^ 
merus,  and  is  inferted  into  the  up¬ 
per  and  fore- part  of  the  Cubitus  by 
a  very  fliort  but  firong  Tendon. 

Brain,  The  vrhole  Subftance  of 
the  Brain  is  divided  into  two  Parts  % 

that 
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that  which  lies  moftly  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Skull,  is  properly  called 
the  Cerebrum  5  and  that  which  lies 
on  the  back-part,  under  the  hind- 
part  of  the  Cerebrum^  is  called  the 
Cerebellum,  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  contained  in  the  Meninges 
and  the  Cranium,  as  in  a  Box  or 
Cafe  of  Bone,  that  nothing  may 
hurt  their  tender  Subftance,  W’hich 
is  foft,  T'he  Cerebrum  is  of  a  round 
Figure  ^  ft  is  divided  by  the  firfl: 
I  Procefs  of  the  Dura  Mater  into  the 

I  right  and  left  fide.  Its  external  Sur¬ 
face  refcmbles  the  Turnings  and 
ji.  Windings  of  the  Inteftines.  In  the 
I  Cerebrum  we  diftinguifli  two  diffe- 
I  rentSubftancesj  the  external^  which 
I  is  of  an  afhy  Colour  j  and  the  in- 
i  ternal,  which  is  of  a  white  Colour, 
I  Its  external  Subftance  is  called  Sub- 
fiantia  Corticalis,  or  Cinericia  j  it  is 
loft,  glandulous,  and  of  the  colour 
of  Allies.  Its  internal,  called  Sub- 
Jlantia  Medullaris,  is  firmer,  white, 
and  fibrous  ^  of  it  the  Nerves  are 
made,  and  it  reaches  to  the  Extre- 
li  mity  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis,  where 
i  it  divides  into  Fibres,  The  external 
ij|  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  by  its  Cir- 
li  cumvolutions,  refembles  the  final! 
i|  Guts  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  each 
t  Circumvolution,  is  the  beginning  of 
}j  the  Medullary  Subftance  :  fo  that 
1)  the  Cortical  Subftance  is  always  on 
f|  the  external  Side  5  and  the  inner 
J  Lamina  of  the  Pia  Mater  is  co-ex- 
li  tended  with  the  Cortical  Subftance, 
which  it  immediately  covers  every 
■i  where.  Alalpighi^  W"ho  has  nicely 
I'i  examined  this  Cortical  Subftance, 
i|  fays,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
:  little  oval  Glands,  which  receive  the 
e'  Capillary  Branches  of  the  Veins  and 
Arteries  which  belong  to  the  Brain, 
H  and’ which  fend  our  an  infinite 
1 1  Number  of  Fibres,  that  all  toge- 
•ij  ther  make  up  the  medullary  Sub- 
B|l  fiance  j  which  going  out  of  the  Cra- 

■  I 

1 
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nium,  forms  the  Nerves  and  Me¬ 
dulla  Spinalis  contained  in  the  Ler- 
tebr&.  The  internal  "'Subftance  of 
the  right  and  left  Side  of  the  Brain 
coming  to  join  one  another,  leave 
a  Space  between  them,  which 
forms  the  three  Ventricles,  or  Cen¬ 
trum  Ovale ;  the  upper  Part  or  Co¬ 
vering  of  this  Space,  is  called  the 
Corpus  Callofum  5  the  bottom  of  this 
Space  is  the  internal  Subftance  of 
the  two  Sides  of  the  Cerebrum^  ga¬ 
thered  together,  as  it  were,  in  two 
Bundles,  which  are  called  Crura 
MedulU  oblongata  *,  upon  them  are 
the  Protuberances,  called  the  Corpo¬ 
ra  Striata^  and  the  Thalami  nervo¬ 
rum  opticorum.  Thefe  Crura  uni¬ 
ting,  make  one  Body,  called  the 
Medulla  oblongata^  upon  which  there 
are  four  Prominences,  called  Nates 
and  Te/ies  ;  and  behind  thefe  Pro¬ 
minences  the  internal  and  medul¬ 
lary  Subftance  of  the  Cerebellmn, 
being  alfo  divided  into  two  Bundles, 
forms  upon  each  fide  of  t\\Q  Medul¬ 
la  oblongata  three  more  Protube¬ 
rances,  and  then  it  paftes  out  of  the 
Cranium  into  the  Vertebra,  where 
it  gets  the  Name  of  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nalis.  This  is  a  general  Idea  of 
the  Struefure  of  the  Brain  :  As  for 
its  Parts, 

Below  the  Depth  of  all  the  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions  of  the  Brain,  the  firft 
thing  that  appears  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  firft  Procefs  of  the  Dura 
Mater,  is  the  Corpus  Callofum, ov  the 
Covering  of  the  two  lateral  Ventri- 
cles,  formed  bv  the  Union  of  the 
Medullary  Fibres  of  each  fide.  This 
being  laid  afide.  the  two  lateral  Ven¬ 
tricles  appear  5  they  reach  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  Cerebrum  back¬ 
wards  :  they  are  pretty  broad  in 
their  hind-part,  but  they  grow  nar¬ 
rower  towards  the  fore- part.  They 
are  divided  into  the  rigl;t  and  left 
Ventricle  by  a  thin  traiifparent 
E  4  Mem- 
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Membrane,  which  comes  from  the 
under  fide  of  the  Corpus  Cullofum, 
and  is  extended  to  the  Fornix,  which 
is  in  the  bottom  of  the  Ventricles  ; 
this  Membrane  is  called  Septum  lu- 
cidmn  5  it  is  thought  to  be  a  Pro- 
duftion  of  the  Pia  Mater,  which 
covers  all  the  fides  of  the  Ven- 
trjcles. 

In  thefe  Ventricles  there  are  four 
Prominences,  two  in  each  Ventri¬ 
cle  5  the  foremoll:  two  are  called 
Corpora  Striata,  which  are  the  Tips 
of  the  Crura  Medulla  oblongata  ; 
they  are  oblong,  and  their  Extremi¬ 
ties  come  down  upon  the  fides  of 
the  two  other  Prominences  ;  they 
are  of  a  cinerltious  Colour  without,, 
but  in  their  internal  Subftance  there 
are  many  white  Streaks,  which  are 
the  medullary  Subftance  mixt  with 
the  Cineritious  and  Glandulous. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  tied  together 
by  a  medullary  Procefs,  called  Com- 
m'tjj'ura  crajftorls  Nervi  amula.  The 
two  other  Prominences  are  called 
ihalami  Nervorum  Opt  'icorum^  be- 
caufe  the  Optick  Nerves  rife  out  of 
them  j  they  are  medullary  without, 
but  a  little  cineritious  within  3  they 
are  of  an  oblong  Figure  upon  the 
upper-part  of  the  Crura  Medulla  oh^ 
longata  ;  between  them  there  is  a 
medullaryTrad,  which  encompaftes 
them,  called  Limbi  pojieriores  Corpo^ 
rum  firiatoruca  :  Upon  them  alfo 
lies  the  Plexus  Choroides^  made  of 
Veins,  Arteries,  and  little  Glands. 
This  plexus  reaches  from  one  late¬ 
ral  Ventricle  to  the  other,  palling 
under  the  Fornix,  above  the  third 
Ventricle  :  It  fends  a  Branch  to  the 
fourth  Sinus  of  the  Dura  Mater. 
In  the  Middle,  above  the  Corpora 
Striata  and  th^Thalami  Nervorum 
Cpticorum,  there  lies  a  thin  and 
broad  Produflion  of  the  medullary 
Subftance,  v.diich  comes  from  the 
fore-p^rt  of  the  Ventricle  by  two 


Roots,  and  reaches  to  the  hinder- 
part,  where  it  ends  by  two  other 
Protuberances,  called  its  Crura, 
which  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
Thai,  Nerv.  Opt.  This  Produdion 
is  called  the  Fornix^  becaufe  it  is  a 
covering  to  the  third  Ventricle. 
Under  the  Fornix  there  is  a  Rima 
between  the  Crura  Medulla  obloma-- 
ta,  which  is  the  third  Ventricle,  it 
being  alittlc  dilated  in  its  third  Part: 
there  is  a  Hole  that  goes  down  to 
the  Glandula  Pituitaria-,  this  Hole 
is  the  Entry  to  the  Infundibulum  or 
Funnel,  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  Fi¬ 
gure  :  It  is  a  fmall  Conduit  made 
of  the  medullary  Subftance,  cover’d 
with  the  Pia  Mater ;  it  pierces  the 
Dura  Mater  upon  the  Bafis  of  the 
Skull,  and  finks  into  the  Subftance 
of  the  Glandula  Pituitaria,  which 
is  fituated  in  the  Celia  Turcica, 
clofely  covered  with  the  Pia  Mater 
and  Dura  Mater  ;  it  is  of  a  harder 
Subftance  than  the  other  Glands  of 
the  Body  5  it  receives  the  End  of  the 
Infundibulum,  which  carries  a  Li¬ 
quor  from  the  Ventricles  into  this 
Gland,  which  is  furrounded  bv  the 
Rete  Mirabile,  or  a  Plexus  of  fome 
Branches  of  the  Carotidal  and  C^r- 
vical  kntntSj  which  break  the  Im¬ 
petus  of  the  Blood,  and  abate  the 
Velocity  as  it  paftes  thro’  the  tender 
Subftance  of  the  Brain.  In  the 
hinder-part  of  the  third  Ventricle 
there  is  another  fmall  Hole  called 
Anus,  which  leads  into  the  fourth 
Ventricle  in  the  Cerebellum.  In  the 
upper-part  of  this  Hole  is  fituated 
the  Glandula  Pinealis,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  Pea  ;  it  is  compofed  of 
the  fame  Subftance  as  the  reft  of  the 
Brain,  and  for  the  fame  Ufe.  It  is 
tied  by  fome  Fibres  to  the  Nates, 
which  are  two  Prominences  of  the 
Medulla  oblongata,  fituated  above 
the  fore-part  of  that  Conduit,  wdn’cli 
leads  from  the  Ams  to  the  fourth 
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Ventricle;  they  are  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  pretty  big,  and  immediately 
behind  them  are  two  other  Promi¬ 
nences  of  the  fame  Figure  and  Sub- 
llance,  called  Tejies,  both  covered 
with  a  Net  of  Blood-velTels.  There 
is  a  fmall  tranfverfe  medullary  Pro¬ 
tuberance  behind  the  Tejies,  from 
which  the  Pathetic  Nerves  arife. 
The  Conduit  which  reaches  from 
the  Amis  to  the  fourth  Ventricle,  is 
in  that  part  of  the  Medulla  ohlonga- 
ta,  which  is  betwixt  the  Cerebrum 
and  the  Cerebellum,  called  the 
Ijihmus.  The  upper-part  or  Cover 
of  this  Conduit,  which  is  betwixt 
the  Tejies  and  the  foremoft  vermi¬ 
cular  Procefs  of  the  Cerebellum,  to 
which  two  it  is  tied  at  its  two  Ends, 
and  to  the  ProcefTes  which  come 
from  the  Cerebellum  to  the  Tejies  at 
its  lides,  is  called  Valvula  major  j 
*tis  of  a  medullary  Subftance  5  its 
ufe  is  to  keep  the  Lympha  from 
falling  out  above  the  Nerves  in  the 
JBafis  of  the  Skull,  Thefe  are  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  Cerebellum,  which  is  much 
lefs,  is  alfo  compofed  of  a  cortical 
and  a  medullary  Subdance  5  its  Su¬ 
perficies  makes  not  Turnings  and 
Windings  as  that  of  the  Cerebrum  j 
but  its  Foldings  are  ftrait,  and  re- 
femble  the  Segments  of  Circles,  or 
the  Edges  of  Plates  laid  on  one  an¬ 
other  :  and  thefe  Segments  are  lar¬ 
ged  in  its  Middle,  and  they  grow 
lefs  as  they  approach  its  fore  and 
hind-part,  where  they  feem  to  re- 
femble  two  Worms,  and  therefore 
are  called  Procejfus  Vermiformes. 
The  medullary  Subdance  of  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum,  as  it  approaches  the  Me¬ 
dulla  oblongata^  gathers  together, 
and  then  divides  equally  into  two 
Bundles,  which  are  joined  to  the  two 
fides  of  the  Medulla  oblongata  ;  as 
they  feparate,  they  leave  a  little 
^pace  upon  the  upper-fide  of  the 


Medulla,  which  is  called  the  fourth 
Ventricle  ;  and  its  further  End,  be- 
caufe  of  its  refemblance,.  Calamus 
Scriptorms.  The  Top  of  this  Ven¬ 
tricle  is  covered  with  feveral  Blood- 
vedhls  woven  like  a  Net.  The  me¬ 
dullary  Subdance  of  the  Cerebellum 
makes  three  Procedes  upon  each 
fide  of  the  Medulla  oblongata  :  The 
fird  two  go  on  each  fide  to  the 
Tejies  5  the  Valvula  major  is  be¬ 
twixt  them.  The  fecond  two  are 
pretty  broad  j  they  go  drait  down 
on  each  fide,  and  meet  on  the  un- 
der-fide  of  the  Medulla  :  they  make 
that  Protuberance  called  Procejfus 
Annularis,  And  the  third  goes  back¬ 
wards  on  the  upper-fide  of  the  Me-> 
dulla  ;  they  make  it  look  bigger, 
being  like  two  Cords  upon  its  udes. 

This  is  all  that  is  remarkable  in 
the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  and  up¬ 
per-fide  of  the  Medulla  oblongata  j 
but  upon  turning  the  Brain,  may  be 
didindly  feen  the  Rife  of  all  the 
Nerves,  the  Infundibulum,  two 
white  Spots  behind  it,  the  Crura 
Medulla  oblongata,  one  on  each  fide 
the  Cerebrum  where  they  join, 
may  be  feen  the  Procejfus  annularis^ 
or  Pons  Varolii  :  And  beyond  that 
there  are  two  Prominences  called 
Corpora  Pyramidalia  ;  they  are  about 
an  Inch  long,  and  on  each  fide  of 
them,  towards  their  lower  End, 
there  are  two  more,  which,  becaufe 
of  their  Figure,  are  called  Corpora 
Glivaria t\\Q  Medulla  ob¬ 
longata  goes  out  of  the  Skull,  being 
contain’d  in  the  Pia  and  Dura  Mater, 

The  Veflels  of  the  Brain  are 
Nerves,  Arteries,  and  Veins.  The 
Nerves  are  ten  Pair  5  the  firft  Pair 
are  the  Olfa^ory  Nerves,  rifing  from 
the  Bafis  of  the  Corpora  Jiriata,  and 
pafling  thro’  the  Holes  of  the  Os  Cri- 
briforme.  The  fecond  Pair  are  the 
Optick  Nerves  j  they  anTe  partly 
from  the  Extremities  of  the  Corpora 
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§n&ta,  and  partly  from  the  Thalami 
Nervorum  Opticorum,  which  they 
ahnoft  embrace  ;  they  unite  toge- 
ither  above  the  Cclltz  'Xuv cicely  and 
immediately  dividing  again,  they 
pafs  thro’  the  two  foremoft  Holes  in 
^s.Os  Sph&noides.  The  third  Pair  are 
the  Movers  of  the  Eyes  5  they  rife 
©n  eacli  iide  the  Infundibulwn  from 
the  Medulla,  oblongata^  and  go  out 
at  the  Foramina  Lacera,  The  fourth 
Pair  are  the  Pathetic  Nerves  5  they 
rife  from  the  finall  medullary  Cord 
which  is  behind  the  Tefies,  and  pa fs 
thro’  the  Foramina  Lacera,  The  fifth 
Pair  rife  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
Frocejj'm Annularis  5  they  give  Nerves 
to  the  Dura  Mater  ;  each  of  them 
^vides  into  three  Branches,  the  firft 
irafles  out  at  the  Foramen  Lacerum^ 
Hie  fecond  at  the  third  Hole  of  the 
O's  Sph&notdes,  and  the  third  thro*^ 
another  Hole  of  the  fame  Bone. 
The  fixth  Pair  rifes  from  the  fides 
of  the  Procejfus  Annularis,  and  goes 
out  at  the  Foramen  Lacerum  5  but 
fuft  before  it  goes  out,  it  cafts  back 
a  Branch  which  makes  the  Root  of 
the  intercoflal  Nerve  ;  this  goes  out 
at  the  Canal  thro’  which  t\\tCarQtidal 
Artery  enters.  The  feventh  is  the 
Auditory  Nerve  ;  it  rifes  from  the 
liind-part  of  the  Procejfus  Annularis, 
and  enters  the  Hole  in  the  Procefs 
of  the  Os  Petrofum.  The  eighth 
Pair  is  the  Par  Vagum  ;  it  rifes  from 
the  Medulla  oblongata  behind  the 
Procejfus  Annularis,  by  feveral 
Threads  which  Join  in  one  ;  and  it 
2oes  out  at  the  fame  Hole  the  la- 
teral  Sinus's  open  into  the  Jugulares. 
The  ninth  Pair  rifes  from  the  Pro¬ 
cejfus  Olhares  of  the  Medulla  oh^ 
longata,  and  pafTes  out  at  a  Hole 
in  the  occipital  Bone,  which  is  pro¬ 
per  to  it  felf.  The  tenth  and  laft 
Pair  rifes  by  feveral  Fibres  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis  \ 
fvom  thence  afeending  within  the 


Occiput,  it  turns,  and  pafTes  out  at 
the  fame  Hole  thro’  which  the  Ver¬ 
tebral  Artery  enters,  between  the 
firff  Vertebra  and  the  Bone, 

running  thro’  a  Sinus  in  this  Verte¬ 
bra,  Thefeare  the  Nerves  of  the 
Brain  ;  which  further  fee  in  their  va¬ 
rious  Ramifications  all  over  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  under  the  Word  Nerve. 

The  Arteries  are  the  two  internal 
Carotidaies,  which  pafs  thro’  two 
oblique  Canals  in  the  Ojfa  Petrofa  5 
as  foon  as  they  enter  the  Skull,  they 
give  a  Branch  which  enters  the  Or¬ 
bit  of  the  Eye  j  they  give  Branches 
which  make  the  Rete  mirabile,  then 
they  pierce  iho.  Dura  Mater  on  each 
fide  of  the  Infundibulum  5  they 
communicate  with  the  cervical  Ar¬ 
tery,  and  they  give  Branches  to  the 
Plexus  Choroides,  and  are  diftribu- 
ted  thro*  all  the  Subftance  of  the 
Brain.  Their  Branches  make  many 
Turning^  and  Windings  upon  the 
Pia  M^er,  and  at  laft  are  loft  in 
the  little  Glands  of  the  cortical  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  the  Brain.  The  two  Ver¬ 
tebral  Arteries  which  come  out  of 
the  Holes  in  the  tranfverfeProceffes 
of  the  Vertebra,  enter  the  large  Hole 
of  the  Occipital  P>onQ they  pierce  * 
the  Dura  Mater,  and  go  along  the 
under-fide  of  the  Medulla  oblongata  ;  | 

then  they  caft  back  two  Branches  j 
for  the  fpinal  Arteries,  and  at  the  t 
ProceJJus  Annularis  they  join  in  one  f 
Branch  called  the  cervical  Artery  j  , 
this  communicates  with  the  two  t 
Carotides,  by  two  Branches  called  f 
the  communicant  Branches  ;  then  it  ! 
divides  again  into  two,  which  give  1 
Branches  to  the  Rete  mirabile  and  ; 
Plexus  Choroides  ;  and  they  are  1 
afterwards  diftributed  thro’  all  the  j: 
Subftance  of  the  Brain,  ending  in  i 
the  cineritious  Subftance,  as  the  I 
Carotidaies. 

The  Veins  enter  not  the  Cranium  f 
at  the  fame  Hole  that  the  Arteries  f 

do,  1 


% 
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do,  becaufe  upon  any  Turgefcence 
of  the  Blood,  the  Swelling  and 
Pulfe  of  the  Arteries  would  cora- 
prefs  the  Veins  againft  the  bony 
fides  of  their  PalTage,  and  fo  caufe 
a  Stagnation  and  Extravafation  of 
the  Blood  in  the  Brain,  which  would 
be  the  Deftrudion  of  the  whole 
Machine.  Neiiher  do  the  Veins  run 
along  the  fides  of  the  Arteries  in  the 
Brain,  as  they  do  thro’  all  the  reft 
of  the  Body,  but  they  rife  from 
the  Extremities  of  the  Arteries,  In 
the  cineritious  Subftance,  and  go 
ftrait  to  difcharge  themfelves  into 
the  Sinus's  of  the  Dura  Mater. 
The  Blood  which  is  brought  into 
I  the  Brain  by  the  carotidal  and  verte¬ 
bral  Arteries,  is  feparated  by  the 
Glands  which  make  the  cineritious 
i  and  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Brain, 
i  from  its  fineft  and  moft  fubtile  Parts, 

I  called  animal  Spirits,  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Glands  by  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  medullary  Subftance, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  Nerves. 
Each  Nerve  therefore  is  a  Bundle  of 
Very  fine  and  fmall  Tubes,  of  which 
fome  are  no  bigger  than  the  huii- 
j  dredth  Part  of  an  Hair  j  and  thefe 
}  Tubes  are  the  excretory  Duds  of 
j  the  cineritious  Subftance.  This  does 
I  not  only  appear  from  the  Strudure 
I  of  the  Brain,  but  by  reafon  like- 
i  wife  we  are  aftiired,  that  there  is 
fuch  a  Fluid  as  we  call  animal  Spi¬ 
rits  running  in  the  Nerves  :  For 
feeing  all  Senfation  is  performed  by 
the  Nerves,  it  muft  be  done  either 
by  the  Subftance  of  the  Nerve,  or 
the  Fluid  'which  is  contained  in  the 
I  Nerve  :  If  by  the  Subftance  of  the 
Nerve,  it  muft  be  by  a  Vibration 
from  the  Part  upon  which  the  Im- 
preftion  is  made  to  the  Brain.  Now 
that  there  can  be  no  Vibration  from 
the  Inipreflion  of  external  Objeds 
upon  animal  Nerves,  which  are 
Back,  and  furrounded  all  aipng  by 


other  Bodies,  is  e'vident ;  and  there* 
fore  Senfation  muft  be  made  by  the 
Fluid  in  the  Nerves.  The  Motion 
of  this  Fluid  is  not  fwift  and  rapid, 
as  is  generally  fuppos’d,  but  flov? 
and  languid,  feeing  all  its  Motion 
proceeds  from  the  Dilatation  of  the 
Arteries  comprefling  the  foft  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  the  Nerves,  and  from  the 
Force  by  which  it  is  thruft  thro*  the 
Glands  of  the  Brain  :  And  when  the 
Nerves  are  full  of  this  fine  Fluid, 
the  Impreftions  of  Objeds  may  be 
communicated  to  the  Brain  without 
any  quick  Motion  in  the  animal 
Spirits,  either  by  retarding  or  flop¬ 
ping  their  progreflive  Motion,  or 
by  caufing  an  Undulation.  If  to 
thefe  be  added,  that  the  animal 
Spirits  muft  be  confined  within  their 
own  proper  Channels,  as  well  as 
the  other  Fluids  of  the  Body,  the 
many  Hypothefes  contrived  by 
Willis,  and  others,  muft  needs  come 
to  nothing. 

The  nervous  Fluid,  or  animal  Spi¬ 
rits,  undoubtedly  confift  of  by  far 
the  finalleft  Particles  in  the  Blood, 
as  appears  by  the  Minutenefs  of 
their  fecerning  Glands  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  not  being  formed  by  the 
Cohefion  of  other  Particles,  might 
have  been  feparated  any  where. 
Y et  the  animal  OEconomy  receives 
a  great  Advantage  by  the  diftant 
Station  of  the  Brain  from  the  Heart; 
for  if  it  had  been  placed  nearer,  and 
received  the  Blood,  ftill  dhdded  in¬ 
to  its  fmalleft  Particles,  by  the 
Force  of  the  Air  in  the  Lungs,  fuch 
Particles  might  have  entred  the 
Glands,  as  afterwards  cohering  to 
one  another,  might  have  obftrufted 
fuch  extremely  narrow  Channels. 
Now  the  Brain  being  placed  at  fuch 
a  diftance,  the  Particles.,  that  by 
their  attraflive  Power  form  Cor- 
pufcles,  will  have  fufficient  time  to 
coalefce,  and  their  Magnitude  wall 

hinder 
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hinder  their  entring  into  the-Gknds  : 
For  if  it  fhould  happen  that  thefe 
Particles  fhould  enter  the  Glands, 
and  there  unite  together,  they 
would  then  obftruft  the  Pafl’age 
to  the  Nerves,  and  produce  Apo¬ 
plexies,  Palfies,  cT’c.  the  Particles 
of  which  the  animal  Spirits  conhft 
being  of  fuch  an  extreme  Finenefs, 
that  their  Quantity  can  bear  but  a 
fmall  Proportion  to  the  other  Fluids 
in  the  Blood  ;  and  confequently 
there  was  a  neceflity  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  Glands  to  feparate  them 
from  the  Blood  :  and  this  is  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  great  Bulk  of  the  Brain. 

Branches,  a  Species  of  a  Catarrh 
affeding  the  Jaws,  Throat,  and 
Afpera  Artma.  See  Catarrh, 

Breajls  :  The  Subftance  of  the 
Breads  is  compofed  of  a  great 
Number  of  Glands  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  which  lie  in  a  great  Qiiantity 
of  Fat.  Their  excretory  Ducfs,  as 
they  approach  the  Nipple,  join  and 
unite  together,  till  at  lad  they  form 
feven,  eight,  or  more  fmall  Pipes, 
called  Tubult  Lafiiferi,  which  have 
feveral  crofs  Canals  by  which  they 
communicate  with  one  another, 
that  if  any  one  of  them  be  dopped, 
the  Milk  which  was  brought  to  it 
might  not  dagnate,  but  pafs  thro’ 
by  the  other  Pipes,  which  all  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  Extremity  of  the  Nipple. 
They  have  4^'teries,  and  Veins  froni 
the  Subclavian  and  Intercodal.  They 
have  Nerves  from  the  Vertebral 
Pairs,  and  from  the  fixth  Pair  of  the 
Brain.  Their  Ufe  is  to  feparate  the 
Milk  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the 
'Foetus.  The  Tubes  which  compofe 
the  Glands  of  the  Breads  in  Maids, 
like  a  Sphinfter-Mufcle,  contrad:  fo 
clofely,  that  no  part  of  the  Blood 
can  enter  them  :  but  when  the 
Womb  grows  big  with  a  Foetus,  and 
Compredes  the  descending  Trunk  of 
the  great  Artery,  the  Blood  flows  in 
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a  greater  Qiiantity,  and  wdrh  a  great¬ 
er  Force,  thro’  the  Arteries  of  the 
Breads,  and  forces  a  Paffage  into 
their  Glands,  which  being  at  fird 
narrow,  admits  only  of  a  thin  Wa¬ 
ter  5  but  growing  wider  by  degrees, 
as  the  Womb  grows  bigger,  the 
Glands  receive  a  thicker  Serum-,  and 
after  Birth  they  run  wdth  a  thick 
Milk,  becaufe  that  Blood  which  be¬ 
fore  did  dow  to  the  Foetus,  and  for 
three  or  four  Days  afterwards  by  the 
Uterus,  beginning  then  to  dop,  does 
more  dilate  the  mamillary  Glands,' 

In  Men  they  are  very  fmall,  and 
chiedy  for  Ornament  5  tho  fome 
phyfical  Hidories  give  Relations  of 
thofe  who  have  had  Milk  in  them. 

Bregma,  the  fome  as  Parletalia 
Ojfa.  See  Cranium. 

Breve  'Fas.  See  Fas  Breve, 

Brevis  Cubiti,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
rifes  from  the  fuperior  and  poderior  | 
Part  of  the  Humerus-,  which  joining 
its  defhy  Fibres  with  the  Brachi&us 
externus  and  longus,  and  becoming 
tendinous,  covers  the  Elbow,  and 
is  inferted  into  th^Olecranium  to  ex-  i 
tend  the  Arm. 

Brevis  P^adii,  a  Mufcle  that  comes 
from  the  external  and  upper-part  of 
the  ulna,  and  pading  round  the  t 
Radius,  is  inferted  into  its  upper  t 
and  fore-part,  below  the  Tendon  of  | 
the  Biceps.  This  and  the  Longus  | 
Radii  are  called  the  Supinatores,  ^ 
their  Odice  being  to  turn  the  Palm  I 
upwards.  ; 

Brevis  Palmaris,  lies  under  the  1 
Aponeurojis  of  the  Palmaris  and  |l 
arifes  from  the  Bone  of  the  Meta-  f 
carpus,  that  fudains  the  little  Finger,  i 
and  from  that  Bone  of  the  Carpus  ji 
that  lies  above  the  red.  It  goes  | 
tranfverfly,  and  is  inferted  into  the  ^ 
eighth  Bone  of  the  Carpus.  It  helps  i 
in  making  the  Palm  of  the  Hand  [ 
concave,  '  ■ ! 

I  i 

!  I 
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Brodium^  is  a  Term  in  Pharma- 
<y,  fignifying  the  fame  with  Jufcu- 
lumy  or  the  Liquor  in  which  any 
thing  is  boil’d.  Thus  we  fome- 
times  read  of  Brodiiwi  Sails,  or  a 
Decodion  of  Salt. 

Bronchocele,  from  Gut- 

tur,  the  Wind-pipe,  and  Tu¬ 

mor,  a  Swelling;  is  a  Tumour  of 
that  Part  of  the  Afpera  Arterta  cal¬ 
led  the  Bronchus. 

Bronchotomy,  from  the 

Wind-pipe,  and  feco,  to  cut, 

is  that  Operation  which  opens  the 
Wind-pipe  by  Incifion,  to  prevent 
Suffocation  in  a  Quinzy. 

Bronchus,  is  the  lower-part  of 
the  Afpera  Arteria,  dividing  into 
Branches. 

Brygmus,  is  a  certain  kind  of 
Convulfion  affefting  the  lower  Jaw, 
and  ftriking  the  Teeth  together, 
rhoft  frequently  obferved  in  fuch 
Children  as  are  fubjeft  to  Worms. 

Bubo,  from  B^iCcoV,  Inguen,  is 
that  part  of  the  Groin  from  the 
Bendins:  of  the  Thi2;h  to  the  Scro- 
turn,  and  therefore  all  Tumours  in 
that  Part  are  called  Bubo's ;  very 
unjuftly  of  late  appropriated  to  thofe 
only  which  are  venereal. 

Bubo72ocele,  from  Bubo,  and  k-hAm, 
Tumor,  a  Swelling  ;  is  a  particular 
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kind  of  Rupture,  when  the  Intefl 
tines  break  down  into  the  Groin. 

Buccales  GlanduU.  See  Mouth, 

Buccinator,  is  a  Mufcle  on  each 
fide  the  Face  common  to  the  Lips 
and  Cheeks,  and  makes  the  inner 
Subftance  of  the  latter;  its  Fibres 
run  from  the  Procejfus  Coron&  of  the 
lower  Jaw  to  the  Angle  of  the 
Mouth,  and  they  adhere  to  the  up-  * 
per-part  of  the  Gums  of  both  Jaws. 
Thro’  its  Middle  pafs  the  upper 
DuBus  Salivalis  -,  by  this  is  con- 
traded  the  Cavity  of  the  Mouth, 
and  the  Meat  is  thrufi;  forward  to  the 
Teeth  in  Maftication. 

Bulbous,  are  fuch  Plants  as  have 
round  Roots,  as  Onions,  Tulips, 

Bulimy,  from  Bk?,  Bos,  *an  Ox, 
^ind  Ktyioi,  Fames,  Hunger;  is  a  ra¬ 
venous  Appetite,  the  fame  as  is  ex- 
prefied  alfo  by  a  Canine  Appetite  s 
which  fee. 

Bur  falls,  is  by  fome  given  as  a 
Name  to  that  Mufcle  of  the  Thigh 
which  Barthollne  calls  Marfupialis, 
from  its  refemblance  in  Figure  to  a 
PuiTe,  both  thofe  Terms  importing 
fo  much. 

Butiga,  is  an  Inflammation  of 
the  whole  Face,  ctherwnfe  called 
Gutta  Kofacea,  which  fee. 


c. 


C  Ah  ala,  is  a  Term  that  hath 
been  anriently  ufed  in  a  very 
myfterious  fenfe  amongft  Divines  ; 
and  fince,  fome  enthufiaftick  Philo- 
fophers  and  Chymifts  have  tranf- 
planted  it  into  Medicine,  importing 
by  it  fomewhat  Magical :  but  fuch 
unmeaning  Terms  are  now  julfly 
rejeded. 

Cacatoria  Fehris^h  a  Name  given 


by  Sylvius  to  an  Intermittent,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  Diarrhoea. 
Cache5lick,  is  one  under  a 
Cachexia,  or  a  Cachexy,  from 
malus,  bad,  and  Ha¬ 
bitus,  a  Conftitution,  a  bad  Habit 
or  Conftitution  ;  that  is,  when  the 
Fife  era  are  unfound,  or  the  Juices 
diftemper’d. 


Caco- 
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Camthes,  is  ufed  by  Galen  and 
fbme  others  to  exprefs  an  incurable 
Ulcer,  that  is  render’d  To  thro’  the 
Acrimony  of  the  Humours  flowing 
to  it. 

Cacochymy^  from  KaKQ-,  pra- 
njus,  depraved,  and  yyiMo<;y  Succus, 
Juice,  is  when  the  Conftitution  a- 
bounds  with  vitiated  Juices. 

Cadmia^  a  Name  for  Cala- 
minaris, 

Caducus  Morbus,  is  met  with  in 
fome  Authors  for  the  Falling  Sick- 
nefs,  moft  commonly  called  the 
Epilepfy. 

Cuum  intejimum^  or  Blind-Gut. 
It  is  a  Gut  four  or  five  Fingers 
Breadth  long,  and  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Swan’s  Quill.  It  is  called 
C&cum,  becaufe  it  is  open  only  at 
one  end,  by  which  it  is  tied  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Colon,  to  which  it 
feems  to  be  an  Appendage  j  fo  that 
the  Excrements  come  in  and  go 
out  at  the  fame  Orifice.  Its  other 
end  which  is  fliut,  is  not  tied  to  the 
Mefentery,  but  to  the  right  Kidney 
by  means  of  the  Ver'itonmm,  Some 
account  it  as  a  fecond  Stomach, 
whereby  the  Food,  after  having  de¬ 
tached  all  its  Chyle  thro’  the  Lac- 
teals  above,  undergoes  a  further  Di- 
geftion,  fo  as  to  part  with  more 
Chyle  thro’  the  LaHeals  below  it  ; 
but  the  Opinions  of  the  Ufe  of  this 
are  various. 

C&ment,  is  ufed  by  Varacelfus 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  to  calcine  after 
a  particular  manner  with  corrofive 
Liquors,  but  more  properly  by  Hel- 
mont  and  fome  others  for  luting. 

Cdfar,  or  C^farius,  fignifies  cut¬ 
ting  a  Child  out  of  the  Womb,  ei¬ 
ther  dead  or  alive,  when  it  cannot 
otherwife  be  deliver’d.  Which  Cir- 
cumftance  it  is  faid  firfl:  gave  the 
Name  of  C^far  to  the  Roman  Fa¬ 
mily  fo  called  5  and  is  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  calling  a  Plaifler  in  our 


London  Difpenfatory,  EmplaflruTn 
C&farh,  which  is  compofed  of  A-' 
ftringents  to  prevent  Abortion. 

Calamine,  alfo  call’d  Cadmia,  is  a 
Foflile  found  in  many  Places,  which 
is  ufed  as  a  great  Dryer  and  Ab for- 
bent  in  outward  Applications,  as 
Cerates  and  Plaifters,  Colly riums, 
but  is  feldom  ufed  inwardly. 

Calamita  5  Styrax  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  is  often  put  up  in  Quills. 

Calamus  Scriptorius  :  A  dilatation 
of  the  fourth  Ventricle  of  the  Brain, 
thus  called  from  its  refemblance  of 
a  Pen. 

Calcaneus,  is  the  fame  as  Os  Cal- 
cis,  the  Heel-Bone,  which  lies  under 
t\\QAftragalus,io  which  it  is  articula¬ 
ted  by  Ginglymus.  Behind  it,  it  has 
a  large  Protuberance  which  ihakes 
the  Heel,  and  into  which  the  Tendo 
Achilles  is  inferred. 

Calcifragus,  fignifies  Stone-break¬ 
ing,  and  is  therefore  applied  to 
fome  things  having  that  Quality,  as 
by  Scribonius  Largus  to  the  Scolo-  \ 
pendrium,  and  by  others  to  Pimper-  \ 
nelj  called  alfo  for  the  fame  Reafon  ' 
Saxifrage, 

Calcination,  is  fuch  a  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Bodies  by  Fire,  as  readers 
them  reducible  to  Powder  4  for 
which  reafon  it  is  termed  Chymical 
Pulverization.  This  is  the  next 
Degree  of  the  Power  of  Fire  be¬ 
yond  that  of  Fujiont,  (which  fee.) 

For  when  Fufion  is  longer  conti¬ 
nued,  not  only  the  more  fubtile 
Particles  of  the  Body  it  felf  fly  off, 
but  the  Particles  of  Fire  likewife 
infinuate  themfelves  in  fuch  Multi-  j 
tildes,  and  are  fo  difperfed  and 
blended  thro’out  all  its  whole  Sub-  t 
fiance,  that  the  Fludity  which  was  f 
firft  caufed  bv  the  Fire  can  no  long-  i 
er  fubfifi.  From  this  Union  arifes  | 
a  third  kind  of  Body,  which  being  j 
very  porous  and  brittle,  is  eafily  ! 
reduced  to  Powder  j  for  the  Fire  | 

having 
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having  penetrated  eveiy  where  into 
the  Pores  of  the  Body,  the  Particles 
are  both  hindred  from  mutual  Con- 
tad,and  divided  into  minute  Atoms  5 
fo  that  they  are  eaflly  reducible  into 
the  fined:  Powder. 

Hence  not  only  the  Parts  of  the 
Body  calcined  are  much  broken  and 
rarify’d,  but  render’d  Ipecifically 
lighter.  For  the  Gravity  of  crude 
Lead,  if  compared  to  Water,  is  as 
1 1  I-  to  I ;  but  that  of  calcined 
Lead  is  as  9  to  i.  So  the  Propor¬ 
tion  of  calcined  Copper  to  Water 
is  but  yt  5  of  crude  Com¬ 

pel*  is  8  The  Proportion  of 
white  Lead  to  Lead  it  feif  comes 
,  out  ftili  lefs,  /.  e,  fubtriple.  Four 
I  Ounces  of  Regulus  of  A^timon^,  if 
I  put  into  Fufion  for  an  Hour  and 
i  a  half,  will  gain  two  Drams  and  a 
I  half  j  tho  in  the  mean  time  a  mul- 
I  titude  of  Effluvia  go  off  in  Vapours. 

1  Hence  the  abfolute  Gravity  is  in- 
i  creafed  indeed  by  Calcination,  but 
i  the  Specifick  is  lefiened  j  the  reafon 
t  of  which  is  this,  that  the  Particles 
1  of  the  Body,  divided  by  the  Fire, 

5  and  feparated  from  mutual  Contafh, 

I  arediffufed  into  a  larger  Bulk  :  But 
:  the  Particles  of  Fire,  which  are 
*  much  lighter  than  the  calcined  Body, 
c  being  every  where  mixed  with  it, 

1  and  difperfed  thro’  its  Pores,  lefien 
j  the  fpecifick,  and  increafe  the  ab- 
i|  folute  Gravity. 

i  But  however  theParticles  of  Bodies 
J  are  divided  and  feparated  by  Calci- 
i  nation,  fo  as  to  be  deprived  of  their 
j  antient  Appearance  ;  yet  many  Me« 
i  tals,  and  fome  Minerals,  whofe 
:  Parts  are  moftly  homogeneous, don’t 
i  fcem  to  lofe  their  Nature  with  their 
'  Form.  For  Gold,  Silver,  and Quick- 
I  filver,  cannot  be  fo  deftroy’d  by  all 
il  the  calcining  imaginable,  but  that 
l!  they  may  with  very  little  trouble 
i  be  reviv’d.  So  out  of  Salt  of  Tin, 

1  the  Tin  it  felf  may  be  ex  traded  a¬ 


gain  5  nay,  the  Calx  of  Lead,  tli« 
moft  impure  of  all  Metals,  returns 
with  eafe  into  its  original  Form. 
Thus  too  not  only  the  Regulus,  hm 
the  very  Subftance  of  the  Antimony^ 
may  be  drawn  both  from  the  Calx 
and  Glafs  of  Antimony.  So  thaj 
Calcination  is  but  imperfedly  per¬ 
formed  in  thofe  Bodies  5  for  a  great 
many  Particles  feem  to  be  fo  little 
changed  and  deftroyed,  that  as  foon 
as  ever  they  are  let  loofe  from  this 
artificial  Combination,  they  rs- 
afiume  their  proper  and  natural  Fi¬ 
gure.  Neither  fhould  we  omit 
taking  notice  of  what  is  of  the 
greateft  Moment  in  all  Calcination^ 
that  thofe  very  Particles,  whofe  at- 
tradive  Force  is  flrongeft,  and 
which  contribute  niofl  to  the  Cohe- 
fion  of  Bodies,  fiy  off,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  during  Calcination  :  fo  that  if 
a  great  c£iantity  of  fuch  Particles 
fhould  evaporate,  another  Body  of 
a  very  different  Form  may  fucceed. 
For  in  melting  Lead,  the  Fumes  rile 
in  fuch  a  prodigious  Cloud,  that  at 
length  they  leave  behind  nothin® 
but  a  Calx,  which  has  no  manner  of 
Refemblance  with  that  Metal.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  if  Gold  and  Silver 
be  calcined  after  the  common  Me¬ 
thod,  yet  they  flill  retain  their  an¬ 
tient  Form,  becaufe  fcarcc  any  of 
the  Particles  pafs  off  in  Vapour. 
And  indeed  the  Corpufcles  which 
pafs  off  in  a  calcining  Fire,  are 
fuch  as  have  the  largeft  Surface,  and 
leaf!  Gravity  5  therefore  Q^uickfilyer, 
whofe  Particles  are  different,  is 
with  the  greateft  difficulty  reduced 
to  a  Calx. 

Calidum  tnnatum.  The  Anti- 
entshad  many  vagueNotions  under 
this  Term  ;  but  Geometrical  Rea- 
foning  has  taught  us  to  affix  a  more 
diftinft  Idea  hereunto  :  for  by  that 
means  w*e  come  to  know,  that  it 
is  only  that  Attrition  of  the  Parts 

of 
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of  Blood,  which  Is  occafioned  by 
its  circulatory  Motion,  efpecially  in 
the  Arteries  5  wherein  being  propel¬ 
led  from  a  circular  Bafe  towards  the 
Jlpex  of  a  hollow  Cone,  with  a  force 
begun  in  the  Heart,  it  meets  with  a 
double  Rehftance  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
againft  the  fides  of  the  Arteriesj  and 
from  the  preceding  Blood.  For 
whereas  the  Blood  contains  in  it 
parts  that  are  fitted  to  excite  Heat, 
whenever  they  can  get  at  liberty, 
that  is,  if  the  Parts  inclofing  them 
can  be  got  afunder  j  and  whereas 
the  Parts  incloilng  fuch  Corpufcles, 
cannot  be  got  afunder,  unlefs  by 
fome  N'tfus  of  the  Parts  of  Blood 
with  one  another,  whereby  the  At¬ 
trition  and  Abrafion  of  the  coher¬ 
ing  Particles  is  produced  5  it  follows 
that  the  Heat  will  be  fo  much  the 
greater,  by  how  much  fuch  a 
and  Attrition  of  the  Parts  amongft 
one  another  is  increafed.  And  with 
the  fame  Refiftances  (that  is,  the 
Sedions  of  the  Arteries,  and  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  remaining  the 
fame)  and  an  increafed  Force  of 
the  Heart,  and  circular  Motion  of 
the  Blood,  the  Nzfus  and  Attrition 
of  the  Parts  of  Blood  araongfl  one 
another  muft  neceffarily  be  increa¬ 
fed,  both  by  the  preceding  Blood 
being  ftruck  harder  upon  by  the 
Protrufion  of  a  fucceeding  Blood 
coming  on  with  an  increafed  Velo¬ 
city,  and  the  occafioning  thereby 
alfo  more  frequent  Strokes  againft 
the  fides  of  the  Arteries  :  by  which 
means  an  increafed  Velocity  of 
Blood  increafes  the  Heat,  and  con- 
fequently  its  Heat  depends  upon  its 
Circulation.  From  hence  it  appears, 
az  the  fame  diftances  from  he 
Hearty  the  heat  of  equal  ^fiuantities 
of  Blood  will  be  as  their  Velocities  5 
and.  That  in  the  fame  Velocities  of 
Bloody  the  Heat  will  be  reciprocally 
as  the  dijiances  from  the  Heart*  For 


fince  in  homogeneal  and  fimple 
Bodies,  nothing  elfe  is  required  to 
difingage  theParticles  exciting  Heat, 
but  a  Nifus  and  Attrition  of  Parts, 
produced  by  the  Force  of  the  Heart, 
to  which  is  always  proportional  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Re¬ 
action  or  Refiftance  of  the  Arteries 
and  antecedent  Blood  j  it  follows, 
that  if  that  Refiftance  or  Re-aCtion 
is  not  altered,  which  it  will  not  be 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  theHearr, 
then  the  Heat  of  the  Blood  will  not 
be  altered,  unlefs  by  an  alteration 
of  the  Impetus  or  Velocity  imprefs’d 
upon  the  Blood  from  the  Heart  r 
that  is,  as  Effeds  are  proportional 
to  their  Caufes,  the  Heat  of  the 
Blood  at  the  fame  diftances  from 
the  Heart  will  be  proportional  to 
its  Velocity.  In  the  fame  manner 
it  may  be  fhewn,  that  if  the  Velo¬ 
cities  imprefted  by  the  Heart  are 
equal,  there  can  be  no  change  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  but  from  a 
diverfifted  Refiftance  or  Re-adion 
of  the  Arteries  and  antecedentBlood. 
But  the  Refiftance  of  the  preceding 
Blood  is  proportional  to  its  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  its  Quantity  is  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  diftance  from 
the  Heart,  (for  the  nearer  the  Blood 
is  to  the  Heart,  fo  much  the  greater 
will  be  its  Quantity  between  any 
given  Place,  and  the  Extremity  of 
the  Artery)  and  therefore  the  Refift¬ 
ance  of  the  Arteries  will  alfo  be  fo 
much  the  greater,  by  how  much 
nearer  they  are  to  the  Heart  :  for 
in  this  cafe,  the  Pvefiftance  is  pro-  | 
portional  to  the  Velocity,  and  the 
Velocity  of  the  Blood  is  greats 
eft  at  the  leaft  diftances  from 
the  Heart.  Hence  the  Heat  of 
the  Blood  may  be  confidered  as 
a  Redangle  under  the  Velocity 
and  the  Diftance  ;  that  is,  if 
in  two  Perfons  the  Velocity  be 
as  three,  and  the  Diftances  wherein 
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We  would  determine  the  Heat  be  as 
much  more  in  one  as  in  another;, 
that  is,  as  2  to  I  j  the  Heat  of  one 
will  be  6,  and  the  other  3  j  that  is, 
the  Heat  of  the  firft  will  be  double 
the  Heat  of  the  fecond.  If  the 
Diftances  of  the  firft  be  as  2,  and 
the  Velocity  as  4,  but  the  Diftances 
of  the  feCond  as  5,  and  the  Velocity 
as  I  j  the  Heat  of  the  firft  will  be 
as  8,  and  of  the  fecond  as  3,  and 
fo  the  Heat  of  the  firft  will  be  more 
than  double  the  Heat  of  the  fecond. 

Calenture^  is  a  Diftemper  peculiar 
to  Sailors,  wherein  they  imagine 
the  Sea  to  be  green  Fields,  and 
will  throw  themfelves  into  it  if  not 
reftrained.  Bomtus  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it  in  Med,  Sept,  as  alfo 
does  Dr,  Stubbs  in  the  Philofoph, 
Tranfabl, 

Calidarium,  thus  Celfus  calls  that 
part  of  a  Bath  which  was  the  Hy- 
pocaujlum  of  the  antient  Greeks. 

Calix.  See  Perianthmm, 

Callofit^^  and  C alius ^  fignifies  a 
kind  of  fwelling  without  Pain,  like 
that  of  the  Skin  by  hard  Labour  ; 
and  therefore  when  Wounds,  and 
the  Edges  of  Ulcers  grow  fo,  they 
are  faid  to  be  callous. 

Calomel,  is  a  Name  commonly 
given  to  Mercurius  Dulc'is^  but  it 
feems  at  firft  to  have  more  properly 
belonged  to  the  Mthiops  Mineral, 
from  }t,ctKoi^pulcher,  fair,  and 
niger,  black  j  for  by  rubbing  that. 
Ingredients  of  a  pale  Complexion 
are  reduced  to  black.  But  fome 
will  have  it  given  to  Mercurius  Dul- 
cis,  from  the  Authority  of  a  whimfi- 
cal  Chymift,  who  employ’d  a  Black 
in  his  Elaboratory,  with  a  regard 
to  the  fame  Etymology,  fignifying 
both  white  and  black  j  the  Medicine 
anfwering  to  the  one,  and  the  Ope¬ 
rator  to  the  other. 

Calva,  and  Calvaria,  is  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  Head,  which  grows 
bald  the  firft. 


Calx,  the  fame  as  Calcaneus^ 
which  fee.  It  is  alfo  a  Term  in 
Chymiftry  for  any  thing  that  is  ren¬ 
der’d  reducible  to  Powder  by  burn¬ 
ing  5  the  word  fignifying  Lime, 
which  is  fo  made. 

Campanulous y  or  Campaniformis , 
are  thofe  Plants  whofe  Flowers  re¬ 
ferable  the  Shape  of  a  Bell  j  from 
Camp  ana,  a  Bell. 

Canaliculus  Arteriosus,  is  a  Vef- 
fel  betwixt  the  arterious  Veins  of 
the  Lungs,  and  the  great  Artery  in 
Foetus's  j  for  it  is  obliterated  in  adult 
Perfons  :  Thro’  it  the  Blood  is  dif. 
charged  out  of  the  arterial  Vein  into 
the  Aorta. 

Cancer  and  Carcinoma,  is  a  round, 
livid,  and  blackifti  Tumour,  circum- 
fcribed  with  turgid  Veins,  refem- 
bling  the  Feet  of  a  Crab,  (tho  not 
always)  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name,  and  is  hardly  ever  cured  5 
it  being  the  prefent  Fafhion  rather 
to  let  it  alone  than  meddle  with  it, 
on  account  of  the  ill  Succefs  which 
has  hitherto  attended  the  Ufe  and 
Application  of  rough  irritating  Me¬ 
dicines,  which  always  caufe  it  to 
fpend  the  fafter,  elpecially  if  um 
skilfully  employ’d. 

Canicldium :  Drelmcourt,  in  his 
anatomical  Experiments,  ufes  this 
Term  for  the  dilfedion  of  Dogs, 
its  Etymology  importing  as  much. 

Canine  Appetite,  is  an  inordinate 
extravagant  Hunger,  to  the  Degree- 
of  a  Difeafe,  fo  that  the  Perfbn  be¬ 
comes  as  voraciousas  Dogs ;  whence 
the  Name 

Canini  Dentes,  are  two  Teeth  in 
each  Jaw,  one  on  each  fide  the 
cifores.  They  are  pretty  thick  and 
round,  and  end  in  a  fharp  Point. 
They  have  each  one  Root,  which  is 
longer  than  the  Roots  of  the  hioifo.. 
res.  Their  proper  Ufe  is  to  pierce 
the  folid  Aliments  5  becaufe  the 
Fol'c-Teeth  are  not  only  apt  to  be 
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pulied  outwards  by  the  things  we 
hold  and  break  with  them,  but 
likewhe  becaule  they  are  lefs  fub- 
jed  to  Blows  than  the  Molares : 
therefore  above  two  thirds  of  them 
are  buried  in^  their  Alveoli,  or 
Sockets,  by  which  their  Refiftance 
of  all  lateral  Preffures  is  much  grea¬ 
ter  than  that  of  the  Molares, 

Canlnus  Mufculus^  is  the  fame 
Elevator  Labii  faperioris-,  which 
fee. 

Canthus,  is  the  Corner  of  the 
Eve :  The  internal  is  called  the 
greater,  and  the  external  the  lefTer 
Canthus. 

Capillaments,  are  thofe  fmall 
Threads  or  Hairs  which  grow  up 
in  the  middle  of  a  flower,  and  are 
adorned  with  little  Herbs  at  the 
Top.  And, 

Capillary^  or  Caplllacious  Plants^ 
are  fuch  as  have  no  main  Stalk  or 
Stem,  but  grow  to  the  Ground,  as 
Hairs  on  the  Head  ^  and  which  bear 
their  Seed  in  little  Tufts  or  Protube- 
fances  on  the  Back-flde  of  their 
Leaves.  And, 

Capillary  Vejfels,  are  the  fmall 
Ramifications  of  the  Arteries  5  fo 
called  from  Capillus,  a  little  Hair. 

Capijiram,  a  Bandage  for  the 
Head  j  fo  called  by  Surgeons. 

Capital  Lees,,  are  the  ftrong  Lees 
made  by 'the  Soap-Boilers  from  Pot- 
Afhes  5  which  are  ufed  in  Surgery 
as  aCauftick,  and  to  make  the  La¬ 
ps  infer  nalisi 

Capital  Medicines^  are  the  Venice- 
Treacle,  Mithridate,  fo  cal¬ 

led  by  way  of  Pre-eminence  5  from 
Caput,  Head,  or  Chief. 

Capriz,ans,  is  by  Galen^  and  fome 
others  fince,  ufed  to  exprefs  an  Ine¬ 
quality  in  the  Pulfc,  when  it  leaps, 
and  as  it  were  dances,  in  uncertain 
Strokes  and  Periods. 

Capfa,  ftrlaly  fignihes  a  Bag,  or 
Pocket  j  whence  its  derivative  Cap^ 


fula  is  applied  to  many  Parts  of  the 
Body,  'having  any  Refemblance 
thereunto.  As, 

CapfuU  Atribilarh,  called  alfcs 
Penes  Succenturiati,^  and  GlanduU 
Renales,-  See  Kidneys, 

Capfula  Cordis.  See  Pericardi¬ 
um. 

Capfula  communis,  is  a  Membrane 
arifing  from  the  Peritonmm,  and 
inclofing  both  the  Vena  Porta,  and 
Porus  Biliarts. 

CapfuU  Seminales.  See  VeficuU 
Seminales.  This  Term  is  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Chirurgical  Inftrumeni 
for  making  Iflites,  which  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Aquapendens,  and  Scul- 
tetus. 

Caput  Galllnaginis,  a  Woodcock’s, 
Snipe’s,  or  Cock’s-Head;  is  a  kind 
Caruncle,  or  fpongy  Border,  at 
the  Extremities,  or  Apertures  of  the 
VeficuU  Seminales,  to  prevent  the 
Impetus  of  the  Seed  from  being 
fufficient  there  to  dilate  the  Ori¬ 
fices  of  the  Vafa  Deferentia^  but 
when  aflifted  by  the  Compreffion  of 
the  furrounding  Parts  in  Copula¬ 
tion. 

Caput  Mortuum,  dead  Head,  is 
the  Refiduum  after  Diftillation,  of 
any  kind  whatfoever ;  or  Earth, 
when  all  the  other  Principles  are 
feparated  from  it. 

Caputpurgia,  is  a  Term  arbitrari¬ 
ly  made  uCe  of  by  fome  W riters  to 
exprefs  all  things  which  cleanfe  the 
Head,  by  fneezing,  or  any  other 
means. 

Carabe,  is  the  fame  with  fome 
Authors  as  Amber. 

Carbuncle.  This  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Anthrax^ 
which  fee  5  but  is  more  generally 
taken  for  that  particular  Boil,  which 
appears  in  Peftilential  Eevers,  and 
is  a  red,  hard  Swelling  with  great 
Pain,  and  a  burning  Heat.  From 

its  Similitude  to  the  Colour  of  Fire 

iik«-  • 
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Ivkewife^this  Term  ftriflly  fignifying 
•  a  live  Coal,  is  fometimes  given  to 
a  precious  Stone  of  the  Ruby  kind. 

Carcinoma^  from  Can¬ 

cer  y  and  vi\X6dy  depafco,  to  feed 
upon  5  is  a  particular  Ulcer,  called 
commonly  a  Cancer y  which  is  very 
difficult  to  cure.  A  Diforder  like- 
wife  in  the  homey  Coat  of  the  Eye 
is  thus  called  by  fome  Writers. 

Cardia,  fignifies  both  the  Heart 
and  the  left  Orifice  of  the  Stomach, 
which  was  by  fome  of  the  Antients 
fuppofed  to  have  an  uncommon 
Confent  therewith.  Hence  alfo 
things  which  are  fuppofed  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  Heart  immediately  as 
Cordials,  are  called  Cardiacks. 

Cardialgia,  the  Heart-burn,  a 
Pain  fuppofed  to  be  felt  in  the 
Heart,  but  more  prdperly  in  the 
Stomach,  and  fometiines  rifes  all 
along  from  thence  up  to  the  OEfo- 
phagus ;  caufed  by  the  Acrimony  of 
fome  explofive  Matter  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  which  vellicates^  and  as  it 
I  Were  burns  the  Fibres  which  it  paf- 
I  fes.  ’Tis  felt  mofl;  frequently  when 
I  the  Stomach  is  Idmewhat  empty, 
and  in  that  cafe  may  be  cured  by 
eating  and  drinking.  Otherwife, 
the  Specific  for  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
Chalk,  Crabs-Eyes,  or  the  like  ter- 
reRrial  Alkalies,  taken  in  a  large 
Bofe,  with  a  Glafs  of  Water ;  But 
the  mofl:  powerful  Remedy  for  it, 
feems  to  be  the  Powder  of  the  in- 
I  ward  Coat  of  a  Fowl’s  Gizzard, 

I  tleanfed  and  dried. 

I  Car  do  y  a  Hinge ;  The  fecond 

Vertebra  of  the  Neck  is  fo  called^ 
becaufe  the  Head  turns  upon  it. 
See  Epijiroph^us, 

Carkous  Tumour.^  called  by  Hlp~ 

'  ^  is  a  Swelling 

'  f^fembling  the  Figure  of  a  Fig, 
mch  as  are  frequently  the  Piles  j 
from  Carka,  fignifying  a  Fig^  from 


Caria,  a  Country  whence  they  ar$ 
fometiines  brought. 

Cariesy  exprelfes  that  Rottennefs 
which  is  peculiar  to  a  Bone, 
Whence, 

Carionsy  is  faid  of  a  ffiul  Bone, 
or  one  inclining  to  Rottennefs. 

Carinay  ftridly  fignifies  the  Reel 
of  a  Ship  ;  and  from  a  Similitude  in 
Figure  fome  Anatomifls  call  the 
Spine  fo,  as  does  Malpighi  the  firlt 
Rudiments  of  a  Chick  in  the  E'^gi 

Carminative,  A  great  many  ieem 
to  be  Strangers  to  this  Term,  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  carry  iji  it  any 
thing  expreffive  of  tjae  medicinal 
Efficacies  of  thofe  Simples  which 
pafs  under  its  Denomination,  This 
had  certainly  its  rife,  and  was  thus 
applied,  when  Medicine  w’as  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  thofe  Jupcders, 
who  for  want  of  a  true  Knowledge 
in  their  Profefiion,  brought  Religion 
into  their  Party  ;  ^and  what  they 
were  ignorant  in  doing  by  rational 
Prefcription,  and  the  Ufe  of  pro¬ 
per  Medicines,  they  pretended  to  do 
by  Invocations,  and  their  Iiiterefi: 
with  Fleaven.  Which  Cant  beino- 
generally,  for  the  furprize  faket 
couched  in  fome  fhort  VeiTeS,  the 
Word  Carmen,  v/hich  fitrnifies  a 
Verfe,  was  alfo  made  to  mean  an 
Inchantment  j  which  as  it  ^vas  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  CoVert  for  their  Ignorance 
as  w^ell  as  their  Knavery,  was  fre¬ 
quently  made  ufe  of  to  fatisfy  the 
People  of  the  Operation  of  a  Me¬ 
dicine  they  could  not  account  for. 
And  as  the  Medicines  now  under  this 
Name  are  of  a  quick  Efficacy,  and 
the  Confequences  thereof  in  many 
Infiances  great  and  furprizing  ;  the 
moft  violent  Pains  fometimes  aii- 
fing  from  pent  up  Wind,  which  im¬ 
mediately  ceafe  upon  its  Difperfion  : 
for  thefe  Reafons  fuch  Medicines  as 
give  Relief  in  this  Cafe,  are  more 
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particularly  termed  carminative,  as  TrachAH,  Laryny,  Gla7iduUi;^hy 
iFthey  cured  by  Inchantment  5  the  roid'es  ;  and  then  they  f^iid  ^ 

Complaint  removed  by  them  being  confiderable  Springs  to  the  MtiRks 
fo  fudden,  that  the  ordinary  Means  of  the  Os  Byoides  znd  Pharynx^  ;tQ 
done,or  the  Operation  of  a  natural  the  Milohyoides  and  to 

Caure,are  not  well  imagined  to  take  the  lower  Jaw  of  the  Temples,  and 
place  fo  foon.  But  how  thefe  do  to  the  Mufeles  of  the  hind  part  of 
this,  is  eafy  to  imagine,  when  we  the  i^eck,  and  Skin  of  the  Head, 
confider  that  all  the  Parts  of  the  Then  they  pafs  thro’  the  Canal  in 
Body  are  perfpirable,  and  that  the  the  Os  Petrofujn,  give  fome  Branches 
perfpirable  Matter  may  lodge  fome-  to  the  Dura  Mater,  join  with  the 
times  in  the  Valves  of  the  Bowels,  Cervtcalis,  detach  fome  Sprigs  to 
and  Interftices  of  all  Parts,  and  the  Glandula  Pituitaria,  Rete  Mira- 
that  what  foe  ver  will  rarify  and  ren-  bile,  and  Plexus  Chor aides  j  and  then 
der  thinner  fuch  Colledions  of  running  thro’  all  the  Circumvolu- 
Vapours,  will  conduce  to  their  ut-  tions  of  the  Cerebellum,  lofe  their 
ter  Difcharo^e  out  of  the  Body  :  For  Capillary  Branches  in  the  cortical 
all  thofe  tlnngs  under  this  Denomi-  Subftance.  They  have  by  fome 
nation  are  warm,  and  confift  of  been  titled  Arteru  Soporaru,  on  a 
very  light  fubtile  Parts,  whereby  Conjeilure  that  they  were  the  Seat 
they  rarify  fuch  Flatulencies,  and  of  Sleep. 

fo  facilitate  their  Ex  pulfion.  Carpus,  the  Wrift.  It  is  made 

Carnicula,  is  ufcd  fometimes  by  up  of  eight  little  Bones  of  different 
lallopms  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Ca-  Figures  and  Thicknefs.  They  are 
runcle  which  fee.  placed  in  two  Ranks,  four  in  each 

Carnivorous ,  by  the  Greeks  called  Rank.  The  firft  Rank  is  aiticula- 
Sarcophagi,  is  ufed  to  diflinguifh  ted  with  the  Radius',  the  fecond 
thofe  Animals  that  live  on  Flefh  ;  with  the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus. 
the  word  almoft  importing  fo  much.  The  laft  little  Bone  of  the  firft 
CarOy  Flelh,  is  ftridly  fuch  Parts  Branch  lies  not  at  the  Side  of  the 
of  the  Body  where  the  Blood- Vef-  third,  which  anfwers  to  the  Bone  of 
fels  are  fo  frnall  as  to  retain  enough  the  Metacarpus  of  the  little  Finger* 
to  preferve  their  Colour  red  5  but  as  all  the  reft  do  by  one  another, 
fome  Anatomifts  make  very  per-  but  it  lies  upon  it :  They  are  ftrong- 
pdcxed  and  ufelefs  Diftindions  un-  ly  tied  together  by  the  Ligaments 
der  this  Term  :  for  all  the  Body  be-  which  come  from  the  Radius,  and 
tng  a  Congeries  of  Canals  and  Flu-  by  the  annulary  Ligament,  thro* 
id«,  no  Part  more  than  another  can  which  the  Tendons  which  move 
be  faid  to  be  permanent  or  flefhy,  the  Fingers  pafs.  Ahho  this  Liga- 
but  in  this  Limitation.  ment  be  thought  but  one,  yet  it 

Caroli,  fome  Writers  in  Surgery  gives  a  particular  Cafe  to  every 
thus  call  little  Venereal  Excrefcen-  Tendon  which  pafTes  thro’  it. 
ciesiii  the  Privy  Parts.  Cartilage,  is  a  fmooth  and  folid 

Carotides,  are  two  Arteries  which  Body,  foftcr  than  a  Bone,  but  har- 

«  .  t*  «  r>  %  %  *  ■»  *.1  _ 


arife  out  of  the  afeending  Trunk  of  der  than  a  Ligament.  In  it  there 


the  Aorta,  near  where  the  fubcla-  are  no  Cavities,  or  Cells  for  con- 
vian  Arteries  arife  ;  and  as  they  af-  raining  of  Marrow,  nor  is  it  cove- 
cend  on  each  fide  the  Afpera  Arte-  red  over  with  any  Membrane  to 
ria,  give  fome  Branches  to  the  make  it  fenfible,  as  the  Bones  are. 

-  ""  ^  The 


Th$  ^ar^ilag^s*  hav.e  a  natural ^Elaf^ 
#  tid^5&’ by  w^hich  if  they  are  forced 
frbfe 'their  natural  Figure  or  SitUa- 
tKin,  they  return  to  it  of  themfelves, 
as  foon’vas  that  Force  is.  taken  away. 
They  are  chiefly  in  thofe  Places 
where  a  fmall  and  eafy  Motion  is 
required,  as  in  the  Ears,  Nofe, 
"Larynx^  Trachea,  .and  Sternum  j 
and  then  natural  Elafticity  ferves 
inftead  of  Antagonift  Mufcles. 
They  cover  alfo  all  the  Ends  of 
the  Bones,  which  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther  for  Motion,  becaufe  they  are 
fmoother  than  the  Bones,  which 
are  without  Senfe;  and  by  being 
fofter  than  the  Bones,  the  Attrition 
which  is  made  by  the  Motion  of 
the  Joints,  is  the  more  eafily  guard¬ 
ed  againft. 

I  Cartilago  Enjiformis,  and  alfo 

I  called  Xiphotdes,  from  Enjis, 

I  a  Sword,  and  « cl'©'.  Forma,  Shape, 

I  is  the  Tip  or  Extremity  of  the  Ster~ 
j  num,  whkh  is  broad  at  its  upper 
I  End,  and  narrower  towards  the 
j  Extremity,  where  it  is  fometimes  a 
j  little  forked,  and  bends  down- 
I  wards,  fo  as  to  hurt  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  caufe  Vomiting.  See 
I  Sternum, 

I  Cartilago  innominata^  fo  called 
I  by  Galen^  is  the  fame  as  the  Mo- 
I  derns  call  Annularis  or  Cricoides, 

(  which  is  the  fecond  Cartilage  of 

!the  Larynx^  and  according  to 
Bartholine  is  the  Bails  of  all  the  o- 
ther. 

Cartilago  Scutiformis^  fo  called 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  Helmet 
in  Shape,  is  that  Cartilage  whofe 
I  Prominence  is  difcernable  exter- 
i  nally  in  the  Throat  j  and  by  fome 
I  called  Pomum  Adami,  fi'om  a  Con- 
I  ceit  of  its  leaving  a  Mark  of  the 
I  divine  Wrath  Adam's  Tranf- 
i  greflion. 

i  Caruncle,  is  either  preternatural, 

I  as  thofe  little  Excrefcences  in  the 
i  |  urinary  Paflages,  in  Venereal  Cafes 
|j  cfpecially  j  or  natural,  as  the 

i  I 
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Carunculd  Myrtiformes,  from 
their  refemblance  of  Myrtle-Ber¬ 
ries,  fo  called  j  as  alfo  GlanduU 
Myrtiformes^  They  are  made  by 
the  Rupture  of  the  Hymen  in  the 
flrfl:  Copulation,  which  contracfing 
in  feverai  Places,  forms  thofe  Ca-^ 
runcles,  or  Glands. 

CarunculdL  Lachrymales,  PunHa 
Lachrymalia,  and  GlanduU  Lachry-^^ 
males  :  all  concur  in  the  fame  OfK- 
ces,'  and  will  hardly  admit  of  a  fe- 
parate  Defcriprion  5  thus  diflin- 
guifhed  from  Lachrym&,  Tears.  On 
the  back-fide  of  the  Adnata  Tunica 
of  the  Eye,  upon  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Globe,  is  t\\Q  Glandul a  Lachry- 
malis,  pretty  large,  divided  into  fe- 
Veral  Lobes,  each  of  which  fends 
out  an  excretory  Channel,  which 
opens  in  the  Fore-fide  of  this  Mem¬ 
brane,  where  it  covers  the  upper 
Lid.  This  Gland  feparates  the  Mat^ 
ter  of  the  Tears,  which  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  Motion  of  this  Lid  moiflen 
the  Cornea,  which  otherwife  would 
dry  and  wrinkle  by  the  continual 
A^ion  of  the  external  Air.  The 
Edge  of  the  Eye-lid  being  of  an 
equal  Convexity  with  the  Ball  of 
the  Eye,  which  they  touch,  as  the 
Tears  fall  off  from  the  Cornea^  they 
are  flopt  by  the  Edge  of  the  under 
Eye-lid,  along  which  they  run  till 
they  fall  into  two  fmall  Holes  in 
the  great  Canthus,  one  in  each  Lid, 
Thefe  Holes  are  called  PunSla 
chrymalia:  And  thefe  lead  to  a 
Imall  membranous  Bag,  which  is 
fituated  in  this  Corner  upon  the  Os 
Lachrymale  :  from  the  Bottom  of 
which  goes  a  fmall  Pipe,  which 
pierces  this  Bone  into  the  Nofe,> 
and  opens  under  the  upper  Lamina 
of  the  Os  Spongiofum,  It  moiftens 
the  inner  Membrane  of  the  Noftrils 
by  the  Humour  of  the  lachrymal 
Glands,  which  runs  from  off  the 
Globe  into  them.  Sometimes  the 
Acrimony  of  this  Humour  caufeth 
^  5  fneezing 
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which  maybehlndred  by  fundo,  to  confound  5  becaufe  It  de- 
tlie  Ancle  of  the  Eye  to  fti'oys  the  Sight.  It  begins  with  a 
flop  ifs  fiowiiw.  Now  between  Suffufion  oi  the  Eye,  when  little 
thele  two  is  a  Caruncle  Clouds,  Motes,  and  Flies  feem  to 


fneezing, 


pr 


effinc 


which  ferves  to  keep  them  open 
when  the  Eyes  are  fhut,  and  this  by 
fome  is  ignorantly  called  the  Gl^^n- 
dula  Lachr'ymalis, 

Carimcids,  Papillares,  are  thofe 
little  Protuberances  on  the  Infide  of 


float  about  in  the  Air  j  but  when 
confirmed,  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye  is 
either  wholly,  or  in  part,  covered, 
and  fliut  up  with  a  little  thin  Skin, 
fo  that  the  Light  has  no  admittance. 
There  is  a  great  Nicety  in  taking 


the  Pdvis  of  the  Kidneys,  made  by  this  off  5  but,  I  know  not  by 
t'le  Extremities  oftlie  Tubes  whicli  Neoled,  ’tis  altogether  eiven 
bring  tlie  Setum  from  the  Glands  in 
the  exterior  Parts  to  the  Pelvis, 

Cams,  is  a  fleepy  Difeafe,  more 
aaigravated  than  a  Lethargy-)  but  not 
fo  bad  as  an  Apoplexy^  according  to 
fome  Writers  ,  but  fuch  minute 
Sub-diviflons  of  the  fame  thing  are 
now  much  in  difufe. 

Caffamtmair,  an  aromatic  Vege- 


what 

led,  ’tis  altogether  given  over 
to  Empiricks  to  perform.  Some 
will  have  it  that  thefe  Reprefenta- 
tions  are  from  Corpufcles  floating  in. 
tire  aqueous  Humour  ;  others  afcribe 
them  to  the  Condenfation  or  Coa¬ 
gulation  of  the  aqueous  Humour  j 
and  others  again  to  the  Thickning 
of  the  Cryftalline  Humour  ;  but 
Corpufcles  neither  in  the  aqueous  or 


table  3  being  a  Species  of  Galangal,  cryftalline  Humour  can  be  perceived 
brought  from  the  Eaft,  and  highly  on  the  Petwa  3  noi  can  the  Adhefl- 
valued  as  a  nervous  and  ftomachic 
Simple. 

Caftration,  is  taking  away  the 
Tefticles  of  any  Creature  j  called 
alfo  Gelding. 

Catagmatk,  exprefles  any  thing 
of  life  in  the  Cure  of  Fradures  3  and 
thus  an  oflicinal  Plaifler  hath  ob- 


on  of  any  thing  to  the  exterior 
Surface  of  the  Cornea  reprefent  any 
Image  upon  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye. 
For  fuch  is  the  Convexity  of  the 
Cornea,  and  Pofition  of  the  Rett- 
na,  that  an  Objed  muft  be  placed 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  Reti¬ 
na,  than  the  Cornea  is,  in  order 


tained  the  Name  of  Emplafimm  that  its  Image  may  be  painted  upon 


Catagmaticurn. 

Catalepjis,  a  lighter  Species  of  the 
Apoplexy  or  Epilepfy  3  W’hich  fee. 

Catamenia,  the  fame  as  Menfes  3 
which  fee. 

Cataphora,  is  much  the  fame  Dif¬ 
eafe  with  Coma  5  which  fee. 

CataphraHica,^  is  a  particular  Ban¬ 
dage  for  the  Throat,  of  which  Scul- 
Utus  gives  a  Figure  and  its  Ofe. 

Cataplafm,  is  a  topical  Form, 
known  heft 
Poultice. 


by  the  Name  of  a 


the  Bottom  of  the  Eye  ; '  that  is, 
that  all  the  Rays  proceeding  from 
each  Point  of  a  vifible  Objed  may 
converge  to*  as  many  Points  on  the 
Retina  :  whence  there  is  no  Point 
in  a  vifible  Objed,  from  which 
Rays  flowing  do  not,  or  at  leaf! 
ought  not  to  touch  every  Point  in 
the  Cornea.  Therefore  unlefs  all 
the  Rays  emitted  from  each  Point  of 
an  Objed  are  collcded  in  one  Point 
of  the  Retina^  they  tvili  not  have  a 
fufficient  force,  to  reprefent  there 


fignifyingafudden  and  the  diflind  Appearances  of  Points, 


Vmexpeded  Prolapfion  of  the  human 
Body,  is  a  Symptom  in  the  Apo¬ 
plexy,  or  Epilepfy. 

'  Gatarafl'^  from 


t.  e 


the  Image  of  the  Objed.  But 
it  is  impoflible  this  fnould  be  effeded 
according  to  the  Rules  of  Opticks, 
if  the  Objed  be  too  near  the  Retl- 
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or  not  removed  from  it  a  fuffi- 
,  cient  Diftance.  See  Amaurofs. 

^  Catarrh y  from  dejluo, 

is  a  Defluxion  ot  a  fharp  Serum 
from  the  Glands  about  the  Head  and 
Throat,  generally  occafioned  by  a 
Diminution  of  infenfible  Perfpira- 
tion,  commonly  called  a  Cold, 
wherein  what  fhould  pafs  by  the 
Skin  ouzes  out  upon  thofe  Glands, 
and  occafions  Irritations,  Coughs, 
and  all  the  ufual  Symptoms.  The 
Caufes  are  whatfoever  accumulates 
too  great  a  Quantity  of  Serum  in 
the  Body  j  whatfoever  hinders  the 
Difcharges  by  Urine,  and  the  Pores 
of  the  Skin,  too  much  liquifies  the 
Blood,  aftringes  the  Bowels,  or 
weakens  Digeftion  :  For  tho  the 
Food  is  changed  into  a  fort  of  Fluid, 
notwithftanding  that  Digeftion  is 
weaken’d,  yet  fince  its  Comminu¬ 
tion  is  not  great  enough  for  the 
Chyle,  which  is  made  of  it,  to 
compofe  with  the  Blood  an  homo¬ 
geneous  Fluid,  it  will  be  eafily  again 
feparated  from  it  into  Parts  where 
its  Velocity  imprefted  from  the 
Heart  grows  languid,  that  is,  in  the 
Glands  fituate  about  the  Head, 
which  are  numerous  enough  to  fe- 
parate  a  great  Quantity  of  Serum 
thro’  them.  And  indeed  from  what 
Caufe  foever  the  Serum  is  accumu¬ 
lated  ill  the  Veflels  beyond  its 
Qiiantity,  its  greateft  Part  cannot 
but,  after  fome  Circulations,  lodge 
it  felf  about  the  Head  or  Brain  j  be- 
caufe  that  is  furnifhed  with  the  leaft 
Refiftanccs,  either  to  oppofe  it,  or 
throw  it  off  after  Lodgment.  And 
upon  that  account  the  Brain  it  felf 
will  foon  be  in  fault,  whenever  the 
Blood  or  other  Humours  are  fo. 

[  Some  have  wrote  very  largely  of 
this  Diftemper,  and  particularly 
Schneider-^  and  many  include  under 
it  all  kinds  ol  Defluxions  ;  but  the 
moft  received  Diftindions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  thefe  Verfes  i 
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Sl  flult  ad  PeSius^  dicatur  Rheama 
Catarrh  us,  ' 

Ad  Fauces  Branchus,  ad  Nares  ejis 
Coryza, 

tho  Hippocrates  enumerates  feven 
Species  of  Defluxions  under  this 
Appellation.  When  a  Fever  arifes 
with  thefe  Symptoms,  it  is  called 
Fehrts  catarrh  alls  j  and  Willis  gives 
an  Inftance  of  one  that  was  epide¬ 
mical  and  malignant,  de  Febr^ 
Cap,  tj, 

Cataflafis,  frequently  ufed  by 
Hippocrates  to  exprefs  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  or  State  of  any  thing ;  and 
commonly  applied  by  Galen  to  the 
Seafons  of  the  Year. 

Catharejisy  from  abfu^ 

mOy  to  wafte :  Hippocrates  ufes  if. 
for  fuch  a  Confumption  of  the  Body 
as  happens  without  any  manifeft  h~ 
vacuation  ;  but  Scrihonius  Largus^ 
and  fome  others  exprefs  by  it  luch 
Lofs  as  arifes  from  Purging  or  the 
like. 

Cathartick^  from  yj.Scii^ec)y  purgo, 
to  purge  ;  is  a  Term  ufed  for  all 
purging  Medicines.  The  Vermicular 
or  Perifialtick  Motion  of  the  Guts, 
is  fuch  as  continually  helps  on  their 
Contents,  from  the  Pylorus  down 
to  the  ReClum.  Now  every  Irrita¬ 
tion  either  quickens  that  Motion  in 
its  natural  Order,  or  occafions  fome 
little  Inverfions  of  it.  In  bgth, 
what  but  flightly  adheres  to  the 
Coats  or  inner  Membranes  will  be 
loofened  and  fhook  off,  and  carried 
foinvard  with  their  Contents  j  and 
they  will  alfo  be  more  agitated,  and 
thus  rendred  more  fluid.  By  this 
only  ’tis  manifeft,  how  a  Cathartic 
haftens  and  encreafes  the  Difcharges 
by  Stool  5  but  the  fame  manner  of 
Operation  alfo  carries  its  EfFedls 
much  further,  in  proportion  to  the 
Force  of  the  Stimulus  :  For  where 
it  is  great,  all  the  Appendages  of  the 
F  4  Bow'els,j 
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Bowels,  and  even  all  the  V'lfcera  in 
the  Abdomen,  will  by  a  Confent  of 
Parts,  be  pulled  or  twitched,  fo  as 
to  their  refpeclive  Juices  in 

the  fame  manner  as  the  Inteftines 
themfelves  do  their  Contents.  The 
Confequence  of  which  muft  be,  that 
a  sreat  deal  will  be  drained  back  in- 
to  the  Inteftines,  and  made  a  Part 
of  what  they  difeharge.  And  when 
we  conftder  the  vaft  number  of 
Glands  in  the  Inteftines,  with  the 
Outlets  of  thofe  Fifcera  opening 
thereinto,  and  particularly  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  and  Pancreas ;  it  will  be  no 
wonder  that  vaft  Quantities,  efpe- 
cially  in  full  Conftitutions,  may  be 
carried  off  by  one  Purge. 

As  for  thofe  Catharticks  which  are 
diftinguiflied  by  the  Names  of  Cho~ 
lagogues,  Hydragogues,  Phlegmago- 
gues,  and  the  like,  upon  a  Suppofi- 
tion  of  an  Eleflive  (Quality  therein, 
they  may  be  accounted  for  upon 
more  intelligible  Principles  :  for 
when  the  Difeharges  by  Stool  dift 
cover  an  Over-proportion  of  any 
particular  Kumour,  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed  there  was  a  Redundance  of 
iiich  a  Humour,  whofe  Dlfchar^e 
iany  Irritation  would  occafion.  Thus 
in  proportion  to  the  Proximity  of 
fome  Humours  in  the  inteftinai 
Tube,  and  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Paflages  to  convey  them  that  way, 
do  they  require  greater  or  lefter  Vi¬ 
brations,  or  Shakes  of  the  Fibres 
from  a  Cathartic  to  fetch  them  out. 
Tor  this  Reafon  the  brisker  Cathar¬ 
ticks  which  vcllicate  the  Membranes 
moft  of  all,  pump  out  as  it  were, 
from  all  the  Mefenterial  Glands,  and 
jieighbouring  Parts,  their  Contents ; 
wdiich  becaufe  they  abound  fomuch 
with  Lymphaticks,  and  vifeid  watry 
Humours,  make  the  Difeharges  thin 
and  watry  i  thofe  which  aft  in 
fomewhat  a  lower  degree,  yet  irri¬ 
tate  enough  to  deterge  and  draw  out 
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a  great  deal  of  mucous  and  vifeid 
Matter,  which  fometimes  by  Lodg¬ 
ment,  and  want  of  due  Motion, 
changing  into  various  Colours,  oc- 
cafions  different  Names  of  Phlegm 
or  Choler.  As  the  former  there¬ 
fore  pafs  for  Hydragogues,  fo  do  the 
latter  for  Purgers  of  Phlegm  and 
Choler. 

Upon  another  Account  beftdes 
that  of  a  Stimulus,  does  a  Cathartic 
anfwer  its  Intention,  and  that  is  by 
fufing  the  Humours,  and  rendring 
them  more  fluid  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  5  whereby  they  are  better  fitted 
to  pafs  off  by  their  proper  Emunc- 
tories,  Thofe  which  confift  of  very 
fubtile  and  affive  Parts,  are  not  fo 
fenfible  in  the  larger  Paflages,  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  Calamities  of  Mat¬ 
ter  which  lay  too  great  a  Load  up¬ 
on  them,  and  make  them  unheed¬ 
ed  :  but  when  they  are  got  into  the 
Blood  in  any  confiderable  Number, 
they  divide  and  fufe  thofe  Cohefions 
which  obftruff,  or  move  heavily 
along  the  Capillaries,  and  fcour  the 
Glands  ;  infomuch  that  every  Pulfa- 
tion  throws  fomething  thro’  the  in¬ 
teftinai  Glands,  which  goes  away  by 
Stool,  that  the  refluent  Blood  had 
wafhed  away,  and  brought  back 
from  all  Parts  of  the  Body.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  thofe  Catharticks  which 
are  faid  to  purge  the  Joints,  and  are 
preferibed  in  Rheumatifms,  and  ar- 
thritick  Pains,  as  the  Radix  Turpe-- 
thi,  and  all  the  Aloeticks*  And 
this  is  the  Reafon  why  Catharticks 
of  this  fort  are  fo  eaflly  changed  in¬ 
to  the  moft  efficacious  Alteratives  ; 
fo  r  an  Alterative  is  a  Cathartic  in 
a  lower  degree,  or  of  a  more  remifs 
Operation.  Whatfoever  brings  fuch 
Particles  to  a  fecretory  Orifice, 
which  are  fitted  for  its  Paftage, 
oftner,  either  by  accelerating  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  or  breakinjr  it  into 
more  Particles  of  that  particular  Size 


and  Inclination,  will  encreafe  that 
Secretion.  According  therefore  to 
the  Difference  of  the  Parts  where 
fuch  Secretions  are  enlarged,  as  the 
Glands  of  the  Inteftines,  Kidneys,or 
Skin,  the  Medicines  ..which  are  the 
Inftruments  therein,  are  call’d  either 
Catharticks,  Diureticks,  or  Diapho- 
reticks. 

Cathereticks,  are  Medicines  which 
ferve  to  take  off  the  fungous  or  fii- 
perfluous  Flefii  that  is  apt  to  grow  up 
in  Wounds  or  Ulcers,  and  are  the 
fame  withCaufticks  andEfcharoticks. 

Catheter t  is  a  hollow  Inftrument, 
and  fomewhat  crooked,  to  thruft 
up  the  Yard  into  the  Bladder,  to  af- 
fift  in  bringing  away  Urine,  when 
the  Paffage  is  flopped  by  a  Stone  or 
Gravel  j  tho  fome  Writers^  ufe  it  al- 
fo  for  Liniments  and  other  external 
Applications. 

Catholtck^  from  xj*,  per^  thro’, 
and  Ihov,  totum^  all  j  is  afcribed  to 
Medicines  that  are  fuppofed  to  purt^e 
all  Humours :  alfo  the  fame  as  a 
Vanacea,  or  univerfal  Medicine  : 
but  fuch  are  now  laughed  at  for 
Impofitions. 

Cava.  See  Vena  Cava. 

Caul.  See  Omentum* 

Caufus,  is  a  Species  of  a  Fever 
attended  with  violent  Heat,  and 
Reftlefnefs.  See  Bellini  de  Febrihus. 

Caufikksj  from  uro^  to 

burn  ;  are  fuch  things  as  by  their 
violent  Adivity,  and  Heat  thence 
occafioned,  deftroy  the  Texture  of 
the  Part  to  which  they  are  applied ; 
and  eat  it  away,  as  we  commonly 
exprefs  it,  or  burn  it  into  an  Efchar, 
which  they  do  by  the  extreme 
Minutenefs,  Afperity,  and  Quantity 
of  Motion,  that  like  thofe  of  Fire 
it  felf  tear  a  funder  all  Obftacles, 
deftroy  the  Texture  of  the  Solids 
themfelves,  and  change  w^hat  they 
are  applied  to,  into  a  Subftance  like 
burnt  Flefli  5  which  in  a  little  time 


with  detergent  Drefling,  falls  quite 
off,  and  leaves  a  Vacuity  in  the 
Subftance  of  the  Part,  v  Thefe  are 
of  ufe  generally  in  Abl^effes  and 
Impofthumations,  to  eat  thro’  to  the 
fuppurated  Matter,  and  giveitvent; 
and  alfo  to  make  Iffues  in  Parts 
where  cutting  is  difficult  or  incon¬ 
venient. 

Cautery,  from  the  fame  Etymo¬ 
logy  as  the  foregoing,  is  either 
a^lual  or  potential ;  the  firfl  is  burn¬ 
ing  by  a  hot  Iron,  and  the  latter 
with  cauffick  Medicines.  The  adu- 
al  Cautery  is  generally  ufed  to  flop 
Mortification,  by  burning  of  the 
dead  Parts  to  the  quick  j  or  to  flop 
the  Effufion  of  Blood,  by  fearing  up 
theVefTels. 

Celerity.  See  Velocity. 

Celia ck  Artery  and  Vein,  See  Ar¬ 
tery  and  Vein, 

Cells,  are  little  Bags  or  Bladders, 
where  fluids,  or  Matter  of  different 
forts,  are  lodged  }  common  both  to 
Animals  and  Plants. 

Celia  Turcica.  See  Brain^  and 
Tinealis  Glandula, 

CelluU  Adipofu,  the  fame  as  AdU 
poji  DuShis  I  which  fee. 

Center,  is  the  Middle  of  any  Bo= 
dy,  or  that  Point  which  is  every 
W^y,  or  as  near  as  poffible  equi- 
diflant  from  its  Surface. 

Center  of  Gravity  of  any  Body^ 
is  a  Point  on  which  that  Body  being 
fupported,  or  from  it  fufpended,  all 
its  Parts  will  be  in  an  Equilibrium 
to  one  another.  Thus  the  Center 
of  Gravity  of  the  human  Body  ex¬ 
tended  at  length,  is  by  BoreUi  de 
motu  AnimaUum,  placed  between 
the  Nates  and  Pubes,  which  is  flip- 
pofed  very  convenient  for  the  Aff 
of  Generation. 

Center,  common,  of  the  Gravity 
of  two  Bodies,  is  a  Point  in  a  right 
Line,  conneffing  their  Centers,  and 
fo  pofited  ill  that  Line,  that  their 

Dif- 
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Blf^aiices  from  it  rhitll  He  recipro¬ 
cally  as  the  Weight  of  thofe  Bo¬ 
dies  j  and  if  another  Body  is  placed 
ill  the  fame  right  Line,  fo  that  its 
XJifta  nee  "from  any  Point  in  it  be  re¬ 
ciprocally  as  the  Weight  of  both 
the  former  Bodies  taken  together, 
that  Point  fhall  be  the  common 
Center  of  Gravity  of  all  three. 

Center  of  Motion  of  a  Body,  is 
that  Point  about  which  a  Body 
moves  when  faftned  any  way  to  it, 
or  made  to  revolve  round  it. 

Center  of  Ofcillation,  is  that  Point 
in  a  compound  Pendulum,  v/here, 
if  its  whole  weight  were  faden’d, 
it  would  dill  ofcillate  or  perfom  its 
Swings  in  the  fame  time  as  before  : 
and  confequently  it  mud  be  didant 
from  the  Point  of  Sufpenfion  by  the 
length  of  a  fimple  Pendulum,  whofe 
Ofcillations  are  fynchronal  with 
thofe  of  the  Compound. 

Ce7^ter  of  Percufion,  is  that  Point 
in  any  Bodv  wherein  the  Force  of  a 
Stroke  made  with  it  is  the  greated. 

Central  Forces :  this  is  a  general  Ap¬ 
pellation  for  the  tw^o  grand  Species, 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  Forces. 

Centrifugal  Force,  from  Centrum, 
n  Center,  and  fugo^  to  dy,  is  that 
Force  by  which  all  Bodies  moving 
round  any  other  Body  in  a  Circle  or 
an  Ellipds,  do  endeavour  to  dyoff 
from  the  Axis  of  their  Motion  in  a 
Tangent  to  the  Periphery  of  it. 
And^  this  Force  is  always  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Circumference  of  the 
Curve,  in  which  the  revolving  Bo¬ 
dy  is  carried  round.  The  centrifu- 
£a!  Force  to  the  centripetal,  is  as 
the  Square  of  the  Arch  W'hich  a  Bo¬ 
dy  deferibes  in  a  given  Time,  di¬ 
vided  by  the  Diameter,  to  the  Space 
thro’  which  any  heavy  Body  moves 
in  falling  from  a  Place  where  it  was 
at  red  in  the  fame  time.  If  any 
Body  fwrm  in  a  Medium  heavier 
than  it  felf,  the  centrifugal  Force  is 


then  the  DifFerence  between  the 
fpecifick  Weight  of  the  Medium 
and  the  floating  Body. 

Centripetal  Force,  from  Centrum, 
a  Center,  and  peto,  to  feek  j  is  that 
Force  by  which  any  Body  moving 
round  another  is  drawm  or  tends  to¬ 
wards  the  Center  of  its  Orbit,  and 
is  much  the  fame  with  abfolute  Gra¬ 
vity  ;  which  fee.  If  a  Body  being 
fpecifically  heavier  than  any  Medi¬ 
um,  links  in  it,  the  Excefs  of  that 
Body’s  Gravity  above  the  Gravity  of 
the  Medium,  is  the  centripetal  Force 
of  the  Body  downwards. 

Centrum^  and  Centratlon,  are 
Terms  ufed  by  Paracelfus  and  fome 
of  his  Followers,  to  exprefs  the 
Principle,  Root,  or  Foundation  of 
any  thing  ;  as  God  to  be  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Univerfe,  the  Heart  the 
Center  of  Life,  the  Brain  the 
Center  of  Spirits,  CT'c. 

CephaUa,  and  Cephalalgia^  from 
Yj6g)AKYi,  Caput,  the  Head,  and  ctA- 
yw,  doleo,  to  ache  ;  is  a  Pain  in 
the  Head  from  what  Caufe  foever. 
See  Pain» 

Cephalicks,  from  the  fame  Deri¬ 
vation,  are  all  thofe  Medicines  • 
which  are  good  for  Diftempers  of 
the  Head. 

Cephalick  Vein,  creeps  along  the 
Arm  between  the  Skin  and  the  MuL 
cles,  and  divides  into  two  Branches. 
The  external  goes  down  to  the 
Wrifl,  where  it  joins  the  Balilica, 
and  turns  up  to  the  Back  of  the ' 
Hand  j  the  internal  Branch,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Sprig  of  the  Bafilica, 
makes  the  Mediana.  The  Antients 
ufed  to  open  this  Vein  in  Diforders 
of  the  Head  5  for  which  reafon  ic 
bears  this  Name :  but  a  better  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Blood’s  Circu¬ 
lation,  informs  us  that  there  is  no. 
Ground  for  fuch  a  Notion. 

Cephaloides,  is  a  Term  given  by 
Crollius  and  fome  others,  who  aR 

bribed 
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cribed  Virtues  to  Plants  frorn  their 
fignatures,  to  thofe  which  had  any 
Refemblance  to  a  Head,  the  Term 
importing  fo  much  j  as  the  Poppy, 
Piony,  and  the  like. 

Cerat'ton,  is  a  Term  ufed  by  fome 
Chymifts  in  various  Senfes.  Ru- 
landus  explains  it  from  Geber  to  be 
the  foftening  a  hard  Subftance  into 
a  waxy  Coniiftence  ;  but  '^ohnfon 
and  fome  others  exprefs  by  it  the 
fame  as  Incorporation,  or  Mix¬ 
ture. 

Cerate^  from  Cera^  Wax,  is  a 
Medicine  made  of  Wax,  which  with 
Oil  or  fome  fofter  Subftance  makes 
a  Confidence  thinner  than  a  Plaif- 
ter. 

Ceretaglcjfi^s,  from  Cornu, 

a  Horn,  and  yAcocM,  Lingua,  the 
Tongue,  its  Shape  being  like  a 
Horn  5  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifes  broad 
and  defhy,  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Gs  Hyoides,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Root  of  the  Tongue,  which  it  pulls 
diredly  into  the  Mouth. 

Ceratorides :  fome  Anatomids 
thus  call  the  Tunica  Cornea  of  the 
Eye,  which  fee. 

Cerehella  Vrina  :  Paracelfus  thus 
didinguifhes  a  Urine  which  is  whi- 
tifh,  of  the  Colour  of  the  Brain,  and 
from  whence  he  pretended  to  judge 
concerning  fome  of  its  Didempers. 

Cerebellum,  is  compofed  of  a 
Cortical  and  Medullary  Subdance, 
lying  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  Head. 
Its  Superficies  is  full  of  drait  Fold¬ 
ings,  which  refemble  the  Segments 
of  Circles,  or  the  Edges  of  Plates 
laid  on  one  another;  and  thefe  are 
larged  in  its  Middle,  and  grow  lefs 
as  they  approach  its  fore  and  hind 
Part,  where  they  feem  to  refemble 
two  Worms,  therefore  called  Pro- 
cejfus  Vermiforrnes.  The  Medullary 
Subdance  makes  three  Precedes  up¬ 
on  each  fide  of  the  Aledulla  Oblon- 
Its  great  Ufe  is  tp  feparate 


the  nervous  Fluid,  called  animal  Spi¬ 
rits,  from  the-Blood. 

Cerebrum^  is  of  a  round  Figure, 
and  divided  by  the  fird  Procefs  of 
the  Dura  Mater^  into  the  right  and 
left  Side,  Its  external  Surface  re- 
fembles  the  Circumvolutions  of  the 
nnall  Guts,  and  in  the  middle  of 
each  Circumvolution  is  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Medullary  Subdance,  fa 
that  the  Cortical  Part  is  always  on 
the  Outfide  5  which  Aialpighi  fay’^s 
is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  little  oval 
Glands,  which  receive  tlie  Capillary 
Branches  of  the  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries  which  belong  to  the  Brain,  and 
which  fend  mut  an  infinite  number 
of  Fibres,  which  all  together  make 
up  the  Medullary  Subdance  j  and 
pading  out  of  the  Cranium,  forms 
the  Nerves  and  Medulla  Spinalis 
contained  in  tlie  Vertebra :  and 
hence  the  nervous  Juice  is  derived 
into  the  Nerves  and  Fibres  of  the 
whole  Body,  by  the  Corpus  Callo-^ 
fum,  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  See 
Brain, 

Cerefablion,  ufed  by  the  Chymids 
as  Ceration  ;  which  fee. 

Cerelmm,  ufed  by  fome  antient 
Authors  fora  Compofition  of  Wax 
and  Oil,  and  by  others,  as  KoU 
finkius^  for  an  Oil  made  from  Wax, 

Cerema,  was  ufed  by  the  antient 
Phyficians  for  an  Unguent  or  Ce¬ 
rate,  tho  originally  it  feems  to  have 
been  given  to  a  particular  Compo¬ 
fition  which  the  Wredlers  ufed  in 
their  Exercifes  5  whence  Juvenal 
calls  one  fo  anointed  CcromaticuSs 
Sat.  5 . 

Cervix,  the  hinder  Part  of  the 
Neck,  as  the  fore  Part  is  called 
Qollumi. 

Cervix  Uteri,  is  the  Neck  of  the 
Womb. 

Cerumen,  is  the  Wax  or  Excre¬ 
ment  of  the  Ear,  to  which  Schroder, 
and  fome  other  Vfriters  aferibe 
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very  fti-ange  Virtues  as  a  Medi¬ 
cine. 

Cer  ufcy  is  a  Preparation  of  Lead 
with  Vinegar,  which- is  of  a  white 
Colour,  whence  many  other  Things 
refembling  it  in  that  particular,  are 
by  Chymids  called  Cerufe,  as  the 
Centfe  of  Antimony  and  the  like. 
Paracelfus  alfo  applies  it  to  a  white 
Urine,  which  he  calls  Ceruffea  UrU 
na,  and  fays  it  is  a  fign  of  Death, 
or  of  a  foul  obftruded  Liver. 

Chalcytis  is  fomething  metalline 
growing  in  the  Veins  of  Brafs,  or 
a  kind  of  mineral  Vitriol  j  but  the 
Shops  generally  fubftitute  in  its  room 
burnt  Vitriol,  or  the  Caput  Mor- 
tuum  of  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

Chaomantica  figna,  fo  Paracelfus 
calls  thofe  Prognofticks  that  are  ta¬ 
ken  from  Obfervations  of  the  Air  •, 
and  the  Skill  of  doing  this,  the  fame 
Author,  who  hath  introduced  many 
ifrange  Terms  into  Medicine,  calls 
Chaomantla^ 

chaos,  is  ufed  for  the  original 
Matter  of  the  (Jniverfe  before  it  was 
brought  into  Form,  and  from  thence 
for  things  in  Confufion. 

Charta  Emporetlca,  is  Paper  made 
foft  and  porous,  fuch  as  is  ufed  to 
filter  with. 

Chalcanthum,  is  Vitriol  calcined 
red. 

Chambers,  ufed  in  Medicine. 
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Antimony% 

jF 

Aqua  Fortis. 

Aqua  Regia, 

m 

Balneum  Marine. 

Calx  Viva. 

o 

Caput  Mortuum. 

o 

Copper. 

e 

Common  Salt. 

Didil. 

0 

Gold. 

c  c 

Harts-Horn. 

C  C  C  Hai'ts-Horn  calcined. 


Iron. 

V  Jupiter,  Tin. 
T?  Lead. 

5  Mercury. 


- - Sublimate. 

- Precipitate. 

Nitre. 
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f.  A  fufficient  quantity 


oai  ivrmomac. 

Sulphur. 

Spirit  of  Wine. 

or  S.  V.  R.  Spirit  of  Wine 
reftified. 

Silver, 

Tartar. 

Vitriol. 

A  Pound,  or  a  Pint. 

An  Ounce. 

A  Drachm. 

Grains. 

Half  any  thing. 

A  Gallon. 

A  Spoonful, 

A  Handful. 

A  Pugil.. 

Equal  Quantities. 

According  to  Art. 


JV.  B. 

1 1,  contains  5  viii. 

51. 

•K,  ••• 

9  III. 

9i. 

gr.  XX, 

Cong.  i. 

it  viii. 

CJochl.  i.  is  about  ?  fs.  and 

A  Pugil  is  the  eighth  Part  of  a 
Handful. 

Some  Authors  ufe  others,  but 
they  are  more  out  of  AfFe£fation, 
than  for  any  real  Service,  and  there¬ 
fore  juftly  neglefted  by  late  Wri¬ 
ters  j  and  even  many  of  thefe  are 
now  feldom  ufed.  Some  Enthu- 
fiaftick  Authors  alfo  fpeak  of  parti¬ 
cular  Charafters  for  driving  away 
Difeafes,  as  by  Charms.  See  Ahhre- 
viations. 


Chemofis^ 
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Chmojisy  is  that  Diforder  of  the 
Eyes  wherein  their  white  hangs 
over  the  blacky  and  at  the  fame 
time  ftanding  fo  far  above  it,  as 
feems  to  leave  a  coniiderable  fpace 
between  the  two, 

Chieri^  or  Keyri,  is  now  ufed  for 
the  Lemoium  luteum,  the  Wall- 
Flower  i  but  Chymifts  formerly  ex- 
prelTed  by  it  a  great  many  different 
things,  not  worth  recital  here,  be- 
caufe  now  rejeded. 

Chinay  is  an  officinal  Root  fo 
called  from  the  Country  whence  it 
is  brought  5  but  CMna  China^  or 
^■inquinay  is  alfo  a  Name  for 
what  is  now  chiefly  known  amongfl 
us  for  the  Cortex  Peruvianus  or  Je- 
fuits  Bark* 

Chiromancy y  is  the  Art  of  fore- 
telling  what  will  happen  to  Perfons 
from  the  Lines  of  their  Hands,  but 
this  hath  been  long  reje£fed  as  ridi¬ 
culous. 

Chiragra^  from  Manus y  a 

Hand,  and  ^y^ivco,  capio,  to  take, 
is  the  Gout  in  the  Hands. 

Chirurgerjy  from  Manus y 

a  Hand,  and  Opusy  Work, 

'  is  the  Art  of  a  Chirurgeon,  fo 
called  from  its  great  Dependance 
upon  manual  Operation,  and  a 
peculiar  Dexterity  therein  5  tho 
Cuflom  has  fhortened  this  in  the 
ufiial  way  of  fpeaking,  to  Surge¬ 
ry  5  and  Chirurgeon,  from  the 
fame  Etymology,  to  Surgeon.  Some 
Inftitution- Writers  divide  this  Art 
into  feveral  diftind  Branches,  but 
fuch  are  not  worth  notice. 

chives y  is  a  Term  in  Botany ^  by 
which  Mr,  Ray  expreffes  the  Latin 
apices  5  but  Dr.  Grew  calls  the  Sta¬ 
mina  y  on  which  the  Apices  are  fix¬ 
ed,  the  Chives, 

Chlorojisy  from  to  look 

green,  is  that  Diflemper  in  young 
Women  which  is  called  the  Grecn- 
Sicknefs,  becaufe  they  are  generally 
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of  a  wan  fallow  Complexion.  It 
arifes  from  a  cold  heavy  Blood,  that 
becomes  fo  from  the  Veffels  being 
too  much  crouded  with  it,  and  want 
of  Motion  enough  to  keep  it  duly 
fluid  :  and  therefore  Evacuation  and 
Exercife  are  neceffary  to  its  Remedy. 
See  Dr.  FreintPs  Emmenoloqta. 

Choledocusy  from  ypKn>  bills ^ 
the  Bile,  and  cTi^OjWct/,  recipioy  to 
receive  or  contain  5  is  a  common 
Epithet  for  the  Gall-bladder,  the 
fame  with  the  Ductus  biharius  com* 
munis.  See  ^ecur, 

Cholicky  feems  flridly  and  origi¬ 
nally  to  exprefs  only  a  Diforder  of 
the  Colon ;  but  Cuftom  has  appro¬ 
priated  it  to  fignify  any  Diforder 
of  the  Stomach  or  Bowels  in  gene¬ 
ral  that  is  attended  with  Pain.  And 
under  this  loofe  Acceptation,  may 
conveniently  enough  be  made  thefe 
four  remarkable  Divifions.  i.  A 
bilious  Cholick,  which  is  from  an 
Abundance  or  Acrimony  of  Choler, 
that  irritates  the  Bowels  fo  as  to 
occafion  continual  Gripes,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  with  a  Loofenefs  5  and  this 
is  beft  managed  with  Lenitives  and 
Emollients,  which  by  degrees  purge 
off  and  foften  the  offending  Hu¬ 
mours.  2«  A  flatulent  Cholick, 
which  is  Pain  in  the  Bowels  from 
Hatus* s  and  Wind  pent  up  therein, 
which  diftends  them  into  urtequal 
and  unnatural  Capacities;  and  this 
is  managed  with  Carminatives  and 
moderate  Openers.  5.  An  hifteii- 
cal  Cholick,  which  arifes  from  Dif- 
orders  of  the  Womb,  and  is  com¬ 
municated  by  the  Confent  of  Parts 
to  the  Bowels,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  ordinary  Hyftericks.  And, 
4.  A  nervous  Cholick,  which  is 
from  Convullive  Spafms  and  Con¬ 
tortions  of  the  Guts  themfelveSjfroux 
fome  Diforders  of  the  Spirits,  or 
nervous  fluid,  in  their  component 
Fibres ;  whereby  their  Capacities  are 
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fa  many  Places  ftraitned,  and  fome- 
times  fo  as  to  occadon  obftinate 
Obfl;ru£tions  :  This  is  beft  remedied 
by  brisk  Catharticks,  joined  v^ith 
Opiates,  and  emollient  Diluters  in 
plenty  at  the  fame  time.  There  is 
alfo  a  Species  oF  this  Diftemper 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Stone- 
Cholick  j  which  is  alFo  like  the  Hyf- 
terical,  by  Confent  of  Parts  from 
the  Irritation  of  the  Stone  or  Gra¬ 
vel  in  the  Bladder  or  Kidneys  :  And 
this  is  moft  commonly  to  be  treated 
by  Nephriticks,  and  oily  Diureticks, 
and  is  greatly  allifted  with  the  car¬ 
minative  Turpentine  Clyfters. 

Chologogues,  from  yjihhy  Bilisj 
Choler,  and  Aycd,  dnco,  to  draw  j 
are  fuch  Medicines  purge  Choler, 
as  Rhubarb,  and  the  like» 

CholedlcHS  DuHhs^  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Pipe  made  up  of  the  Union 
of  the  Poms  Biliarms  and  DuSius 
Cyfiicus,  which  goes  obliquely  to  the 
lower  End  of  the  tyrndenumy  or 
'jejunum,  and  there  empties  out  the 
Bile» 

choler.  See  Bile, 

Cholera  Morbus,  is  when  the  Bile 
fo  exceeds  in  Quantity  or  Acrimo¬ 
ny,  as  to  irritate  the  Bowels  and 
Stomach  to  eje£t  it  both  upwards 
and  downwards. 

Chorde^  is  an  Inflammation  and 
Contraftioii  of  the  Franum  of  the 
Yard  that  holds  the  Glands  down¬ 
ward,  and  prevents  Eredion  with¬ 
out  Pain,  It  happens  in  Gonorrhea's 
from  the  Acrimony  of  the  Matter 
which  runs  from  the  Urethra  \  from 
chorda,  a  String  or  Tendon. 

chorea  SanHi  Vitt,  is  a  Diflem- 
per  fome  phyfical  Hiftories  take  no¬ 
tice  of,  wdiich  ufed  to  ieize  Perfons 
about  May,  which  was  the  time  of 
the  Year  that  they  vifited  the  Chap- 
pel  of  St.  Vitus ;  and  becaufe  it 
made  them  leap  and  frisk  about  in  a 


ftrange  manner,  it  was  therefore  cal¬ 
led  St.  Vitus's  Dance  :  But  very  pro¬ 
bably  at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year  the 
Females,  who  were  only  affeded 
by  it,  might  from  fome  Turgefcency 
and  Repletion  of  hot  Juices  be  rai- 
fed  into  thofe  Emotions,  which  are 
fometimes  called  hyfterical,  or  by 
the  name  of  Furor  Uterinus. 

.  chorion^  is  the  outer  Membrane 
that  involves  the  Foetus  :  It  is  pretty 
thick,  and  a  little  rough  on  its  Out- 
fide,  to  which  the  Placenta  ad¬ 
heres. 

Choroldes,  from  the  former  Deri¬ 
vation,  and  cTcT©",  Forma,  Shape  j 
is  the  folding  of  the  Carotide  Ar¬ 
tery  in  the  Brain,  wherein  is  the 
Glandula  Pine  alts.  The  Uvea  Tu¬ 
nica,  which  makes  the  Apple  of  the 
Eye,  is  alfo  fo  called,  from  its  Struc¬ 
ture. 

Chronick  Utflemper,  from  yy^^vo^t 
Tempus,  Time,  is  a  Diftemper  of 
Length,  and  is  the  Confequence  of 
fome  natural  Defed  in  the  Confti- 
tution,  pr  an  irregular  way  of  liv¬ 
ing,  as  Dropfies,  Afthma’s,  and  the 
like. 

chrysanthemum  :  all  Plants  may 
be  fo  called,  that  blow  with  a  yel¬ 
low  Flower,  {lorn  yjv'fo^,  Aurum, 
Gold,  and  ctVQ©",  Flos^  a  Flower, 

Chryfoms,  from  UnCilo, 

anointing.  Antiently  Children  were 
anointed  as  foon  as  born,  with 
fome  aromatick  Compoftions  5  and  ^ 
upon  the  Head  they  wore  an  anoin-  f:. 
ted  Cloth  till  they  were  judged 
ftrong  enough  to  endure  Biptifm  i 
after  which  that  Cloth  was  left  off} 
fo  that  between  the  Birth  till  then, 
was  accounted  a  particular  Period 
of  the  Child’s  Life,  deemed  a  State 
of  Undion  }  and  hence  our  Bills  of 
Mortality  feem  to  derive  their  Di- 
ftindion  of  Chryfoms  for  all  who 
die  before  they  are  baptized, 

chyle  i 
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chyle,  is  that  Juice  which  the 
Food  is  immediately  converted  into 
by  Digeftion,  which  fee. 

Chylification,  See  Digcjllon, 
Chymtjiry.  A  Term,  or  the  Name 
of  an  Art  fo  little  underftood,  or  fo 
defignedly  kept  a  Secret,  that  the 
World  hath  never  yet  been  fa¬ 
vour’d  with  a  full  and  genuine  De¬ 
finition  or  Defcription  of  in  ’Tis. 
no  lefs  than  the  mold  valuable  and 
confiderable  Branch  of  all  Natural 
Philofophy  5  yet  fhamefully  dif- 
eideemed  and  trampled  upon  by 
thofe  who  are  perfect  Strangers  to 
its  wonderful  Produdions  and  Ufes. 
’Tis  in  it  felf  the  Art  of  changing 
all  the  known  Bodies  of  our  Globe 
in  fuch  proper  Veffels  by  means  of 
certain  Agents,  and  particularly 
Fire,  as  to  render  the  Ph&nomena, 
manifeft  to  the  Senfes.  They  who 
defire  to  fee  how  a  falfe  chymical 
Philofophy,  with  all  its  Impofiures, 
has  been  expunged,  and  ufeful 
Knowledge  advanced  in  its  Bead, 
may  confult  Dr.  Freind'‘sPrde5ltones 
ChymtcA.  But  whoever  defires  to 
know  what  the  Art  of  Chymiftry 
really  is,  both  in  the  Theory  and 
the  Pradice,  may  confult  the  lear¬ 
ned  Boorhave's  wonderful  Perfor¬ 
mance  on  that  Head,  term’d  Jnfti- 
j  tHtiones  ChymicA. 

Chymojisy  or  Che?no/is,^Yom  yy/fivu, 

I  hifcoy  to  gape  5  is  an  Inflammation 
I  of  the  Eye-lids,  which  turns  out 
1  their  Infide  to  fi^ht. 

Cicatrlcida,  is  that  little  whitifli 
1  Speck  in  the  Coat  of  the  Yolk  of 
i  an  Egg,  in  which  the  firfl;  Changes 
i  appear  towards  the  Formation  of 
I  the  Chick  5  ’tis  commonly  called 
I  the  Treddle. 

Qicatrix,e,  fignifies  to  apply  fuch 
Medicines  to  Ulcers  or  Wounds,  as 
I  heal  and  skin  them  over;  and  hence 

Cicatrix^  is  the  Scar  or  Mark  left 
i  epon  healiug  a  \Vound  or  Ulcer. 


cilia.  See  Eye, 

Ciliare  Ligamentumy  is  a.  Col* 
ledion  of  fmall  Bender  Threads 
that  take  their  rife  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  Tunica-  Uvea  in  the 
Eye,  and  thence  run  tow’ards  the 
prominent  Part  of  the  Chrylfalline 
Humour,  which  they  compafs  in^ 
and  conned  the  Uvea,  Its  Ufe  is 
to  contrad  or  dilate  the  Figure  of 
the  Cryftalline  Humour,  and  to 
draw  it  further  from,  or  bring  It 
nearer  to  the  Uvea,  according  as 
there  is  occafion. 

Cina  Cina,  or  China  Chma,  or 
Cl^inquma  ;  the  fame  as  the  ^4-* 
fuds  Bark. 

Cineritious  Subfiance,  is  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  fofr,  glandulous,  and  aih- 
coloured  Part  of  the  Brain ,  wdiicii 
is  alfo  called  Cortical,  See  Cere^ 
brum. 

Circulation^  of  the  Blood.  This 
being  of  the  utmoB  Confequence 
to  a  right  Apprehenfion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  OEconomy,  befides  what  is 
faid  under  Blood,  the  Heart,  Syftoh 
and  Diajhky  and  AortUy  which  fee,, 
it  may  be  proper  further  to  take  no¬ 
tice  here,  that  the  Vena  Cava  a^ 
cendens  and  defcendens  unite  in 
one,  and  open  into  the  right  Ear  j 
v/here  they  unite,  there  is  a  little 
Protuberance  made  by  their  Coats 
on  the  infide  of  the  Canal,  like  an 
iBhmus,  which  direds  the  Blood 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other  into 
tlie  Ear,  and  fo  hinders  them  from 
rulhing  one  upon  another.  The 
right  Ear  in  its  Diafiole  receives  the 
Blood  fi'om  the  V cna  Cava,  which 
by  its  Syflole  is  thruB  into  the  right 
V  entricle  ;  (for  the  tendinous  Circle 
which  is  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Cava^ 
contrads,  and  hinders  the  Blood 
from  returning  into  it)  which  at 
the  fame  time  is  in  its  Diajiole.  In 
the  Syflole  of  the  right  Ventricle 
the  Blopd  is  thruB  into  the  Arteria 
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Pulmonalis  (for  it  cannot  return 
into  the  Ear,  becaufe  of  the  Fa/- 
vuIa  Tricufpides)  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  Vena  Pulmonalis, 
that  carries  back  the  Blood  into 
the  Ear  j  which  in  its  Syfiole  thrufts 
the  Blood  into  the  left  Ventricle, 
and  which  is  then  in  its  Dlafiole, 
In  t\\Q  S^flole  of  this  Ventricle  the 
Blood  is  thruft  into  the  Aorta,  (for 
it  cannot  return  into  the  Ear,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  ValvulA  mitrales)  which 
carries  it  thro’  all  the  Body.  Now 
the  Aorta  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
Heart,  afcends  a  little  upwards,  and 
then  turns  downwards  from  the  de- 
fcending  Trunk,  for  the  reafon 
already  given  j  and  from  the  upper 
iide  of  this  turning,  the  cervical 
and  axillary  VelTels  do  arife  :  by 
this  Artifice  the  Blood  collides  a- 
galnft  the  fides  of"  the  Aorta,  its 
Force  is  broken,  part  of  it  is  taken 
in  by  the  Mouths  of  the  afcending 
Branches  j  but  its  greateft  part  is 
direfted  downwards. 

But  in  order  to  confider  how  the 
Blood  circulates  in  the  Foetus,  it  is 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  in  the 
right  Ear,  or  the  lower  fide  of  the 
Protuberance  of  the  Cava,  juft  op- 
pofite  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Cava 
afcendens,  there  is  a  Hole  called 
Foramen  Ovale,  which  opens  into 
the  Vena  Vulmonalis  5  this  Hole  has 
a  Valve  which  fuffers  the  Blood  to 
enter  the  Vein,  but  hinders  it  from 
coming  back  again.  There  is  like- 
/Wif^  a  Paftage  or  Canal  which  runs 
from  the  Trunk  of  Aorta  Pul- 
monalis,  to  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta. 
Now  the  Blood  which  <;omes  from 
the  Placenta,  by  the  Umbilical  Vein, 
into  the  Vena  Porta,  is  fent  into 
the  Cava  by  a  Canal  which  goes 
ftrait  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Porta 
to  the  Trunk  of  the  Cava  in  the 
Liver,  This  afcends  the  Vena  ca¬ 
va,  and  is  diredly  thrown  thro’ 


the  Foramen  Ovale  into  the  Vena 
Pulmonalis^  which  carries  it  into 
the  left  Ventricle,  which  throws 
it  into  the  Aorta,  to  be  diftributed 
thro’  all  the  Body.  But  the  Blood 
which  comes  down  the  Cava  de- 
fcendens,  is  diverted  by  the  Ifth- 
mus  of  the  Cava  from  the  Foramen 
Ovale,  and  falls  into  the  r^ht  Ven¬ 
tricle,  which  thrufts  it  into  the  Ar~ 
teria  Pulmonalis,  from  whence  part 
of  it  is  immediately  carry’d  by  the 
communicating  Canal  into  the  A- 
orta.  The  Reafon  of  thefe  Paf- 
fages  in  a  Foetus,  is,  becaufe  the 
Blood  could  not  all  pafs  thro’  the 
Pulmonary  Blood- Veffels,  they  be¬ 
ing  too  much  compreft'ed  by  the 
Subftance  of  the  Lungs  j  but  as 
foon  as  the  Child  is  born,  and  the 
Preffure  taken  off  from  the  Blood- 
Veffels,  by  the  diftenfion  of  the 
Lungs  with  Air,  the  Blood  finding 
a  free  Paftage  thro’  the  LUngs,  runs 
more  by  the  communicating  Canal, 
whofe  diredion  likewife  is  not  now 
fo  favourable  for  its  Reception  as 
before  5  becaufe  the  Pulmonary  Ar¬ 
tery  being  ftretched  out  with  the 
Lungs,  makes  it  go  off  at  right 
Angles,  and  therefore  it  dries  up. 
And  now  the  Pulmonary  Vein  be¬ 
ing  diftended  with  a  greater  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Blood  which  it  receives  from 
the  Lungs,  the  Valve  of  the  Fo¬ 
ramen  Ovale  is  preffed  clofe  to  its 
fides,  denying  a  Pafl^age  to  the 
Blood  from  the  Cava  to  be  mixed 
with  the  reft  of  the  Blood  5  fo  that 
by  this  contrivance,  the  Blood  which 
comes  from  the  Vena  Cava  defcen- 
dens  paftes  only  thro*  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle,  whilft  the  Blood  which  comes 
from  the  Cava  afcendens  paftes  only 
thro’  the  right  Ventricle. 

From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing 
it  appears,  that  both  Auricles  con- 
trad  at  the  fame  time,  as  likewi^ 
do  tlie  Ventricles  j  and  that  when 
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the  Auricles  are  contraded,  the 
Ventricles  are  dilated,  vice 'uer- 
fa.  To  account  for  this  alternate 
Motion  of  the  Auricles  and  Ven¬ 
tricles'  of  the  Heart,  it  is  necelTary 
to  confider,  that  the  Contradtion 
of  all  the  Mufcles  is  caufed  by  the 
Influx  of  Blood  and  animal  Spirits 
into  the  Cavities  of  their  Fibres  5  and 
therefore  whenever  this  ceafeth,  the 
Contradtion  of  the  Mufcles  likewife 
ceafeth  j  or  the  Swelling  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres  abating,  they  may  be  reduced 
by  any  fmall  Force  to  the  fame 
Length  they  were  before  their  Con- 
tradion  5  which  alone  is  their  natural 
State,  the  other  being  entirely  caufed 
by  an  external  Force.  IP  therefore 
there  be  an  equU  and  continued 
Influx  of  animal  Spirits,  the  Con- 
tradion  of  the  Mufcles  will  likewife 
be  equal  and-contihual  j  and  if  the 
Influx  is  unequal  and  interrupted, 
the  Contradion  will  be  the  fame. 
What  this  Influx  is,  will  befl:  be 
learned  from  the  Adion  of  fuch 
Mufcles  as  have  no  Antagonift,  and 
over  which  the  Will  has  but  a  fmall 
Influence  5  the  mQfl:  principal  of 
which  are  the  Heart,  and  the  Muf¬ 
cles  that  dilate  the  Breaft  in  Infpira- 
tion.  Now  both  thefe  are  alter¬ 
nately  contraded  and  dilated  ;  and 
Confequently  the  Blood,  or  Animal 
Spirits,  do  not  flow  continually  into 
their  Fibres,  but  at  fome  intervals  of 
Time  to  which  thefe  Contradions 
anfwer.  That  they  have  no  antago- 
nift  Mufcles,  is  evident  to  every  one 
I  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Strudure 
I  of  the  Body  5  for  the  Mufcles,  which 
in  a  quick  Expiration  accelerate  the 
Motion  of  the  Ribs  downwards,  are 
fo  weak  as  to  be  ofno  moment :  and 
that  the  Preflure  of  the  Atmofphere 
upon  the  Surface  of  our  Bodies  can¬ 
not  fupply  the  Place  of  Antagonifl 
Mufcles,  is  apparent  to  any  one 
I  who  confiders,  that  Air  within 


us  is  always  m  AEqutltbrio^  with  thfe 
Air  without  us,*  and  confequently 
the  PrefTure  of  the  Atmofphere  can 
neither  promote  or  retard  the  Con¬ 
tradion  of  the  Thorax,  or  the  Di¬ 
latation  of  the  Heart  ;  and  there 
being  no  other  thing  ’which  can  in¬ 
fluence  them,  their  alternate  Con¬ 
tradions  and  Dilatations  mufi:  be 
owing  to  the  Influx  of  Blood  ot 
Animal  Spirits.  There  are  indeed 
other  Mufcles  which  have  no  Anta- 
gonifts,  fuch  as  the  SphmHer 
Anif  and  Vefic&t  which  we  do  not 
obferve  to  be  thus  alternately  con- 
traded  and  dilated:  but  rite  reafort 
of  this  is,  becaufe  their  Force  is 
very  weak,  and  confequently  their 
Contradion  fmall,  and  differing  fo 
little  from  their  Relaxation,  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  us ;  and  perhaps 
in  the  ordinary  CouiTe  of  Nature 
they  ad  no  otherways  than  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Arteries  do,  which  when 
they  are  dilated  by  the  Blood,  con- 
trad  again  by  their  natural  Elaflici-* 
ty.  It  may  perhaps  be  objeded^ 
that  when  one  fide  of  the  Face  is 
ftruck  with  a  Palfy,  the  other  is 
conftantly  and  inceffantly  convulfedj 
and  that  therefore  the  Influx  of  tlfo 
Blood  and  Spirits  muft  be  continuaL 
But  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
when  the  Swelling  which  caufeth 
the  Contradion  of  the  Fibres,  fob- 
fideth,  and  the  Mufcles  are  relaxed,, 
they  will  flill  be  fhortned,  till  by 
fome  fmall  Power  they  are  pulled 
out  to  their  natural  Length  5  which 
being  here  wanting,  and  one  Con¬ 
tradion  prefently  following  another, 
that  fide  of  the  Face  wdll  always  ap¬ 
pear  as  inceffantly  convulfive.  But 
the  natural  Bent  of  the  Ribs  is 
downwards,  by  which  the  intercoftal 
Mufcles  are  flretcbed  out  again,  ag 
well  as  by  the  weak  Force  of  theif 
few  Antagonifls.  And  when  the 
Fibres  of  the  Heart  are  relaxed,, 
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they  31'e,  by  the  liifluif  of  the  Blood  snd  D'ldjiolc  of  the  Hesrt  regu* 
into  the  Auricles  and  Ventricles,  larly  follow  one  another  5  and  this 
diftended  again  till  the  next  Con-  being  firft  clearly  underftood,  it  will 
tradion.  And  that  the  Mafcles  are  be  eafy  to  give  a  Reafon  why  the 
not  in  a  perpetual  State  of  Con-  Auricles  are  conftantly  contrafted 
tradion,  wll  likewife  appear  from  when  the  Ventricles  are  dilated,  and 
the  Nature  of  the  Caufe  of  their  the  Ventricles  contraded  when  the 
Contradion,  which  without  doubt  is  Auricles  are  dilated,  notwithftanding 
the  Rarefadion  of  the  Blood  and  they  have  all  the  fame  Nerves  and 
Spirits  in  the  Cavities  of  the  muf-  Blood-Veflels  :  For  fuppofe  all  of 
cular  Fibres.  Now  of  whatever  them  full  of  Blood,  before  the 
nature  this  Rarefadion  is  conceived  Heart  beginsdo  beat,  and  that  the 
to  be,  it  ciwi  be  but  temporary,  and  Auricles  and  Ventricles  are  ready  to 
niuft  quickly  ceafe  in  fuch  a  fmall  contrad  at  the  fame  time,  yet  be- 
Quantiiy  of  Fluids,  as  the  Fibres  of  caufe  the  Strength  of  the  Ventricles 
a  Mufcle,  or  rather  as  one  Veficle  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Au- 
of  a  Fibre  is  capable  of  receiving  at  rides,  they  will  contrad  5  and  by 
a  time.  Nor  will  it  be  of  any  ufe  their  Contradion  hinder  that  of  the 
to  affirm  that  there  is  a  conftant  Auricles,  which  endeavour  likewife 
Supply  of  freffi  Blood  and  Spirits,  to  expel  the  Blood  by  which  they 
which  keep  up  the  conftant  Inflation  are  diftended,  but  cannot  perform 
of  the  fibres  5  for  this  Inflation  it  till  the  Relaxation  of  the  Ventri- 
being  caufed  by  the  Preflnre  of  the  cles  makes  rooffi  for  its  reception : 
rarifyM  Fluids  *  againft  the  Sides  of  and  thus  their  Motions  neceffarily 
the  Fibres,  whilft  this  Preflure  con-  become  alternate,  without  which 
tinues,  the  progreffive  Motion  of  the  there  could  be  no  Circulation.  See 
Fluids  thro’  the  Fibres  muft  be  at  a  Fibre. 

flop,  nor  can  they  move  forward  Circulation,  in  Chymiftry,  is, 
again,  till  the  Rarefadion  begins  to  when  one  Body,  commonly  called 
abate,  that  is,  till  the  Fibres  are  re-  a  blind  Head,  is  inverted  into  ano- 
laxed  ;  and  confequently  the  Con-  ther  in, which  there  is  Matter  to  be 
tradion  or  Adion  of  the  Mufeies  digefted  by  Heat  5  whereby  w^hat 
muft  ceafe,  before  freffi  Blood  can  the  Heat  raifes  is  colleded,  and  a- 
be  rarefy ’d.  Both  Blood  and  Spirits  gain  falls  down  into  the  Veifel 
being  then  neceffiary  for  the  Infla-  from  whence  it  came,  fo  that  the 
tion  of  the  Mufcles,  and  we  being  iineft  Parts  are  hereby  not  loft, 
fure  the  Blood  moves  with  a  conti-  which  otherwife  would  fly  away, 
nual  Stream,  the  animal  Spirits  muft  Circumambient,  fignifies  encom- 
only  drop  from  the  Nerves  into  the  parting  round  ;  fo  thofe  Bodies  that 
mufcular  Fibres,  and  there  ratify  lie  round  another  are  thus  called ; 
the  Blood  after  the  manner  to  be  ex-  but  the  Body  of  Air  encompaffing 
plain’d  about  rnufcularMoiion, which  all  things  on  this  Globe,  is  more 
fee.  When  a  Drop  falls,  the  Fibres  efpecially  called  the  Circumam- 
are  prefently  inflated,  and  the  Mufcle  bient. 

contradedj  as  foon  as  the  Rare-  Circumforaneous,  from  circum, 
fadion  of  the  Blood  is  over,  the  about,  and  Forum,  a  Market,  is 
Mufcle  is  relaxed  till  the  next  Drop  fbmetimes  applied  to  Mountebanks, 
falls  from  the  Nerves,  by  which  it  and  fuch  as  vend  Medicines  in  that 
is  contraded  again.  Thus  the  5)/-  manner  about  theCountries. 

Cirri, 
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C/m,  in  Botany,  are  thofe  fine 
Strings  or  Hairs,  by  which  fomc 
Plants  faften  themfelves,  for  their 
Support,  as  Ivy,  and  tlie  like, 
Cirfocele,  is  the  fame  as  Her¬ 
nia  varicofa,  which  P.  Ammianus 
defcribes  to  be  a  multitude  of  Fa^ 
rices  in  the  Tefticles,  which  prodi- 
gioufly  encreafe  their  Bulk,  and 
hinder  their  natural  Offices  :  and 
fometimes  make  Caftration  necef- 
fary. 

Ciji,  Cijia,  or  Cijlus ;  thus  our 
Surgeons  call  thofe  Tumours  where 
the  obftruded  Matter  colIeHs  as  in 
a  Bag,  which  may  be  all  taken  out 
at  oixjce. 

/Claret,  was  the  name  of  a  Wine 
impregnated  Wixh  Aromaticks,  which 
was  fometimes  alfo  called  Hippocras, 
or  Vinum  Hippo craticum,  becaufe 
firft  prefcribed  by  Hippocrates ;  but 
it  is  now  out  of  ufe,  Rulandus 
I  alfo  makes  it  a  Name  for  the  white 
of  an  Egg,  but  prefent  Ufage  does 
not  juftify  fuch  an  Interpretation, 
Clarification^  in  Medicine,  is  the 
fining  Liquors  from  their  grolTer 
Parts,  and  is  generally  done  by  beat¬ 
ing  up  with  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  De- 
coftions  and  turbid  Liquors  into  a 
Froth  j  which  upon  boiling  will  en¬ 
tangle  the  gf'olTer  Parts,  and  carry 
them  up  to  the  top  in  a  tough 
Scum  ;  which  is  either  taken  off 
with  a  Spoon,  or  feparated  by  a 
Flannel-Bag,  called  Hippocrates's 
Sleeve.  Another  way  alfo  is  by 
ftanding  in  a  convenient  Veffel  to 
fuffer  the  groffer  Parts  to  fettle,  and 
which  is  alfo  fometimes  promoted 
by  a  mixture  of  fuch  Matter  as  will 
give  what  fhould  fettle  a  greater 
Weight,  and  make  it  fall  fooner  :  as 
in  diftill’d  Waters,  which  are  milky, 
fine  Sugar,  with  a  few  Grains  of 
I  Alum,  will  carry  down  the  oily 
I  Parts,  and  leave  the  reft  clear  j  and 


this  is  generally  called  Depurati^ 
on, 

Clavellati  Cineres,  the  fame  as 
RpFAfi^s,  which  fee. 

fiilavicHl&y  or  Channel-Bones,  are 
two  in  Number,  fituated  at  the  Bafis 
of  the  Neck  above  the  Breaff,  one 
on  each  fide  j  they  are  pretty  long 
and  fmall ;  at  one  end  they  are 
joined  to  the  Production  of  the 
Scapula,  called  Acromium,  by  the  Ar¬ 
ticulation  called  Synchondrofis  j  ac 
the  other  end,  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  Sternum  by  the  Articulation  cal¬ 
led  Arthrodia  5  they  are  crooked 
like  the  Letter  S,  for  the  Paffage  of 
the  Veflels  which  pafs  under  them, 
and  to  facilitate  the  Motion  of  the 
Arms.  Their  Subftance  is  fpongi- 
ous,  which  renders  them  Co  eafy  tQ 
be^  broke,  and  the  fooner  to  be 
united  when  broken.  Their  Ufe  is 
to  fuftain  the  Scapula  to  which  the 
Arms  are  articulated.  And  becaufe 
the  pefforal  Mufcle  which  pulls  the 
Arms  acrofs  the  Bread,  is  inferted 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  Humerus  5 
therefore  if  the  Clavkule  did  not 
keep  the  to  which  the  Head 

of  the  Hunierus  is  joined,  always  at 
an  equal  diflance  from  the  Sternum,, 
the  upper  part  of  the  Arm,  and  not 
the  Ha'nd,  mud  have  been  pulled 
forw'ards.  The  young  Shoots  alf© 
by  which  Vines  lay  hold  of  theitr 
Support,  as  with  Hands,  are  figni® 
fy’d  by  this  Term,  * 

Clavis,  fignifies  a  Key,  or  any 
Indrument  of  that  Ufe  j  wherefore 
fome  Phvficians  give  this  Name  to 
a  Pain  in  a  fmall  part  of  the  Head 
cornnaonly  a  little  above  the  Eyes,, 
which  feems  as  if  that  Part  was 
bored  thro’  as  with  an  Auger; 
and  Dr.  Sydenham  calls  fiich  a  Pain 
on  the  Top  of  the  Head  in  Hyde- 
rical  Perfons,  Clavis  Hyfiericus, 
Some  Chymids  alfo,  from  the  ufe 
G  2  gf 
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of  this  Inftrument,  apply  it  to  many 
things,  to  which  they  afcribe  ftrange 
Virtues  in  opening  or  unlocking  o- 
iher  Siibftances. 

Clepfydra^  commonly  fignifies  a 
Contrivance  to  meafure  lime  by 
the  running'  ot  Sand  out  of  one 
Glafs  into  another  j  but  Paracelfus 
ufes  it  for  an  Inftrument  to  convey 
Steams  into  the  Womb. 

ChmaHerkd  Tears^  are  certain 
obfervable  Years, which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  attended  with  fome  confide- 
rable  Change  in  the  Body  5  as  the 
7th  Year  5  the  2ift,  made  up  of 
three  times  feven  j  the  49th,  made 
up  of  feven  times  feven  j  the  6od^ 
being  nine  times  feven  ;  and  the 
81ft,  which  is  nine  timeS  nine: 
which  two  laft  are  call’d  the  grand 
Clima(ftericks.  ^ulus  Gelltus  tells 
Us,  that  this  Whimfy  firft  came 
from  the  Chaldeans,  from  whom 
it  is  very  probable  to  have  come  to 
Pythagoras,  who  w^as  very  fond  of 
the  Number  Seven,  and  ufed  much 
to  talk  of  it  in  his  Philofophy. 

Climate,  is  a  Space  on  the  ter- 
reftrial  Globe  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  two  Circles  parallel  to  the 
i^lquatoi'i  fo  that  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  one  Climate  to  that  of  a- 
nother  next  to  it,  there  is  half  an 
Hour’s  difference  in  the  longeft 
Summer’s  Day  ;  thefe  are  alfo  di¬ 
vided  into  Parallels,  which  is  juft 
half  fo  much  ;  but  the  former  is 
fmall  enough  to  diftinguifh  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Conftitution  and  Tempera¬ 
ments  of  Air,  which  this  Term  is 
generally  ufed  to  exprefs. 

Clmoides,  are  four  Proceftes  in 
the  infide  of  the  Os  Sphenoides, 
forming  a  Cavity  called  Celia  Tur¬ 
cica,' in.  the  middle  of  that  Bone  in 
which  lies  the  Glandula  Pj/iealis. 

Clinick,  is  generally  ufed  to  figni- 
fy  a  Qiuck,  or  rather  an  Empirical 


Nujfe,  who  pretends  to  have  Icarii* 
ed  the  Art  of  curing  Difeafes  from 
Attendance  upon  the  Sick,  from 
fcAiyyf,  Ledus,  a  Bed» 

clitoris,  is  a  long  and  round  Bo¬ 
dy  in  the  fore-part  of  the  Vulva, 
naturally  about  the  bignefs  of  the 
Uvula)  it  lies  within  the  Skin ;  nor 
does  any  part  of  it  appear  outward¬ 
ly,  except  its  Extremity,  which  is 
cover’d  with  a  folding  of  the  Skin, 
made  by  the  Union  of  the  Nymph  a, 
called  its  PrAputmm*  The  Subftance  1 
of  the  clitoris  is  compofed  of  two 
fpongy  Bodies,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
the  Yard  5  theyU'ife  diftindly  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Os  Pubts,  and 
approaching  one  another,  unite  and 
form  the  Body  of  the  Clitoris,  whofe 
Extremity,  which  is  of  an  exquifite 
Seiife,  is  called  Gians.  The  two 
fpongy  Bodies  before  they  unite, 
are  called  the  Crura  CUtoridis,  and 
are  twice  as  long  as  the  Body  of  the 
Clitoris,  It  has  two  Mufcles  which 
arife  from  the  Protuberance  of  the 
Ifchium,  and  are  inferred  into  its 
fpongy  Bodies,  They  ereft  the 
clitoris  in  Coition,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Yard  do  ere<ft:  the  Yard.  It  has 
Veins  and  Arteries  from  the  HAmor- 
rhoidal  Veftels  and  the  Pudenda^ 
and  Nerves  from  the  Intercoftals, 
which  are  likewife  diftributed  thro* 
all  the  Parts  of  the  Vulva, 

Clyjfus,  is  a  Term  antiently  ufed 
by  theChymifts  for  Medicines  made 
by  the  re-union  of  different  Prin¬ 
ciples,  as  Oil,  Salt,  and  Spirit,  by 
long;  Dis;eftion  :  but  it  is  'not  now 
pracfifed,  and  fo  the  Term  is  al- 
moft  loft. 

Clyfter,  Clyfma,  or  Clyfmus,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Enema,  from  the  Greek 
’grgjWci,  which  ftrldly  fignifies  the 
Injedlon  of  a  Liquor  into  any  Part, 
10  wafh  or  cleanfe  it  j  but  Cuftom 

hath 
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li3,th  now  confined  this  Term  to  an 
Injedion  into  the  Fundament,  to 
procure  Stool. 

Coacus,  or  Codn,  is  frequently 
applied  to  Hippocrates  or  any  thing 
relating  to  him  or  his  Writings, 
fl'om  his  being  born  in  the  Ifland  of 
Cos  or  Coos. 

Coagulation,  from  con,  and  ago, 
to  drive  tosether,  is  fuch  a  Change 
made  in  a  Fluid,  as  is  the  curdling 
of  Milk,  whereby  fome  more  vifcid 
Parts  form  Coalefcencies,  and  leave 
the  reft  thinner  and  more  fluid. 
Whence, 

Coalefcence,  or  Coalition,  is  the 
gathering  together  and  uniting  into 
a  fenfible  Mafs  thofe  minute  Parti¬ 
cles  of  a  Fluid  which  were  before 
not  difcernible  in  it.  See  'Prop,  1 6. 
under  Particle. 

CoalternVtWQUS,  are  fuch  as  when 
two  come  together  periodically,  the 
one  invades  as  the  other  goes  off 
alternately.  See  Bellini  of  Fevers. 

Cobalt  is  a  poifonous  or  corrofive 
metalline  Recrement,  containing 
either  Copper,  or  Silver  j  the  fame 
as  native  Cadmia, 

Coccus,  mscvJQ-,  fignifies  ftridly 
any  Grain  or  Berry ;  but  by  the  Coc¬ 
cus  Gnidius,  ufed  to  be  only  under- 
ftood  the  Bay-Berry,  which  grew 
plentifully  in  the  Ifle  of  Gnidos,  in 
the  Time  of  Hippocrates, 

Cocciferous,  from  Coccus^  a  Ber¬ 
ry,  and  fero,  to  bear  j  all  thofe 
Plants  or  Trees  are  fo  called  which 
have  Berries. 

Coccygis  Os  j  fee  Coxa  Oi',and  Ver¬ 
tebra, 

CoccygAus,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Os  Coccygis  arifing  partly  tendinous, 

I  and  partly  fleftiy,  from  the  acute 
Procefs  of  the  Os  ifchium,  between 
I  the  Ligament  that  reaches  from 
j  thence  to  the  Os  Sacrum^  and  one 
i  of  the  Heads  of  the  Gemini  :  from 
I  ^  narrow  Beginning  ic  gradually 


dilates  it  felf  into  a  thin  flefhy  Belly^ 
interfperfed  with  fome  tendinous 
Fibres.  It  is  inferred  into  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Os  Coccygis  laterally. 

Cochlea,  is  the  laft  Cavity  of  the 
Ear,  and  refembles  the  Shell  of  a 
Snail,  which  it  fignifies.  Its  Canal, 
which  winds  in  a  fpiral  Line,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  the  upperand  lower^ 
by  a  thin  fpiral  Lasnina,  of  which 
that  part  next  the  Axis  is  bony,  but 
extremely  brittle,  and  that  next  the 
outer  Shell  is  membranous,  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  only  made  of  the  Audito¬ 
ry  Nerve.  The  upper  Canal  opens 
into  the  Tympanum^  and  the  lower* 
into  the  Vejiibulum.  This  is  nar¬ 
rower  than  that,  efpecially  towards 
the  Bafts  of  the  Cochlea^  where  each 
is  about  a  Line  wide,  and  the  Bafts 
it  felf  is  about  four  Lines  diameter. 

Cochlea,  a  Screw,  one  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  Powers,  defined  a  right 
Cylinder  cut  into  a  furrow’d  Spiral ; 
There  are  two  kinds  hereof,  the 
Male  and  Female,  the  former  being 
cut  convex,  fo  that  its  Threads 
rife  outwards,  but  the  latter  chan- 
nel’d  on  its  concave  fide,  fo  as  to 
receive  the  former,  and  fall  in  with 
the  Threads  thereof. 

Cociion,  Concodion,  or  Digeftr- 
on.  The  Antients  diftinguiftied 
Concodion  into  feveral  Stages,  but 
not  with  any  good  Reafon ;  there 
being  no  difference  in  any  thing 
eftential  thereunto.  The  Office  of 
the  firft  Paffages  indeed,  may  be 
more  particularly  affigned  to  Con- 
codion  of  the  grofter  Food,  the 
Recrements  of  which  are  thrown 
off  by  the  larger  Emundories  ;  and 
of  the  Arteries  and  lefter  Veftels  to 
the  Blood  only,  which  lets  off  itg 
Recrements  by  fmaller  Outlets,  and 
chiefly  by  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  % 
but  there  is  nothing  materially  difi 
ferent  in  either  of  thefe  Operations^ 
only  the,  former  is  more  cuftomarily 
G  I  teri^e4 


termed  Concoftion,  and  the  Utter 
Biseftion,  tho  the  laft  is  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  firft  Paffages.  See  Di- 

qeftion.  .  ,  ^  r  r 

Co6liony  in  a  mediemal  Senfe,  fig- 

nifies  that  Alteration,  whatever  it 
he  or  however  occafion  d,  which 
is  made  in  the  crude  Matter  of  a 
Biftemper,  whereby  it  is  either  fit¬ 
ted  for  a  Difcharge,  or  rendred 
harmlefs  to  the  Body.  This  is  often 
brought  about  by  Nature,  as  we 
fpeak,  that  is,  by  the  Vit£,  or 
the  Difpofition  or  natural  Tendency 
of  the  Matter  it  felf,  or  elfe  by  pro¬ 
per  Remedies,  which  may  fo  alter 
its  Bulk,  Figure,  Cohefion,  or  give 
it  a  particular  Determination,  fo  as 
to  prevent  any  further  ill  Effects,  or 
drive  it  quite  out  of  the  Body.  And 
that  time  of  a  Difeafe  wherein  this 
A^fion  is  performing,  is  called  its 
State  of  Co6lion» 

Cocmlm  hidicus^  is  a  poifonous 
xiarcotick  Berry,  known  moftly  now 
to  Poachers,  who  have  got  a  Trick 
©f  intoxicating  Fifh  therewith  fo  as 
to  take  them  out  of  the  Water  with 
their  Hands;  for  which  reafon  they 
are  called  BaccA  PifcatoriA,  Eifhers 
Berries. 

Codla,  in  Botany,  fignifies  the 
Top  or  Head  of  any  Plant,  but  is 
byway  of  Preheminence  attributed 
to  the  Poppy  5  wherefore  the  Syrup 
made  therewith  is  called  Dtacodiumy 
from  cum,  with,  and 
the  Poppy-head. 

CodofceU,  fo  Fallopius  calls  vene¬ 
real  Buboes  in  the  Groin. 

Caecum.  See  C&cum  Intefiinum. 

Caslidy  fi*om  cavusy  hol¬ 

low,  fignifies  any '  Cavity.  Hence 

Cceliae  Artery.  The  firft  large 
Artery  is  fo  called,  which  is  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  defeending  Trunk  of 
the  Aorta  into  the  Abdomen.  It  di¬ 
vides  into  two  Branches,  the  one 
the  right,thc  other  on  the  Icft,of 


which  the  firft  gives  the  Gajlrka 
dextra,  which  goes  to  the  Stomach ; 
the  Cijiica,  which  goes  to  the  Gall¬ 
bladder,  the  Eplplois  dextra  to  the 
Omentum,  the  Inteflinalis  to  the 
Duodenum  and  to  a  part  of  the 
jejunum,  the  Gajiro-Epiplois  to  the 
Stomach,  to  the  Omentumy  and 
fome  Branches  to  the  Liver,  which 
enter  the  Capfula  communis  to  ac¬ 
company  the  Branches  of  the  Vena 
Torta  :  The  left  Branch  of  the  Coe- 
liaca  gives  the  Gajlrtca  dextra,VfhiQ\i 
is  alfofpread  on  the  Stomach,  the  E- 
piplots fmifira  to  thtOmentum y^vidi  the 
splenica  to  theSubftance  oftheSpleen. 

Cceliac  Pajfon,  alfo  for  the  fame 
Reafon  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
rhoeay  or  a  Flux  that  arifes  from  the 
Indigeftion  or  Putrefadion  of  Food 
in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  where¬ 
by  the  Aliment  comes  away  little 
altered  from  what  it  was  when 
eaten,  or  changed  like  corrupted 
{linking  Flefh. 

ephohationy  is  the  returning  any 
diftill’d  Liquor  again  upon  what  it 
was  drawn  from,  or  upon  frefh  In¬ 
gredients  of  the  fame  kind,  to  have 
it  the  more  impregnated  with  their 
Virtues.  ; 

Cohefion,  from  con,  and  h£reo,  i 
to  ftick  together.  This  is  a  Proper-  | 
ty  of  Matter  that  has  taken  up  a 
gr^at  deal  of  Time,  and  a  great 
many  Volumes  to  explain,  and  but 
with  little  Satisfadion,  until  the 
Dawn  of  a  new  Philofophy,  and  a 
better  way  of  Reafoning,  from  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  AnS  becaufe  it  is  of  | 
the  moft  confequence  to  be  under-  ^ 
ftood  of  any  one  thing  within  the  t 
Compafs  of  Phyfiteks,  it  will  be  i 
neceffary  to  take  fome  pains  in  its 
Explication.  The  famous  Bernouli,  , 
in  his  Book  de  Gravitate  JEtheris,  \ 
endeavours  to  account  for  this  from 
thePrefture  of  the  Atmofphere,  and  !  !; 
ftrengthens  his  Conjediirc  by  the  ,  :• 

knowq  i 


/ 
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known  Experiment,  of  the  Cohe- 
{ion  of  two  well  polifh*d  Marbles 
together,  which  will  notwithftand- 
ing  very  eafily  and  fpeedily  fall 
afunder,  when  put  into  the  exhaufted 
Receiver,  where  the  external  Pref* 
fiire  of  the  Air  is  taken  off:  and  to 
this  uniform  Preffure  it  is  conjec¬ 
tured,  that  all  Parts  and  Parcels  of 
Matter  upon  the  Earth  are  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Form  under  which 
they  exift.  But  how  fatisfadorily 
fbever  this  mav  account  for  the  Co- 
hefion  or  Union  of  Compofitions, 
or  greater  Colledions  and  Parcels 
of  Matter,  yet  it  is  wanting  in  thofe 
minute  Contads  of  leffer  Bodies, 
fome  of  which  cohere  with  a  Force 
fb  much  greater  than  the  Preflure 
upon  them  can  be  imagined  to  in¬ 
fluence  j  and  on  which  Cohefion, 
the  different  Degrees  of  Solidity  and 
Fluxility  do  fo  depend,  that  there  is 
a  neceflity  of  Recourfe  to  fome  o- 
ther  Caufe.  And  this  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  taught  to  be  a  Property 
in  all  Matter,  which  he  calls  Attrac¬ 
tion,  (which  fee  5)  whereby  the 
Particles  of  all  Bodies  do  draw  one 
another  with  a  certain  Force,  which 
ads  moft  intenfly  when  the  Particles 
touch  one  another.  Dr.  Qheyne, 
upon  this  Theory,  further  takes  in¬ 
to  confideration  the  Plainnefs  of  the 
Surfaces  of  the  cohering  Parts  of 
Matter,  in  order  to  account  for 
this  Property  5  which  indeed  feems 
a  necefiary  Requifite.  He  thinks 
we  may  fuppofe  fome  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  Atoms  of  Matter  of  which 
Bodies  are  conftituted,  to  be  ter¬ 
minated  with  plain  Surfaces  on  all 
fldes  ;  and  fuch  produce  Bodies  of 
the  ftrideft  and  firmeft  Cohefion  s 
others  may  be  terminated  partly 
with  curve  as  well  as  partly  with 
plain  Surfaces,  and  thefe  combined 
may  produce  Bodies  of  a  middle 
Degree  of  Cohefion  j  jind  fwfh  as 


have  Surfaces  entirely  Curves  may 
produce  Fluids,  But  this  alone 
will  not  do,  for  tho  it  will  bring 
Bodies  to  immediate  Contad,  it 
will  not  keep  them  there,  nor  hinder 
them  from  being  feparated  by  any 
Force,  how  fmall  foever :  And  the 
Fluids  which  furround  ourGlobe,  as 
the  Particles  of  Light  and  Air,  will 
get  in  between  the  Surfaces  of  Bo¬ 
dies  when  they  are  at  any  diftance 
greater  than  the  Diameters  of  the 
conflituent  Particles  of  thofe  Fluids, 
and  fo  by  their  lateral  Preflure  will 
deflroy  the  Efficacy  of  the  attradive 
Force  by  which  Bodies  cohere  % 
For  fince  Light  and  Bodies  ad  mu¬ 
tually  upon  one  another,  and  that 
the  Particles  of  Air  endeavour  to 
recede  one  from  another,  they  will 
render  that  Part  of  Attradion  where¬ 
by  Bodies  cohere,  altogether  infen- 
flble  at  any  diftance  greater  than 
tlike  Length  of  the  Diameters  of  the 
Particles  of  thefe  Fluids  :  fo  that 
the  Force  by  which  Bodies  cohere, 
cannot  ad  but  at  very  fmall  dis¬ 
tances  ;  and  is  much  greater  in  im¬ 
mediate  Contad,  than  at  any  dis¬ 
tance,  how  fmall  foever, 

Coincidenty  from  con  and  incidof 
to  fall  in  together.  Thofe  Symp« 
toms  or  Signs  of  a  Difeafe  are  fo 
called  which  are  not  to  be  rely’d  on 
feparately,  but  in  conjundion  a- 
mount  to  a  Difcovery  of  the  DiS 
eafe.  The  Pulfe  is  alfo  faid  to  (co¬ 
incide,  when  a  Stroke  happens  be¬ 
yond  Expedation,  and  is  by  Galen 
oppofed  to  a  deficient  Pulfe.  Co¬ 
incident,  is  alfo  by  phyfical  Writers 
ufed  in  much  the  fame  fenfe  as  the 
former  Part  of  the  Explanation  tQ 
the  foregoing  Term. 

Coitus,  fignifies  ftn’dly  the  Com 
jundion  of  Male  and  Female  in  the 
Ad  of  Generation  j  whence  fome 
Ghymifts  ufe  it  for  the  Union  of 
feme  Subftances  with  one  anoffiec 
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by  Incorporation  or  Mixture  ^  and 
Scrihotiius -Largus  particularly  exprefi 
fes  by  it,  the  boiling  up  different 
things  into  a  Confidence  for 
Plaifters. 

Colcothar,  is  the  dry  Subftance 
which  remains  after  Diftillation,  but 
commonly  meant  of  the  Caput  Mor- 
iuum  of  Vitriol. 

Cold,  is  one  of  the  primary  Qua¬ 
lities  of  Bodies,  and  is  fuch  a  State 
of  the  minute  Parts  of  any  Body,  in 
which  they  are  more  flowly  or 
faintly  agitated  than  thofe  of  the 
Organs  of  Feeling  j  fo  that  it  is 
only  a  relative  Term,  the  fame 
Body  being  liable  to  be  pronounced 
hot  or  cold  as  its  Particles  are  in  a 
greater  or  leffer  Motion  than  thofe 
of  the  fenfatory  Organs.  4s  for 
the  Difputes  concerning  its  pofitive 
and  privative  Nature,  and  fuch  like 
ufelefs  Diftindions,  they  are  not 
worth  examining.  Stt  Freezing, 

Colla^  Gluten,  fignifies 

any  thing  glutinous  5  whence  the 
Ifinglafs  is  called  Ichthyocolla,  from 
Pifcts^  a  Fifh,  and  the  for¬ 
mer,  becaufe  it  is  a  Glue  made  from 
the  Fle/h  of  a  Fifh.  And  hence 

Collet icus,  is  ufed  by  fome  Wri¬ 
ters  to  exprefs  any  thing  which  hath 
a  glutinous  Faculty. 

Colle5iion  of  Humours,  is  when  the 
Matter  of  a  Difeafe  or  pure  pus, 
comes  together  flowly,  and  is  de- 
pofited  by  degrees  upon  any  Part; 
hut  when  the  fame  thing  happens  of 
a  fiidden,  ’tis  call’d  a  Fluxion  of 
Humours. 

CollicUf  is  ufed  by  Steno,  de 
Fdufc.  Gland,  for  the  Caruncula 
Lachrymales  ;  which  fee. 

CoUiquamentum,  is  a  Term  firfl 
made  ufe  of  by  Dr.  Harvey,  in  his 
Application  of  it  to  the  firft  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  an  Embryo  in  Generation, 

Colliquation ,  is  the  melting  of  a- 
♦ly  ihirig  whatfoevcr  by  Fleat  ;  buf 


is  more  particularly  ufed  to  exprefs 
fuch  a  Temperament  or  Difpofition 
of  the  animal  Fluids  as  proceeds 
from  a  lax  Compage,  and  wherein 
they  flow  off  thro’  the  fecretory 
Glands,  and  particularly  thro’  thofe 
of  the  Skin,  fafter  than  they  ought ; 
which  occafions  Fluxes  of  many 
kinds,  but  moftly  profufe,  greafy, 
clammy  Sweats.  The  Remedy  of 
this  is  in  giving  a  better  Confiftence 
to  the  Juices  by  Balfamicks  andAg- 
glutinants,  and  hardening  the  Solids 
by  Subaftringents.  Hence  a 

Colliquative  Fever ^  is  fuch  an  one 
as  is  attended  with  a  Diarrhea,  or 
profufe  Sweats,  from  too  lax  a 
Contexture  of  the  Fluids. 

ColUJion,  from  collido,  to  Aide 
together,  or  againft  one  another  ; 
is  fuch  a  Motion  of  two  or  more 
Bodies,  as  is  in  contrary  Dire^fion, 
whereby  they  meet  and  clafb,  fo  as 
to  break  off  fometiraes  fome  Parts 
of  each  other. 

Collum,  fignifies  properly  only 
the  fore-part  of  the  Neck  :  And 
the  Vagina^  and  opening  into  the 
Womb,  isfometiines  Collum 

Uteri. 

Collyrium,  from  inhiheOg 

to  check,  and  pK<,  Fluxio,  a  De¬ 
fluxion  ;  is  a  Medicine  to  check  a- 
ny  Fluxion  of  Humours,  of  which 
there  were  antiently  two  Forms,  one 
dry,  like  a  Lozenge,  fometimes 
diflinguiOied  by  the  Name  of  Sief 
and  the  other  liquid  :  but  Cuftom 
now  applies  this  Term  only  to 
particular  Applications  for  the  Eyes. 

Colon  :  This  is  the  greatefl;  and 
wideft  of  ail  the  Inteftines,  and 
about  eii^ht  or  nine  Hands  breadth 
long.  It  begins  where  the  ilium 
ends,  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Os  Ilium 
on  the  right  fide ;  from  thence  af- 
cending  by  the  Kidney  on  the  fame 
Side,  it  pafTes  under  the  concave  Side 
of  the  jLiver,  to  which  it  is  fome^ 

times 
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times  tied,  as  likewife  to  the  Gall¬ 
bladder,  v/hich  tinges  it  yellow  in 
that  Place  j  then  it  runs  under  the 
Bottom  of  the  Stomach  to  the 
Spleen  in  the  left  Side,  to  which  it 
is  alfo  knit  ;  from  thence  it  turns 
down  to  the  left  Kidney  ^  and  thence 
paffing  in  form  of  an  S,  it  terminates 
at  the  upper-part  of  the  Os  Sacmm 
in  the  Redlum.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  Gut  there  is  a  Valve  formed  by 
the  Produdion  of  the  inmoft  Coat 
of  the  Inteftines  in  this  Place  j  it 
hinders  the  Excrements  which  are 
once  fallen  into  the  Colon  from  re¬ 
turning  again  to  the  ilium.  It  has 
a  ftrong  Ligament,  which  running 
along  its  upper-fide  from  the  Ilium 
CO  the  B.e5lumy  ftrengthens  it  againfl: 
the  Weight  of  the  Excrements,  and 
1;  draws  it  together  into  Cells,  which 
W'ith  the  Valvule  Conniventes  retard 
the  PafTages  of  the  Excrements,  that 
we  may  not  be  continually  obliged 
to  go  to  ftool.  The  flelliy  Fibres 
of  its  fecond  Coat  are  greater  and 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  other  In¬ 
teftines,  becaufe  a  greater  Strength 
IS  lecjuifite  to  caufe  the  Excrements 
to  afcend.  The  chief  Defign  of 
the  Colon's  furrounding  the  Abdo- 
men,  and  with  the  Rebium  touchincr 
all  the  Parts  contained  in  it.  Teems 
to  be,  that  by  immediate  Fomenta¬ 
tion  with  Clyfters.  we  might  eafe 
them  of  their  Maladies. 

Colour y  is  a  very  confiderablep^^- 
nomenon  in  Nature  that  has  long  per¬ 
plexed  Philofophers  to  account  for  j 
but  as  far  as  our  Senfes  and  Capa- 
cites  of  Reafoning  therefrom  will 
condud  us  in  the  Properties  and 
Agency  of  fuch  minute  Parts  of  Mat¬ 
ter  as  are  herein  concerned.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  Teems  to  have  carried 
us  :  His  Difcoveries  hereupon  are 
to  this  effed.  i.  That  Light  con- 
fifts  of  an  infinite  number  of  Rays, 
right-lined  and  parallel,  but  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Degrees  of  Refrangibility 


when  meeting  with  a  different  Me^ 
diuiU.  z.  Each  Ray  according  to  its 
Degiee  of  Refrangibility,  when  To 
refiadedj  appears  to  the  Eye  of  a 
different  Colour.  5.  The  leaft  re- 
nangibleRays  appear  ofa  deep  Scar¬ 
let,  ^  the  moft  refrangible  appear  of 
a  Violet-blue,  the  inter-mediate  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Scarlet  to  Yellowifb^ 
then  to  Light-green,  and  To  to  Blue. 
4.  The  Colours  arifing  from  the 
different  Refrangibility  of  Light, 
are  not  only  the  more  noted  Co^ 
lours  of  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue  ; 
but  alfo  all  the  inter-mediate  of  Red 
to  Yellow,  of  Yellow  to  Green,  err., 
differing  as  the  Degrees  of  Sound 
from  grave  to  acute  j  in  which  there 
aie  not  only  the  Notes  of  commogi 
Denomination,  but  alfo  indefinite 
mter-niediate  Degrees  of  Sounds, 
which  are  as  diftind  different  Sounds 
as  the  other.  5.  Whitenefs  (fuch 
as  the  Sun  s  Light  appears)  contain¬ 
ing  all  thefe  Degrees  of  Refrangibi- 
hty,  is  confequently  made  up  of  all 
the  above-mentioned  Colours.  6'. 
Simple  or  homogeneal  Colours  are 
filch  as  are  produced  by  homoge¬ 
neal  Lights  or  Rays,  that  have  the 
fame  Degree  of  Refrangibility  j^and 
mixt  Colours  are  fuch  as  are^pro- 
duced  by  Rays  of  different  Re¬ 
frangibility.  7.  Rays  of  the  fame 
Refrangibility  produce  the  fame 
Colour,  which  Colour  is  not  alter¬ 
able  by  repeated  Refradions,  only 
made  more  ftrong  or  faint,  as  the 
Rays  are  united  or  fcattered.  8. 
All  Bodies  appear  of  this  or  that 
Colour,  according  as  their  Surfaces 
are  adapted  to  refled  only  the  Rays 
of  fuch  a  Colour,  or  (at  leaft)  in 
more  plenty  than  the  reft. 

Colophonia,  or  according  to  ScrU 
honius  Largusy  Colofonia^  is  now 
commonly  iifed  for  any  Pitch  or 
Refin,  made  by  the  Exhalation  or 
drawing  off  the  thinner  Parts  of 
terebinthinous  Juices  ;  tho  RaraceU 
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fus  feems  to  mean  by  it  what  is  now 
prefcribed  by  the  Name  of  Ten- 
hmthma  coHa  :  but  the  Antients, 
and  particularly  Galen,  feemed  to 
underftand  by  it  a  Toft  kind  of 
iMaftich,  from  Chio,  probably  the 
fame  as  our  Chto  Turpentine. 

Colojlrum,  is  the  firft  Milk  in 
the  Breafts  after  Delivery,  according 
to  fome  Authors  j  but  Barthollne 
applies  it  to  an  Emulfion  made  by 
the  Solution  of  Turpentine  with  the 
yolk  of  an  Egg. 

Coluhrina,  the  Biftort,  or  Snake- 
Weed,  is  fometimes  fo  called  j  and 
the 

Coluhrinum  Lignum,  is  fometimes 
applied  to  the  Snake-Root  that  we 
have  from  Virginia,  becaufe  of  its 
fiippofed  Virtues  againft  the  Bite 
and  Poifon  of  Serpents. 

Colum,  is  ufed  for  a  ftrainer  of 
Liquids,  zs  Cribrum  is  of  Solids. 

Columba^  every  one  knows  pro¬ 
perly  to  fignify  a  Dove  j  but  fome 
Enthufiaftick  Chvmifts  have  made 
it  Band  for  feveral  of  their  Prepara¬ 
tions,  from  fome  imaginary  Like- 
nefs  of  their  Virtues  to  thofe  of 
this  Bird. 

.  Columella,  is  fometimes  applied 
to  an  Inflammation  of  the  Uvula, 
when  it  is  extended  in  length  like  a 
little  Column. 

ColumnA  Cordis,  the  Pillars  of  the 
Heart.  See  Heart, 

Columna  Nafi,  is  that  flefhy 
Part  of  the  Nofe  which  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  middle. 

Coma,  fignifies  a  IPropenflty  to 
Sleep,  not  unlike  what  is  meant  by 
a  Lethargy,  which  is  not  fo  aggra¬ 
vated  with  an  entire  Lofs  of  Senfa- 
tion  as  in  a  confirmed  Apoplexy, 

Coma  fomnolentum,  is  an  uni¬ 
form  deep  and  diftemper’d  Sleep, 
from  which  the  Patient  being  a- 
waked,  fuddenly  relapfes  into  it  a- 


Coma  vigil,  is  an  infuperable  diA 
pofition  to  fleep,  from  which  the 
PeiTon  frequently  awakes  as  from  a 
frightful  Dream. 

Commetica,  the  fame  as  Fucus, 
or  Ars  fucalis,  are  fuch  things 
which  give  Beauties  not  before  in 
being,  as  Paints  to  the  Face  j  dif¬ 
fering  from  Cofmeticks,  which  are 
only  to  prefer ve  Beauties  already 
in  pofleflion, 

Commimicant,  is  by  Bellini  ap¬ 
plied  to  Fevers  of  two  kinds  aflflift- 
ing  the  fame  Perfon,  wherein  as 
one  goes  off  the  other  immediately 
fucceeds. 

Completion,  is  by  the  antient  Wri¬ 
ters  ufed  in  various  Acceptations  ; 
but  latterly  it  fignifies  only  the  fame 
as  a  Plethora,  which  fee. 

Complexion,  now  generally  figni¬ 
fies  the  fame  with  Temperament  j 
as  we  fay  fuch  a  one  is  of  a  fan- 
guine,  a  phlegmatiek,  or  a  chole- 
rick  Compl^ion  j  tho  heretofore  it 
hath  been  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
Complication,  which  fee. 

Comitialis  Morbus,  See  Epilepfy* 

Comminution ^is  grinding  or  bregk- 


any 


Matter  into  fmalUr  Parti- 


mg 
cles. 

Common  T)u5l,  See  ’^ecur* 

Common  Receptacle,  See  Lacteal 
Feins, 

Common  Senfory,  is  the  Origin  of 
the  Nerves,  or  wherefoever  the  re¬ 
flux  Motion  of  the  nervous  Fluid 
gives  the  Perception  of  external  Ob- 
jeds. 

Comp  age,  is  any  Colledion  or 
Compofition  of  Matter,  modify'd 
into  a  particular  form,  to  nnfwer 
fome  particular  End. 

Comparative  Anatomy,  is  that 
kind  of  Anatomy  as  conflders  the 
fame  Parts  of  different  Animals 
with  relation  to  that  particular  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Formation  as  is  moft  fuited 
to  the  Manner  of  living,  and  Ne- 
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ceflities  of  every  Creature  :  As  in 
the  comparative  Anatomy  of  Sto¬ 
machs,  for  inftance,  it  is  remarka¬ 
ble  that  thofe  Creatures  which  have 
the  Opportunities  of  frequent  feed¬ 
ing  have  their  Stomachs  very  fmall 
in  comparifon  to  fome  Creatures 
of  Prey,  which  may  probably  be 
under  a  necelHty  of  fafting  for  a 
great  while,  and  therefore  have  Sto¬ 
machs  large  enough  to  hold  Food 
fufficient  tor  a  long  time. 

Complexes,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  Head  that  arifes 
from  the  tranfverfe  ProcefTes  of  the 
Vertebras,  of  the  Neck,  and  afcend- 
in^  obliquely,  adheres  to  the  Spine 
of^the  ^zm^VertebrAf  and  is  infert- 
cd  into  the  Occiput^  It  moves  the 
Head  backwards  to  one  Side. 

Complication  of  Difeafes,  is  when 
a  Perfon  labours  under  divers  Dif- 


tempers  at  a  time,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  if  they  have  any  affinity  to 
one  another  j  as  the  Dropfy,  Afth- 
ma,  and  Jaundice,  or  the  like,  which 
frequently  happen  together  to  the 
fame  Perfon. 

Compofition  :  befides  the  confu- 
fed  manner  in  which  the  vulgar 
Chymifts  ufe  this  Term,  not  worth 
our  Notice,  it  is  now  feldom  ufed 
but  for  Medicines  which  take  in  fe- 
veral  Ingredients,  in  oppofition  to 
Jimple,  tho  heretofore  it  hath  been 
alfo  applied  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
Complication. 

Compound  Medicine ,  is  what 
confifts  of  more  Ingredients  than 


I 
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one. 

Comprefs,  is  the  Way  by  which 
with  Bolfters  of  Linen  Rags,  Sur¬ 
geons  fuit  their  Bandages  for  any 
particular  Part  or  Purpofe  j  and 
hath  fo  long  ago  as  Avicen  been 
ufed  for  fuch  Contrivances  as  pre¬ 
vent  the  Flux  of  Matter  upon  any 
Part. 

Conarion^  alfo  called  Glandula 
P-inealis^  (Des  Cartes*$  imaginary 


Seat  of  the  Soul)  is  a  fmall  Gland 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  Pea,  in  the 
upper  Part  of  that  Hole  in  the  third 
Ventricle  of  the  Brain,  called  the 
Anus^  and  is  tied  by  fome  Fibres  to 
the  Nates.  It  is  compofed  of  the 
fame  Subftance  as  the  reft  of  the 
Brain,  and  is  of  the  fame  ufe, 

Conatus^  in  Matter  without  Mo¬ 
tion,  is  the  Force  of  Attraftion  or 
Gravitation  j  which  fee  :  And  in  a 
Body  in  motion,  is  that  Difpofi- 
tion  or  Aptitude  to  go  on  in  a  right 
Line,  if  not  prevented  by  other 
Caufes. 

Concatenation,  is  fuch  a  Union 
or  Repetition  of  Parts  in  a  Body, 
as  thofe  of  a  Chain,  from  cum,  with, 
and  Catena^  a  Chain. 

Concave,  is  any  thing  made  hol¬ 
low  on  one  fide. 

Concentration,  is  a  crouding  to¬ 
gether  any  fluid  Matter  into  as  clofe 
a  Form  as  it  is  capable  of ;  or 
bringing  together  into  as  clofe  a 
Conta£t  as  poftible  any  feparate 
Particles :  But  the  Generality  who 
make  ufe  of  this  Term  have  a  very 
vague  Idea  thereof,  of  no  diftindt 
Signification, 

Conception.  The  great  and  ma¬ 
ny  Difficulties  which  attend  the 
moft  plaufible  Account  of  the  firft 
Formation  of  the  Parts  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  and  Beginning  of  Motion  in 
its  Fluids,  and  the  curious  Obferva- 
tions  of  many  Perfons,  have  been 
fufficient  Motives  to  moft  of  late 
Years  to  throw  off  the  Notion  of 
equivocal  Generation.  But  tho  Rea- 
fon  and  Experience  convince  us  that 
all  the  Parts  of  an  A  nimal  did  exift, 
and  its  Fluids  were  in  motion  before 
Generation  :  yet  whether  the  Ani¬ 
malcule  was  lodged  in  the  Seed  of 
the  Male,  or  the  Female  Ova,  is 
matter  of  Controverly.  But  the 
Arguments  on  both  fides  leave  this 
without  queftion,  that  the  Female 
Ovum  is  a  proper  Nidus  for  the 
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Animalcule  in  the  Male  Seed.  There  Fallopian^  into  the  Womb,  the  Hu- 
are  fuch  a  prodigious  number  oflittlc  mours  which  diftil  thro’  theVeA 
Creatures,  like  To  many  Tadpoles,  fels  of  the  Womb,  penetrating  the 
fwimmiiig  every  way  in  the  Male  Coats  of  the  Egg,  fwell  and  dilate 
Sperm  of  all  Animals,  as  is  an  a-  it,  as  the  Sap  of  the  Earth  does 
mazing  Sight  :  Nor  is  it  lefs  curi-  Seeds  thrown  into  the  Ground.  Or 
ous  to  obferve  their  languid  Motion  elfe  the  Branches  of  the  Veins  and 
in  fuch  as  are  tainted  with  the  Ve-  Arteries  whereby  the  Egg  was  tied 
nereal  Difeafe,  and  how  they  re-  in  the  Ovarium  (which  probably 
cover  their  former  Brisknefs  as  the  make  the  umbilical  Veifels)  being 
Diftemper  abates.  Thefe  Animals  broken,  faften  with  the  Veifels  of 
are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  computed  that  the  Womb  :  then  the  Placerita  be- 
5,000,000,000  of  them  are  not  gins  to  appear  like  a  little  Cloud  up- 
equal  to  one  Grain  of  Sand,  on  one  fide  of  the  external  Coat  of 
whofe  Diameter  is  but  the  of  the  Egg  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
an  Inch.  Whilft  the  Seed  thus  a-  Spine  tht  Embryo  h  (o  big 

hounds  v^ith.  Animalcules,  there  are  as  to  be  vifiblej  and  a  little  after 
not  the  leaft  Rudiments  of  an  Ani-  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellu'm  ap- 
mal  to  be  feen  in  any  Part  of  the  pear  like  two  fmall  Bladders,  and 
Ovaria  j  yet  thefe  likewife  have  a  the  Eyes  next  ftand  goggling  out 
principal  part  in  Generation,  for  of  the  head  ;  then  the  beating  of 
without  them  there  is  no  Concep-  the  Heart,  or  Punbium  Saliens,  is 
tion  :  and  even  Bitches  that  have  plainly  to  be  feen,  and  the  Extre- 
bcen  fpayed  forget  their  ufual  Appe-  mities  difeover  th  smfelves  laft  of  all. 
tites,  as  if  they  were  the  only  Spurs  See  Generation,  Parts  of,  proper  to 
toVenery.  The  yellow  Subfta nee  Women. 

which  grows  in  the  Ovaria  of  Cows  Conception  Falfe,  See  Alola* 
is  very  remarkable  ;  it  has  a  fmall  ,  Concha.  See  Cochlea. 

Dent,  and  a  Cicatrice  in  its  Middle,  Concoagulation,  is  ufed  by  Mr. 
as  if  the  Ovum  had  dropped  out  Boyle  to  exprefs  the  Cryftallizing  of 
there, according  to  When  Salts  of  different  kinds  together, 

the  Foetus  is  very  fmall,  this  is  very  where  they  fhoot  into  one  Mafs  of 
large  j  but  as  the  Foetus  grows  big»  various  Figures,  fuitable  to  their  re- 
ger  and  bigger,  this  decays,  and  at  fpedlive  kinds, 
laft  vanifhes  :  nor  is  it  to  be  feen  Conco5lion,  commonly  fignifies 
before  Conception,  and  in  one  the  fame  as  Digeftion,  tho  the  latter 
Tefticle  only  when  there  is  but  one  is  more  generally  confined  to  what 
Calf.  If  all  the  Animalculesy  as  paffes  in  the  Stomach  5  whereas  this 
a  great  many  of  them  do,  faften  alfo  is  applied  to  what  Alterations 
and  grow  to  the  Womb  till  fuch  are  made  in  the  Blood  Veflels, which 
time  as  by  their  Bignefs  or  want  may  be  called  the  fecond  Concoc- 
of  Nourifhment  they  made  one  tion,  and  that  in  the  Nerves,  Ft- 
another  drop  off,  Women  could  bres,  and  minuteft  Vefi'els,  not 
not  be  fenfibleof  their  Evacuation,  improperly  called  the  third,  and  laft 
for  they  muft  be  falling  off,  thro’  Concodion, 

the  whole  time  of  their  being  with  Concrete,  and  Concretion,  from  i 
Child.  But  when  the  Animalcule  cum,  and  crefco  to  grow- together, 
gets  into  an  Ovum  fit  to  receive  it,  is  the  Compoifition  or  Union  of  fe- 
and  tills  falls  thro’  one  of  the  Tub&  veral  Particles  together  into  a  vifi- 
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ble  Mafs,  whereby  it  becomes  of 
fome  particular  figure  and  Pro¬ 
perty. 

Concupifcence,  ftriftly  fignifies  the 
craving  ofany  Appetite,  but  is  mod: 
commonly  applied  to  that  of  Ve- 
nery. 

Condenfation,  is  confining  ordriv- 
ing  any  Fluid  into  a  lefs  compafs  in 
the  fame  manner  as  explained  under 
Concentration  ;  but  its  ufual  Signi- 
I  fication  is  fuch  a  Stoppage  and  Col- 
ledion  of  Vapour  as  is  made  by  the 
j  Top  of  an  Alembick,  whereby  it  is 
returned  in  the  Form  of  a  Liquid  5 
or  as  is  railed  into  a  Head  or  Re- 
j  ceiver,  there  to  harden  into  a  per- 
!  manent  and  folid  Subftance,  as  in 
;  Sublimations  of  all  kinds. 

I  ^  Condenfer^  a  ftrong  metalline 
!  VefTel,  wherein  to  croud  the  Air, 

5  by  means  of  a  Syringe  fafien’d 
i  thereto.  The  Defign  of  it  is  to 
i  be  converle  of  the  Air-Pump  j  fb 
s  that  as  by  means  of  that.  Bodies 
.  are  included  in  a  highly  rarify’d 
Air,  this  might  give  an  opportunity 
of  committing  them  to  Air  highly 
condenfed. 

Condiment  urn,  and  Condititray 
are  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  Pickles  or 
Liquors,  in  which  other  Bodies  are 
preferved  from  Decay  :  the  PeiTon 
doing  this  is  the  Conditor,  and  the 
thing  fo  preferved  the  Conditum, 
But  all  this  Branch  of  Pharmacy  is 
now  the  Bufinefs  of  him  we  call  a 
Confeftioner. 

CondudloVy  is  an  Infirument  to 
put  up  into  the  Bladder,  to  direft 
:  the  Knife  in  cutting  for  the  Stone : 
from  conducoy  to  lead. 

^  Condyloma,  from  yiovS'vK^,  Di- 
pti  ylrticulus,  is  the  knitting  of  the 
Bonp  in  Articulation,  but  more 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Fingers. 

Condylomat a ,  are  a  foft  kind  of 
I  Tumour  arifing  on  the  internal 
]  Coat  of  the  Anus,  unattended  with 


Pain,  and  of  the  natural  Colour  of 
the  Skin, 

Condyli,  are  the  little  Knots  or 
Protuberances  of  thofe  fhort  Bones 
which  make  them  thick  about  their 
Articulations,  as  on  the  Knuckles. 

Cone,  is  a  folid  Figure,  whole 
Bafe  is  a  Circle,  and  is  produced  by 
the  Revolution  of  the  Plane  of  a 
right  angled  Triangle  round  the 
perpendicular  Leg  j  and  in  Ana¬ 
tomy  a  Conical  VelTel  is  fuch  an 
one  as  from  one  End  continually 
grows  narrower  towards  the  otheiv 
till  it  terminates  almoft  in  a  Point  5 
and  fuch  are  the  Arteries,  except 
in  ^  very  few  Places,  where  for 
manifefi:  Ends,  they  become  Cylin¬ 
drical.  In  what  relpefts  this  af. 
fe(lfs  the  circulating  Fluid,  lee  Cir^  * 
culatton  and  Aorta. 

ConfeSlion,  may  fignify  any  Com- 
pofition,  from  cum,  and  facto  to 
make  up  together  j  but  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  a  particular  fort  of 
Medicine,  compounded  with  dry 
Ingredients  of  many  kinds,  pow¬ 
der  d  and  made  into  the  Confiftence 

of  a  thin  Eleduary  with  Honey  or 
Syrup. 

Confluent,  flowing  together,  are 
any  Liquors  joining  into  a  common 
Stream  5  but  this  is  generally  ufed 
for  that  fort  of  the  Small-Pox 
wherein  the  Puftles  run  into  one 
another. 

Conflux  ion,  cuppoiei,  is  ufed  much 
by  Hippocrates  and  his  Interpreter 
Galen,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  w’e  ufe 
Confent,  and  tranfpirable,  from  a 
Notion  that  Parts  at  a  diftance  have 
mutual  Confent  with  one  another, 
and  that  they  are  all  perlpirable  by 
many  fubtile  Steams,  Paracelflus 
according  to  his  way  exprelles  the 
former  by  Confederation. 

Conformation,  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
that  particular  Make  and  Conftruc- 
tion  W'h/ch  is  peculiar  to  every  la- 
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dividual :  and  hence  a  mala  Con- 
formatio  (ignifies  fome  Fault  in  the 
firft  Rudiments,  whereby  a  Pcrfon 
comes  into  the  World  crooked,  or 
with  Tome  of  the  Vifcera  or  Cavities 
unduly  proportioned.  Thus  many 
are  fubje^l:  to  incurable  Afthma’s, 
from  too  fmall  a  Capacity  of  the 
Thorax,  and  the  like. 

Conficatrices,  or  Co7ifi^rices,  are 
ufed  by'  many  Authors  for  fuch 
Women  who  have  learned  to  titu- 
late  one  another  with  their  Clitoris, 
in  imitation  of  venereal  Intercour- 
fes  with  ?den. 

Confufa  Febres,  are  fuch  Fevers 
which  come  together  alternately  in 
the  fame  Perfons,  but  keep  not  their 
Periods  and  Alterations  fo  exadly, 
as  to  be  eafily  diftingui died  from 
one  another. 

Coyigelation^  from  congelo  to  freeze 
together,  exprefles  the  fame  as  Cryf- 
tallization,  becaufe  in  that  the  Salts 
fhoot  together,  as  Ice  in  Freezing. 
It  is  alfo  applied  to  Liquors  which 
will  not  properly  freeze,  as  hy  Seri- 
honim  Largus  to  Oils  j  and  by  Ku- 
landm  with  many  others  to  any 
Fluids  which  by  (landing  become 
of  a  thicker  Confiftence.  By  fome 
it  is  likewife  applied  to  Diftempers 
that  occafion  ftiffnefs,  and  inapti¬ 
tude  to  Motion ;  and  others  call 
thofe  who  feem  to  lofe  their  Sen- 
fes  in  Extafy,  congelati,  Perfons 
froze, 

Congejlion,  the  fame  as  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Matter,  as  in  Abfeeifes  and 
.Tumours. 

Congeriss,  from  congrego,  to  ga¬ 
ther  together,  is  a  Colledion  or 
Parcel  of  Bodies  gathered  together 
into  one  Mafs  or  Compofition. 

Conglobate,  and 

Conglomerate  Gland*  See  Gland* 

Conglutination,  from  cum,  toge¬ 
ther  or  with,  and  Gluten^  Glue  j  is 
the  uniting  Parts  of  t^ie  Body  toge¬ 


ther  by  means  of  their  natural  Moi*- 
fture,  and  the  help  of  Bandage, 
or  by  the  fupply  of  vifeid  Parti¬ 
cles  :  and  in  the  laft  Acceptation  it 
differs  little  from  Accretion  or  Nou- 
rifhment. 

Congruity,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  that 
Aptitude  in  fome  Bodies  to  unite 
and  incorporate  from  a  Similitude 
or  Fitnefs  of  their  Figures,  as  In¬ 
congruity  is  an  Unfitnefs  of  their 
Surfaces  to  join  together.  Thus 
Quickfilver  will  unite  with  Gold, 
and  many  other  Metals,  but  will 
roll  off  from  Wood,  Stone,  Glafs, 
ere.  and  Water  that  will  wet  Salt 
and  diffolve  it,  will  flip  off  from 
Tallow  without  adhering  to  it,  as 
alfo  from  a  dudy  Surface,  and  from 
the  Feathers  of  Water-Fowl.  Two 
Drops  of  Water,  or  of  Mercury, 
will  on  contaft  immediately  join 
and  coalefce ;  but  Oil  of  Tartar 
poured  upon  Quickfilver,  and  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  on  that  Oil,  and  Oil 
of  Turpentine  on  that,  and  Air  o- 
ver  all,  will  remain  in  the  fame 
Veffel  without  any  manner  of  Uni¬ 
on  or  Mixture  with  each  other  : 
and  the  Caufe  of  this  is,  that  the 
Fiaures  of  fome  Bodies  will  not  ad- 
mit  other  Bodies  near  enough  to  be 
within  their  Spheres  of  Attradion, 
whereby  they  cannot  join  and  co¬ 
here  ;  but  where  their  fitnefs  of 
Figure  will  let  them  approach  near 
enough  to  feel  each  other’s  attrac¬ 
tive  Power,  they  clofe  and  hold 
together. 

Coniferous,  from  Conus  a  Cone, 
and  fero  to  bear,  are  fuch  Trees, 
Shrubs,  or  Herbs,  as  bear  a  fquam- 
mofe  fcaly  Fruit,  of  a  woody  Sub- 
fiance,  and  a  Figure  approaching 
to  that  of  a  Cone,  in  which  there 
are  many  Seeds  j  and  when  they 
are  ripe,  the  feveral  Cells  or  Parti¬ 
tions  in  the  Cone  gape  or  open, 
and  the  Seeds  drop  out.  Of  this 

kind 
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icmd  are  the  Fir,  Pine,  Beech,  and 
the  like. 

Conjugation^  being  by  fome  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Conjugium,  and 
Copulation  :  Piiracelfus  and  fome  o- 
ther  Chymifts  apply  it  to  particular 
Mixtures  of  feveral  things  together. 

ConjunHa  Caufa,  is  the  fame  as 
Continens^  which  fee  ;  and  Con- 
juntl.a  Signa  or  Symptomata,  are, 
according  to  Bellini  de  Febrlbus, 
fuch  as  fubhft  during  tlie  Courfe  of 
a  Diftemper  5  and  are  fometimes 
alfo  called  Concomltantla^  in  diftinc- 
tion  from  the  Antecedentla,  and 
Subfequentla,  And, 

ConjmttTi  Morbid  are  when  two 
or  more  Difeafes  come  together, 
which  are  diftinguifhed  into  Con- 
next  and  Confequentes,  the  former 
fubfifting  at  the  fame  time,  and  the 
latter  following  one  another. 

Conjuration,  according  to  Para- 
celfus,  exprell'es  the  Ceremony  di- 
reded  by  fome  Enthufiafts  for  the 
Cure  of  Diftempers,  wherein  Per- 
fons  laid  themfelves  under  Obliga¬ 
tions  by  Oath,  and  certain  Impreca¬ 
tions  j  and  whence  probably  comes 
our  common  Term  of  Conjurer^ 
who  is  a  Perfon  fuppofed  to  deal 
in  diabolical  Inchantmerts. 

Connatiis,  auyyum,  ufed  much 
by  Hippocrates,  lor  what  is  born 
with  a  Perfon  5  the  fame  with  con- 
genite  j  as 

Connutrltus^  is  what 

becomes  habitual  to  a  Perfon  from 
his  particular  Nourifhment,  or  what 
breaks  out  into  a  Difeafe  in  procefs 
of  Time,  which  gradually  had  its 
Foundation  in  the  firfl:  Aliments, 
as  from  fucking  a  didemper'd  Nurfe 
or  the  like. 

Conjequentla,  the  fame  as  Suhfe- 
quentia,  which  fee  under  Conjunha 
signa, 

Confervatlva  Medlclna,  called  by 
the  Creeks  ipvhct,>iltKii  and  vyt^yii. 


is  that  part  of  a  Phyfician’s  Care 
that  preferves  a  Perfon  in  Health, 
by  preventing  the  attack  of  a  Dif¬ 
temper,  in  diftinftion  from  the 
pharmaceiuick,  which  applies  Re¬ 
medies  to  the  difeafed. 

Conjunctiva  Tunica,  See  Adnata 
Tunica, 

^  Connlventes  FalvuU,  See  Intef- 
tines. 

Con  font  of  Parts,  is  that  Percep¬ 
tion  one  part  has  of  another  at  a 
diftance  by  means  of  fome  Fibres 
and  Nerves  which  are  common  to 
them  both,  or  communicated  by  o- 
ther  Branches  with  one  another  : 
and  thus  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder, 
by  vellicating  the  Fibres  there,  v/ill 
affe£f  and  draw  them  fb  much  into 
Spafms,  as  to  affedthe  Coats  of  the* 
Bowels  in  the  fame  manner  by  the 
intermediation  of  nervous  Threads, 
and  caufe  a  Cholick  there  j  and  alfo 
extend  their  Twitches  fometimes  fo 
far  as  the  Stomach,  and  occafion 
grievous  Vomitings.  And  the  Re¬ 
medy  therefore  in  fuch  Cafes  is  to 
regard  the  Part  originally  affeded, 
how  remote  and  grievous  foevei* 
may  be  the  Confequences  and 
Symptoms  in  other  places. 

Conferve,  is  a  Form  of  Medicine 
conniv’d  to  preferve  the  Flowers,. 
Herbs,  Pvoots,  Peels,  or  Fruits  of 
feveral  Simples,  as  near  as  poflible 
to  what  they  are  when  frelli  ga¬ 
thered.  And  this  is  done  with  Su¬ 
gar  j  a  triple  Quantity  to  thofe 
which  are  mold  moift  and  corrupti¬ 
ble,  and  a  double  Quantity  to  fuch 
as  are  lead:  fo.  See  the  Difpenfa- 
tory. 

Conjtjience,  from  confiflo,  to  ftand 
together,  is  the  particular  Degree 
of  Hardnefs  or  Softnefs  of  any  Bo¬ 
dy,  when  joined  with  an  AdjedfiVe 
exprellive  of  that  Condition  ;  but 
when  we  fay  a 
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Confijlent  Body,  it  is  fuch  a  one 
as  will  preferve  its  Form  without 
being  confined  by  any  Boundary, 
and  has  no  degree  of  Fluxility. 

Confolidate,  from  cam  and  foltdus, 
to  harden  together,  is  generally  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  uniting  and  hardning 
of  broken  Bones,  or  the  Lips  of 
Wounds.  And  the  Medicines  ufe- 
ful  in  thefe  Intentions  are  com¬ 
monly  called,  Confolidatmg  Medi¬ 
cines, 

(Jonfiipation ,  and  'Confiri^ion, 
from  conflringo,  to  bind  together, 
is  the  binding  up  Wounds,  or  clo- 
fing  the  Mouths  of  VefTels  fo  as  to 
prevent  any  Efflux  of  their  Con¬ 
tents. 

ConJlriHores,  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation,  are  Mufcles  of  the  Nofe, 
called  alfo  Depre(fores  Lahti  fuperio- 
ris,  DeprefTors  of  the  upper  Lip, 
which  arife  from  the  fourth  Bone  of 
the  upper  Jaw,  immediately  above 
the  Gums  of  the  Dentes  Incifores, 
and  afcending  are  inferted  into  the 
Roots  of  the  AU  Nafi,  and  fupe- 
rior  parts  of  the  upper  Lip;  they 
draw  the  upper  Lip  and  AU  Naji 
downwards.  There  is  alfo  the 

Conflritior  Labiorum,  which  runs 
its  Fibres  quite  round  the  Lips,  and 
in  Aftion  purfes  them  up  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  called  likewife 
Ofculatorius,  or  the  Kifling  Muf- 
cle.  All  the  Sphinders  are  of  this 
kind, 

Conflituent  Particles,  of  any  na¬ 
tural  Body,  are  thofe  Particles  of 
which  that  Body  is  compofed.  ■ 

Confumptmt,  from  confumo  to 
W^afte  ;  in  general  fignifies  a  defe£f 
of  Nouridiment,  or  the  decaying  of 
the  Body,  and  particularly  by  a 
wafte  of  mufcular  Flefh  :  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  attended  with  a  He£f:ick  Fe¬ 
ver  ;  and  is  divided  by  Phyficians 
into  feveral  Kinds,  according  to  the 
Variety  of  its  Caufes,  which  mull 


carefully  be  regarded  in  order  to  a 
Cure.  See  Morton  de  Phthif,  and 
the  Theatrum  Tahidorum, 

Cojitahi,  or  Contiguity,  from  con¬ 
tango  to  touch  together,  is  the  join¬ 
ing  one  Surface  to  another  without 
any  Interflice  ;  and  hence  becaufe 
very  few  Surfaces  are  capable  of 
touching  in  all  points,  and  the  Co- 
hefioii  of  Bodies  is  in  proportion  to 
their  Contafts,  thofe  Bodies  will 
flick  faftefl  together  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  moft  Contafl:. 

Contagion,  from  the  fame  Deri¬ 
vation,  is  the  communicating  or 
transferring  a  Difcafe  from  one  Bo¬ 
dy  to  another,  by  certain  Steams  or 
Effluvia  tranfmitted  from  the  Body 
of  a  fick  Perfon,  Some  Difeafes 
are  thus  propagated  by  an  immedi¬ 
ate  Contaft  or  Touch,  as  the  Mad- 
nefs  of  a  Dog,  which  is  communi¬ 
cated  by  biting  ;  and  the  Venom  of 
the  venereal  Difeafe,  which  is  tranf¬ 
mitted  from  the  infedfed  Perfon  ill 
the  Aft  of  Copulation  :  and  fome- 
times  a  Diflemper  is  conveyed  by 
infefted  Clothes,  as  the  Itch  ;  and 
there  are  fome  Contagions  tranf¬ 
mitted  thro*  the  Air  to  a  great  dif- 
tance,  as  the  Plague,  and  other 
peftilential  Diftempers  ;  in  which 
Cafes  the  Air  is  even  faid  to  be  con¬ 
tagious,  that  is,  full  of  contagious 
Particles.  See  Poifon. 

Contents,  is  the  Matter  contained 
in  any  Veflel,  Canal,  or  the  like. 

Contingent,  is  applied  to  what 
happens  in  the  CouiTe  of  a  Difeafe,^ 
without  any  previous  Signs,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  common  Tenour  of 
fuch  a  Diflemper. 

Continent,,  Caufe  of  a  DIftemperj 
is  that  on  which  the  Difeafe  depends 
fo  immediately,  that  it  continues 
fo  long  as  that  remains,  and  no 
longer:  As  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder 
may  be  the  Continent  Caufe  of  the 
Siippreflion  of  Urine^ 

Connmnt 
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Continent  Fever,  is  that  which 
i  ^  goes  on  to  a  Crifis  without  any  In- 
'  termiflion  or  Remillion  :  and  a 
I  Continual  Fever,  is  that  which 
fometimes  remits,  but  isneverquite 
off  ^  that  is,  the  Patient  is  forne- 
times  better,  but  never  quite  free  of 
the  Fever.  Thefe  Significations  do 
,  not  ftridly  anfwer  to  the  Import  of 
the  Terms,  for  which  reafon  no 
notice  is  taken  of  their  Derivation, 
Continuity y  is  that  Texture  or 
Cohefion  of  the  Parts  of  an  animal 
Body  which  they  naturally  enjoy, 
and  upon  the  Deftruftion  of  which 
by  foreign  Accidents,  there  is  faid 
to  be  a  Solution  of  Continuity. 

Contortion,  fignifies  the  twilling 
a  Member  from  its  natural  Situation  5 
which  happens  in  moft  Difloca- 
tions  ;  and  fometimes  in  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner  to  the  Head, 
from  fome  Diforders  upon  the  Muf- 
cles  of  the  Neck. 

ContraHion,  from  contraho,  to 
draw  together,  exprefies  the  fhrink- 
ing  up  of  a  Fibre,  when  it  is  ex¬ 
tended  :  and 

ContradJile,  is  fiich  a  Body  as 
when  extended  has  a  Property  of  fo 
drawing  it  felf  up  again  to  that  Di- 
menfion  it  was  in  before  Exten- 
fion.  For  the  Caufe  of  this  Pro¬ 
perty,  wdiich  is  of  the  utmoft  Con- 
fequence  to  a  right  underftanding 
the  animal  OEconomy,  fee  Fihe» 

Contra-Fijfure,  is  when  any  one 
has  received  a  Blow  on  one  fide  of  a 
Limb,  fo  as  to  have  the  Bone  crack’d 
on  the  contrary  j  but  whether  this 

(ever  happens,  is  much  to  be  quef- 
tion’d  :  from  contra,  on  the  other 
fide,  and  Fijfura,  a  Crack, 
j  Contra-Indication,  is  an  Indica- 
ij  tion  which  forbids  that  to  be  done 
i  which  the  main  Scope  of  a  Difeafe 
points  out  at  firfi. 

Contujton^  is  a  Bruife,  which 


flagnates  the  Juices  Capillaries 
for  fome  time, 

Convalefcence,  is  that  fpace  from 
the  departure  of  a  Difeafe,  and  the 
Recovery  of  the  Strength  which  was 
lofi:  by  it. 

Converge,  or  Converging  Kays, 
are  thofe  W’^hich  go  from  divers 
Points  of  the  Objeft,  and  incline 
towards  one  another. 

Convex,  from  conveho,  to  carry 
our,  is  the  external  round  Part  of 
any  Body  oppofite  to  the  hollow, 
and  commonly  in  Anatomy  called 
Protuberance. 

Convulfion,  from  Convello,  to 
pull  together,  is  an  involuntary  Con- 
tradion  of  the  Fibres  and  Mufcles, 
whereby  the  Body  and  Limbs  are 
preternaturally  diftorted.  A  great 
many  Dilbrders  are  included  under 
this  Term,  having  different  Names 
according  to  the  Parts  they  affed, 
or  the  Caufes  they  are  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  5  and  the  Caufes  here¬ 
of  being  manifold,  all  Confidera- 
tions  with  regard  to  a  Remedy,  are 
entirely  to  be  guided  by  thofe  Difi. 
tindions.  See  Epilepfy. 

Coolers  :  Thefe  may  be  confider’d 
under  two  Divifions  :  i.  Thofe 
which  produce  an  immediate  Senfe 
of  Cold  ;  which  are  fuch  as  have 
their  Parts  in  lefs  motion  than  thofe 
of  the  Organs  of  Feeling.  And  zi 
Such  as  by  a  particular  Vifcidity  or 
Groffnefs  of  Parts,  gi\^e  a  greater 
Confiftence  to  the  animal  Fluids 
than  they  had  before,  w'hereby  they 
cannot  move  fo  fall,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  have  lefs  of  that  intefiine  Force 
on  which  their  Heat  depends.  The 
former  are  Fruits,  all  acid  Liquors, 
and  common  Waters  j  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  fuch  as  Cucumbers,  and  all 
Subftances  producing  Vifcidity  i 
both  may  be  ufed  by  a  knoW' 
ing  Phyfician  to  anfwer  many  good 
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Intentions  in  Medicine^  and  both 
do  a  great  deal  of  Mifchief  in  the 
hands  ot  the  Ignorant. 

Copula^  Copulation i  ftrict- 

ly  hgnifying  the  Conjunction  of 
Male  and  Female  in  the  aCt  of 
Generation,  but  ufed  by  fome  Phy- 
fical  Writers,  for  a  peculiar  Mix¬ 
ture  of  fome  Bodies  wiih  others. 

Cor.  See  Heart. 

Coracohrachialis ,  from 
CorvHSy  a  Crow,  but  here  fignify- 
ing  only  the  Beak^  from  its  Shape, 
and  Brachium,  the  Arm  i  is  a  Muf- 
cle  that  arifes  from  the  Procejfus 
Coracoides  and  ScapulUy  by  a  tendi¬ 
nous  Beginning  j  and  palling  over 
the  Articulation,  is  inferted  into 
the  middle  and  internal  Part  of  the 
Humerus ;  and  with  the  Deltoides 
and  Supra-Spinatus,  lifts  the  Arm 
upwards. 

Coracoh’joid&us.  Dr.  Keil  fays 
this  is  wrong  named,  for  it  arifes 
not  from  the  Procejfus  Coracoides^ 
but  from  the  upper  Edge  of  the 
Scapula,  near  its  Neck,  and  af- 
cending  obliquely  under  the  Mafloi- 
dms,  is  inferted  into  the  Os  Hyoides, 
which  it  pulls  obliquely  downwards. 
The  Belly  of  this  Mufcle  is  a  little 
tendinous  in  the  middle,  that  the 
VeBels  which  go  to  the  Plead  be 
not  comprelTed  when  it  aCfeth. 

Coracoides,  is  a  Procefs  in  the 
Shoulder  blade  in  the  fhape  of  a 
Crow’s-Bill.  from  the  foregoing  Ety¬ 
mology. 

Corallinum,  is  a  DiftinCfion  gi¬ 
ven  by  Paracelfus  to  a  mercurial 
Preparation,  which  he  calls  Arca¬ 
num  Corallinum  5  being  the  red  Pre¬ 
cipitate  deflagrated  with  Spirit  of 
Wine. 

Cordial.  Whatfoever  raifes  the 
Spirits,  and  gives  fudden  Strength 
and  Chearfulnefs,  is  termed  Cordial, 
or  comforting  the  Heart.  To  un- 
dsrftand  the  Operation  of  this  upon 
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a  human  Body,  it  is  necelTary  to 
confider,  that  a  Languor  or  Faint- 
nefs,  mull:  either  tbe  the  Confe- 
quence  of  too  much  Exercife,  too 
long  Watching,  or  too  great  a  Hur¬ 
ry  of  the  animal  Funftions,  as  in 
fome  Diffempers  j  all  which  fo  far 
wafte  or  diflipate  the  nervous  Fluid, 
or  animal  Spirits,  that  the  Solids 
cannot  repeat  with  wonted  Vigour 
their  neceflary  Motions  j  or  fuch 
Depreflion  mufl:  arife  from  the  Ob- 
ftrudion  of  fome  natural  Evacua¬ 
tion,  and  generally  that  of  Perfpi- 
ration,  from  external  Cold,  which 
lays  a  load  upon  the  Conftitudon, 
and  produces  the  fame  Senfation, 
as  a  Diminution  of  Strength  with 
the  ufual  Weight.  In  both  thefe 
Cafes,  the  manner  by  which  a  Cor¬ 
dial  ads,  is  the  fame,  fince  it  muft 
produce  its  Effeds  by  adding  to  the 
Springinefs  and  Force  of  the  Fibres. 
And  as  this  Change  is  mofl:  remark¬ 
able  from  fpirituous  Liquors  j  it  may 
be  of  ufe,  firfl:  to  examine  how 
they  come  to  obtain  fuch  a  Deno¬ 
mination,  whereby  we  may  the 
better  underftand  how  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  taken  in  Subffance  operate  in 
producing  the  fame  Effed  5  and 
this  will  be  found  to  confifl:  only  in 
their  Subtilty,  and  Finenefs  of  Parts. 

It  may  be  fuflicient  therefore  to  at¬ 
tend  to  every  one’s  Experience,  that 
the  more  fpirituous  any  thing  is 
v^hich  enters  into  the  Stomach,  the 
fooner  a  Perfon  feels  its  cordial  Ef¬ 
feds  :  For  that  Increafe  of  Vigour 
which  a  Man  obtains  from  common 
Food,  altho  it  is  the  mofl:  natural 
and  durable,  is  not  immediately 
enough  obtained,  to  procure  the 
Inftruments  thereof  the  Appellation  , 
of  Cordial  5  fince  they  muft  pafs  ! 
thro’  feveral  Comminutions  or  Di- 
geftions,  and  be  a  long  time  ere 
thev  arrive  to  fuch  a  Finenefs  as 
to  be  difpenfed  to  the  Nerves  j  | 
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whereas  a  fpirituous  Subfiance  is  fo 
fine  and  fiibtile  in  all  its  parts  be¬ 
fore  it  is  taken,  that  it  feems  to  en¬ 
ter  and  Toak  into  the  Nerves  as 
foon  as  it  touches  them  j  where-^ 
upon  their  Vibrations  are  invigora¬ 
ted,  and  all  Senfe  of  Faintnefs  is 
removed.  And  upon  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  it  is,  that  Volatiles  affed  the 
Nofe,  being  fo  extremely  fubtile 
as  to  penetrate  the  Olfaciory  Nerves 
I  as  foon  as  they  comeat  them.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  the  Effluvia  or  Steams 
of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  all  things 
deemed  Cordial,  operate  upon  the 
Organs  of  Smelling. 

Cornea  Tunica^  is  the  third  Coat 
of  the  Eye,  fo  called  from  its  Sub- 
ffance  refembling  the  Horn  of  a 
Xanthorn  ;  it  is  fituate  in  the  fore¬ 
part,  and  furrounded  by  the  White. 
It  has  a  greater  Conyexity  than  the 
reft  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye,  and 
is  compofed  of  feveral  parallel  La- 
mm&y  which  are  nouriHied  byma- 
1  ny  Blood- Veftels,  fo  fine,  as  not 
j  to  hinder  even  the  fmalleft  Rays  of 
1  Light  from  entring  the  Eye  j  and 
i  it  has  a  moft  exquiiite  Senfe,  that 
Upon  the  leaft  Pain,  the  Tears  might 
be  ftjueezed  out  of  the  Lachrymal 
i  Gland,  to  wafh  oflP  any  Filth,  which 
by  flicking  to  the  Cornea  might  ren- 
1  der  it  cloydy  or  dim. 

I  Cornictuate  Plants,  are  fuch  as 
I-  after  they  have  blown  in  Flower, 

I  produce  many  diftind  and  horned 
iPods,  or  Seed-Veftels,  called  ^'dl- 
qm,  and  the  Plants  alfo  for  that 
reafon,  SUii^uous  ^^izmsi 

Corollary,  is  an  ufeful  Confe- 
quence  drawn  from  fomething 
which  had  been  before  advanced 
or  demonftraied,  often  ufed  in  Geo- 
inetrv. 

I  y 

,  QoronaVts,  is  the  ftrft  Suture  of 
■  ffle  Skull.  It  reaches  tranfverfly 
'  “pUi  one  Temple  to  the  other  ;  it 
;  joins  the  Os  Promts  with  the;  OjJa 


P anetaria.  i  his  is  open  the  breadth 
of  a  Finger  or  two  in  the  middle  iii 
young  Children,  but  grows  dofer 
with  Age  5  altho  fometimes  by 
Convulfion-Fits,  or  a  bad  Conform 
mation,  it  not  only  clofes  in  Chil- 
dien,  but  the  Edges  fhoot  over  on^ 
another  j  which  is  what  the  good 
Women  call  Head-Mould  Shot,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  feldom  live  long. 

Coronary  rejfels,  are  the  tm 
Branches  which  the  great  Arterif 
fpreads  over  the  out-fide  of  tM 
Heart,  for  its  iupply  with  Blood  and 
Nouriiliment  before  it  pierces  the 
Perlcardiumi  See  Heart,  The  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Veins  which  furround  thi 
left  Orifice  of  the  Stomach,  ar^ 
likewife  by  fome  Anatomifts  fa 
called. 

Corone,  is  a  fharp  Procefs  of  the 
lower  Jaw-bone,  fo  called  from  its 
likenefs  to  a  Crow’s  Beak,  from 
a  Crow.  See  Adax^ 

ilia  inferior. 

^  Corpora  Cavernofd.  See  Gsncrd-^ 
tion^  Parts  of,  proper  to  Men  ;  and 

Corpora  Nervofa  Penis,  called  a^ 
fo  Corpora  Cavernofa  j  thefe  are 
two  fpongy  Bodies  arifing  diftindly 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  O s  Pu« 
hisi  A  little  from  their  Root  they 
come  clofe  together;^  being  only  di¬ 
vided  by  a  Membrane,  which  at 
its  beginning  is  pretty  thick,  but  as 
It  approaches  to  the  End  of  thg 
Yard,  grows  thinner  and  thinner, 
where  the  Corpora  Cavernofa  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  middle  of  the  Glansi 
The  external  Subftarfee  of  theffl 
fpongy  Bodies  is  haffl,'  thick,  and 
white.  The  internal  is  compofed 
®f  Auall  Fibres  and  Membranes^' 
which  form  a  fort  of  loofe  Net¬ 
work,  upon  which  the  Branches  cjf 
the  Blood-Veftels  are  curioufiy 
fpread.  When  the  Blood  is  ftopp’d 
in  the  great  Veins  of  the  Penis  it 
runs  thi'o’  feveral  fmall  Holes  in  th^ 

^  ^  fi-da,s 
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fides  of  their  capillary  Branches  in¬ 
to  the  Cavities  of  the  Net-work,  by 
which  means  the  Corpora  Cavernofa 
become  diftended,and  by  that  means 
the  Penti  erected. 

Corpora  Pyram't^alla,  are  two 
Protuberances  of  the  under  Part  of 
the  Cerebellumy  about  an  Inch  long, 
which  from  their  Refemblance  to  a 
Pyramid  in  fhape,  are  thus  called  : 
and  on  each  fide  of  them  towards 
their  lower  End,  there  are  two  more, 
which  becaufe  of  their  Figure  alfo 
in  the  Likenefs  of  an  Olive,  are 
called  Corpora  Olivaria.  Further, 
when  the  Blood  hath  difchargedit 
felf  of  the  Seed  in  the  Tefticles,  it 
returns  by  the  Veins,  which  rifing 
in  feveral  Branches  from  the  Tefiesy 
tend  towards  the  Abdomen  in  the 
Produftion  of  the  Peritoneum  the 
fame  way  the  Arteries  come  down  : 
In  their  Progrefs  their  Branches  fre¬ 
quently  inofculate,  and  divide  again, 
till  they  come  near  the  Abdomen, 
and  then  they  all  unite  in  one  Trunk-, 
and  there,  becaufe  of  their  fhape, 
are  alfo  called  Corpora  Pyramida- 
lia. 

Corpus,  Body,  ftridly  expreffes 
the  fame  as  Matter  5  which  fee. 

Corpus  Callofum,  is  the  upper 
Part  or  Covering  of  the  two  lateral 
Ventricles,  appearing  immediately 
under  the  Procefs  of  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter,  below  the  Depth  of  all  the 
Circumvolutions  of  the  Brain,  and 
formed  by  the  Union  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  Fibres  of  each  fidd 

Corpus  Glandulofum.  See  Pro- 
fiate. 

Corpus  Reticulare.  See  Cutis, 

CorpufcleSy  a  Diminutive  of  Cor¬ 
pus,  Body  i  fignify  the  minute  Parts 
or  Particles,  or  Atoms,  of  which 
any  Body  is  conftituted.  And  that 
way  of  reafoning  which  endeavours 
to  explain  things,  by  the  Motion, 
figure,  and  Pofition  of  thefe  mi¬ 


nute  Ingredients  of  mixed  Bodies, 
has  of  late,  and  particularly  from 
the  Authority  of  Mr,  Boyle,  been 
called  the 

Corpufcular  Philo fophy  :  The  chief 
Principles  of  which  are,  i.  That 
there  is  but  one  Catholick  or  Uni- 
verfal  Matter,  which  is  an  extended 
impenetrable  and  divifible  Subftance 
common  to  all  Bodies,  and  capable 
of  all  Forms.  2.  That  this  Matter, 
in  order  to  form  the  vaft  Variety  of 
natural  Bodies,  muft  have  Motion  in 
fome  or  all  its  defignable  Parts  5  and 
that  this  Motion  was  given  to  Mat¬ 
ter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all 
Things,  and  has  all  manner  of  Di¬ 
rection  and  Tendencies.  3.  That 
Matter  muft  alfo  be  actually  divided 
into  Parts,  and  each  of  thefe  primi¬ 
tive  Particles,  Fragments,  or  Atoms 
of  Matter,  muft  have  its  proper 
Magnitude,  Figure,  and  Shape.  4. 
That  thefe  differently  fized  and 
fhaped  Particles  have  different  Or¬ 
ders,  Pofitions,  Situations,  and  Pof- 

tures,  from  whence  all  the  Variety 
✓  # 

of  compound  Bodies  arifes.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  fecond  Book 
of  Opticks,  fhews  a  way  of  guef- 
{ing  with  great  Accuracy,  at  the 
ffzes  of  the  component  Corpufcles 
or  Particles,  of  which:  Bodies  are 
conftituted. 

Corrector,  is  fuch  an  noigredient 
in  a  Compofition  as  guards  againft, 
or  abates  the  Force  of  another  ;  as  ; 
thelixivial  Salts  prevent  the  grievous  > 
Vellications  of  refinous  Purges,  by 
dividing  their  Particles,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  their  Adhefions  to  the  inteftinal* 
Membranes,  whereby  they  fome— 
times  occafion  intolerable  Gripings 
and  as  Spices  and  Carminative:" 
Seeds  alfo  affift  in  the  eafier  O— 
peration  of  fome  Catharticks,  byh 
dilTipating  Collections  of  Wind.  Int 
the  making  a  Medicine  likewife,;, 
fuch  a  thing  is  called  a  Corrector^ 
“  whichl 
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which  deftroys  or  diminiOies  a 
Quality  in  that  it  could  not  other- 
otherwife  be  difpenfed  with :  Thus 
Turpentines  may  be  called  the  Cor- 
reftors  of  Quickhlver  by  deftroying 
its  Fluxility,  and  making  it  thereby 
capable  of  Mixture  j  and  thus  redi- 
fy’d  Spirit  of  Wine  breaks  off  the 
Points  of  fome  Acids,  fo  as  to  make 
them  become  fafe  and  good  Reme¬ 
dies  which  before  were  deftrudive. 
Corroborate,  to  ftrengthen, 

fee  Strength, 

\  Corroborating  Medicines,  are  fuch 
I  as  increafe  the  Strength  of  the  Body, 

I  by  enlivening  the  vita]  Faculties. 

Corrojion,  and  to  corrode,  from 
corrodo,  to  eat  away.  This  is  a 
particular  Species  of  DilTolution  of 
Bodies,  either  by  an  acid  or  a  faline 
Menftruum  :  fo  that  it  will  be  of 
fome  Afljftance  in  the  underftand- 
ing  hereof  to  know  what  is  necedary 
to  Diffolution,  which  fee.  But  this 
is  peculiar  to  Corrofion,  that  it  is 
almoft  wholly  defigned  for  the  Re- 
folution  of  Bodies  which  are  moft 
!  ftrongly  compared,  fuch  as  Bones 
\  and  Metals  j  fo  that  the  Menftru- 
I  urns  here  employ’d  have  a  confide- 
l|  rable  Moment  or  Force  ;  the  reafon 
||  of  which,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
trace  out  more  diftin£fly.  Thefe 
Liquors  whether  acid  or  urinous, 
are  nothing  but  Salts  diifolved  in  a 
little  Phlegm ;  Therefore  thefe  be¬ 
ing  folid,  and  confequently  con¬ 
taining  a  confiderable  Quantity  of 
Matter,  do  both  attract  one  ano¬ 
ther  more,  and  are  alfo  more  at- 
trafted  by  the  Particles  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  which  is  to  be  diffolved  i  and 
as  their  Attradions  at  equal  Dif. 

Itances  are  proportional  to  their 
Bulks,  c&teris  paribttsi  fo  when  the 
more  folid  Bodies  are  put  into  fa- 
line  Menftruums,  the  Attradion  is 
ftronger  than  in  other  Solutions  j 
I  and  the  Motion,  which  is  always 


proportional  to  the  Attradion,  more 
violent :  So  that  we  may  eafily  con¬ 
ceive  when  the  Motion  is  in  fuch  a 
manner  increafed,  it  fhould  drive 
the  Srdts,  like  fo  many  Darts,  into 
the  Pores  of  the  Bodies,  and  open 
and  loofen  the  Cohefion  of  them, 
tho  ever  fo  firm.  And  this  may  be 
obfeTved  in  Corrofion,  that  the 
more  minute  the  Particles  of  the 
Menftruum  are,  they  penetrate  the 
fooner,  and  with  the  greater  Force ; 
For  the  Motion  which  Attradion 
produces,' is  always  greateftand  moft 
confiderable  in  the  leaft  Corpufcles, 
and  is  almoft  next  to  nothing  in  the 
large  ones  j  for  a  fmall  Corpufcle  is 
carried  with  a  confiderableVelocity, 
when  a  greater,  by  reafon  of  its 
large  Surface,  is  often  obftruded  by 
the  ambient  Fluid,  and  deprived  of 
all  Motion.  And  there  is  another 
Advantage  gained  by  this  Minute- 
nefs  of  the  Particles,  that  they  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  the  Body  to  be 
diftblved,  without  which  the  attrac¬ 
tive  Force  would  not  be  felt.  Hence 
thofe  very  Salts  which  dfflblved  in 
Water  will  hardly  touch  Metals,  if 
once  turned  into  acid  Spirits,  will 
eafily  penetrate  and  conquer  them  i 
For  in  Diftillation,  not  only  a  great¬ 
er  Qiiantity  of  Water  remains,  but 
the  faline  Bodies  are  fo  minutely 
broken  and  divided  by  the  Fire,  as 
to  make  them  more  readily  capable 
of  being  moved  by  an  attradive 
Force  ;  and  therefore  fuch  a  diftilPd 
Menftruum  is  much  more  efficaci¬ 
ous  than  any  Solution  of  Salt  made 
with  W ater.  See  Menjlruum, 

Corrugate,  is  to  wrinkle  or  purfe 
up,  as  the  Skin  is  drawn  into  Wrin¬ 
kles  by  Cold,  or  any  other  Caufe. 

Corrugator  Supercilii^  each  Eye^ 
brow  has  one.  It  is  a  Mufcle  ari- 
fing  from  the  great  Canthus  of  the 
Orbit,  and  terminating  in  the  Skin 
the  middle  of  the  Eye-brows. 

^  I  Spl|3§ 
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^orne  i-eckoii  this  Pair  only  a  Pro- 
"  lonpation  of  the  Frontales  j  their 
[Name  declares  their  Ufe^  from  cor- 
rugo^  to  wrinkle  "up,  or  knit  the 

Brows. 

Cortet^: ;  the  Peruvian-Barky  is  fo 
called  by  way  of  Preheminence, 
|his  word  being  a  common  Name 
for  any  Bark,  or  Covering;  whence. 

Cortical  Sub  fiance.  See  Cinuerim 
fious  Subfiance, 

Corrugent  Muficle,  See  Corru- 
^ator  Supercilii, 

Corruptiony  is  the  Deftruflion,  or 
^t  lead;  the  Ceilation  for  a  Time, 
pf  the  proper  Mode  of  Exiftence 
pf  any  natural  Body  j  for  whenever 
^  Body  lofes  all,  or  any  of  thofe 
^^ccidents  which  are  eifentially  ne- 
cefTary  to  the  conftituting  it  of  fuch 
a  particular  kind,  it  is  then  faid  to 
be  corrupted  or  deftroy’d,  and  lofes 
its  former  Denomination,  being  not 
now  a  Body  of  the  kind  it  was  be¬ 
fore  But  nothing  can  be  deftroy’d 
as  to  its  Subftance  or  Materiality  j 
for  as  in  (generation  nothing  of  Mat¬ 
ter  is  produced  that  did  not  before 
fo  in  Corruption  nothing  more 
Is  loft  than  that  particular  Modi¬ 
fication  which  was  its  Form,  and 
made  it  be  of  fuch  a  Species. 

Corymhus,  in  general  fignifies 
the  Top  of  any  thing  j  but  amongft 
the  antient  Botanifis  it  was  ufed  to 
cxprefs  the  Bunches  or  Clufters  of 
Berries  of  Ivy,  or  the  like :  Some 
alfo  call  the  top  of  the  Stalk  of  a 
Plant,  when  it  is  fo  fubdivided  and 
adorned  with  Flowers  or  Fruits, 
that  it  makes  a  round  fpherical  Fi¬ 
gure,  by  this  Name  ;  as  the  Tops 
pf  Leeks,  Onions,  and  the  like  - 
and  others  confound  the  Word 
with  Umbella,  which  expreffes  the 
fiowry  Tops  of  fuch  Plants  as  have 
their  Branches  and  Flowers  fpread 
round  into  the  Form  of  what  our 
'Women,  now  ?all  an  Umbrella^ 


But  amongft  our  modern  Botanifts 
it  is  ufed  for  a  compounded  difcous 
Flovcer,  whofe  Seeds  are  not  pap- 
pous,  or  do  not  fly  away  in  Down  ; 
fuch  are  the  Flowers  of  Dailies, 
common  Marygold,  and  there¬ 
fore  Mr.  Ray  makes  one  Genus  of 
Plants  to  be  fuch  as  have  a  com-? 
pound  difcous  Flower,  but  without 
any  downy  Wings  to  carry  off  their 
Seeds  j  and  thefe  he  calls 

Corymbiferous  Plants,  which  are 
diftinguifhed  into  fuch  as  have  a 
radiate  Flower,  as  the  Plos  Solis, 
Calendula,  err,  and  fuch  as  have  a 
naked  Flower,  as  the  Abrotonum, 

F sLmineumy  F-upatorium,  Artemifia  ; 
to  which  are  added  the  Corymbife- 
ris  Jffines,  or  thofe  a-kin  hereunto, 
fuch  as  Scabious,  DipfacuSy  Carduus, 
and  the  like. 

Coryza,  is  a  Defluxion  of  ferous 
fbarp  Flumoiits  from  the  Glands  of 
the  Head,  upon  a  Diminution  of 
Perfpiration,  or  taking  Cold. 

Cofrnetick,  from  orno, 

to  beautify  5  are  fuch  Medicines  as 
preferve  Smoothnefs  and  Beauty  to 
the  Skill. 

Cofia,  The  Ribs  :  Of  thefe  there  i 
are  24  in  Number,  viz,  12,  on  each 
fide  the  iv  Vertebra  of  the  Back  5 
they  are  crooked,  and  like  to  the 
Segments  of  a  Circle  :  they  grow 
flat  and  broad  as  they  approach  the 
Sternum,  but  the  nearer  they  are 
to  the  Vertebra  they  are  the  rounder 
and  thicker  ;  at  which  end  they  have 
a  round  Head,  which  being  covered 
with  a  Cartilage,  is  received  into  the 
Sinus  in  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra  5 
and  at  the  Neck  of  each  Head 
(except  the  two  laft  Ribs)  there 
is  a  fmall  Tubercle,  which  is  alfo  re-  ■ 
ceived  into  the  Sinus  of  the  tranf-  ■ 
verfe  Procefles  of  the  fame  Verte-  • 
hra.  The  Ribs  thus  articulated,  , 
make  an  acute  Angle  with  the  lower  1 
Vertebra^  The  Ribs  have  each  a  ; 

fmall 
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fmall  Canal  or  SmuSy  which  runs 
along  their  under  (Ides,  in  which 
lies  a  Nerve,  Vein,  and  Artery, 
Their  Extremities  which  are  faftned 
to  the  Sternum^  are  cartilaginous, 
and  the  Cartilages  make  an  obtule 
Angle  with  the  bony  Part  of  the 
Ribs  5  this  Angle  refpefts  the  Head. 
The  Cartilages  are  harder  in  Wo¬ 
men  than  in  Men,  that  they  may  bet¬ 
ter  bear  the  Weight  of  their  Breads, 
The  Ribs  are  of  two  forts  :  the  fe- 
ven  upper  are  called  Cofi&  ver^,  be- 
I  caufe  their  cartilaginous  Ends  are 
I  received  into  the  Sinus  of  the  Ster¬ 
num  :  The  five  lower  are  called 
i  falfA,  becaufe  they  are  fofter  and 
fhorter,  of  which  only  the  firft  is 
joined  to  the  Extremity  of  the  Ster- 
!  num,  the  cartilaginous  Extremities 
of  the  reft  being  tied  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  thereby  leaving  a  greater 
Space  for  the  Dilatation  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Entrails.  The  laft  of 
thefe  falfe  Ribs  is  fhorter  than  all 
I  the  reft  :  it  is  not  tied  to  them,  but 
fometimes  to  the  Mufculus  obliquus 
defcendens.  If  the  Ribs  had  been 
I  articulated  with  the  Bodies  of  the 
VertehrA  at  right  Angles,  the  Cavity 
!  of  the  Thorax  could  never  have 
I  been  enlarged  in  breathing.  If  each 
I  Rib  had  been  a  rigid  Bone  articula- 
:  ted  to  the  tranfverfe  Proceftes  of  the 

'  Vertehr&y  the  Sternum  could  not 
have  been  thruft  out  to  that  degree 
as  it  is  now,  or  the  Cavity  of  the 
Thorax  could  not  have  encreafed 
I  fo  much  as  is  requifite  in  Infpira- 
!  tion  :  For  when  the  Ribs  are  pulled 
j  up  by  the  intercoftal  Mufcles,  the 
1  Angle  which  the  Cartilages  at  the 
I  Sternum  make  with  the  bony  part 

I  ‘  of  the  Rib  muft  be  increafed,  and 
i  confequently  its  Subtenfe,  or  the 
,i|  Diftance  between  the  Sternum  and 
f  I  the  tranfverfe  Proceftes,  lengthened. 

I I  Now  becaufe  the  Rib  cannot  move 
1 1  beyond  the  tranfverfe  Procefs,  upon 


the  account  ofits  Articulation  with  it, 
therefore  the  Sternum  muft  be  either 
thruft  to  the  other  fide,  or  elfe  out¬ 
wards  :  It  cannot  move  to  the  other 
fide,  becaufe  of  an  equal  Prefture 
upon  the  fame  account  there  j  and 
therefore  it  isthruft  outwards, or  the 
diftance  between  the  Sternum  and 
the  Vertebra  is  increafed.  The  laft 
Ribs  which  do  not  reach  the  Ster- 
nwn,  and  confequently  conduce  no¬ 
thing  in  this  Adion,  are  not  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  tranfverfe  Proceftes. 
If  we  fuppofe  the  Cavity  of  the 
Thorax  to  be  half  a  Spheroid, whofe 
Semi-Axis  is  the  Height  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax,  or  Inches,  and  the  Diame¬ 
ter  of  its  greater  Circle  1 2  Inches, 
then  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  con¬ 
tains  1130  cLibick  Inches  ;  but  in 
an  eafy  Infpiration,  the  Sternum  is 
raifed  of  an  Inch,  upon  which 
account  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax 
is  increafed  to  1150  cubick  Inches. 
To  this  if  be  added  the  Space  which 
the  jyiaphragm  leaves,  which  is  the 
Segment  of  a  Sphere,  whofe  Dia¬ 
meter  is  IS  Inches,  and  the  Solidi¬ 
ty  of  the  Segment  183  Inches,  there 
will  be  22,  Inches  more,  if  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  defeends  but  one  Inch  5  but 
if  it  defeends  one  Inch  and  a  halfi 
it  leaves  room  for  52  Inches  of  Air 
to  enter  5  and  if  it  defeends  two 
Inches,  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax 
will  be  encreafed  upon  the  account 
of  the  Motion  of  the  Diaphragm 
above  8(J  Inches  :  fo  that  in  the 
leaft  Infpiration  that  can  be  fuppo- 
fed,  the  Lungs  are  diftended  with 
42  Inches  of  Air,  and  they  may  be 
fo  fometimes  with  above  70,  or 
100. 

Cotyla,  or  Cotyle,  the  fame  with 
Acetabulum,  which  fee. 

Coiyledones,  are  little  Glands  dijf- 
perfed  up  and  down  the  outermoft 
Membrane  of  the  Foetus,  faid  to  fe- 
parate  a  nutritious  Juice,  and  thus 
H  4  called 
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called  from  the  refemblance  to  the 
Herb  Pennywort,  called  in  Latin 
Cotyledon*  See  Chorion, 

Coxa  Os,  is  joined  to  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Qs  facrum  ;  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  three  or  four  Bones,  of 
which  the  lower  is  ftill  lefs  than 
the  upper,  till  the  laft  ends  in  a 
fmall  Cartilage  :  it  refembles  a 
little  Tail  turned  inwards  j  its  ufe 
is  to  fuftain  the  ftrait  Gut  5  it  yields 
to  the  PrefTure  of  the  Foetus  in  Wo¬ 
men  in  Travail,  and  Midwives  ufe 
to  thruft  it  backwards,  but  fome- 
times  rudely  and  violently,  which 
is  the  occafion  of  great  Pain,  and 
feveral  bad  Effeds. 

Crane's  Billy  is  a  fort  of  Forceps 
ufed  by  Surgeons,  fo  called  from 
its  refemblance  in  fhape  to  the  Bill 
of  a  Crane. 

Cranium,  or  Skull,  is  made  up 
of  feveral  Pieces,  which  being  join¬ 
ed  together,  form  a  confiderable 
Cavity,  which  contains  the  Brain  as 
in  a  Box  j  and  it  is  proportionate  to 
the  Bignefs  of  the  Brain.  Its  Fi¬ 
gure  is  round,  a  little  deprelTed  on 
its  fides  ;  fuch  a  Figure  being  the 
moft  capacious,  whilft  the  Flat- 
nefs  of  its  iides  helps  to  enlarge 
the  Sight  and  Hearing.  The  feve¬ 
ral  Pieces,  of  which  the  Cranium  is 
compofed,  are  joined  together  by 
Sutures  j  which  makes  it  lefs  apt  to 
break,  and  gives  room  to  feveral 
Membranes  which  fufpend  the  F>ura 
Mater,  and  which  go  to  the  Feri- 
cranium,  to  pafs  thro’,  and  that  the 
Matter  alfo  of  Tranfpiration  might 
have  vent,  Thefe  Pieces  or  Bones 
are  fix  proper  and  two  common, 
and  each  is  mad^up  of  two  Tables, 
or  LaminA,  between  which  there  is 
a  thin  and  fpongious  Subftance, 
made  of  fome  bony  Fibres  which 
come  from  each  Lamina,  called  in 
Creek  Diplce,  and  in  Latin  Medi^ 


tuUium.  In  it  there  are  a  great 
many  Veins  and  Arteries,  which 
bring  Blood  for  the  Nourifhment  of 
the  Bones.  The  Tables  are  hard 
and  folid,  becaufe  in  them  the  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Bones  are  clofe  to  one 
another.  The  Diploe  is  foft,  becaufe 
the  bony  Fibres  are  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  from  one  another  5  by  which 
contrivance  the  Skull  is  not  only 
made  lighter,  but  alfo  lefs  fubjeft 
to  be  broken.  The  external  La¬ 
mina  is  fmooth,  and  covered  with 
the  Pericranium  j  the  internal  is 
likewife  fmooth,  but  on  it  there  are 
feveral  Furrows  made  by  the  Pulfe 
of  the  Arteries  of  the  Dura  Mater, 
whilft  the  Cranium  was  foft  and 
yielding. 

The  Cranium,  as  was  before  faid, 
is  made  of  feveral  Pieces  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  Sutures,  that  it  might  be 
the  ftronger  and  lefs  apt  to  break, 
that  feveral  Membranes  and  VelTels 
which  fufpend  the  Dura  Mater,  and 
which  go  to  the  Pericranium,  may 
pafs  thro’  the  Sutures,  and  that  the 
Matter  of  Tranfpiration  may  pafs 
thro’  them. 

And  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium 
are  fix  proper,  and  two  common 
to  it ;  and  thefe  have  feveral  In¬ 
equalities  made  by  the  V^effels  of 
the  Dura  Mater.  It  has  two  large 
Dimples  made  by  the  anterior  Lobes 
of- the  Brain.  5  Above  the  Crifla 
Gain  it  has  a  fmall  blind  Hole,  into 
which  the  end  of  the  Sinus  Longi- 
tudinalis,  is  inferted  :  From  this 
Hole  it  has  a  pretty  large  Spine 
which  runs  up  along  its  middle  5 
inftead  of  this  Spine  there  is  fome- 
times  a  Sinus,  in  which  lies  the  i’L 
nus  Longitudinalis,  which  ought 
carefully  to  be  obferved  by  Chirur- 
geons  in  Wounds  of  this  Place. 
This  Bone  is  thicker  than  thofe 
of  the  Sinciput,  but  thinner  than  the 
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Os  Occlpltts.  In  Children  it  is  al¬ 
ways  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
true  Suture, 

The  fecond  and  third  are  the 
Bones  of  the  Sinciput  called  Part- 
etalia  j  they  are  the  thinnefl;  Bones 
of  the  Cranium^  they  are  almoft 
fquare,  fomewhat  long,  and  are 
joined  to  the  Os  Frontis  by  the  Su- 
tura  CoronaliSf  to  one  another  in 
the  Crown  of  the  Head  by  the  Su- 
tura  Sagtttalis^  to  the  Os  Occipitis 
by  the  Lambdoidalis,  and  to  the 
Ojfa  Temporum  by  the  SuturA 
Squammof&.  They  are  fmooth  and 
I  equal  on  their  outfide,  but  on  their 
I  infide  they  have  feveral  Furrows, 

I  made  by  the  Pulfe  of  the  Artery  of 
!  the  Dura  Mater,  They  have  each 
a  fmall  Hole  near  the  Sutura  Sa- 
gittalisy  thro’  which  there  pafs 
I  fome  Veins  which  carry  the  Blood 
'  from  the  Teguments  to  the  Sinus 
Longkudinalis, 

The  fifth  and  fixth  are  the  Ojfa 
Temporum,  fituated  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  fides  of  the  Cranium  j 
their  upper  part,  which  is  thin,  con- 
fifling  only  of  one  Table,  is  of  a 
circular  Figure,  and  is  joined  to  the 
0(fa  Parietalia  by  the  Sutur&  Squam- 
mof&  ;  their  lower  part,  which  is 
I  thick,  hard,  and  unequal,  is  joined 
to  the  Os  Occipitis,  and  to  the  Os 
Sphenoides  j  this  part  is  called  Os 
!  Petrofum,  They  have  each  three  ex- 
I  ternal  Apophyfes,  or  Proceffes,  and 
i  one  internal:  the  firft  of  the  ex- 
,  ternal  is  the  Procejfus  Zygomaticus, 

I  which  runs  forward,  and  unites  with 
the  Procefs  of  the  Os  Mali,  making 

'!  ttiat  Bridge  called  the  Zygoma,  un- 
'!  der  which  lies  the  Tendon  of  the 
i  Crotaphite  Mufcle,  The  fecond  is 
i  Mamillaris  Qv  Mafioid&us it  is 
I;  fhort  and  thick,  fituated  behind  the 
t  Meatus  Auditorius.  The  third  is 

I I  the  Procejfus  Styliformis,  which  is 

1 1  long  and  fmall  j  to  it  the  Horns  of 
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the  Os  Hyoides  are  tied.  The  in¬ 
ternal  Procefs  is  pretty  long  and 
big  in  the  Bafis  of  the  Skull  j  it  con¬ 
tains  all  the  Cavities  and  little  Bones 
of  the  Ear,  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  defcribed  under  that  Word, 
which  fee.  The  Holes  in  the  tem¬ 
poral  Bones  are  two  internal,  and 
four  external  :  the  firft  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  is  the  Hole  thro’  which  the 
auditory  Nerve  paffes  ;  the  fecond 
is  common  to  it,  and  the  Os  Oc- 
cipitis  ;  the  eighth  Pair  of  Nerves, 
and  the  lateral  Sinus'* s  pafs  thro’  it. 
The  firft  of  the  external  Holes  is 
the  Meatus  Auditorius  externus ; 
the  fecond  opens  behind  the  Pa- 
late^  5  it  is  the  end  of  that  PafIa<Te 
which  comes  from  the  Barrel  of 
the  Ear  to  the  Mouth  :  the  third  is 
the  Orifice  of  the  Conduit  by  which 
the  Carodital  Arteries  enter  the 
Cranium  :  and  the  fourth  is  behind 
the  Procejfus  Majioid&us ;  by  it  pafl 
fes-  ar  Vein  which  carries  the  Blood 
from  the  external  Teguments  to  the 
lateral^  Sinuses.  Sometimes  this 
Hole  is  wanting  ;  there  is  another 
which  is  between  the  Procejfus  Ma-> 
ftoidAus  and  Styliformis,  thro  which 
the  Portio  Dura  of  the  auditory 
Nerve  paftes :  they  have  each  a  6*/- 
nus  lined  with  a  Cartilage  under  the 
Meatus  Auditorius,  which  receives 
the  Condyl  of  the  lower  Jaw. 

The  fixth  Bone  of  the  Cranium 
is  the  Os  Occipitis  ;  it  lies  on  the  hin¬ 
der  part  of  the  Head  5  it  is  almoft 
like  a  Lozenge,  with  its  lower  An¬ 
gle  turned  inwards  :  it  joins  the 
Ptirietalia  and  Petrofa  by  the 
Lambdoidal  Suture,  and  the  Os 
Sphenoides,  by  the  Sphenoidalis  :  It 
is  thicker  than  any  other  Bones  of 
the  Cranium,  yet  it  is  very  thin 
where  the  Splenius,  Complexus,  and 
TrapezAus  are  inferred.  Externally 
it  is^  rough  j  internally  it  has  two  5’i- 
nus^s  in  which  lie  the  two  Protu¬ 
berances 
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beranxres  of  the  Cerebellum  and 
two  large  Furrows  in  which  l;e  the 
Sinus  lateralis  :  it  has  feven  Holes, 
the  fil'd  two  are  common  to  it  and 
the  Offa  Petrofa  ;  the  lateral  Sinus's 
and  the  Par  Vagum  pafs  thro’  them. 
The  third  is  the  great  Hole  thro* 
Vvhich  pafTes  the  Medulla  Spinalis  : 
The  fourth  and  fifth  are  the  Holes 
thro’  which  there  pafs  two  Veins, 
which  bring  the  Blood  from  the  tx- 
ternal  Teguments  to  the  Sinus  late¬ 
ralis  5  fometimes  there  is  but  one, 
and  fometimes  none  of  thefe  two  j 
and  fometimes  there  are  two  more 
thro’  which  the  vertebral  Veins 
pafs.  This  Bone  has  alfo  two  A- 
poph’^fesy  one  on  eacli  fide  of  the 
great  Hole  j  they  are  lined  with  a 
Cartilage,  and  articulated  with  the 
fil'd  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  It  has 
alfo  a  Protuberance  in  its  middle, 
from  which  there  goes  a  fmall  Li¬ 
gament,  which  is  inferred  into  the 
fil'd  Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  It  is 
longer  in  Beads  than  in  Men. 

The  fil'd  of  the  Bones  common 
to  the  Skull  and  upper  Jaw,  is  the 
Sphenoides  :  It  is  a  Bone  of  a  very 
irregular  Figure,  and  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Skull  j 
it  is  joined  to  all  the  Bones  of  the 
Cranium  bv  the  Sutura  Sphenoida- 
Its,  except  in  the  middle  of  its  fides, 
where  it  is  continued  to  the  Ojfa 
Petrofa  as  if  they  were  one  Bone, 
On  its  outfide  it  has  five  Apophyfes', 
the  fil'd  two  are  broad  and  thin  like 
a  Bat’s  Wings  j  they  are  called  Pte- 
rygoides\  they  have  each  a  pretty 
lone  sinus,  from  which  the  Mufcles 
called  Pterygoid&i  arife  ;  and  at  their 
lower  end  they  have  each  a  fmali 
Hook  like  a  Procefs,  upon  which 
the  Perijiaphilinus  externus  turns  its 
Tendon.  The  third  and  fourth 
make  the  internal,  and  lower  part 
of  the  Orbit;  and  the  fifth  is  a  little 
Apophyfis  like  the  Crijla  Galli  in  its 
fore-part,  which  is  received  in  a 


Cavity  at  the  further  end  of  the 
Vomer,  There  is  aifb  a  little  fmall 
Protuberance  in  the  middle  of  this 
Bone,  from  which  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Uvula  arife;  on  its  infide  it 
has  four  Procedes  called  Clinoides, 
they  form  a  Cavity  in  the  middle  of 
this  Bone  called  Celia  Turcica^  in 
which  lies  the  Glandula  Pituitaria, 
Betwixt  the  two  Tables  of  this  Bone, 
under  the  Celia  Turcica,  there  is  a 
Sinus  divided  into  two  in  its  Middle, 
which  opens  by  two  Holes  into  the 
Cavity  of  the  Noftrils.  In  the  Gs 
Sphenoides  there  are  12,  Holes  ;  by 
the  fil'd  and  fecond  pafs  the  Optick 
Nerves  ;  by  the  third  and  fourth 
which  are  called  Foramina  Lacera, 
pafs  the  third  Pair,  fourth  Pair,  firft 
Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair,  and  the 
fixth  Pair  ;  by  the  fifth  and  fixth 
pafs  the  fecond  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair;  by  the  feventh  and  eighth  pafs 
the  third  Branch  of  the  fame  Pair ; 
by  the  ninth  and  tenth  enter 
the  Arteries  of  the  Dura  Mater  ; 
and  by  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  en¬ 
ter  the  internal  Carotidales^  and  the 
intercoftal  Nerve  goes  out.  The 
Canals  by  which  the  Carotidales  en¬ 
ter  are  oblique  ;  the  Beginning  of 
them  is  made  in  the  Ojfa  Petrofa^ 
and  they  open  within  the  Skull  in  the 
Sphenoides.  The  fecond  and  lad  of  ; 
the  common  Bones  is  the  Ethmoides,  \ 
to  be  defcribed  under  that  Word  j  | 
which  fee. 

Grafts,  from  Mlxtura,  a  | 

Mixture,  is  fuch  a  due  Mixture  of  | 
Qiialities  in  a  human  Body,  as  con-  j 
ditutes  a  State  of  Health, 

Crajfamentum.  See  Cruor,  | 

Cremafer,  from  fufpen-  ■ 

deo,  to  hold  up  ;  is  a  Mufcle  run-  ■ 
ning  upon  the  Outfide  of  the  Tuni-  r 
ca  Vaginalis,  thus  called  from  its  ^ 
Office,  becaufe  it  fufpends  theTef-  | 
tides,  and  draws  them  up  in  the 
A(d  of  Generation.  It  arifes  from 
the  Os  Pubis,  and  fpreads  its  Fibres  j 

upon  r 
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Upon  the  Elythroldes,  or  Tunica  Va¬ 
ginalis, 

;  .  Crepitation,  from  crepo,  to  crack, 
is  that  Noife  which  fome  Salts  make 
over  the  Fire  in  Calcination,  See 
Detonation, 

Cribrofum  and  Cribriforme  Os, 
See  Ethmoides. 

Crtco-Ar^tenoid&us  Lateralis  Scorn 
Kejix^>  -Annulus,  a  Ring  j  d'idooy 
haurto,  to  drink,  or  d^v]r}i,  a  fort 
of  Cup  to  drink  out  of  5  and  «  J'©-, 
Forma^  Shape.  See  Larp>nx, 

Crico-Arytenoidaus  Pojiicus,  See 
Larynx. 

Crico-ThyroideSy,  from  Kei'x^* 
Annulus,  a  Ring,  Scutum,  a 

Helmet,  and«^©-,  Shape, 

See  Larynx. 

Qricoides,  from  Annulus, 

a  Ring.  See  Larynx. 

Crinated  Roots,  are  fuch  as  flioot 
into  the  Ground  in  many  fmall  Fi¬ 
bres  like  Hair. 

CriJLs.,  are  a  certain  Species  of 
Tumours  or  hard  Excrefcences  a- 
rifing  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
Verge  of  the  Anus, 

Crifis,  from  Ktlvoo,  judico,  to 
judge,  or  fecerno,  to  feparate  5  is 
fome  Change  in  the  Patient,  which 
i  difcovers  the  State  of  a  Difeafe, 

either  for  the  better  or  worfe.  And, 

Critical  Days,  are  thofe  Days 
wherein  fuch  Change  happens.  The 
Writers  of  Inftitutions  have  ftrange- 
ly  perplexed  this  part  of  a  Phyfi- 
cian’s  Province  j  it  may  therefore 
be  of  confequence  to  clear  it  up  as 
much  as  is  confident  with  our  al¬ 
lotted  room  here.  The  Concoc¬ 
tion  then  of  any  morbifick  Matter, 
and  the  Humour  to  be  fecerned,  is 
nothing  elfe  but  a  Change  of  it  in¬ 
to  fuch  a  due  Magnitude  or  Small- 
;  nefs,  as  it  may  be  carried  by  the 

.  circulating  Blood  along  the  Canals, 

!  and  excerned  by  VefTels  deftined  for 

!  that  purpofe.  But  if  the  morbifick 
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Matter  cannot  be  reduced  to  fuch  a 
Smallnefs  that  may  correfpond  to 
the  Orifices  of  the  fecretory  Vef. 
fels,  then  either  an  Ab fee fs  or  Hse- 
morrhage  will  follow,  if  a  Crifis  is 
begun  ;  for  which  reafon  Abfcefles, 
crc.  are  accounted  lefs  perfeft  Crifes. 
But  that  the  morbific  Matter  may  be 
reduced  to  a  due  Smallnefs,  and 
its  wifhed  for  Difcharge  be  effeded, 
there  is  required  a  confiderable  time 
if  the  Quantity  of  Matter  is  large  j 
that  is,  if  the  Diftemper  be  great 
and  fevere.  And  fince  there  are  a 
great  many  Caufes,  and  thofe  very 
conftant,  that  may  occafion  the 
Blood  and  offending  Humours 
therein,  to  be  of  a  different  Fluidity 
in  the  Inhabitants  of  different  Cli¬ 
mates,  it  is  impoflible  but  that  dif¬ 
ferent  Spaces  of  time  fhould  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  finifliing  Concoffion  5 
which  makes  it  impoflible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  critical  Days  in  one  Cli¬ 
mate  from  what  they  are  found  to 
be  in  another.  The  Caufes  of  real 
critical  Days,  that  is,  fucli  on  which 
happens  the  lall;  Concodion  of  the 
morbifick  Matter,  which  is  always 
attended  with  its  Expulfion,  are  all 
thofe  things  which  occafion  the  Hu¬ 
mours  to  become  of  fuch  a  certain 
Magnitude  or  Minutenefs,  and  of  a 
greater  or  leffer  Cohefion  5  but 
with  any  given  Power,  Bodies  un¬ 
equally  large,  or  unequally  cohe¬ 
ring,  cannot  be  concoded  in  an 
equal  time  :  wherefore  it  is  to  be 
found  from  the  Obfervations  made 
by  all  Nations  among  themfelves, 
what  are  the  ufual  Caufes  and  Con¬ 
ditions  of  thofe  Difeafes  which  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  Number  of  Days  to 
finifh  fuch  a  Concodion  in.  And 
when  there  is  a  fufficient  number 
of  fuch  Obfervations  made,  the 
Diflemper  and  Circumflanres  ap¬ 
pearing  the  fame,  we  may  be  'able 
to  foretel  a  critical  Day  with  much 

more 
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more  Exadnefs,  than  it  is  now  in 
our  power  to  do. 

Crijl&  Gallh  See  Ethmoides, 

Crocus f  is  a  Term  given  to  many 
Preparations  made  by  the  Chymifts 
after  the  manner  ot  Ruft,  by  cor¬ 
roding  and  opening  metallick  Sub- 
Rances  into  fuch  a  Form. 

Crotaphke  :  The  fame  as  Tempo- 
ral  Mufcle  5  which  fee. 

Crucible y  is  an  earthen  VefTel  well 
known  to  the  Chymifts  and  Refi¬ 
ners,  that  is  made  on  purpofe  to 
endure  the  Fire,  and  fit  for  melting 
of  Metals. 

Crudity y  fignifies  properly  Raw- 
nefs,  or  any  thing  not  duly  digefted 
and  mixed,  whether  in  Animal,  or 
other  Subftances. 

Cruor,  is  the  proper  Term  for 
the  thick,  red,  or  fibrous  Part  of 
the  Blood,  otherwife  called  Crajfa- 
mentumy  in  Diftindion  of  the  ferous 
or  aqueous  Part. 

Crura  t  The  two  Heads  of  the 
medullary  Subftance  of  the  Brain, 
called  Medulla  OblongatUy  have  this 
Appellation. 

Crura  Clitoridis.  See  Generation, 
Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

CrurAus^  is  a  Mufcle  which  comes 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  Thigh¬ 
bone,  between  the  lefter  and  greater 
Trochanter y  and  lying  clofe  upon 
the  Bone,  it  joins  its  Tendon  with 
three  others,  which  all  together  make 
one  broad  Tendon  that  paftes  over 
the  Patella,  and  is  inferred  into  the 
little  Tuberofity  on  the  upper  and 
fore-part  of  the  Tibia. 

Crus,  in  Anatomy,  is  all  that  Part 
of  the  Body  whicl)  reaches  from  the 
Buttocks  to  the  Toes,  and  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  Thigh,  Leg,  and  Foot. 

Crypt  Ay  a  Term  ufed  in  Anato¬ 
my  to  exprefs  a  Receptacle  of  any 
particular  Humour  or  Matter,  in 
Tiftindion  from  a  Gland  which  is 
not  flip po fed  to  receive,  but  only 
to‘tranfmit. 


CryJlalUne  Humour y  is  the  fecond 
Humour  of  the  Eye,  that  lies  imme¬ 
diately  next  to  the  aqueous  behind 
the  VveUy  oppofite  to  the  Papilla^ 
nearer  to  the  fore-part  than  the 
back-part  of  the  Globe  ;  it  is  the 
leaft  of  the  Humours,  but  much 
more  folid  than  any  of  them.  Its 
Figure,  which  is  convex  on  both 
fides,  refembles  two  unequal  Seg¬ 
ments  of  Spheres,  of  which  the  moft; 
convex  is  on  its  back-fide,  which 
makes  a  fmall  Cavity  in  the  glafty 
Humour  in  which  it  lies.  It  is 
covered  with  a  fine  Coat  called  A- 
ranea, 

Cryfial  Mineral,  the  fame  as  Sal 
Prunel, 

Cryjiallization,  is  fuch  a  Com¬ 
bination  of  faline  Particles,  as  re¬ 
fembles  the  Form  of  a  Cryftal,  va.- 
rioufty  modify’d  according  to  the 
Nature  and  Texture  of  the  Salts, 
The  Method  is  by  diftblving  any  fa^ 
line  Body  in  Water,  and  filtering  it, 
to  evaporate  till  a  Film  appears  at 
the  Top,  and  then  let  it  ftand  to 
fhoot,  and  this  it  does  by  that  at- 
tradive  Force  which  is  in  all  Bodies, 
and  particularly  in  Salt  by  reafon  of 
its  Solidity  j  whereby  when  the 
Menjirumn,  or  Fluid,  in  which  fuch 
Particles  float,  is  fated  enough,  or 
evaporated  (which  brings  it  to  the 
fame)  fo  that  the  faline  Particles  are 
within  each  other’s  attradive  Pow¬ 
ers,  they  draw  one  another  more 
than  they  are  drawn  by  the  Fluid, 
then  will  they  run  into  Cryftals. 
And  this  is  peculiar  to  thofe  Salts,  , 
that  let  them  be  ever  fo  much  di¬ 
vided  and  reduced  into  minute  Par- 
tides,  yet  when  they  are  formed  | 
into  Cryftals,  they  each  of  them  i 
re-afllime  their  proper  Shapes  ;  fo  i 
that  one  might  as  eafily  diveft  and  I 
deprive  them  of  their  Saltnefs,  as  | 
of  their  Figure.  This  being  an  im-  i| 
mutable  and  perpetual  Law,  by  || 

kno^«  jl 
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knowing  the  Figure  of  the  Cryftals, 
we  may  underlTand  what  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Particles  ought  to  be, 
which  can  form  thofe  Cryftais.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  by  knowing  the 
Texture  of  the  Particles,  may  be 
determined  the  Figures  of  the  Cryf. 
tals  :  for  fince  the  Figures  of  the 
molt  fimple  Parts  remain  always 
the  fame,  ’tis  evident  the  Figures 
which  they  run  into,  when  com¬ 
pounded  and  united,  mult  be  uni¬ 
form  and  conltant.  And  fince  the 
Force  of  Attradion  may  be  Itronger 
on  one  fide  of  a  Particle  than  on 
another,  there  will  conltantly  be  a 
greatei'Accretion  of  Salts  upon  thofe 
tides  which  attrad  more  Itrongiy. 
From  which  it  may  ealily  be  de- 
monltrated,  that  the  Figures  of  the 
lealt  Particles  is  entirely  different 
from  that  which  appears  in  the 
Cryltal.  See  Prop,  17.  under  Par¬ 
ticle. 

^  Cube,  is  a  folid  Body  of  fix  equal 
Sides,  which  are  all  Squares  :  It  is 
one  of  the  five  regular  Bodies,  and 
hs  Content  is  found  by  multiplyinCT 
any  one  Side  or  Surface  by  the 
Height. 

CubiformeOs.  The  feventh  Bone 
of  the  Foot  is  fo  called,  becaufe  of 
its  Figure  refembling  a  Cube.  It 
lies  in  the  fame  Rank  with  the  OJfa. 
Cune'iformia.  ;  behind,  it  is  joined 
to  the  Os  Ccilcis ;  before,  to  the  two 
outer  Bones  of  the  Metatarfusy  and 
on  its  infide  it  is  joined  to  the  third 
Os  Cuneiforme, 

Cubit  ms  Ext  emus  y  is  one  of  the 
Extenfors  of  the  Fingers,  and  ari- 
feth  from  the  external  Extuberance 
of  the  Humerusy  and  pafling  its 
Tendon  under  the  Ligamentum  An- 
nularcy  is  inferted  into  the  fourth 
Bone  of  the  that  fuftains 

the  little  Finger. 

CubitAus  Internusy  arifeth  from 
the  internal  Extuberance  of  the  Hu- 
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merus,y  and  upper-part  of  the  Vlntiy 
upon  which  it  runs  all  along  till 
it  paffes  under  the  htgamentum  An~ 
nularoy  and  is  inferted  by  a  ftrong 
and  fhort  Tendon  into  the  fourth  of 
the  firll  Order  of  the  Carpus, 

Cubit ^  is  the  middle-part  between 
the  Shoulder-bone  and  the  Wrift. 

Cuboides.  See  Cubiforme  Os, 

Cucullarisy  a  Mufcle  ferving  to 
move  i\\t  Scapula y  fo  called  from  its 
Figure  refembling  that  of  a  Monk’s 
Hood.  Tis  alfo  called  Trapezius, 

Cucullate  Flowery  from  Cuculla, 
a  Hood  ;  fo  called  from  its  Re- 
femblance  in  Shape  to  a  Hood. 

Cucupha,  is  an  ancient  Form  of 
quilting  Spices  into  a  Cap  to  be 
wore  upon  the  Head  in  many  ner¬ 
vous  Diftempers,  and  filch  as  more 
particularly  affea:  the  Idea d  5  but 
they  are  now  almofi:  out  of  Pradice. 

Cucurbity  is  a  chymical  Vefiel, 
commonly  called  a  Body,  made  of 
Earth  or  Glafs,  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Gourd  ;  and  therefore  thus  called,, 
becaufe 

Cucurhitay  is  a  Gourd,  whofe 
Seeds  are  ufed  in  cooling  Emul- 
fions. 

Cucurbitulay  is  a  Cupping-glafr  y 
the  Ufe  and  Manner  of  applying 
vvhich,  is  too  well  known  to  want 
any  Defcription. 

Cucurhitini  Lumbrici,  are  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  W^orms  refembling 
the  Gourd-feeds  in  fhape,  and  there^ 
fore  thus  called. 

Culmusy  is  properly  the  Stalk  of 
Corn  or  Grafr,  but  of  no  other 
Plant  j  becaufe  that  is  called  Caulis, 
And, 

Culmiferous  Plants,  are  fuch  as 
have  a  fmooth  jointed  Stalk,  and 
ufually  hollow  5  and  at  each  Joint 
the  Stalk  is  wrapped  about  with 
fingle,  narrow,  long  fharp-pointed 
Leaves,  and  their  Seeds  are  con¬ 
tained  in  chaffy  Husks. 

Cunel^ 
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Cuneiforms  Os.  See  Sphenoidis 
Os^ 

Cunetformla  Ojfa,  are  the  fourth^ 
fifth,  and  fixth  Bones  of  the  Foot, 
thus  called  from  their  Wedge-like 
Shape,  the  Term  importing  fo  much, 
from  Cupds,  a  Wedge,  and  FormUj 
Shape  for  they  are  large  above, 
and  narrow  below*  They  lie  all 
three  at  the  fide  of  one  another* 
Their  upper  Side  is  convex,  and 
their  under  hollow,  by  which  means 
the  Mufcles  and  Tendons  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Foot  are  not  hurt 
when  we  go.  At  one  end  they 
have  each  a  Sinus ^  which  receives 
the  Os  Naviculare,  and  at  the  other 
end  they  are  joined  to  the  three  in¬ 
ner  Bones  of  the  Metatarfus  j  the 
inmoft  of  thefe  Bones  is  the  big- 
eeft,  and  that  in  the  middle  the 
lead:. 

Cuneusj  the  Wedge,  which  is  a 
triangular  Prifm,  whofe  Sides  are 
acute  angled  Ifofceles  Triangles. 

CumiuSy  exprefies  fo  much  of  a 
Woman’s  Privy-parts  as  confifts  of 
the  clitoris,  N<^mph£^  and  Labia, 

Cupel,  or  Copel,  is  a  Furnace  made 
of  Alhes  and  burnt  Bones,  for  fe- 
parating  the  Drofs  from  Metals, 
chiefly  ufed  by  the  Refiners.  See 
Le  Mort's  Metallurgia  contraHa. 

Curcuma,  Turmerick,  called  Cro~ 
cus  Indicus  becaufe  of  its  Saffron- 
colour,  and  the  Place  from  whence 
it  comes. 

Cufpated,  in  Botany,  is  when  the 
Leaves  of  a  Flower  end  in  a  Point, 
from  Cufpis  a  Spear,  whofe  Point 
they  refemble. 

Cutaneous,  is  any  thing  concern¬ 
ing  the  Skin,  either  of  a  Diftem- 
per  or  Remedy,  from  Cutis  the 
Skin, 

Cutaneous  Vifeafes,  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  that  curdy 
Matter  like  Pafte,  which  being 
thrufl:  out  and  lodged  between  the 
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cuticular  Pores,  caufes  a  StagnatioM 
of  the  Juices,  and  Drynefs  of  the 
Skin,  ^c. 

Cuticula,  called  alfo  Epidermis, 
from  'iTiiy  fupra,  above,  and 
Cutis,  the  Skin,  is  the  firft  and  outer- 
mofl:  Covering  of  the  Body,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Scarf-skin.  This 
is  that  foft  Skin  which  rifes  in  a 
Blifter  upon  any  Burning,  or  the 
Application  of  a  Bliftering-Plaifter. 
It  flicks  clofe  to  the  Surfice  of  the 
true  Skin,  to  which  it  is  alfo  tied  by 
the  Veflels  which  nourifh  it,  tho 
they  are  fo  fhiall  as  not  to  be  feenj 
When  the  Scarf-skin  is  examined 
with  a  Microfcope,  it  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  feveral  Lays  of  exceed¬ 
ing  fmall  Scales,  which  cover  one 
another,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  different  Thicknefs  of  the  Scarf- 
skin  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy.  In  the  Lips,  where  the  Scales 
appear  plainefl,  becaufe  the  Skin  is 
thinneft,  they  only  in  a  manner 
touch  one  another.  Now  thefe 
Scales  are  either  the  excretory  Dudls 
of  the  Glands  of  the  true  Skin,  as 
is  apparent  in  Fi flies,  or  elfe  the 
Glands  have  their  Pipes  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  Scales.  Leu^wenhoeck  reck¬ 
ons  that  in  one  cuticular  Scale  there 
may  be  500  excretory  Channels, 
and  that  a  Grain  of  Sand  will 
cover  250  Scales  ‘  fo  that  one 
Grain  of  Sand  will  cover  101500 
Orifices  thro’  which  we  daily  per- 
fpire. 

The  Scales  are  often  glewed  to 
one  another  by  the  grofler  Parts  of 
our  infenfible  Tranfpiration  harden¬ 
ing  upon  them  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Body,  which  carries  off  the  more 
volatile  Particles.  The  Humour 
which  is  afterwards  feparated  by  the 
Glands  of  the  Skin  being  pent  in 
between  the  Scales,  caufes  frequent 
Itching  5  and  where  the  Matter  has 
been  long  pent  up,  fmall  Pimples  i 
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for  the  removing  of  which.  Na¬ 
ture  direfts  to  thoie  wholefome  Re¬ 
medies  of  frequent  rubbing,  or 
wafhing,  or  bathing.  The  Ufe  of 
the  Scarf-skin  is  to  defend  the 
Nerves  of  the  Skin,  which  are  the 
Origin  of  the  Senfe  of  Feeling^ 
from  the  Injuries  of  rough  and 
hard  Bodies,  as  well  as  the  Air  :  for 
either  thofe  would  make  too  exqui- 
fite  and  painful  an  Impreflion  on 
the  naked  Nerves  5  or  the  Air  would 
dry  them,  fo  as  that  they  would  be 
lefs  fufceptible  of  the  nicer  Touches 
of  Pleafure. 

Cuthy  the  Skin.  In  this  there 
are  three  Parts  remarkable  :  The 
firft  is  an  infinite  number  of  the 
PapilU  Pyramidales  5  thefe  are  the 
Ends  of  all  the  Nerves  of  the  Skin, 
each  of  which  is  eiiclofed  in  two  or 
three  Covers  of  a  pyramidal  Figure, 
and  thofe  Covers  each  above  'ano¬ 
ther.  They  may  be  eafily  feen  and 
feparated  in  the  Skin  of  an  Elephant, 
and  in  the  Skin  of  the  Feet  of  feve- 
ral  other  Animals.  Between  thefe 
PapilU  are  an  infinite  number  of 
Holes,  which  are  the  Orifices  of  the 
excretory  Velfels  of  the  milliary 
Glands  underneath.  About  the 
pilU  is  fpread  a  mucous  Subftance, 
which  becaufe  it  is  pierced  by  them, 
and  confequently  full  of  little  Holes, 
is  called  hy Malpighi,  thQCorpPis  Reti- 
culare 'y  its  Ufe  is  to  keep  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Nerves  foft  and  moift, 
and  fenfible  of  the  fiighteflTouches. 
The  fecond  Part  is  a  Web  of  nervous 
Fibres,  and  other  Velfels  differently 
interwoven,  and  it  is  the  Parenchy- 
f^^y  or  that  Part  of  the  Skin  that 
the  Parchment  is  made  of.  The 
third  Part  is  an  infinite  number  of 
milliary  Glands,  about  which  there 
i  IS  much  Fat  j  they  lie  under  the  o- 
ther  two  Parts,  and  they  feparate 
the  Matter  of  Sweat  and  infenfible 
Tranfpiration.  Each  Gland  receives 
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a  Nerve  and  Artery,  and  fends  out 
a  Vein  and  excretory  Veflel,  which 
laft  pafles  thro’  the  other  two  Parts 
to  the  CuticuUy  for  the  difcharging 
the  Body  of  this  Matter,  and  for 
the  moiftning  theCz^r/W^,  and  the 
PapilU  Pyramidales y  that  they  may 
not  dry,  which  would  very  much 
hurt  the  Senfe  of  Feeling.  Upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Skin  there  are 
many  parallel  Lines,  which  are  cut 
by  as  many  parallel  ones.  Thefe 
Interfedtions  make  Spaces  of  a 
Rhomboidal  Figure  ;  and  out  of 
each  Angle,  for  the  greateft  part, 
grows  a  Hair,  fhorter  or  longer,  as 
Nature  requires  in  the  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Body  i  but  in  the  Palm  of 
the  Hand,  where  there  are  no  Hairs, 
thefe  Lines  do  not  interfedt  one  a- 
nother  5  and  on  the  Ends  of  the 
Fingers  they  are  fpiral.  The  Skin 
IS  fix  times  thicker  than  the  Scarf- 
Skin  5  and  in  the  Sole  of  the  Foot  it 
is  much  thicker  than  in  the  Face, 
Hands,  and  other  Parts.  In  the 
Summer  it  is  fofter,  becaufe  the 
Pores  are  wider.  In  the  Winter  it 
is  more  compadt  and  harder,  be¬ 
caufe  the  Pores  are  more  clofe; 
therefore  the  Hairs  of  Beads  flick 
fader,  and  Furs  made  of  them  are 
better  in  that  Seafon.  In  fome  this 
Skin  IS  white,  in  others  black  and 
tawny,  which  probably  comes  from 
the  different  Colours  of  the  Mucus 
which  covers  the  P arenchyma  of 
the  Skin  5  for  the  Fibres  of  the  Skin 
in  all  are  white,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  Colour  of 
different  Bloods.  The  Skin  is  nor 
only  a  Covering  in  which  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Body  are  wrapped  up ; 
but  in  it  alfo  Nature  has  placed  the 
Organs  of  the  Senfe  of  Feeling,  f> 
that  not  the  lead  thing  hurtful  can 
adauk  us  without  our  Knowledo-e  : 
and  as  it  preferves  us  from  exter¬ 
nal  Offences,  fo  it  relieves  us  of 

noxious 
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noxious  and  fuperfluous  internal 
Humours  j  its  Glands  being  the  E- 
muntlorm  of  the  whole  Body,  thro’ 
which  not  only  the  peccant  Hu¬ 
mours  pafs,  but  likewife  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Liquors  which  we  drink, 
which  having  Part  of  their  Office  in 
conveying  the  Aliments  into  the 
Blood,  are  in  the  next  place  to  difi 
folve  the  faline  and  terreftrial  Par¬ 
ticles  to  be  carried  off  thro’  the 
Glands  of  the  Skin  and  Kidneys. 
Now  the  Sum  of  all  thefe  Particles 
ftrained  thro’  the  cuticular  Glands, 
is  by  Sm5ionm  reckoned  to  amount 
to  about  50  Ounces  in  Italy  ;  fo 
that  fuppofe  a  Man’s  Body  to  weigh 
160  Pounds,  then  in  51  Days  we 
perfpire  a  Quantity  equal  to  the 
Weight  of  the  whole  Body.  And 
from  the  Confideration  of  this  and 
other  Evacuations,  our  Bodies  are 
faid  to  be  renewed  and  changed  in 
fome  ftated  times  :  but  that  the 
VefTels  or  folid  Parts  of  the  Body 
do  conftantly  decay,  wafte,  and 
evaporate,  does  not  at  all  feem  pro¬ 
bable  ^  nor  if  they  do,  is  it  poffible 
to  determine  in  what  time  there  is 
a  total  Change  ;  and  I  am  more 
apt  to  think,  that  the  fluids  only 
confume,  of  which  tho  feverai 
Pounds  are  daily  loft,  yet  it  is  not 
from  thence  certain  when  the  old 
Stock  is  fpent,  and  the  VefTels  fil¬ 
led  with  new  Juices :  for  befides 
that  the  true  Qiiantity  of  Blood  in 
the  Body  is  not  certainly  known, 
we  can  never  be  fure  whether  they 
are  new  or  old  Juices,  or  a  Mixture 
of  both,  which  are  conftantly  fly¬ 
ing  off ;  and  if  a  Mixture,  which  is 
moft  probable,  in  what  proportion 
they  are  mixed,  which  muft  necef- 
farily  be  known  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  the  old  Mafs  is  entirely 
evacuated.  But  that  part  of  our 
native  Blood  does  remain  in  the 
Body,  even  to  the  laft  Stages  of 
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Life,  fome  think  credible  from 
hence,  that  the  Small-Pox  comes 
upon  many  at  80  or  90  Years  of 
Age 5  but  whether  that  is  conclu- 
five,  we  have  not  leifure  here  to 
examine. 

Cyclifcus,  from  Cir cu¬ 

ius,  a  Circle,  is  an  Inftrument  in 
the  form  of  a  half  Moon,  ufed  by 
the  Surgeons  to  fcrape  away  Rot- 
tennefs. 

Cycloid,  is  the  Curve  defcribed 
by  a  Point  in  the  Periphery  of  a  Cir¬ 
cle,  rolling  upon  a  ftrait  Line. 

Cylinder,  is  a  folid  Body  made 
by  the  Rotation  of  a  red  angular 
Parallelogram  about  one  of  its 
Sides  j  fo  that  when  in  Anatomy  a 
VefTel  is  faid  to  be  cylindrical,  ora 
Cylinder,  ’tis  meant  that  it  is  fo 
fhaped,  as  not  to  be  narrower  at 
one  End  than  another,  but  that  it  is 
of  the  fame  Diameter  in  all  Places, 
contrary  to  a  Cone  or  a  Conical 
VefTel  j  which  fee. 

Cyma,  is  a  Term  in  Botany  fig- 
nifying  the  Top  of  any  Plant  or 
Herb. 

Cymatodes,  is  applied  by  Galen 
and  fome  others  to  an  unequal  fluc¬ 
tuating  Pulfe. 

Cynanthropia,  is  ufed  by  Bellini 
de  Morhis  Capitis,  to  exprefs  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  Melancholy,  when 
Men  fancy  themfelves  changed  into 
Dogs,  and  imitate  their  Adions. 

Cynode5los^  from  xui/ocPhxto?,  To 
Diofcorides  cSiCiS  z  Perfon  bit  with  a 
mad  Dog. 

Cynolyjfa,  or  Cynolyffus,  is  ufed  by 
Lifter,  Exercit.  3.  de  Morhis  chron:  ' 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Rabies  caninUy 
the  Madnefs  peculiar  to  a  Dog. 

Cynorexia,  is  the  canine,  or  i 
greedy  Appetite,  that  is  not  eafily 
to  be  fatisfied. 

Cyrenaicus^  is  applied  to  the  Juice  i 
of  the  Laferpitimn  of  the  Antients,  1 

from  the  Country  where  it  moftly 
/  flou- 
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flourifhed,  by  Scrihonlus  Largus,  JE- 
gineta,  and  fome  others  j  as  it  is  al- 
fo  taken  notice  of  under  the  fame 
Diftin£lion  by  SanSiorms  in  his 
Aphorifms. 

Cymblforme  Os,  See  Navimlare 
Os, 

Cynodentes,  from  Canis,  a 

Bog,  and  Dens,  a  Tooth  j  Bag-’ 
Teeth:  fo  called  for  their  Shape, 
refembling  the  two  large  Teeth  of 
a  Dog’s  lower  Jaw.  See  Teeth, 

Cy flicks i  are  Medicines  prefcri- 
bed  in  any  Diforders  of  the  Bladder  j 
becaufe, 

Cyflis,  from  Vefica^  a 
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Bladder,  fignifies  any  Part  of  the 
Body  fo  called,  as  the  Urinary  Blad¬ 
der,  or  Gall-Bladder.  And, 

Cyflictts  Dm^Ius,  is  a  Pipe  that 
goes  from  the  Neck  of  the  Gall- 
Bladder,  not  in  a  ftrait  Line  with 
the  Bladder,  bur,  as  it  were,  more 
depreffed  in  the  Liver  ;  into  which 
fome  bilious  DuTs  likewife  open, 
and  its  inner  Membrane  has  feveral 
Rug£,  to  retard  the  Motion  of  the 
Bile.  See  Jecur. 

Cyflic,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Veins  communicatins  be¬ 
tween  the  Fe?^a  Port&  and  Liver. 


D. 


DAcryon  ,  J^ctKpvov  ,  fignifies 
properly  a  Tear  ^  whence 
Dacrjfodes  is  by  Hippocrates,  applied 
to  a  particular  kind  of  weeping  Ul¬ 
cer.  And, 

Dacryopoeos,  is  faid  of  thofe 
things  which  excite  Tears  by  .  their 
Acrimony,  as  Onions,  Horfe-B.a- 
difli,  and  the  like. 

D&dalas,  is  a  Name  given  by 
fome  Chymifts  to  Mercury,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  great  Volatility  W’ith 
Heat,  from  a  Perfon  fo  called, 
who  invented  Wings  to  fly  with. 

D£mon,  which  ftridly  fignifies  a 
Spirit  either  good  or  bad,  hath  not 
likewife  efcaped  Torture  from  the 
Application  of  fome  Writers  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  mofl:  of  which  are  too  ridi¬ 
culous  to  take  notice  of ;  but  as  it 
is  taken  in  a  bad  fenfe,  its  deriva¬ 
tive  D&moniac  is  mofl:  juftly  afcribed 
to  fuch  Diftempers  as  cannot  be  af- 
figned  to  natural  Caufes,  but  are  fup- 
pofed  from  the  Influence  ofPoflef- 
fion^  by  the  Devil  :  tho  even  fljch 
Notions  have  now  long  fince  been 
exploded. 


Bamnata  Terra.  See  Capm  Mor-^ 
tmim, 

Baphnil&on  :  Biajcorides  thus  calls 
the  Oil  of  Bays,  from  Daphne^  the 
Nymph  leported  by  the  Poets  to 
have  been  changed  into  that  Tree. 

Bartosy  is  the  inner  Coat  of  the 
Scrotum.^  compofed  of  many  flefhy 
or  mufcular  Fibres,  by  means  of 
which  the  Scrotum  is  contracted  j 
and  which  is  reckon’d  a  Sign  of 
Health.  But  the  reafon  of  this 
Name  from  its  Etymology  w*e  can¬ 
not  learn.  For  (Pctpai^  fignifies 
Excoriation,  and  by  Anatomifts  is 
fometimes  applied  to  raifiii'^-  the 
Membranes  from  their  included 
Parts,  particularly  by  Vefalhis. 

Bata,  from  the  Participle  of  doy 
to  give,  is  a  Term  ufed  for  fuch 
Things  or  Qiiantities  as  are  flippo- 
fed  to  be  given  or  knowm,  in  order 
to  find  out  thereby  other  Things  or 
Quantitys,  which  are  unknown  or 
fought  for.  And  this,  which  was 
firfl:  tranfplanted  from  the  Mathe- 
maticks  into  Medicine,  exprefles 

.  I  any 
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any  Quantity  which  for  the  fake  of  thing  of  its  Bark  or  Shell ,  from  de^ 
a  prefent  Calculation  is  taken  for  from,  and  Cortex,  Bark. 

<yranted  to  be  fuch,  without  requi-  Decrypt at'ion,  is  a  Term  much 

lin^  an  immediate  Proof  for  its  cer-  ufed  by  Ludovkus  and  IVedelms  for 
tainty ;  and  this  is  call’d  the  given  the  crackling  Noife  which  Sak 
Quantity,  Number,  or  Power  ;  and  makes  when  put  over  the  Fire  in  a 
fuch  Things  as  are  known,  from  Crucible. 

whence  either  in  the  animal  Me-  Decurtatut,  is  by  fome  applied 
chanifm,  or  the  Operation  of  Me-  to  a  Pulfe  which  grows  weaker  eve- 
dicines,  we  come  to  the  Knowledge  ry  ftroke,  until  an  entire  Ceffation  ; 
of  Things  before  unknown,  are  or  if  it  recovers  again,  it  is  called 


now  frequently  in  phyfical  Writers 
called  Data. 

Dealbation,  hath  ;bcen  ufed  by 
the  Chymifts  and  Refiners,  for  ren¬ 
dering  things  white  which  were  not 
fo  before,  but  is  now  almoft  grown 
into  Difufe. 

Deamhulation,  ftriftly  fignifies 
Motion  of  the  Body  by  walking, 
but  by  Hippocrates  is  applied  to  In¬ 
quietude  or  the  Mind. 

Deartkulation.  See  Diarthrofis. 

Death,  in  Medicine,  is  a  total 
Stoppage  of  the  Blood’s  Circula¬ 
tion. 

Debility,  is  a  Relaxation  of  the 
Solids,  that  induces  Weaknefs  and 
Fainting. 

Decantation,  is  the  pouring  off 
any  Liquor  clear  from  its  Faeces. 

Deciduous,  fignifies  that  which  is 
apt  and  ready  to  fall  5  and  thus  Bo- 
tanifts  fay,  in  fome  Plants  the  Pe- 
rianthium  or  Calyx  is  deciduous 
with  the  Flower,  i.  e.  falls  from  off 
the  Plant  with  it.  It  is  alfo  applied 
to  fome  Parts  of  the  Body  in  a  Rate 
of  Relaxation,  as  by  Joh,  Stephanus 
in  his  Notes  upon  Avicen  to  the 
Uvula,  which  he  calls  Uvula  Deci¬ 
dua. 

Declenjion,  is  when  a  Difeafe  is 
paft  its  Height,  and  the  Symptoms 
abate. 

Deco6iion,  is  any  thing  boiled, 
from  decoquOj  to  boil  5  fee  Ape- 
zem* 

Decortication,  is  Rripping  any 


Pulfus  Decurtatus  reciprocus  5  fee 
Galen  de  dijferent.  Pulf,  Lib.  i. 
Cap.  II. 

Decujfation,  is  when  Lines  crofs 
one  another  5  and  is  the  Cafe  of 
many  Mufcles  and  Membranes, 
where  the  Fibres  run  over  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  greater  or  leffer  Angles,  and 
give  both  Strength  and  Convenien- 
cy  of  Motion  different  ways,  much, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Threads 
are  made  in  a  Net. 

Decujforium,  is  a  Surgeon’s  In- 
Rrument  wherewith  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter  is  preffed  down  in  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Trepan,  tofaveitfrom 
Damage. 

Defenjitive,  is  faid  of  a  Plaifter 
or  Bandage  whereby  Surgeons  keep 
on  their  Drefilngs,  and  fecure  i 
Wounds  from  the  Air.  j 

Deferentia  Va[a.  See  Genera-  j 
tion.  Parts  of. 

Deflagration^  fignifies  burning  j 
away  any  thing,  and  is  a  Term  fre-  1 
qiiently  made  ufe  of  in  Chymiftry  ' 
for  fetting  fire  to  feveral  things  in  1 
theit  Preparation ;  as  in  making  the  i; 
Mthiops  with  Fire,  the  Sal  Prunel-  l! 
U,  and  many  others  of  the  like  -i 
Nature. 

Defluxion,  fignifies  a  running  off,  J 
or  flowing  of  any  Liquid  ^  from  j 
zndfiuo  to  run  off  j  and  generally' I 
expreffes  the  Rheum  in  a  Catarrh, 
or  a  fudden  difcharge  of  thin  Hu*  ! 
mours  upon  any  part. 
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Deglutition,  Swallowing,  See  La^ 
.rynx, 

Beje^lion,  from  dejicio  to  caft  off. 
Going  to  Stool  is  fo  called. 

Deleterious y^]:oh2h\y  from  d'v\Kia>, 
noceo,  to  hurt ;  thofe  things  are  fo 
called  which  are  of  a  poifonous 
nature.  Galen  applies  it  to  all  Ca- 
tharticks,  on  a  fuppofition  that  they 
muft  contain  fomewhat  inimfcous 
to  the  human  Body,  to  make  them 
occahon  fuch  Commotions  in  it. 

Deltquiumy  fignifies  Swooning 
away,  from  what  Caufe  foever ; 
and 

Deliqumm,  is  alfo  a  Term  in 
Ghymiftry,  to  exprefs  the  particular 
Fufion  of  fome  lixivious  Salts  in  a 
moift  Air,  as  Oil  of  Tartar  per 
Deliqutum, 

Delirium,  is  an  Incapacity  in  the 
Organs  of  Senfation  to  perform 
their  Fundion  in  due  manner,  fo 
that  the  Mind  does  not  refled  upon/ 
and  judge  of  external  Objeds  as 
ufual  }  as  is  the  Cafe  frequently  in 
Fevers,  from  too  impetuous  a  Hurry 
of  the  Blood,  which  alters  fo  far 
the  Secretion  in  the  Brain,  as  to 
diforder  the  whole  nervous  Syftem. 
See  Narcoticks. 

Deltoides,  is  a  triangular  Mufcle, 
which  is  thus  called  n'om  A  the 
Greek  Delta,  and  fTcf©-,  Forma, 
Shape.  It  arifes  exadly  oppofite  to 
the  Trapezius  from  one  third  part 
of  the  Clavicula,  from  the  Acromi- 
um  and  Spine  of  the  Scapula,  and  is 
inferted  tendinous  into  the  middle 
of  the  Os  Humeri,  which  Bone  it 
lifts  up  diredly  5  and  it  afliflis  with 
the  Supra  Spinatus  and  Coracobra- 
chialis  in  all  the  Adions  of  the  Hu. 
merus.^  except  the  Depreflion ;  it 
being  convenient  that  the  Arm 
fiiould  be  raifed  and  fuflained,  in 
order  to  its  moving  on  any  fide, 

Demonjlration,  is  a  Chain  of  Ar¬ 
guments  depending  on  one  ano- 
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ther,  and  founded  primarily  in  felf- 
evident  Principles;  but  more  drid- 
ly  it  is  that  way  ufed  by  Mathema- 
ticians,  of  proving  their  Allertions 
by  fuch  fteps  as  keep  the  Image  or 
Pidure  of  what  is  expreifed  by  the 
feveral  Terms  in  a  Propofitrdival- 
W'ays  in  view  5  and  often  thei'ef^fe 
requires  the  Help  of  Diagrairis  5 
whereby  the  Mind  is  cohdud^ 
thro  the  whole  with  as  much  c^r* 
tainty,  as  in  adually  numbering  fo 
many  pieces  of  Money  out  of  one 
Hand  into  another.  And  for  this 
leafbn  it  is,  that  in  Mathematicks, 
to  which  this  Term  is  appropriated, 
Peifbns  at  a  diflance  from  one 
another,  fliall  draw  the  fame  Con- 
clufions  from  the  fame  Premifes 
without  the  leaft  Variation,  as  much 
as  the  fame  Sums  to  be  added  toge- 
thet  will  always  produce  the  fame 
Total.  But  when  this  is  apply’d 
to  Purpofes  not  attended  with  equal 
certainty,  it  is  with  great  impro-* 
pi'iety  j  tho  often  done  by  Per- 
fbns  too  opinionated  of  their  own 
Abilities  and  Speculations. 

Denftty,  is  that  Property  in  Bo¬ 
dies  which  arifes  from  a  Texture 
wherein  more  Matter  is  contained 
in  any  given  Surface,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  wherein  there  are 
fewer  Pores  ;  and  the  manner  or 
means  of  occafloning  this,  is  called 
Condenfation.  The  Fluids,  whofe 
Denfity  it  is  of  the  moft  importance 
to  be  acquainted  with,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  Atmofpherical  PrefTure, 
and  many  of  its  Confequences,  are 
Air,  Water,  and  Quickfliver  ;  and 
according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Nevjton^s  Cal¬ 
culation,  Water  is  to  Air  as  800  or 
050  to  I,  allowing  the  Mercury  in 
the  Borofcope  to  be  at  the  height  of 
50  Inches  j  the  Denfity  of  Quick- 
filverto  Water  as  1 5  f  to  i  ;  and 
confequently  the  Denfity  ofC^ick- 

fiiver  to  Air,  is  as  11^17  to  i. 
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Dent^^gra,  fignifies  the  Tooth- 
ach  j  but  is  applied  alfo  to  Inftru- 
ments  to  draw  Teeth  with,  of  the 
figures  of  which  gives  ma¬ 

ny  Examples. 

Dentarmsj  is  a  Perfoii  profeffing 
to  draw  Teeth,  or  remedy  their 
Diford ers  ;  and 

Denufsal/'ium,  is  an  Inlhrument 
to  clean  the  Teeth  with,  as  a^  fo  one 
defcribed  by  Scultetus  to  feparate 
the  Gums  from  the  Teeth,  to  facili¬ 
tate  their  Extradion. 

Dentes,  the  Teeth,  are  the  hard- 
eft  and  fmootheft  Bones  of  the 
Body  i  they  are  formed  in  the  Ca¬ 
vities  of  the  Jaws,  which  are  lined 
with  a  thin  Membrane  ;  upon  which 
there  are  feveral  Veftels,  thro’  which 
there  pj.ftes  a  thick  tranfparent  Hu¬ 
mour,  that,  as  it  increafes,  har¬ 
dens  in  form  of  Teeth  :  and  about 
the  feventh  or  eis[hth  Month  after 
Birth,  they  begin  to  pierce  the  Edge 
of  the  Jaw,  tear  the  Perlofieum  and 
Gums  5  which  being  very  fenfible, 
create  a  violent  Pain,  and  other 
Symptoms  ’  incident  to  Children  in 
the  time  of  Toothing.  They  be¬ 
gin  not  to  appear  all  at  a  time,  firft 
the  Dentes  mcijiviof  the  upper,  and 
then  thofe  of  the  lower  Jaw  appear, 
becaufe  they  are  the  thinnefl  and 
Biarpeft  j  after  them  come  out  the 
Canlniy  becaufe  they  are  ftiarper 
than  the  Mclares,  but  thicker  than 
the  Incijivi  5  and  laft  of  all  the 
Molares,  becaufe  they  are  thickeft 
and  blunteft.  Of  this  vifcous  tran¬ 
fparent  Liquor,  which  is  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Teeth,  there  are  two 
Layers,  the  one  below  the  other, 
divided  by  the  fame  Membrane, 
which' covers  all  the  Cavity  of  the 
Jaw  :  The  uppermoft  Layer  forms 
the  Teeth  which  come  out  ftrft,  but 
about  the  feventh  Year  of  Age  they 
are  thruft  out  by  the  Teeth  made  of 
die  undermoft  Layer,  which  then 
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begin  to  fprout  5  and  ifthefe  Teeth 
be  loft,  they  never  grow  again  : 
but  if  fome  have  been  obferved  to 
filed  their  Teeth  twice,  they  have 
had  three  Layers  of  this  vifcous 
Humour,  which  hardly  ever  hap¬ 
pens.  About  the  one  and  twentieth 
Year  the  two  laft  of  the  Molares 
fpring  up,  and  they  are  called  Den¬ 
tes  Sapientu. 

Dentifrice,  is  a  Medicine  to  cleanfe 
or  faften  the  Teeth,  of  wdiat  Form 
foever,  whether  in  Liquid  or  Pow¬ 
der. 

Ventiformis  Vrocejfas.  See  Py- 
renoides. 

Dentition,  is  the  Time  wherein 
Children  are  breeding  their  Teeth, 

Deobfiruent,  from  deobfiruo,  to  o- 
pen  is  faid  of  fuch  Medicines  as  open 
ObftruHions  ;  fee  Detergent.  But 
there  is  yet  fomewhat  further  ex- 
prefTed  in  thi^  Term  than  is  to  be 
apprehended  under  that  5  for  a 
Medicine  may  be  deobftruent,  that 
is  not  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  detergent, 
as  are  moft  made  of  metalline  Sub- 
ftances,  fuch  as  Steel  and  Mercury  ; 
which  obtain  this  Appellation  from 
their  ading  by  their  natural 
Weight,  whereby  they  increafe'  the 
Momentum  of  the  circulating  Fluid, 
and  make  it  ftrike  againft  the  fe- 
cretorv  Outlet  with  a  greater  Force  : 
becaufe  the  Momenta,  or  Vis  Per-  \ 
cu[ftonis  of  all  ProjeiHils,  of  which  ; 
kind  is  a  circulating  Fluid,  is  as  their  i 
Solidities,  fuppofing  their  Velocities  ' 
equal.  The  more  therefore  the  ani-  > 
mal  Fluids  are  faturated  with  denfe  j 
and  folid  Particles,  with  the  greater  1 
Force  theydiftend  the  Veffels,  and  I 
the  more  eafily  break  thro’  where  j 
the  Strudure  favours  their  efcape  ;  j 
and  upon  that  account  are  Medicines 
ivhich  add  to  thefe  Qualiiies  in  the 
Fluids  called  Deobftruents.  See  :i 
Mars, 
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Deoppilatory,  the  fame  as  Deoh- 
jiruent  ;  which  fee. 

Dephleginatmiy  is  fuch  an  Opera¬ 
tion  as  takes  away  the  Phlegm  from 
any  fpirituous  Fluid,  as  by  repeated 
Diftillation  it  is  at  length  left  all  be¬ 
hind  :  and  thus 

Dephlegmated  Spirit^  is  fuch  Spi- 
.  rit  as  has  no  mixture  of  Phlegm. 

Depilatory^  from  de,  of  or  h'om, 
and  PtUy  Hair  j  is  fuch  a  Medicine 
as  takes  the  Hairs  off  from  any  place 
where  they  are  a  Deformity^  which 
may  commodioufly  be  done  with 
Rufma  j  which  fee. 

Deprejfor  Labii  tnferioris,  or  6^^- 
dratusy  is  a  Mufcle  confifting  of 
fome  thin  flefhy  Fibres,  which  lie 
immediately  under  the  Skin  upon 
the  Chin  ;  they  arife  from  the  Edge 
of  the  fore-part  of  the  under  Jaw, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  upper 
Lip. 

Deprejfor  Labii  fuperioris,  or  Tri~ 
angularisy  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifeth 
from  the  lower  Edge  of  the  under 
Jaw,  between  the  Maffeter  and 
§luadratHs^  and  afcendeth  by  the 
Angle  of  the  Mouth  to  the  upper 
Jaw'.  Thefe  twoMufdes  ading  to 
gether,  exprefs  a  forrowful  Counte¬ 


nance,  becaufe  they  draw  down¬ 
wards  the  Corners  of  the  Mouth  and 
Cheeks. 

Beprejfores  Naji,  are  a  Pair  of 
Mufcles  ariling  from  the  Os  Max- 
dlarcy  above  the  Dentes  inciforii, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  Extremities 
of  the  jlUj  which  they  pulldown- 
wards. 

Deprimens  Octili,  See  Eye. 

Depuration^  f  gnifies  the  freeino- 
any  Liquor  or  folid  Body  from  its 
tOLilnefs,  which  may  be  effeded  va¬ 
rious  ways.  Clarification.- 

Derivation,  is  the  drawing  av/ay 
of  Humours,  that  threaten  any  no- 
ble  pait,  to  be  difcharged  by  fbme 
other  below,  where  there  is  not 
much  Danger  j  as  in  Defluxions  up¬ 
on  the  Eyes,  to  apply  a  Blifter  to 
the  Neck.  And  fuch  a  tranflatioii 
of  Humours  fometimes  alfo  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  natural  Caufes. 

Defcent  of  heavy  Bodies :  If  a 
Body  delcend  fi'om  ^  by  its  proper 
Gravity,  it  will  come  to  the  Center 
S  in  the  fame  time  as  another  fuch 
like  Body  by  its  Revolution  fhall  de- 
fcribe  the.  Quadrant  AD  E,  Trine, 
Phyf  Math.  Lib,  i.  Prop.  48° 
Cor.  I.  ^  ^  • 


* 

•« 

* 
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Wherefore  abftra£^ing  from  the 
"  Refiftance  of  the  Medium,  all 
dies  muft  needs  defcend  equally 
fwift,  and  come  to  the  Center  from 
the  fame  Height  at  the  fame  time, 
as  in  Fad  is  found  by  Experiment 
true. 

An  heavy  Body  let  fall  from  any 
Height  near  the  Surface  of  our  Earth, 
defcends  in  a  Second  of  Time  i6~^ 
Eeet  Englijl},  or  r  ??  Inches  and 
Prop.  I.  The  Velocities  of  de- 
fcending  heavy  Bodies  are  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  Times  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  their  Falls.  This  fol¬ 
lows  (faith  the  learned  Dr.  Halley, 
Philof.  Tranf.  N.  179.)  becaufe  the 
Adion  of  Gravity  being  continual, 
in  every  Space  of  Time  the  follow¬ 
ing  Body  receives  a  new  Impulfe 
equal  to  what  it  had  before  in  the 
fame  Space  of  Time  received  from 
the  firft  Power  :  v.gr.  in  the  firft 
Second  of  Time  a  Body  hath  ac¬ 
quired  a  Velocity,  which  in  that 
time  would  carry  it  a  certain  Dif- 
tance,  fuppofe  32  Foot  2,  Inches, 
and  there  were  no  new  Force,  it 
would  continue  to  defcend  at  that 
rate  with  a??-  equable  Motion  :  But 
in  the  next  Second  of  Time,  the 
the  fame  Power  of  Gravity  conti^ 
nually  a  ding  thereon,  fuperadds  a 
new  Velocity  equal  to  the  former  j 
fo  that  at  the  end  of  two  Seconds, 
the  Velocity  is  double  to  what  it  was 
at  the  end  of  the  Firft.  And  after 
the  fame  manner  may  it  be  proved 
to  be  triple  at  the  end  of  the  third 
Second,  and  fo  on.  Wherefore 
the  Velocities  of  falling  Bodies  are 
proportionate  to  the  times  of  their 
Falls,  A,  D. 

Prop.  2,.  The  Spaces  deferibed  by 
the  Fall  of  a  Body,  are  as  the 
Squares  of  the  Times  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Fall. 

Vemonji.  Let  A  B  reprefent  the 
Time  of  the  Fall  of  a  Body  B  C, 
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perpendicular  toAB,  the  Velocity 
acquired  at  the  End  of  the  Fall,  and 
draw  the  Line  A  C  5  then  divide 
the  Line  AB,  reprefentingthe  Time, 
into  as  many  equal  Parts  as  you 
pleafe,  as  h  h  b  b,  cT'c.  and  from 
thefe  Points  draw  the  Lines,  h  c^h  c, 
C7’r.  parallel  to  B  C  \  ’tis  manifeft 
that  the  feveral  Lines  h  c  reprefent 
the  feveral  Velocities  of  the  falling 
Body,  in  fuch  Parts  of  the  Time  as 
A  Bis  of  AB  :  It  is  evident  like- 
wife,  that  the  Area  ABC  is  the 
Sum  of  all  the  Lines  b  c  taken  to¬ 
gether,  which  according  to  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Indivifibles,  are  infinitely 
many  :  fo  that  the  Area  ABC  re- 
prefents  the  Sum  of  all  the  Veloci¬ 
ties,  between  none  and  B  C  fuppo- 
fed  infinitely  many  5  which  Sum  is 
the  Space  defeended  in  the  Time  re- 
prefented  by  A  B.  And  by  the 
fame  reafon  the  Area's  Abe  will 
reprefent  the  Spaces  defeended  in 
the  Times  A  b*  So  that  the  Spaces 
defeended  in  the  Times  AB,  Ab,  are 
as  the  Area's  of  the  Triangles  B  C, 
Abe-,  which,  by  the  2,0th  of  the 
6tli  of  Euclid,  are  as  the  Squares  of 
their  Homologous  Sides  A  Ah, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Times  i  where¬ 
fore  the  Defeents  of  falling  Bodies 
are  as  the  Squares  of  the  Times  of 
their  Fall.  ^  E.  D. 

Prop.  5.  The  Velocity  which  a 
defeending  Body  acquires  in  any 
Space  of  Time,  is  double  to  that 
wherewith  it  would  have  moved  the 
Space  defeended  by  an  equable  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  fame  time. 

Demonfl.  Draw  E  C  parallel  to 
A  B,  and  A  B  parallel  to  B  C, 
and  compleat  the  Parallelogram 
A  BCE  it  is  evident  that  the  Area 
thereof  may  reprefent  the  Space,  a 
Body  moved  equally  with  the  Velo¬ 
city  B  C  would  deferibe  in  the  Time 
A  B ;  and  the  Triangle  A  B  C  re- 
prefents  the  Space  deferibed  by  the 
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Fall  of  a  Body  in  the  fame  time  A3 
(by  the  foregoing  Propofition.) 
Now  the  Triangle  AB  C  is  half  the 
Parallelogram  A  B  C  E,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Space  defcribed  by  the 
Fall,  is  half  what  would  have  been 
defcribed  by  an  equal  Motion  with 
the  Velocity  B  C  in  the  fame  time  j 
wherefore  the  Velocity  S  C  at  the 
End  of  the  Fall,  is  double  to  that 
Velocity  which,  in  the  Time  A 
would  have  defcribed  the  Space  fal¬ 
len,  reprefented  by  the  Triangle 
A  B  with  an  equable  Motion. 
^E.  B, 

Prop,  4.  All  Bodies,  on  or  near 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  in  their 
Fall  defcend  fo,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
firft  Second  of  Time  they  have  de¬ 
fcribed  16  Feet,  1  Inch,  London- 
Meafure,  and  acquired  the  Velocity 
of  3  2  Feet,  2  Inches  in  a  Second. 

This  is  made  out  from  the  25th 
Proposition  of  the  2d  Part  of  Mr. 
Huygens  de  Horologio  Ofcillatorio  5 
wherein  he  demonftrates  the  time  of 
the  leaft  Vibrations  of  a  Pendulum^ 
10  to  the  Time  of  the  Fall  of  a 


Body  from  the  Height  of  half  the 
length  of  the  Pendulum,  as  the 
Circumference  of  a  Circle  to  its 
Diameter  j  whence,  as  a  Corollary, 
it  follows,  That  as  the  Squares  of 
the  Diameter  are  to  the  Square  of  the 
Circumference,  fo  half  the  Length 
of  the  Pendulum  vibrating  Seconds, 
is  to  the  fpace  defcribed  by  the  Fail 
of  a  Body  in  a  Second  of  Time  ;  and 
the  Length  of  a  Pendulum  vibra¬ 
ting  Seconds  being  found  59,  12^5 
or  Inches,  the  Defcent  in  a  Se¬ 
cond  will  be  found  by  the  aforefaid 
Analogy  16  Feet  and  i  Inch  ;  and 
by  the  lad  Propofition  the  Velocity 
will  be  double  thereto.  And  neai*  to 
this  it  hath  been  found  by  feveral. 
Experiments,  which,  by  reafon  of 
the  Swiftnefs  of  the  Fall,  cannot  fo 
exaftly  determine  its  Quantity. 

From  thefe  four  Propoptions  all 
Queftions  concerning  the  Perpendi¬ 
cular  Defcent  of  Bodies  are  eaflly 
folved  i  and  either  Time,  Height^^ 
or  Velocity  being  afligned,  one  may 
readily  fiud  the  other  two. 

I4 
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From  them  hkevvife  is  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  ProjeHlls  cieducible,  afTum- 
^ingthe  two  following  Axioms,  viz,. 

1.  Thar  a  Body  fet  a  moving, 
will  move  on  continnally  in  a  right 
Line  with  an  equable  Motion,  uii- 
lefs  fome  other  Force  or  Impedi¬ 
ment  intervene,  whereby  it  is  ac¬ 
celerated,  or  retarded,  or  dcflefted. 

2.  That  a  Body  being  agitated 
by  two  Motions  at  a  time,  does  by 
their  compounded  Forces  pafs  thro’ 
the  fame  Points  as  it  would  do, 
wete  the  two  Motions  divided  and 
afted  fuccedively. 

De/iccathcj  from  dejicco,  to  draw 
away,  or  dry  up.  Medicines  are 
thus  called  wich  are  drying,  and 
ufed  to  skin  over  old  Sores. 

Befpumation,  from  de  /puma, 
froth  off :  is  the  Clarification  of 
any  Liquor  by  throwing  up  its  Foul- 
nefs  in  a  Froth,  and  taking  that 
off. 

Befquammat'ion,  from  de  fquam- 
ma^  fcales  off,  expreffes  the  clean¬ 
ing  carious  Bones  which  flake  off 
like  Scales. 

Defiillaiion,  or  B'lfnllatton  ;  This 
IS  a  Procefs  very  common  in  both 
Pharmacies.  ;  but  yet  the  Rationale 
of  it  may  be  fo  little  known, 
as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  be 
^fomewhat  particular  in  its  Expla¬ 
nation  5  and  efpecially  as  the  Rea- 
foning  hereupon  will  give  a  good 
Infight  into  fome  other  Matters  of 
confequence  within  the  fame  Stu¬ 
dy.  This  Procefs  is  chiefly  ma¬ 
naged  either  by  the  right  or  ob¬ 
lique  Diftillation  ;  the  frfl:  is  by  the 
Afcent  and  Elevation  of  Particles, 
which  after  defcend  again  in  the 
Form  of  Drops,  and  is  ufed  when 
the  Texture  of  a  Body  is  fuch,  as 
allows  of  an  eafy  Afcent,  of  which 
kind  are  Vegetables  :  but  the  ob¬ 
lique  is  defigned,  for  the  mod:  part, 
foy  fii(:h  as  confift  of  heavier  Pa?'- 
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tides,  and  cannot-be  raifed  without 
a  drong  Impulfe,  and  by  the  mod 
forcible,  not  fo  high  as  the  top  of 
an  Alembicki  and  thefe  are  almoft 
all  Minerals  and  Metals.  Now  the 
Afcent  of  Fluids  is  chiedy  promoted 
two  waysj  did  upon  the  account 
of  their  fpecifick  Levity  5  and  fe- 
condly,  by  Impulfe.  The  drd  way 
of  Elevation  is  manifed  dom  this 
Letnma.^  viz.  That  Particles  of  To¬ 
dies  which  fwim  in  aiiy  Fluid,  if 
they  are  fpecifically  lighter,  mujl  be 
borne  upwards  by  that  Fluid.  There¬ 
fore  dncedidiird  Liquors  are  carried 
upwards  thro’  the  Air,  ifs  to  be 
inquired  how  they  can  be  fpecid- 
cally  lighter  than  the  Air.  Now  a 
Fluid  may  be  fpecidcally  lighter  than 
another,  Vvhen  under  a  larger  Sur¬ 
face,  it  has  an  equal  or  lefs  Gravi¬ 
ty  ;  According  to  this  Proportion, 
the  Bulk  of  this  Fluid  ought  to  be 
increafed  In  Didillation  :  and  how 
eafily  by  the  help  of  Fire  it  may  be 
increafed,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  rarify’d,  one  who  is  but  to¬ 
lerably  well  verfed  in  Phydeks,  may 
comprehend.  And  whofoever  has 
but  obferved  a  Thermometer,  or 
boiling  Water,mud  be  fendble  how 
great  a  Quantity  of  Air  there  is 
contained  almod  in  all  Fluids,  and 
what  a  Force  there  is  in  Heat  to  ra¬ 
refy  it ;  for  P^arefaftion  is  nothing 
but  the  fame  Qiiantity  of  Matter  dif- 
fufed  into  a  greater  Space  5  fo  that 
the  fame  Weight  remains,  tho  the  1 
Bulk  grows  much  larger.  From 
whence  ’tis  plain,  there  mud  be  a 
greater  Number  of  Pores  in  the 
rarefy’d  Body,  which  are  either  in- 
tirely  void  of  all  Matter,  or  at  lead 
of  fiich  Matter  as  hath  any  cond- 
derable  Gravity.  Further  therefore 
ir  is  necedary  to  know,  what  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Rarafaftion  is  fufdcient  : 
to  produce  this  fpecidek  Levity. 
And  to  fet  this  Matter  in  the  cleared 
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LigThtj  it  is  moft  proper  to  begin 
with  the  fimpleli  Bodies;  as  for 
inftance,  that  of  Water.  ’Tis 
known  by  Computation,  that  the 
Proportion  of  the  fpecihck  Gravity 
of  Water  to  that  of  Air,  is  foiiie- 
thing  more  than  800  to  i.  Since 
therefore  Si77jllar  Spheres,  or  Solids^ 
are  as  the  Cubes  of  their  Diameters, 
and  the  fpecifick.  Gravity  decrcafes 
;  reciprocally  in  the  very  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Cubes  of  their  Dia¬ 
meters  increafe;  in  order  to  make 
a  Particle  of  Water  lighter  than  a 
Particle  of  Air,  no  more  is  necef. 
fary  tl'an  to  rarefy  it  til!  its  Diameter 
becomes  ten  times  greater,  which  in 
'  this  Cafe  is  but  a  very  fnall  decree 
!  of  Rarefablion  :  for  the  Cube  of 
the  Diameter,  in  a  Particle  fo  rare- 
fy’d,  is  r  000.  If  the  Diameter  be 
made  eleven  times  greater,  the 
I  Cube  will  be  i 5 1  5  and  if  twelve, 
17-8,  So  that  Water  when  rare- 
fy’d  but  twelve  Degrees,  will  be  a- 
boye  doubly  lighter  than  Air.  And 
if  the  Rarefadion  be  carried  on  fur- 
1  ther,  it  may  eafily  be  collefted  from 
the  encreafe  of  the  Numbers,  that  a 
Particle  of  Water  may  be  render’d 
almoft  infinitely  lighter  than  Air. 
And  to  bring  this  a  little  nearer  to 
the  prefent  purpofe,  ’tis  manifeft 
that  the  Elevation  of  Bodies,  equal¬ 
ly  fluid  and  heavy%  is  always  pro¬ 
portionable  to  their  different  Apti¬ 
tude  to  be  rarefy’d  ;  that  is,  they 
afcend  quicker  upon  the  Application 
of  any  Force,  the  more  ftifceptible 
they  are  of  Rarefad ion  :  but  in  Bo¬ 
dies  whofe  Aptitudes  to  rarefy  are 
equal,  the  time  of  Afcent  is  to  be 
determined  by  their  fpecifck  Gravi¬ 
ty.  But  not  only  fpecifck  Levity 
ferves  to  elevate  Bodies  in  Diftilla- 
tion,  but  an  external  Impulfe  may 
I  alfo  caufe  their  Afcent.  The  Im¬ 
pulfe  which  here  we  have  to  do 
I  comes  from  the  Fire,  whofe 
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Particles,  tho  they  are  cJttremelv 
fmall  and  light,yet  it’sdemonftrable 
by  Mechanicks,  that  they  may  raife 
Bodies  much  heavier  than  themfelves 
by  ading  upon  them  with  a  certain 
Degree  of  Force':  For  fince  the 
Momeiit  of  a  Body,  or  that  Force 
by  which  it  atls:  upon  another,  is  in 
a  compound  Ratio  of  the  Cp^antity 
of  Matter  and  Celerity  ;  the  Cele¬ 
rity  may  be  fb  increaled,  as  to  give 
a  fufficient  Force  to  the  Body,  tho 
the  Qtiantity  of  Matter  in  it  be  ever 
fo  fmall.  Let  forne  heavy  Body 
therefore  be  fuppofed  to  defeend 
with  no  other  Moment  than  what  it 
leceives  from  its  own  Gravity,  in 
this  Cafe  then,  the  Air,  which  is 
much  lighter,  may  be  moved  with 
that  Celerity,  as  not  only  to  fuftaiii 
that  Body,  but  to  mount  it  up  high- 
ei  j  and  the  more  rapid  the  Impetus 
of  the  Air  is,  or  the  Surface  of  the 
Body  moi-e  diffufed,  the  higher  and 
fwu'fter  will  the  Elevation  be ;  juft 
3s  w  e  fee  Sheets  of  Lead  fbmetimes 
torn  away  entire  by  the  Wind,  and 
carry’d  aloft  thro’  the  Air.  In  like 
mannei.  Fire,  tho  it  be  a  Body 
of  very  minute  Particles,  may  be 
moved  with  that  rapidity,  as  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  communicate  wLat  Force 
can  be  imagined  towards  removing 
any  Obftacles.  When  therefore 
the  Moment  of  Fire  is  augmented 
in  the  manner  explained,  fo  as  to 
exceed  the  Force  of  the  diftill’d 
Body,  It  will  remove  it  from  its 
former  fituation  ;  or  what  is  here 
the  fame  thing,  becaufe  the  diredioii 
Oi  its  Motion  tends  upw^ards,  will 
carry  it  up.  Thus  Particles  fpecifi- 
cally  heavier  than  Air,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Retort,  as  thofe  of 
acid  Spirits  are,  afeend  by  a  more 
violent  Impulfe  of  the  Fire  ufed  in 
Diftillation.  And  another  material 
thing  which  contributes  to  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  is.  That  the  fame  Quantity  of 

Matter 
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Matter  is  elevated  To  much  the  ca¬ 
ller,  in  proportion  as  the  Surface  is 
inlarged  j  lor  the  more  this  is  difFu- 
fed,  the  more  Particles  of  Fire  it 
receives :  and  fo,  having  this  united 
force  to  drive  it  up,  it  more  eahly 
afcends  j  fo  that  by  the  fame  degree 
of  Fire,  Bodies  will  not  equally  a- 
rife,  tho’  they  are  equally  heavy,  if 
there  be  that  difference  in  their  Sur¬ 
faces  already  fuppofed.  The  Air 
alfo  has  no  fmall  Share  in  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Impulfe  ;  for  being  rarefy’d 
by  the  Fire,  it  is  not  only  impelled 
upwards  it  felf,  but  carries  other 
Particles  up  with  it  :  And  it  may  be 
learned  by  many  very  familiar  Ex¬ 
periments,  what  Impetus  Bodies  fo 
rarefy’d  exert.  Whofoever  there¬ 
fore  confiders  well  thefe  three 
Things,  viz.  Specifick  Levity,  an 
Impelling  Forces  and  the  Extent  of 
Surface,  and  what  may  be  effeded 
by  them,  and  how  many  ways,  and 
in  what  Proportions  all  of  them 
may  be  changed,  will  very  eafily  ac¬ 
count  for  all  the  Variety  which  is 
found  in  the  feveral  Procefles  of 
Diftillation. 

Defudation,  from  defudo,  to 
fweat  off  5  expreffes  a  profufe  and 
inordinate  Sweating,  from  what 
Caufe  foever. 

Detergent.  Medicines  under  this 
Denomination,  are  not  only  foft- 
ning  and  adhefive^  but  alfo  by  a 
peculiar  Aftivity  or  Difpofition  to 
Motion,  joined  with  a  fuitable  Con¬ 
figuration  of  Parts,  are  apt  to  abrade 
and  carry  along  with  them  fuch 
Particles  as  they  lay  hold  on  in  their 
PafTage.  All  Medicines  of  this  In¬ 
tention  are  fuppofed  to  cleanfe  and 
heal,  that  is,  incarnate  or  fill  up 
with  new  Fiefli  all  Ulcerations,  and 
f  ouinelTes  occafioned  thereby,  whe¬ 
ther  internal  or  external.  iNow  to 
do  this,  in  all  internal  Cafes  efpe- 
ciaily,the  Medicine  muft  be  fuppofed 
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to  maintain  its  primary  Properties, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  Place  of  Aftion  j 
and  there  it  does  what  entitles  it  to 
the  Appellation  of  a  Detergent  and 
a  Vulnerary,  firft  by  its  adhefive 
Quality,  which  confifts  in  the  com¬ 
parative  largenefs  of  Surface,  and 
Flexibility  of  its  component  Parts. 
For  by  this  it  very  readily  falls  inta 
contad  with,  and  adheres  to  the 
Slough  of  ulcerous  Exudations,  which 
by  their  loofe  Situation  are  eafily 
carried  along  with  the  Medicine ; 
and  when  fuch  Matter  is  fo  carried 
away,  which  is  the  cleanfing  or  de¬ 
terging  Part,  what  was  inftrumental 
in  this  Office  will  afterwards  ftick  to 
and  adhere  with  the  cutaneous  Fila¬ 
ments,  until  by  their  Addition,  and 
the  protrufion  of  proper  Nouriffi- 
ment,  ab  interne,  to  the  fame  Place, 
the  Wafte  is  made  up,  that  is,  the 
Ulcer  is  healed.  And  after  the  fame 
manner  is  the  Operation  of  fuch 
Subftances  to  be  accounted  for  in  ex¬ 
ternal  Application.  By  the  warmth 
of  their  Parts  they  rarefy,  and  by 
their  adhefive  Quality  they  join  with 
and  take  off  along  with  them  in 
every  Dreffing  what  is  thrown  upon 
the  Place  to  which  they  are  applied, 
until  a  more  convenient  Matter  is 
brought  thither  by  the  circulating 
Juices, which  it  affifts  In  adhering  to, 
and  incarnating  the  eroded  Cavities. 
Only  this  may  be  taken  notice  of, 
that  internally  whatfoever  of  this 
kind  is  mixed  with  the  animal  Fluids,  j 
by  the  known  Laws  of  Circulation  | 
they  will  be  firft  feparated  and  left  ! 
behind  :  For  all  thofe  Parts  which  j 
are  fpecifically  heaviefl:,  will  move  i 
neareft  the  Axis  of  the  Canals,  be-  | 
caufe  their  Momenta  are  the  great-  1 
eft,  and  will  carry  them  as  near  as  i 
can  be  in  ftrait  Lines  ;  but  the  light-  | 
er  Parts  will  always  be  joftied  to  the  | 
fides,  where  they  fooneft  meet  with  I 
Out-lets  to  get  quite  off,  or  are  | 
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ftruck  into  fuch  Cavities  we  are  here 
fpeaking  of,  in  which  they  adhere 
and  make  part  of  the  Subftance. 
This  for  the  milder  Degree  of  De¬ 
tergents  j  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
from  hence  how  an  increafe  of  thofe 
Qualities  of  Adivity  and  AdhefTon 
conjointly  may  make  a  Medicine 
arife  to  the  greateft  Efficacy  in  this 
refped.  And  it  is  upon  this  foot 
that  all  thofe  Medicines  operate  that 
are  given  to  cleanfe  Obffrudions  or 
FoulnefTes  in  any  of  the  Vifcera  or 
j  Paffages  5  and  which  may  be  in- 
i  creafed  in  Efficacy  fo  far  as  to  fetch 
j  off  even  the  Membranes  and  Capil- 
i  lary  V^efTels. 

’  Detonation :  This  properly  ex- 
prefTes  fomewhat  more  forcible 
than  the  ordinary  crackling  of 
r  Salts  in  Calcination,  as  in  the  going 
’  off  of  the  Pulvis  or  Aurum  Ful~ 
i  minans,  or  any  fuch  like  Subffance, 

1  from  detonoy  to  thunder  off.  It 
likewife  is  ufed  for  that  Noife  which 
i  happens  upon  the  Mixture  of  Fluids 
tliat  ferment  with  Violence,  as  Oil 
i  of  Turpentine  with  Oil  of  Vitriol, 

'  refembling  the  Explofion  of  Gun- 
j  powder.  See  Decrepitation. 

!  Detrufor  Vrinji.  See  Bladder. 

Devaricationy  exprelfes  any  two 
^  things  croffing  one  another,  and  is 
I  very  often  applied  to  the  particular 
j  Tendencies  of  the  Mufcular  Fibres 
ij  when  they  interfed  each  other  at 
I  different  Angles,  which  they  fre- 
|j  qucntlydo. 

;  Dia,  in  Greek,  fignifying  ex  or 
!]  curn,  of  or  with,  is  fi-equently  pre- 
!i  fixed  in  the  Name  of  fome  Medi- 
cines  to  the  principal  Ingredient 
I  therein  ^  as  Diafcordium  is  a  Com- 
ij  pofition  wherein  Scordium  is  the 
fj  chief  Ingredient  5  Diafena  from  Se- 
q  na,  and  fo  of  many  others. 

!  Diabetes :  This  is  a  profufe  Dif- 
H  charge  by  Urine,  from  J^ia^aivcoy 
»  |  perz'ado,  to  run  through.  The  evi- 
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dent  and  moft  common  caufe  is  the 
too  great  Ufe  of  (pirituous  Liquors, 
whereby  the  Serum  is  fo  impregna¬ 
ted  therewith,  that  it  will  not  at- 
trad  and  join  with  the  Salts  of  the 
Blood,  and  therefore  runs  off  by  the 
Kidneys  fweet  or  infipid.  The 
Cure  therefore  confifts  in  diluting 
with  aqueous  Liquids,  efpecially 
thofe  impregnated  yvith  a  lixivial 
Salt,  becaufe  they  attrad  the  urinary 
Salts  moft,  from  their  Similitude  to 
one  another,  as  Lime-Water,  and 
the  like  }  and  in  withdrawing  the 
Caufe. 

Diaclyfm,  The  fame  wdth  G^r- 
garifm. 

Diacodium y  is  the  Syrup  of  Pop¬ 
pies  5  from  cT/afc,  cumy  with,  and 
KiOcPia,  Codia,  which  in  Botany  fig- 
nifies  the  Top  or  Head  of  any  Plant  j 
but  by  way  of  Preheminence  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Poppy. 

Di&refis,  is  a  Divifion  or  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Continuity  in  any  part  of 
the  Body,  from  S'tcLioico,  dividg,  to 
divide. 

Diagnoflicky  from  S'tcLy  per^  with 
or  thro’,  and  yiyeoa-ACt) .  cognofcoy  to 
know;  is  that  Judgment  of  a  Dif^ 
eafe  that  is  taken  from  the  prefent 
Symptoms,  and  Condition  of  the 
Patient. 

Diapedejis,  is  fuch  a  Rupture  of 
the  fides  of  a  Veffel  of  the  Body 
from  an  internal  Caufe,  as  leaves 
confiderable  Interftices  between  the 
Fibres  thro’  which  the  Contents  e- 
fcape,  from  J'ea'y  per,  thro’,  and 
tf'acoy  alio,  to  leap. 

Diagrydium,  is  a  Preparation  of 
Scammonyy  which  fee  in  the  Di[- 
penfatory. 

Diaphanous y  from  per,  thro’, 

and  (poAveoy  luceo,  to  fhine  ;  is  any 
tranfparent  Body  that  may  be  feen 
thro*,  as  the  Humours  of  the  Eye, 
the  Cornea  Tunica,  0"c, 

Dia-^ 
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Dmphonfis,  fignifies  all  Evacua¬ 
tion  made  thro’  the  Habit  of  the 
Body  and  Pores  of  the  Skin  j  fee 
Cutis. 

Diaphoreticks.^  are  thofe  Medi¬ 
cines  which  procure  Sweat. 

Diaphragm^  or  Midrijf,  from  S'ia- 
qi^ct(Tcrco,fepioj  oxmunio^  to  hedge, or 
wall  in.  It  is  alfo  called  Septum 
Tranfverfum,  or  Crofs-Wall,  fo  cal¬ 
led  from  its  Situation,  becaufe  it  di¬ 
vides  the  Trunk  of  the  Body  into 
two  Cavities,  the  Thorax  and  Ab¬ 
domen.  It  is  compofed  of  two 
Mufcles  ;  the  firft  and  fuperior  of 
thefe  arifes  from  the  Sternum^  and 
the  Ends  of  the  laft  Ribs  on  each 
Side.  Its  Fibres  from  this  femi- 
circular  Origination,  tend  towards 
their  Center,  and  terminate  in  a 
Tendon,  or  Aponeurofis^vt\\i<:\\\-\:it.\\ 
always  been  taken  for  the  nervous 
Part  of  the  Midriff.  The  fecond 
and  inferior  Mufcle  cornes  from  the 
Vertehr&  of  the  Loins  by  two  Pro- 
duifions,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
Side  comes  from  the  frd,  fecond, 
and  third  Vert  eh  r  a  of  the  Loins  5 
that  on  the  left  Side  is  fomewhat 
Ihiorter,  and  both  thefe  Productions 
loin  and  make  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Midriff,  which  joins  its  Tendons 
with  the  Tendon  of  the  other,  fo  as 
that  they  make  but  one  Membrane, 
or  rather  Partition.  It  is  covered 
with  a  Membrane  on  its  upper  Side, 
and  by  the  PeritonAum  on  the  lower 
Side,  It  is  pierced  in  the  Middle, 
for  the  PaiTage  of  the  Vena  Cava  j 
in  its  lower  Part  for  the  OEfopha- 
gusy  and  the  Nerves  which  go  to  the 
upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach,  and 
betwixt  the  Produdions  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  Mufcle,  paffes  the  Aorta^  the 
Thcracick  DuSf,  and  the  Vena  Azy¬ 
gos.  It  receives  Arteries  and  Veins 
called  PhrenicA,  from  the  Cava  and 
Aorta  ;  and  fometimes  on  its  lower 
Part  two  Branches  from  the  Vena 


Adepofa,  and  two  Arteries  from  the 
Lumbares.  It  has  two  Nerves  which 
come  from  the  third  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  which  pafs  thro’  the  Cavity 
of  the  Thorax,  and  are  difperfed 
ill  the  Mufcles  of  the  Midriff.  Tii 
its  natural  Situation  it  is  convex  on 
the  upper  Side  towards  the  Breaff, 
and  concave  on  its  lower  Side  to¬ 
wards  the  Belly :  therefore  when 
its  Fibres  fwell  and  contrad,  it  muft 
become  plain  on  each  Side,  and 
confequently  the  Cavity  of  the  Bread 
is  enlarged  to  give  liberty  to  the 
Lungs  to  receive  the  Air  in  Infpira- 
tion ;  and  the  Stomach  and  Intef- 
tines  are  preffed  for  the  Diftribu- 
lion  of  the  Chyle  :  but  itdiminifhes 
the  Cavity  of  the  Bread,  when  it 
refumes  its  natural  Situation,  and 
prefTes  the  Lungs  for  the  Expulfion 
of  the  Air  in  Expiration. 

Diary  Fever,  is  a  Fever  of  one 
Day.  See  Ephemera. 

Diarrhoea,  from  J^ictppici),  perjluo, 
to  flow  thro’  5  is  a  Flux  of  the  Belly, 
whereby  a  PeiTon  frequently  goes  to 
dool  :  and  it  is  cured  either  by  pur¬ 
ging  off  the  Caufe,  or  redringing 
the  Bowels. 

Diarthrofts,  from  cf/ct',  cum,  with,  , 
and  Membr urn,  CigmEtts  tiny 

kind  of  Articulation  of  the  Bones  ; 
but  particularly  when  the  Joint  is 
capable  of  confiderable  Motion  : 
and  of  this  there  are  two  forts,  the 
Enarthrojis  or  Arthrodia,  and  Gin- 
glymus.  See  Articulation. 

Dlaflole.  See  Artery^ 

Diathefes,  fignifies  any  particular 
Difpofition  of  the  Body,  either  ^ood 
or  bad. 

Diatrihus,  Diatejfaron,  nnd  Dia-  • 
pente,  from  S'lct  cum,  with,  and  I 
the  Words  flgnifying  three,  four,  t 
and  five  j  ‘are  Medicines  confiding  ! 
of  fb  many  Ingredients. 

Didymoi,  (Ptd'viJ.oi,  flgnines  dri<d- 
ly  Twins^  or^  any  thing  double,  but 

is  ; 
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is  chiefly  by  Anatomifls  applied  to 
the  Tefticlesj  whence  Epididymi\ 
which  fee  under  Parts  of  Genera¬ 
tion  proper  to  Men. 

Diet,  The  dietetic  part  of  Medi¬ 
cine  is  no  inconfiderable  Branch  of 
Medicine^  and  feems  to  require  a 
much  greater  fliare  of  regard  than 
it  commonly  meets  with.  A  great 
variety  ot  Diftempers  might  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Obfervance  of  a  pro¬ 
per  Diet  and  Regimen,  without 
I  the  afliftance  of  Medicine  ;  were  it 
not  for  the  Impatience  of  the  Suf¬ 
ferers.  However  it  may  on  all 
Occafions  come  in  as  a  proper  Af- 
fiftant  to  the  Cure,  which  fome- 
times  cannot  be  performed  with  a 
due  Obfervance  of  the  Non-Natu¬ 
rals.  That  Food  is  in  general 
thought  the  beft  and  mofl:  con¬ 
ducive  to  long  Life,  which  is  mofl: 
Ample,  pure,  and  free  from  Acri¬ 
mony  ;  not  too  volatile,  but  fuch  as 
approaches  neareft  to  the  Nature  of 
our  own  Bodies  in  an  healthy  State, 
or  capable  of  being  eafieft  convert¬ 
ed  into  their  Subftance  by  the  vis 
vit&  humana  5  after  it  has  been  du¬ 
ly  prepared  by  the  Art  of  Cookery  ; 
But  the  Nature,  Compofition,  Vir¬ 
tues  and  IJfes  of  particular  Ali¬ 
ments,  can  never  be  learnt  to  Satis- 
fadion  without  the  Afliftance  of 
Pradical  Chymiftry. 

Dieteticks  is  that  part  of  Phyfick 
which  confiders  the  way  of  livino- 
with  relation  to  Food,  or  Diet  fuita^ 
ble  to  any  particular  Cafe. 

Digajiricus,  from  cTk,  his,  twice, 
^fid  Venter,  a  Belly,  is  a 

Mufcle  fo  called  fi-om  its  double 
Belly.  It  arifeth  flefliy  from  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Proceffus  Maijioi- 
dms,  and  defcending  it  contrads 
into^  a  round  Tendon,  which  paftes 
thro  the  St'ylohyoid£Us,  and  an  an¬ 
nular  Ligament  which  is  faftned  to 
;  the  Os  Hyoides  ;  then  It  grows  flefliy 
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again,  and  afcends  towards  the 
middle  of  the  Edge  of  the  lower 
Jaw,  where  it  is  iiiferied.  When 
it  adeth,  it  pulleth  the  lower  Jaw 
down,  by  the  help  of  an  annulai: 
Pully,  which  alters  its  Diredion. 

Digefimt  Animal^  is  the  Diflb- 
lution  or  Separation  of  the  Aliments 
into  fuch  minute  Parts  as  are  fit  to 
enter  the  ladeal  Veflels,  and  circu¬ 
late  with  the  Mafs  of  Blood  5  or 
it  is  the  Ample  breaking  of  the  Co- 
heflon  of  all  the  little  MolecuU 
which  compofe  the  Subftances  we 
feed  upon.  Now  the  principal  A- 
gents  employ’d  in  this  Adion,  are, 
Arft,  the  ^Saliva,  the  Juice  of  the 
Glands  in  tl^e  Stomach,  and  the  Li¬ 
quors  we  drink,  whofe  chief  Pro^- 
perty  is  to  foften  the  Aliments^, 
as  they  are  Fluids  which  eaflly  en¬ 
ter  the  Pores  of  moft  Bodies,  and 
fw'elling  them  break  their  moft  in¬ 
timate  CoheAons.  And  how  pro^ 
digious  a  Force  Fluids  ading  in  flicli 
a  manner  have,  may  be  learned 
from  the  Force  that  Water,  with 
which  a  Rope  is  wetted,  has  to 
raife  a  Weight  faftned  to,  and  fuf- 
tained  at  one  end  of  it  ;  and  this 
Force  is  much  augmented  by  the 
Impetus  which  the  Heat  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  gives  to  the  Particles  of  the 
Fluid  :  nor  does  this  Heat  promote 
Digeftion  only  thus,  but  likewife 
by  rarefying  the  Air  contained  im 
the  Pores  of  the  Food,  which  helps 
to  burft  its  Parts  afunder.  And 
therefore  fuch  Liquors  as  are  moft: 
fluid,  or  whofe  Particles  have  the 
leaft  Vifeidity,  are  moft  proper  for 
Digeftion,  becaufe  they  can  the 
moft  eaflly  infinuate  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  Pores  of  the  Aliments  ;  atid 
of  all  others.  Water  feems  to  be  the 
fitteft  for  this  Ufe  :  for  tho’  fome 
fpirituous  Liquors  may  as  eaflly  pe¬ 
netrate  the  Subftances  we  feed  up¬ 
on,  yet  they  liaye  another  Property, 

by 
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by  which  they  hurt  rather  than  help 
Digeftion  ;  and  that  is,  their  Par¬ 
ticles  have  a  ftrong  attradive  Force, 
by  which  when  imbibed  into  the 
Subftance  of  our  Viduals,  they  draw 
their  Parts  nearer  to  one  another, 
contrad  and  harden,  inftead  of 
fwelling  and  dilTolving  them.  It  is 
by  this  Property  that  they  preferve 
animal  and  vegetable  Subftances 
from  corrupting  ;  not  but  that  we 
find  they  fometimes  help  Digeftion, 
as  they  irritate  and  excite  the  Coats 
of  the  Stomach  to  a  ftronger  Con- 
tradion  :  and  therefore  when  they 
are  duly  diluted,  they  may  not  only 
be  ufeful,  but  requifite.  When 
the  Food  is  thus  prepared,  its  Parts 
are  foon  feparated  from  one  an¬ 
other,  and  diftolved  into  a  Fluid 
with  the  Liquors  in  the  Stomach, 
by  the  continual  Motions  of  its 
Sides,  whofe  abfolute  Power  is  de- 
monftrated  to  be  equal  to  the  Pref^ 
fure  of  117088  Pound  Weight :  To 
which  if  be  added  the  abfolute 
Force  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  Muf- 
cles  of  the  jlbdoTnen,  which  like- 
vvife  conduce  to  Digeftion,  the  Sum 
will  amount  to  250754  Pound 
Weight.  See  Nutrition* 

Digejlion  Chy?nical,  is  that  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Bodies  which  is  made  by 
Menflruumsy  with  the  AfUftance  of 
Fire,  and  differs  from  Solution  little 
elfe  than  in  requiring  fuch  AlTif- 
tance  :  And  to  underftand  this  a- 
right,  it  is  neceffary  to  fhew  how 
the  Particles  of  Bodies  can  by  this 
Procefs  be  diffufed  every  way,  and 
fuftained  in  the  Menjiruum*  And 
this  the  moredeferves  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for,  becaufe  thefe  folid  Particles 
have  not  the  fame  fpecifick  Gravity 
as  the  Liquors  in  which  they  fwim. 
Tho  the  Nature  of  a  perfedly  fluid 
Body  be  fuch,  as  that  the  Particles 
which  conftitute  it,  do  very  readily 
give  way  upon  the  fmalleft  Impulfe, 


and  recede  from  one  another  j  yet 
there  is  found  in  moft  Liquors  fomc 
Degree  of  Tenacity  :  and  from 
hence  arifes  fuch  a  Coheflon  of 
Parts,  as  cannot  be  broken  without 
fome  Force.  And  tho  indeed  this 
Force  of  Coheflon  in  Liquors  feems 
to  be  but  little  or  none  at  all,  when 
compared  with  what  we  experience 
in  Solids,  yet  we  find  it  can  make 
fome  Refiftance.  And  as  the  Force 
in  Liquors  is  either  ftronger  or 
weaker,  fo  it  produces  a  Variety  of 
Effeds,  differing  moreorlefs  from 
the  Ph&nomenay  which  would  natu¬ 
rally  flow  from  a  perfed  Fluid.  So 
that  tho  by  the  Laws  of  Hydrofta- 
ticks,  every  Corpufcle,  how  fubtile 
foever,  if  put  into  a  Fluid  which  is 
fpecifically  lighter,  muft  neceffarily 
fink  to  the  Bottom  5  yet  we  find 
fome  heavy  Bodies,  fuch  as  Gold, 
CT’c.  when  reduced  into  thin  Plates, 
will  be  fuftained  in  Spirit  of  Wine. 
This  Force  therefore  of  Tenacity, 
which  refills  the  Motion  of  Bodies 
in  a  Fluid,  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  Parts  which  are  to  be 
feparated,  or  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Body  which  we  would  have  move 
in  the  Fluid.  Hence  it  is  that  fince 
the  Surface  of  a  Body  may  be  en¬ 
larged,  without  altering  any  thing  j 
of  its  Gravity,  the  Refiftance  of  a 
Fluid  may  be  fo  augmented,  as  to 
equal  the  Force  of  Gravity,  which 
carries  the  Body  downwards.  And  I 
a  Body,  tho  fpecifically  heavier  than  I 
a  Fluid  in  which  it  is  immerfed,  I 
may  be  very  well  fuftained  in  that  I 
Fluid,  provided  it  be  reduced  into  ! 
very  fmall  Particles  ;  becaufe  the  I: 
Gravity  of  a  Body  thus  reduced  into  ! 
fmall  Particles,  decreafes  in  a  much  ! 
greater  Proportion  than  the  Surface  l 
does  5  or,  which  is  proportional  to  | 
it,  the  Tenacity  of  the  Fluid:  fo  I 
that  at  length  the  Refiftance  arifing 
from  its  Tenacity,  will  be  equal  tom 
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the  Gravity  of  Particles,  and  fo  hin¬ 
der  their  Defcent,  And  therefore, 
both  in  Solution  and  Digeftion  it  is 
a  general  Rule,  that  if  the  Gravity 
of  a  Body  is  to  the  Tenacity  of  the 
Fluid,  as  P  to  i,  and  if  the  Body  be 
then  fubdivided,  fo  that  the  Diame¬ 
ters  of  the  Parts  be  to  that  of  the 
Whole  as  i  to  P,  the  Refiftance 
which  the  Particles  will  meet  with 
in  their  Defcent  will  be  equal  to 
their  Gravity ;  for  fince  their  Weight 
is  but  their  Surface  the 
Gravity  will  be  to  the  Refiftance  as 
to  or  as  i  to  i.  So  that 
by  this  we  may  underdand  how 
the  Corpufcles  of  Metals  fwim  in 
Menftruums,  which  are  fpecihcally 
lighter,  as  Gold  in  the  Spirit  of 
Nitre,  which  is  drawn  off  from 
Bezoar  Mineral,  tho  the  Gravity  of 
Gold  be  1 5  times  greater.  And  in 
the  fame  manner  we  may  under- 
ftand  how  Corpufcles,  fpecifically 
heavier,  are  fufpended  in  any  other 
Menfiruum.  And  it  is  for  the  fame 
Reafon  that  fuch  as  are  lighter  can¬ 
not  rife  up  to  the  Surface  :  for  the 
Preffure  of  Fluids  being  equal  eve¬ 
ry  way,  the  fuperior  Parts  ad  reci¬ 
procally  on  the  inferior  ;  fo  that  the 
j  fame  Force  which  keeps  the  heavy 

!  particles  from  finking,  will  not 
permit  thofe  which  are  lighter  to 
afcend.  The  Ufe  of  this  in  Phar¬ 
macy  is  to  extrad  the  Particles 
which  are  more  volatile,  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Menfiruum,  and  to  mix  them 
intimately  with  it.  To  this  end,  a 
gentle  Fire  is  commonly  ufed,  that 
the  Corpufcles  which  are  moft  vo¬ 
latile  may  feparate  as  it  were  of 
their  own  accord  :  for  a  fierce  Fire 
forces  out  the  Fdces  as  well  as  the 
finer  Particles  ;  and  if  it  does  not 
abate  the  Strength  of  the  Liquor, 
it  will  not  fail  of  /polling  its  Clear- 
nefs, 

Dtgefiives^  are  fuch  Unguents, 


Balfams,  or  other  particular  Pre¬ 
parations,  as  being  applied  to 
Wounds,  tend  to  cleanfe,  heal 
them,  and  promote  the  Difcharge 
of  a  laudable  Wlatter.  See  R-ipener 
and  Detergent. 

^Digefior,  a  ftrongVefTel  or  En¬ 
gine,  contrived  by  M.  Papin 
in  to  boil,  with  a  very  flrong  Heat, 
any  bony  Subfiances,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
duce  them  into  a  fluid  State. 

Digitus,  a  Finger,  The  Fingers 
and  Thumb  in  each  Hand  conflft  of 
fifteen  Bones,  there  being  three  to 
each  Finger  ;  they  are  a  little  con¬ 
vex  and.  round  towards  the  Back  of 
the  Hand,  but  hollow  and  plain  to¬ 
wards  the  Palm,  except  the  laft, 
where  the  Nails  are.  The  Order  of 
their  Difpofltions  is  called  firfl,  fe- 
cond,  and  third  Phalanx.  The  firfl 
is  longer  than  the  fecond,  and  the 
fecond  longer  than  the  third.  The 
upper  Extremity  of  the  firfl  Bone 
of  each  Finger  has  a  little  Sinus 
which  receives  the  round  Head  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus.  The 
upper  Extremity  of  the  fecond  and 
third  Bones  of  each  Finger  hath  two 
fin  all  Sinuses  parted  by  a  little  Pro¬ 
tuberance  5  and  the  lower  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  firfl  and  fecond  Bones 
of  each  Finger  has  two  Protube¬ 
rance,  divided  by  a  finall  Sinus. 
The  two  Protuberances  are  received 
into  the  two  Sinus's  of  the  upper 
Extremity  of  the  fecond  and  third 
Bones  j  and  the  finall  Sinus  re¬ 
ceives  the  little  Protuberance  of  the 
fame  End  of  the  fame  Bones.  The 
firfl  Bone  of  the  Thumb  is  like  to 
the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus,  and  it 
is  joined  to  the  Wrifl,  and  fecond 
of  the  Thumb,  as  they  are  to  the 
W rifl  and  firfl  of  the  Fingers.  The 
fecond  Bone  of  the  Thumb  is  like 
the  firfl  Bones  of  the  Fingers,  and  it 
is  joined  to  the  firfl  and  third,  as 
they  are  to  the  Bones  of  the  Meta- 

carpus, 
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carpus,  and  ,fecond  of  the 'Fingers. 
The  fingers  are  moved  fide-ways 
only  upon  their  firfl:  Joint.  Befides 
tliefe  Bones  there  are  forne  fmall 
ones,  called  Ojfa  Sefamoid&a,  be- 
caufe  they  refemble  Sefammn  Grains: 
they  are  reckoned  about  twelve  in 
each  Hand  j  they  are  placed  at  the 
Joints  of  the  Fingers  under  the 
Tendons  of  the  Flexores  Digit  or  urn, 
to  which  they  ferve  as  fo  many 
Pullies. 

Dilatation,  is  the  laying  open 
any  Orifice,  or  the  Lips  of  aWound 
wider  5  or  the  Extenfion  of  any 
jVefiel.  And  a 

Dilatorium ,  is  an  Inflrument  with 
which  Surgeons  dilate  any  Part. 

Dilute,  is  to  thin  a  Fluid  by  the 
Addition  of  a  thinner  thereunto. 
And  fuch  thing-s  are  called 

Diluents,  or  Dilutors  5  fuch  as 
common  Whey,  Ptifans,  and  Ju¬ 
leps,  '‘which  in  refped  of  the  Blood 
in  a  State  of  Vifeidity  are  thinner 
than  it,  and  therefore  faid  to  thin  it. 

Dimenfion'  is  either  Length, 
Breadth,  or  Thicknefs ;  all  which 
when  confidered  together,  are  cal¬ 
led  the  Trine  Dimenfion.  As  a 
Line  has  only  Length ;  a  Surface, 
Length  and  Breadth  j  and  a  Body, 
or  Solid,  has  all  three  Dimenfions. 

Dilatores  Naji^  are  fmall  thin 
Mufcles  having  a  double  Order  of 
Fibres  decufiating  each  other,  ari- 
fing  from  the  Os  Maxillare,  and  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  fides  of  the  AU  j 
they  dilate  the  Noftrils. 

Dims,  the  fame  with  Vertigo,  an 
apparent  turning  round  of  the 
Objedfs  of  Sight,  together  with  a 
Failure  of  the  Limbs,  proceeding 
from  the  fame  Caufes  as  the  Apo¬ 
plexy,  tho  in  a  lefs  Degree. 

Dioptricks,  concern  the  different 
Refradtions  of  Light  pafiing  thro* 
different  Mediums,  as  the  Air,  Wa¬ 
ter,  Glaffes, 


Diplocy  expreffes  the  two  Plates  of 
the  Cranium,  which  fee  j  Rolfinkius 
alfo  applies  it  to  the  Uterus,  which 
he  fays  confifts  of  two  Membranes 
in  like  manner  jointed,  and  divi- 
fible. 

Diradiation,  or  Irradiation,  ffridf- 
ly  fignifies  to  dart  out  Light  -  and  is 
applied  by  forne  Anatomifts  to  the 
fudden  Invigoration  of  the  Mufcles 
by  the  animal  Spirits. 

Dirediion,  is  the  Line  of  Motion 
that  any  Body  obferves  according  to 
the  Force  impreffed  upon  it  5  and  is 
often  called  the  Line  of  Diredfion. 

D  if  ecus,  or  Difcoidal,  is  a  Term 
ufed  by  Botanifts  to  denote  the 
middle,  plain,  and  fiat  Part  of  forne 
Flowers,  fuch  as  the  Flos  Solis,  &c. 
becaufe  it  is  in  Fig;ure  like  the  an- 

^  ^  4,..? 

tient  Difeusy  which  was  a  round 
Quoit  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  their 
Exercifes.  • 

Dlfcutient,  applied  to  Medicines, 
fignifies  fuch  as  have  a  Power  to 
repel  or  drive  back  the  Matter  of 
Tumours  into  the  Blood,  with  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  feparate.  It  alfo  fome- 
times  means  the  fame  as  Carmina¬ 
tive-,  which  fee. 

Difeafe,  is  an  irregular  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  Fluids.  See 
Morhus. 

Difotation,  is  a  Bone  put  out  of 
Joint  5  the  fame  as  Luxation, 

Difpenfation,  is  the  Weighing  and 
Meafiiring  out  the  proper  Quantities 
of  Ingredients  for  a  compound  Me¬ 
dicine  5  and 

Difpenfatory,  is  a  Book  of  Rules 
diredfing  fuch  Quantities. 

■Dijfetlion,  cutting  afunder,  the 
fame  as  Anatomy. 

Dijfiinilar,  confiding  of  Parts  un¬ 
like  in  Figure,  or  other  Properties. 

Dijfolution,  is  a  Term  very  laxly 
ufed  in  Pharmacy  to  fignify  the  dif- 
folving,  or  making  thinner  any  Sub- 
fiances  5  but  as  it  cfirticerns  the  re¬ 
ducing^ 
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ducingoffolidBodies  into  a  ftateof  Texture,  that  all  Cohefion  ofthe^^ 
Fluidicy  the  Help  of  fonie  Li-  Parts  is  deftroy’d  •  hereupon  bei/i<t 
quor,  itwillbeft  be  explained  by  feparated,  and  removed  to  a  con- 
.  the  Solution  of  Salts,  whicn  is  the  venient  Dillance  ironi  oneanother^ 
moft  hmple  Operation  that  falls  they  are  difperfed,  and  float  here 
under  this  Head.  And  this  Motion  and  there  about  th*e  Water.  See 
may  veiy  well  be  accounted  for  by  Fufion,  Solution,  and  Prop.  14.  un- 
that  attractive  Force  which  is  fo  ve-  der  Particles.  ^  ^ 

17  extenflve  in  natural  Pliilofophy,  Dijienfon,  is  when  Parts  are 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  Matter,  but  fl:retched  beyond  their  natural  Size, 
what  is  under  its  Influence.  It  may  DifilUaiion.  See  Dejiillation. 
be  ooferved,  that'  the  Corpufcles  of  Diflra5iion,  from  de  from,  and 
Salts,  which  are  the  mod  Ample  of  traho  to  draw,  is  pulling  a  Fibre  or 
any,  are  withal  very  minute,  and  Membrane  beyond  its  natural  ex- 
for  their  Bulk  very  folidj  and  there-  tent;  and  what  is  capable  of  this 
fore  exert^  a  very  llrong  attractive  Enlargement,  is  faid  to  be  Diflrac- 
Force,  W'hich,.(rd2/gw  panhus,  is  pro-  tile.  See  Fiire. 
portional  to  the  Quantity  of  Matter.  Divinum,  is  uled  varioufly  by 
Hence  it  comes  to  pad,  that  the  pnyAcal  Writers,  and  fometimes  by 
Particles  of  Water  are  more  ftrong-  the  fame  Perfon ;  and  Hippocrates 
ly  attracted  by  the  Ailine  Particles,  himfelf  does  not  alway^s  keep  to  it 
than  they  are  by  one  another  :  The  the  fame  Senfe  ;  but  the  Chymifts 
Pai tides  of  Water  therefore  cohe-'  and  Medicine-Makers  have  mod  de¬ 
ring  but  loofly,  and  being  eaAly  viated  from  the- proper  Meaning  of 
movable,  approach  the  Corpufcies  the  Word,  by  applying  it  very  con- 
of  Salts,  and  run  as  it  were  into  ceitedly  to  feveral  things,  of  whole 
their  Embraces ;  and  the  xMotion  of  Virtues  they  had  extra t^agant  Oph 
them  is  quicker  or  flower,  accor-  nions,  ask  is  hy  Fernelius  to  aWci-’ 

I  ding  to  their  lefs  or  greater  Dif-  ter,  by  ScuPetus  to  a  Cerate,  and  by 
tances  ,•  the  attradive  Force  in  all  others  to  a  Plaifter,  lately  expun^Jed 
Bodies  being  idrongeft  at  the  Point  the  London- Difpen/atory,  ^ 

ofContaa.  Therefore  if  Salt  be  Diurefi,  from  thro’, 

thrown  into  the  middle  of  a  Difli  and  psiy,  ^u.o,  to  flow  ;  is  .ufed  to 
full  of  Water,  we  fhall  find  the  a-  exprefs  that  Separation  which  is 
j  queous  Particles,  W’hich  are  in  the  made  of  the  Urine  by  the  Kidneys  ; 

I  middle  of  the  Difh,  fharp  and  pun-  and  what  mold  promotes^  filch  a  Se- 
j  gent  to  the  Tafde  ;  but  the  Water  paration,  is  called 

j  upon  the  fides  of  the  VelTel  almoft  Diuretick,  fuch  Medicines  as  work 
mApid.  So  tha^t  when  fuch  a  Mo-  by  Urine. 

tion  once  arifes,  the  aqueous  ParA-  Diverge  :  Thofe  Rays  are  faid  fo 
:  cles  are  carried  with  fome  Force  to-  to  do,  which  going  from  a  Point  of 
wards  the  Salts ;  and  the  Moment  the  viAble  Objebd,  are  difperfed, 
of  them  isto  be  eftimated  from  the  and  continually  depart  fl'om  one 
of  their  Weight  and  Celerity  another,  according  as  they’^  are  re- 
'  conjun£dly.  By  the  Force  of  this  moved  from  the  Objeft.  The  Fi- 
I;  Impulfe  they  open  to  themfelves  a  bres  or  Threads  alfo  wdiicli  from  a 
Palpige  into  the  Pores  of  the  Salts,  Point  fpread  themfelves  upon  any 
which  are  very  numerous;  and  at  Mufcle  or  Membrane,  are  fl-equent- 
length  they  break  and  divide  their  ly  Agnify’d  by  the  fame  Term. 

^  Dhi!^ 
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^  Divifibility y  is  that  Property  of 
a  Body  whereby  it  is  conceived  to 
have  Parts,  and  into  which  it  may 
affually  or  mentally  be  divided. 
All  Quantity  is  infinitely  divifible  ^ 
yet  this  cannot  be  adually  effeded, 
becaufe  when  any  Quantity  is  di¬ 
vided  into  any  Number  of  Parts, 
every  one  of  thofe  Parts  is  further 
divifible  into  as  many  more  Parts, 
and  fo  on  :  fo  that  there  can  be  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  determinate  Num¬ 
ber  of  Parts  in  any  continued  Quan¬ 
tity. 

Dogmatica  Medicma,  is  under- 
ftood  of  that  State  of  Medicine  which 
adds  Reafon  to  Experience  j  from 
cenfioy  to  judge :  and  the 
divine  Hippocrates  was  the  firft  of 
this  Diftinilion,  called 

Dogmaticiy  Phyficians  who  rea- 
foned  upon  Experience,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  thofe  Se^fls  who  were  called 
Methodifts  and  Empiricks,  and  con- 
duffed  their  Praff ice  only  by  Obfer- 
vation  and  Example,  without  exa¬ 
mining  into  the  Reafons  for  fuch 
particular  Proceedings. 

Dorfumy  is  the  hinder-part  of  the 
Thorax,  tho  as  tranflated  Back,  it 
includes  the  Loins  alfo  ;  and  Dor- 
Jum  Mantisy  and  Pedis,  is  the  out- 
fide  of  the  Hand  and  Foot :  hence 

Dorfale  is  applied  to  Diftempers, 
whofe  Seat  is  fuppofed  in  the  Back, 
as  the  Tabes  Dorfalis  j  and  to  ex¬ 
ternal  Remedies,  as  Emplajlrum 
Dorfale,  and  the  like. 

Dofe,  is  fo  much  of  any  Medicine 
as  is  taken  at  one  time. 

Drachm,  in  Medicine,  is  the 
eighth  part  of  an  Ounce,  and  con¬ 
tains  three  Scruples  or  fixty  Grains. 

Draco,  is  known  well  enough  in 
its  common  Signification  ;  but  the 
Chymiffs  have  grievoufly  tortured 
it  to  a  great  many  Purpofes,  tho 
moft  of  them  very  unintelligible, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Bajil  VAlmtin^ej 


in  that  moft  incomprehenfibleBook 
called  his  Lafi  Will  and  Teflament* 
6)uercetan  applies  it  both  to  fome 
Preparations  of  Quickfilver  and  An¬ 
timony  ;  and  the  Draco  Mitigatus 
hath  long  obtained  as  a  Name  for 
the  Mercurius  Dulcis  :  But  thefe 
Whimfies  are  now  almdft  in  con¬ 
tempt. 

Drajlick,  from  adli- 

viis,  brisk  5  is  a  Medicine  that  works 
with  fpeed,  as  Jalap,  Scammony, 
and  the  ftronger  Purges. 

Drawers.  See  Ripeners. 

Dropax,  is  an  external  ftimula- 
ting  form  of  Medicine,  applied  in 
the  manner  of  a  Plaifter,  to  caufe 
a  Rednefs,  Heat,  and  Tumour  in 
the  Part  that  is  grown  fenfelefs  or 
benumbed.  Pitch,  Galbanum,  Pel- 
litory,  Sal-armoniac,  err.  are  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  for  this  Purpofe. 

Vropfy.  See  Hydrops. 

Duclus,  by  Anatomifts,  expreftes 
any  Canal,  Pipe,  or  Conveyance  j 
hence 

DuHus  Adipofi,  are  a  Net  of 
fmall  Veftels,  which  Malpighi  fup- 
pofes  to  bring  the  Fat  into  the  Cells 
which  preferve  it  5  but  their  Rife 
cannot  yet  be  difeovered,  and  their 
Appearance  is  uncertain.  ' 

Dudlus  Bdiarius,  See  Jecur, 

DuElus  Chyliferus*  See  Du6lus 
Thoracicus. 

Du^us  Communis  Choledocus.  See 
Jecur. 

Dub'lus  Cyficus.  See  Cyjlicus 
Du5lus. 

Dutlus  Hepaticus,  See  Jecur. 

Dudlus  Lachrymales,  are  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Du(fts  of  the  GlanduU  La~ 
chrymales  ;  which  fee. 

DuHus  Pancreaticus,  See  Pan^ 
creas. 

Du6lus  Salivales,  are  the  Pipes 
which  fpew  out  the  from  fe-' 

veral  Glands  into  the  Mouth  ;  which, 
fee  under  their  refpeftive  Names. 

Du^US  ! 
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Du61hs  Thoracicus,  See  Lachal 
Veins. '  ' 

Duclus  Vr'inanusy  the  fame  with 
Vrethra  j  which  fee. 

^  Duodenum.  This  is  the  firft  Di- 
vifion  of  the  Inteftines,  and  about 
twelve  Fingers  breadth  long  j  it  is 
continued  to  the  PylofUi^  from 
which  turning  downwards,  it  runs 
under  the  Stomach  immediately  a- 
I  bove  the  Vertebra,  towards  the  left 

I  fide,  and  ends  at  the  firft  of  the 

I  Windings  under  the  Colon.  At  its 

I  lower- end  there  are  two  Canals, 

I  which  open  in  its  Cavity  j  one 

comes  from  the  Liver  and  Gall- 
bladdei’j  called  the  C>uSius  commu^ 
nis  Choledocus  j  and  the  other  from 
I  the  PancfeuSy  called  Puncveaticus. 

\  Its  Paffage  is  ftraiter,  and  its  Coats 
I  thicker  than  any  of  the  three  upper 
{  Divifions  of  the  Inteftines. 

Duplicaturey  is  the  Doubling  of 
(  any  Membranes,  when  they  go  off* 
to  fome  diftance,  and  return  again. 

,  Dura,  Mater^  is  a  ftrong  and 
]  thick  Membrane  w’hich  covers  all 
I  the  Cavity  of  the  Cranium  ;  it  con- 
^  tains  the  whole  JBrain  fbmewhat 
I  loofely,  that  the  Veffels  which  run 
j  betw'een  its  Duplicature,  and  upon 
I  the  Surface  of  the  Brain,  be  not  too 
1  much  prefTed  by  the  Skull.  It  fticks 
ij  very  clofe  to  the  Bafis  of  the  Skull, 
j  and  to  its  Sutures,  by  the  Fibres  and 
I  y^^ficls  it  fends  to  the  Pericranium  ; 

It  is  faftened  to  the  Pia  Mater  and 
the  Brain,  by  the  Veffels  which  pafs 
from  one  to  the  other.  It  gives  a 
I  Coat  or  Covering  to  all  the  Nerves 
•  which  rife  from  the  Brain  to  the 
Medulla  Spinalis,  and  to  all  the 
Nerves  which  rife  from  it.  Its  Sur- 
Iface  is  rough  towards  the  Skull,  and 
i  fmooth  towards  the  Brain.  It  is  a 
f  aouble  Membrane  woven  of  ftroncr 
1  Fibres,  w’lich  may  be  plainly  fee? 

1 Its  infide,  but  very  little  on  its 

i 

'  I  I 
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outfide  next  the  Skull.  It  has  thres 
Procefles  made  by  the  doubling  of 
its  inner  Metnbrane.  The  firft  rifes 
from  a  narrow  beginning  from  the 
Crijia  CalU,  to  which  it  is  faftened  j 
and  as  it  approaches  the  hind-part 
of  the  Head,  it  grows  broader  and 
broader,  till  it  terminates  where  the 
longitudinal  ends.  It  divides 

the  Cerebrum  into  two  Hemifpheres 
near  as  deep  as  the  Corpus  CallofurZ 
Itiefemblesa  Sickle,  and  therefore 
is  called  Falx.  The  fecond  fepa« 
rates  the  Cerebrum  from  the  Cerebel¬ 
lum  down  to  the  Medulla  Oblongata^ 
tliat  the  W eight  of  the  Cerebrum 
may  not  offend  the  Cerebellum 
which  lies  under  it.  This  Procefs 
is  very  ftrong  and  thick,  and  in  ra¬ 
venous  Beafts  it  is  for  the  moft  part 
bony,  becaufe  of  the  violent  Mo¬ 
tion  of  their  Brain.  The  third  is 
the  fmalleft  5  it  feparates  the  exter¬ 
nal  Subftance  of  the  hinder-part  of 
the  Cerebellum  into  two  Protube¬ 
rances.  In  this  Membrane  there 
are_  feveral  Sinus's  or  Channels,, 
which  run  between  its  internal  and 
external  Membrane  ;  of  thefe  there 
are  four  principal  ones,  which  are 
commonly  defcribed  ;  the  firft  is 
the  sinus  longitudinalis ,  which  rifes 
fiom  the  blind  Hole  in  tlie  upaer- 
part  of  the  Crifia  Galli  j  it  ru^  a- 
long  the  upper-part  of  the  Falx,  and 
ends  with  it,  and  lies  exadfly  under 
the  Sutura  Sagittalis.  Into  this  Si¬ 
nus  the  Veins  of  the  Brain,  and 
fome  of  the  proper  Veins  of  the 
Dura  Mater,  bring  back  the  Blood 
vyhich  they  receive  from  the  Arte¬ 
ries.  Of  thefe  Veins  fome  running 
obliquely  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
Biain  backwards,  and  others  con¬ 
trary  from  the  hind-part  forwards, 
keep  a  little  Space  between  the  Du¬ 
plicature  of  the  Membrane,  as  the 
Ureters  do  upon  the  Bladder,  and 
K  i  '  fo 
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fo  they  open  in  the  In  this  they  are  difperfed  m  the  hmd-part 

there  are-  feverar  fmall -Cells  and  of  the  Dura  Mater,  The  Blood 
round  Ligaments,  which  go  from  which  is  brought  by  the  Arteries^  is 
one  fide  of  the  Cavity  to  die  other,  carried  back  by  the  Vein?,-which 
Thefe  by  their  Elafticity,  further  the  go  out  at  the  fame  Holes  by  which 
Motion  of  the  Blood.  The  fecond  the  Arteries  enter  :  But  in  cafe  the 
and  third  Smus's  which  this  pours  Swelling  of  the  Arteries  by  a  pre-  • 
into,  are  the  lateral  5  they  arife  ternatural  Tiirgefcence  of  the  Blood 
from  the  end  of  the  firft,  into  which  fhould  comprefs  the  Veins  as  they 
they  open,  and  going  down  upon  go  out  of  the  Skull,  which  might 
thefides  the  Occipital  Bone,  in  a  eafily  happen,  feeing,  it  has  more 
crooked  way,  they  pafs  thro’  the  Arteries  thanVelns  ^  therefore  there 
fame  Hole  with  the  eighth  Pair  of  are  feveral  other  Veins  which  inof- 
Nerves  and  difeharge  themfelves  in-  culate  with  the  Arteries,  and  which 
to  the  internal  Into  thefe  carry  the  Blood  from  them  into 

Sinus's  fome  Veins,  and  the  other  two  fmall  Veins,  which  are  on  the 
Sinus's  difeharge  themfelves.  The  fides  of  the  longitudinal  Sinus's  p 
fourth  Sinus  runs  by  the  broad  Extre-  *tis  thefe  Veins  which  open  into  this, 
mity  of  the  and  opens  where  SinuSy  that  the  Blood  which  was 

the  lateral  Sinus's  join  the  Longl-  ftopt  in  the  other  way,  may  have  a 
tudinal.  This  meeting  of  the  four  free  Circulation  in  this.  It  hath  al- 
Sinus's  is  called  Torcular,  It  receives  fo  Nerves  from  the  Branches  of  the 
the  Blood  at  its  other  Extremity  fifth  Pair,  which  give  it  an  exquifite 
from  the  Plexus  Choroides,  Befides  Senfe.  It  has  a  Motion  of  Syflole 
thefe,  there  are  more  of  inferior  and  Diafiole,  which  is  caufed  by  the 
Note  mention’d  by  fome  curious  Arteries  which  enter  the  Skull.  No 
Anatomifts,  as  DuVerney,  Dr.  Kid-  doubt  the  great  Number  of  Arteries^ 
le^y  5cc.  which  fee.  Their  Ufe  is  in  the  Brain  contribute  more  to  it, 
to  receive  the  Blood  of  the  adja-  than  thofe  few  proper  to  it  felf, 
cent  Parts  from  the  Veins,  to  which  which  may  aflift  a  little,  tho  not 
they  are  as  fo  many  Trunks  which  very  fenfibly,  becaufe  of  their  Small- 
difeharge  the  Blood  into  the  internal  nefs  and  Paucity.  The  Ufe  of  the 
jugulars.  The  VefTels  of  the  Du-  Dura  Mater  is  to  cover  the  Brain, 
ra  Matery  are  firft  a  Branch  from  the  fpinal  Marrow,  and  all  the 
the  Carotidaly  wdulft  it  is  In  its  long  Nerves,  to  divide  the  Cerebrum  in 
Canal,  which  is  dlfperfed  in  the  two,  and  to  hinder  it  from  prefting 
fore  and  lower  Part  of  the  Dura  the  Cerebellum^  * 

Mater  5  fecondly,  an  Artery  which  Dujlocia,  figniftes  a  difficult 
enters  the  Hole  of  the  Skull,  called  Birth.  ^  ^  •  •  rr  1 

Foramen  Arteria  DurA  Matris  :  It  DyotUy  is  a  circulatory  V^ueL 
is  difperfed  on  the  Tides  of  this  Mem-  the  lower  Part  whereof  is  fafhion’d. 
brane,  and  runs  as  high  as  the  Si-  like  a  Cucurbit,  and  whereto  am 
nus  longitudinalis.  The  Vein  which  Alembick  is  adapted.  ^ 
accompanies  the  Branches  of  this  Dyfcrafy,  from  Aj?,  mate^  bad,. 
Artery,  goes  out  of  the  Skull  by  the  and  or  Kpyota,  Temperamen- 

Foramen  Lacerum.'^hu6i\y,:!iB\‘d.r\ch  turn,  a  Conftitution  ;  is  an  ill 

of  the  vertebral  Artery  and  Vein,  bit  of  Body,  as  a  Jaundiccy  or  thei 
which  laft  paffes  thro’  the  Hole  be-  like, 
hffid  the  occipital  Apophyfts,  where 
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D^felchia,  fignifies  Ulcers  of  dif¬ 
ficult  cure,  as  they  are  particularly 
in  dropfical  or  moift  Conftitutions, 
where  a  conftant  Drain  of  Humours 
is  hard  to  be  prevented. 

Dyfemery^  from  male,  bad, 
Intefiinum,  a  Bowel,  and 
pe&>,  fluo,  to  run  ;  is  a  Loofenefs 
wherein  very  ill  Humours  flow  off 
by  Stool,  and  are  alfo  fometimes 
attended  with  Blood.  The  Cure  is 
in  Aftringents,  Balfamicks,  and 
healing  Broths. 

Dyfpepfy,  from  J))^,  mate,  bad, 
and  ^k'TrJa,  coquo,  to  concodf:  j  is  a 
bad  Digeftion,  and  is  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Office  of  the  Stomach. 


Bitters  and  Subaftrin^ents  are  its 
Remedy;'- 

Dyfpnxa,  . Svom  cTbVj  difficulter, 
hardly  f  afnd  -Tsrrscy,  lYtro,  to  breathe  j 
is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  as  in  an 
jijlhmd  j  which  may  proceed  from 
various  Caufes,  and  therefore  the 
Means  of  Cure  are  to  be  contrived 
accordingly. 

Dyfiria,  from  Jb'?,  male,  and 
\i(yp3  Ur'ina,  tJrine,  and  pS(y,  fluo, 
to  flow  5  is  a  difficulty  in  making 
Urine,  from  divers  Caufes,  and 
therefore  accordingly  to  be  cured. 
The  fame  Particle  J)j^,  is  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  many  other  things,  only  to 
exprefs  their  being  in  an  ill  State, 


EA  R  is  divided  into  the  external 
and  internal.  The  external  is 
alfo  divided  into  two  Parts,  of 
which  the  upper  is  called  Pinna^  or 
the  Wing,  tiie  lower  Pihra,  or 
Lobe,  The  Parts  of  the  Pinna,  are 
the  Helix,  which  is  the  outer  Circle 
or  Border  of  the  Ear  j  the  Antihe¬ 
lix,  which  is  the  Semicircle  within 
the  other  :  The  lower  End  of  the 
Semicircle  makes  a  little  Promi¬ 
nence,  which  is  called  Antitragus 
becaufe  there  is  another  Promi¬ 
nence,  juft  oppofite  to  it,  which  is 
called  Tragus,  by  reafoii  of  fome 
Hair. that  is  upon  it.  The  Cavity 
made  by  the  Extremity  of  the  Helix 
is  called  Concha  :  The  Hollow  in 
the  middle  of  the  Ear  is  called  Alve- 
arium,  and  has  a  Hole  which  leads 
to  the  Ty^npanum,  named  Meatus 
Auditorius.  This  external  Part  is 
compofed  of  the  Skin,  a  Carti- 
lage,  and  a  little  Fat.  The  Skin  is 
fliin  and  fmooth  j  its  Glands  feem 


E. 

to  differ  from  the  common  milliary 
Glands  of  the  Skin,  in  that  both  in 
Young  and  Old  they  frequently  flow 
with  an  undious  Humour,  which 
dries  to  a  fort  of  Scurf  in  the  Con¬ 
cha.  Thefe  are  called  Glandule 
SebaccA.  The  Skin  flicks  clofe  to 
the  Cartilage  by  means  of  the  Mem- 
brana  Adipofa,  whofe  Cells  contain 
no  Fat  but  in  the  Lobe  of  the  Ear^ 
where  the  Cartilage  does  not  reach. 
The  Veffels  of  the  external  Ear  are 
Arteries  from  the  Carotide  Veins, 
which  go  to  the  Jugulares,  and 
Nerves  from  the  Portio  Dura,  and 
fecond  Pair  of  the  Neck.  It  is  tied 
to  the  back  of  the  Os  Petrofum  by  a 
ftrong  Ligament  which  comes  from 
the  backfide  of  the  Pinna.  Tho  it 
has  but  a  very  obfeure  Motion,  yet 
it  has  two  Mufcles  ;  the  firfl  arifesr 
from  the  outfide  of  the  frontal 
Mufcle,  where  it  joins  the  Crota- 
phite,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper 
back'part  of  the  Pinna  ;  The  fe- 
K  5  cond 
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(fond  arifes  from  the  upper  andfore- 
moft  Part  of  the  Procejfus  Mamm'il- 
laris,  and  is  inferted  into  the  middle 
and  back-part  of  the  Concha.  The 
firft  fhould  draw  the  Ear  upwards, 
and  the  fecond  downwards  and 
backwards,  but  the  continual  bind¬ 
ing  of  the  Ears  when  young,  de¬ 
prives  us  'of  their  Ufe,  The  Ufe 
of  the  external  Ear  is  like  a  Tunnel 
to  gather  the  Sounds,  which  by  its 
Ridijes  and  Hollows  are  dire£l:ed  to 
the  Meatus  Auditorius,  the  firft  part 
of  the  internal  Ear.  This  is  a  Con¬ 
duit  which  goes  from  the  middle  of 
the  Concha  to  the  Tympanum  ;  it  is 
near  an  Inch  long,  about  three  or 
four  Lines,  or  twelfth  Parts  of  an 
Inch,  wide  j  and  its  Paftage  is  not 
ftrait  but  crooked^  pafting  firft  up¬ 
wards  and  then  downwards,  when  it 
has  a  fmall  Tendency  upwards  a- 
gain,  and  the  lower  part  of  its  Ex¬ 
tremity  bends  a  little  down  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  Membrana  Tympani. 
The  beginning  of  this  Paftage  is 
cartilaginous,  being  a  Continuation 
of  the  Concha  contratfted  ;  the  End 
of  it  is  bony,  which  makes  the 
greateft  part  of  the  upper  and  back- 
part  of  the  Meatus,  as  the  Cartilage 
does  of  the  lower  and  fore-part. 
The  whole  Cavity  within  is  lined 
with  a  Membrane,  which  feems  to 
be  a  Continuation  of  the  Skin  which 
covers  the  Auricula,  and  which 
grows  thinner  and  thinner  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Tympanum.  On  the 
back-fide  of  this  Membrane  there 
is  a  great  number  of  little  Glands, 
whofe  excretory  Du(fts  bring  into 
the  Meatus  a  yellow  Excrement, 
whofe  Bitternefs  and  Vifcidity  hin¬ 
ders  Infe£Is  from  approaching  the 
Membrana  Tympani,  which  it  like- 
wife  preferves  againft  the  Injuries 
of  Air.  The  Cartilage  is  always 
flit,  and  frequently  in  more  than 
one  plac^.  The  Meatus  has  the 


fame  Veftels  which  the  external  Ear 
has,  and  both  have  a  Vein  which 
palTes  thro’  the  eleventh  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Holes  of  the  Skull,  and  diC 
charges  it  felf  into  the  lateral  S’i- 
nus's.  The  inner  Extremity  of  the 
Meatus  is  clofcd  with  a  thin  tran- 
fparent  Membrane,  of  an  oval 
Figure,  ftretched  out  like  the  Head 
ol  a  Drum,  making  an  obtufe  An¬ 
gle  with  the  upper  and  back-part  of 
the  Meatus,  and  an  acute  with  the 
lower  and  fore-part.  This  is  the 
Membrana  Tympani,  which  is  fet 
in  a  bony  Circle  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  Bone,  and  which  wants  about 
half  a  Line  of  being  a  compleat 
Circle.  The  Handle  of  a  fmall 
Bone,  called  the  Malleolus,  is  tied 
to  this  Membrane,  which  it  draws 
fomewhat  inwards,  making  it  a 
little  concave  towards  the  Meatus 
Auditorius  :  and  there  runs  a  fmall 
Twig  of  a  Nerve  from  the  fifth 
Pair  upon  its  infide,  called  Chorda 
Timpani.  The  upper  Edge  of  this 
Membrane  being  fometimes  not 
quite  clofed  to  the  Bone,  gives  a 
Paftage  for  the  Air  from  the  Mouth 
to  the  external  Ear.  Behind  this 
Membrane  there  is  a  pretty  large 
Cavity  called  the  Tympanum,  it  is 
about  three  or  four  Lines  deep,  as 
much  wide,  and  between  tw’o  and 
three  high  :  It  is  lined  with  a  fine 
Membrane,  on  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  Veins  and  Arteries.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  a  purulent  Matter  in 
Children.  In  this  Cavitv  there  are 
four  fmall  Bones,  of  which  the  firft 
is  the  Malleolus,  or  Hammer,  fo 
called  becaufe  of  its  Shape.  Its 
Head  has  on  its  lower  fide  two  Pro¬ 
tuberances,  and  a  Cavity  whereby 
it  is  joined  to  the  Incus  by  Gingly-. 
mus  t  Its  Handle,  which  is  pretty 
long  and  finall,  is  faftened  to  the 
Membrana  Tympani  :  Its  whole 
Length  is  about  three  Lines^,  or  a 

little 
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little  more.  Near  its  Head  it  has 
two  fmall  ProcelTes,  and  it  is  moved 
by  three  Mufcles:  the  firfl;  is  called 
the  Externus  j  it  rifes  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  external  fide  of  the  Mea¬ 
tus  Audltorius,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  upper  and  lower  Procefs  of  the 
Malleolus,  which  it  draws  outwards. 
This  is  necefiary  wdien  Sounds  are 
too  great,  becaufe  they  might  break 
the  Membrana  Tytnpan'u  The  fe- 
cond  is  the  Obliquus ;  it  lies  in 
the  external  Part  of  the  Conduit 
which  goes  to  the  Palate,  and 
entring  the  Barrel,  it  is  contained 
in  a  Sinuofity  of  the  Bone  by  the 
upper  Edge  of  the  Membrana  Tym- 
pan'i,  and  is  inferted  into  the  {len¬ 
der  Procefs  of  the  Hammer,  af- 
fifting  the  former  Mufcle  in  its 
A(ifion-  The  third  is  the  Internus, 
which  arifes  from  the  Extremity 
of  the  bony  Part  of  the  Conduit 
which  leads  to  the  Fauces,  and 
lies  in  a  Sinus  of  the  Os  Petrofum, 
till  it  pafies  over  a  little  rifing  of 
the  Bone  at  the  Tenefira  Ovalis,  to 
be  inferted  into  the  pofterior  Part 
of  the  Handle ,  of  the  Malleolus, 
This  Mufcle  by  pulling  the  Ham- 

Imer  inwards,  diftends  the  Mem¬ 
brana  Tympani.  The  fecond  fmall 
Bone  is  called  the  Jncus,  the  Anvil  5 
it  has  a  Head  and  two  Legs  :  Its 
Head,  which  is  near  two  Lines 
long,  above  one  broad,  and  but 
half  a  Line  thick,  has  a  Protube- 
'  ranee  and  two  Cavities,  whereby 
«  it  is  articulated  with  the  Hammerj 
the  fhorter  of  its  Legs  is  tied  to 
that  fide  of  the  Conduit  which  goes 
*1  to  the  Procejfus  Mamsnillaris,  and 
its  longer  Le^  to  the  Head  of  the 
I  third  Bone,  called  the  Stapes,  or 
(  Stirrup,  becaufe  of  its  refemblance : 

*Tis  of  a  triangular  Figure  made  of 
’  two  Branches  fet  upon  a  flat  Bafis, 

\  which  {lands  upon  the  Foramen 
i  The  Space  be^wega  the 
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two  Branches  is  filled  up  by  a  fine 
tranfparent  Membrane ;  the  Union 
of  the  two  Branches  is  called  the 
Head  of  the  Stirrup,  in  which  there 
is  a  fiiiall  Cavity,  wherein  lies  the 
fourth  Bone.  The  Height  of  the 
Stapes  is  a  Line  and  an  half,  the 
Length  of  it  above  a  Line,  and 
the  Breadth  half  a  Line.  There  is 
a  fmall  Mufcle  which  arifes  out  of 
a  fmall  Canal  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Tympanum,  and  which  is  inferted 
into  the  Head  of  the  Stirrup.  The 
Os  Orbkulare,  which  is  a  very  fmall 
Bone,  being  convex  on  that  fide 
which  is  received  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Head  of  the  Stirrup,  and 
hollow  on  the  other  fide,  where 
it  receives  the  long  Leg  of  the 
Anvil,  which  is  only  joined  to 
the  Stirrup  by  means  of  this  fourth 
Bone.  Befides  thefe  Bones,  there 
are  feveral  Holes  in  the  Tympanum-, 
the  firfl:  is  in  its  fore-part  near  the 
Membrana  Tympani :  It  is  the  Entry 
to  the  Sinus  in  the  Mammillary  Pro¬ 
cefs,  The  fecond  is  the  Orifice  of 
a  Conduit  which  leads  to  the  Palate 
of  the  Mouth  ;  The  beginning  -of 
thisPalTage  is  very  narrow  and  bony  | 
the  middle  is  cartilaginous ;  and  its 
Extremity,  which  opens  near  the 
Uvula,  is  above  four  Lines  wide, 
membranous,  and  dilated  by  fome 
mufcular  Fibres  5  and  they  open 
the  Extremity  of  this  PalTage  tU 
ther  when  we  open  our  Mouths 
to  hear  more  diflin£Hy  ;  or  when 
it  is  necelfary  there  fhould  be  a 
free  Communication  between  the 
external  Air,  and  that  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Tympanum.  The  third  and 
fourth  are  in  the  internal  Procefs  of 
the  Os  Petrofum  ;  the  one  is  called 
Fenefira  Ovalis  j  the  Bafis  of  the 
Stirrup  {lands  upon  it,  and  it’s  in 
the  Entry  to  the  Fejiihulum  :  The 
other  is  called  Feneftra  Kotunda, 
is  covered  by  a  fine  Membrane, 
^  4  mclofed 
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inclofed  in  a  Rift  -of  this  Hois  j 
and  it  leads  to  the  Cochlea.  The 
Fejlibulum  is  a  Cavity  in  the'O^ 
Petrofumt  behind  the  Feaefira  Ova- 
Vis  i  it  is  above  tv;o  Lines  broad,  as 
much  long,  and  a  Line  and  a  half 
high,  in  it  open  the  Semici’cular 
Pipes  of  the  Labyrinth,  the  upper 
Turning  of  the  Cochlea,  and  the  Au¬ 
ditory  Nerve,  at  five  fmall  Holes. 
The  Labyrinth  is  made  of  three  Se¬ 
micircular  Pipes,  above  half  a  Line 
wide,  excavated  in  the  Os  Petrofum  5 
they  open  by  five  Orifices  into  the 
Fejitbulum.  That  which  is  called 
the  fuperior  Pipe,  and  is  generally 
about  five  or  fix  Lines  long,  joins 
one  of  its  Extremities  with  one  of 
the  Extremities  of  that  which  is  cal¬ 
led  the  fuperior  Pipe  j  and  thefe  two 
Extremities  open  by  one  Orifice, 
but  the  middle  Pipe  opens  at  each 
end  by  it  felf  into  the  Fefiibulum. 
The  lafl:  Cavitv  of  the  Ear  is  the 
Cochlea  ;  it  refembles  a  Snail’s  Shell : 
Its  Canal,  which  winds  in  a  fpiral 
Line,  is  divdcd  into  two,  the  upper 
and  lower,  by  a  thin  Lamina  Spira¬ 
lis,  of  which  the  part  next  the  Axis 
is  bony,  but  extremely  brittle  ;  and 
that  next  the  outer  Shell  is  mem¬ 
bra  nous^appearing  to  be  only  made 
of  the  Auditory  Nerve.  The  upper 
Canal  opens  into  the  Tympanum, 
and  the  lower  into  the  Vejltbulum  : 
This  is  narrower  than  that,  efpeci- 
ally  towards  the  Bafis  of  the  Coch¬ 
lea,  where  each  is  about  a  Line 
wide,  and  the  Bafis  it  felf  is  about 
four  Lines  Diameter.  The  Veffels 
of  the  internal  Ear  are  Arteries  and 
Veins,  from  the  vaitvnzXCarotidale 
and  Jugulars.  The  Nervus  Audito- 
rius  enters  by  the  Hole  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  Procefs  of  the  Os  Petrofum. 
It  confifts  of  two  Bundles,  of  which 
one  is  hard,  the  other  foft.  Five 
Branches  of  the  Pertio  Mollis  enter 
the  Vejlibulum,  and  form  a  delicate 
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Web  which  fends  Slips  that  run 
thro’  the  femicircular  Canals ;  and 
the  reft  of  the  Pertio  Mollis  enters 
the  Cochlea  at  the  Center  of  its  Bafe, 
and  turns  with  the  fpiral  Line,  of 
which  it  probably  makes  the  mem¬ 
branous  Part.  The  Portio  Dura 
paft'es  thro’  its  proper  Paftage,  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  external  Parts 
about  the  Ear. 

Earth,  is  one  of  the  chymical 
Principles,  and  that  part  of  Bodies 
which  moft  anfwers  to  what  they 
call  Caput  Mortuum,  that  is  laft  left 
in  the  Furnace,  and  is  neither  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  raifed  by  Diftillation, 
nor  diftolved  by  Solution. 

Ebullition,  is  ftrictly  any  boiling 
up,  like  that  of  Water  over  the  Fire, 
but  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  that 
Struggling  or  Effervefcence  which 
arifes  from  the  mingling  together 
of  any  alkalizate  and  acid  Liquor  : 
and  hence  any  inteftine  violent  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Parts  of  a  Fluid,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  ftruggling  of  Parti* 
cles  of  different  Properties,  is  cal¬ 
led  by  this  Name. 

Ecch’^mofis,  from  hLyycd,  effun- 
do,  to  pour  out,  and  "ctiyjA,  San¬ 
guis,  Blood  ;  fignifies  thofe  livid 
Spots  or  Blotches  in  the  Skin  which 
are  made  by  extravafated  Blood  j 
the  fame  as  Ecchymoma. 

Eccoprotics,  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  gently  purge  the  Belly  j  fo  as  to 
bring  aw'ay  no  more  tlian  the  natu¬ 
ral  Excrements  lodged  in  the  In- 
teftines,  as  isfignified  by  the  Word. 

Echinus,  amongft  Botanifts  is  the 
prickly  Head  or  Top  of  any  Plant, 
fo  called  from  its  likenefs  to  a 
Hedge-Hog. 

Eclegma,  from  hcKei'xu,  lingo,  to 
lick ;  is  a  Form  of  Medicine  made 
by  the  Incorporation  of  Oils  wn'th 
Syrups,  and  which  is  to  be  taken 
upon  a  Liquorice  Stick  :  the  fame 
alfo  as  Lamhtltive,  from  Lambo, 

which 
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which  fignifies  the  fame  5  and 
Lintlus. 

EcphraHick^  from  de- 

ohflmoy  to  open ;  are  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  incide  and  render  more 
thin  tough  Humours,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  Difcharwe. 

Edulcoraiion^  figrdfies  the  fame 
as  Ablution^  which  fee  5  and  alfo  to 
fweeten  any  thing  with  Sugar  or 
Syrups. 

E^ervefcence,  expreffes  a  greater 
Degree  of  Motion  or  Struggling  of 
the  fmall  Part?  of  a  Liquor,  than  is 
commonly  underdood  by  Fermen¬ 
tation  or  Ebullition :  and  fuch  as 
occnGons  2,reat  Heat, 
j  Effiorefcenccy  fignifying  to  flower 

I  out,  expreiTes  the  breaking  out  of 
I  fome  Humours  in  the  Skin,  as  in 
1  the  Meafles,  and  the  like. 

I  Effi^ivia^  from  efjiviOt  to  flow 

out,  are  thofe  fmall  Particles  which 
I  are  continually  flying  off  from  Bo- 
j  dies  ;  the  fubtilty  and  flnenefs  of 
1  which  appears  from  their  being  able 
a  long  time  together,  to  produce 
"Very  fenfible  Effeffs,  without  any 
fenfible  Diminution  of  the  Body 
il-om  whence  they  arife  :  And  the 
confiderable  Effefts  they  may  have 
upon  other  Bodies  within  the  Sphere 
of  their  Adivity,  may  be  learned 
j  from  the  Writings  of  Mr.  and 
i  others  on  that  Subject. 

Egg  of  Glafs,  a  VelTel  in  Chy- 
miftry  whofe  hollow  Body  or  Bot¬ 
tom  part  its  Oval,  or  fafliion’d  like 
i  an  Egg;  but  rifes  up  in  a  flender 
i  Stem. 

I  Ejaculatory  Feffels  ^  fee  Genera- 

j  tion.  Parts  of,  proper  to  Men. 

I  EjjEtion,  fignifying  to  throw  out; 

ij  is  the  Difcharge  of  any  thing  by 

j|  Vomit,  Stool,  or  any  other  Emunc- 
lij  tory. 

jl  EUofaccharum,  from  O- 

Ij  leum,  and  Saccharum^  Sugar  5  de- 
ij  notes  the  Mixture  of  Oil  a"nd  Sugar 
logether,  which  is  frequently  done 

Si 
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with  the  diftill’d  Oils,  to  make  them 
mix  with  aqueous  Fluids  for  prefent 
nfc*  Xis  an  admirable  Form  of 
Medicine,  and  highly  deferves  to  be 
better  effeemed,  and  more .  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  than  we  find  it.  All 
tile  Virtues  of  Vegetables  are  with 
p'eat  Advantage  reducible  into  it. 

ris  very  ready  and  commodious 
foi  taking,  and  capable  of  conti¬ 
nuing  for  a  long  time  unalter’d, 
and  of  being  tranfported  to  diflant 
Regions  without  any  Diminution  of 
its  Virtue. 

^  Elaftkk^  fignifies  a  Force  in  Bo¬ 
dies  oy  which  they  endeavour  to 
reftore  ihemfelves  to  the  I^offure 
from  whence  they  were difplaced  by 
any  external  Force.  To  folve  this 
Pioperty,  many  have  recourfe  to 
the  univerfiii  Law  of  Nature,  At- 
tradion,  by  wdiich  the  Par\s  of 
fplid  and  firm  Bodies  are  caufed  to 
cohere  together  j  whereby  when 
hard  Bodies  are  flruck  or  bent 
fo  that  the  component  Parts  are  a 
little  moved  from  one  another,  but 
not  quite  disjoined  or  broken  off^ 
nor  fepa rated  fo  far  as  to  be  out  of 
the  Power  of  that  attrading  Force, 
by  which  they  cohere  together  5 
they  certainly  mufl  on  the  ceflation 
ofthe  external  Violence,  fpring  bade 
Mu’th  a  very  great  Velocity  to  their 
former  natural  State  :  but  in  this 
CircLimffance  the  atmofphericalPref- 
fure  will  account  for  it  as  well,  be- 
caufe  fuch  a  Violence,  if  it  be  not 
great  enough  to  feparate  the  conflL 
tuent  Particles  of  a  Body  fiir  enough 
to  let  in  any  foreign  Matter,  inuft 
occafion  many  Vacuola  between  the 
fepa  rated  Surfaces,  fo  that  upon  the 
removal  they  will  dofe  again  by 
the  Preflure  of  the  aerial  Fluid  upoii 
the  external  Parts,  i.  e.  the  Body 
will  come  again  into  its  natural 
Poflui  e.  The  included  Air  likew^ife 
in  mofl:  Bodies,  gives  that  Power 
of  Refilifion  upon  their  Percuifion  j 

and 
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and  beciiufe  a  tolerable  Underftand- 
ing  of  this  Affair  is  of  great  Impor¬ 
tance  in  pliyfical  Reafoning,  and 
helpful  to  the  Knowledge  of  many 
modern  Writings,  it  may  be  worth 
giving  an  Abftrad  hereof  Kom  the 
bed:  Authors  upon  the  Subjed. 

If  two  Bodies  perfedly  Elaftick 
ftrike  one  againft  another,  there 
will  be  or  remain  in  each  the  fame 
relative  Velocity  as  before,  they 
will  recede  with  the  fame  Velocity 
as  they  met  together  with.  For  the 
compreflive  Force,  or  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  Stroke  in  any  given 
Bodies,  arifes  from  the  relative  Ve¬ 
locity  of  thofe  Bodies,  and  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  it :  And  Bodies  per- 
fedly  Elaftick,  v/ill  reftore  them- 
felves  compleatly  to  the  Figure  tliey 
had  before  the  Shock  j  or  in  other 
words,  the  reftitutive  Force  is  equal 
to  the  compreflive,  and  therefore 
mufl:  be  equal  to  the  Force  with 
which  they  came  together,  and  con- 
fequently  they  mud:  by  Elaflicity  re¬ 
cede  a^ain  from  each  other  with  the 
fame  Velocity.  Hence,  taking  e- 
qual  Times  before  and  after  the 
Shock,'''the  Didances  between  the 
Bodies  will  be  equal  :  And  there¬ 
fore  the  Didances  of  Times  from 
the  common  Center  of  Gravity  will, 
in  the  fame  Times,  he  equal  And 
hence  the  Laws  of  PercufTion  of 
Bodies  perfedly  Eladical  are  eafily 
deduced. 

Let  there  be  two  Bodies  A  and 
B,  perfedlly  Eladical,  whofe  com¬ 
mon  Center  of  Gravity  let  be  C, 
and  let  D  be  the  Point  of  Concourfe 
where  the  Bodies  meet  3  make  C  A 
always  equal  to  C  D.  Then  after 
the  Concourfe  or  Shock,  the  right 
Line  C  E  will  exprefs  the  Velocity 
of  the  Body  A,  from  E  towards  A  ; 
and  the  right  Line  B  B  will  exprefs 
the  Velocity  of  the  Body  R,  from 
E  towards  B, 
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Since  the  common  Center  of 
Gravity  of  any  Bodies  proceeds  on 
with  the  fame  uniform  Progref. 
fion,  and  W’ith  the  fame  Velocity 
both  before  and  after  the  Shock  and 
Impulfe  ;  and  that  in  a  Time  equal 
to  that  in  which  the  Body  A  moves 
the  length  AD,  or  the  Center  of 
Gravity  C  moves  the  length  C  D  j 
and  after  the  Concourfe,  the  fame 
Point  C  will  move  the  length 
D  K  ZZ  DC  :  This  being  fo,  let 
JC  4  be  taken  equal  to  C  A',  then 
taking  equal  Times  both  before  and 
aftet^  the  Impulfe,  the  Didances  of 
the  Bodies  from  the  common  Center 
of  Gravity  will  alw'ays  be  equal;  then 
in  what  time  the  common  Center  of 
Gravity  wdll  be  in  JC,  the  Body 
A  will  be  found  to  be  in  4  ;  and 
therefore  after  the  Impulfe,  its  Mo¬ 
tion  will  be  from  D  towards  4,  and 
its  Velocity  will  be  expreded  by  D  a, 
wLich  is  the  Length  run  over  in  that 
Time.  But  becaufe  C  E  ^  C  D, 
or  to  K  C,  and  C  a—  K  a,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  right  Lines  C  A 
and  CAy  will  be  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  right  Lines 
K  D  and  K  a,  that  is,  EA  zzi  Dai 
But  the  right  Line  D  a  exprefTes  the 
Velocity  of  the  Body  A  after  the 
Shock  or  Impulfe,  and  confequently 
its  Velocity  will  alfo  be  expreded 
by  the  right  Line  A  A.  Befides, 
fince  the  relative  Velocity  of  thefe 
Bodies  remains  the  fame  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  Shock,  and  that 
the  right  Line  E  A  denotes  the  Ve¬ 
locity  of  the  Body  id,  the  Velocity  of 
the  Body  B  mud  necedarily,  after 
the  Impulfe,  be  denoted  by  the 
Line  E  B,  and  the  Direction*  of  the 
Motion  will  be  from  A  to  B. 

I.  Hence,  if  the  Body  B  be  at 
red,  the  Points  D  and  B  will  be 
co-incident ;  and  becaufe  B  :  A:  l 
A  B  :C  By  therefore  by  Compod- 
tfon  B  -j-  A  :  A  A  i  i  A  B  :  C  B 
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t  r  and  doubling  the  confequent  Terms 
I  of  the  Propofition,  B~\-A:2A:: 

A  B  :  2  C  that  is  in  words,  As 
!,  the  Aggregate  or  Sum  of  the  Bodies  : 
!j  is  to  the  Double  of  the  moving  or 
Jlrikmg  Bodies  :  i  So  will  the  Velocity 
.of  the  Jiriking  Body  be  before  the 
Shock :  to  the  Velocity  of  the  c^ui- 
\  efcent  Body  after  it. 

2.  Wherefore  if  the  Bodies  A 
\  and  B  are  equal,  the  Sum  or  Aggre- 
;  gate  of  them  muft  be  2  A:  whence 
:  the  Velocity  of  the  Body  B,  after 
the  Shock,  fhall  be  equal  to  A  B,  the 
J  Velocity  of  the  Body  A  before  it ; 

and  confequently  the  Points  E  and 
I  A  being  co-incident,  A  E,  the  Ve- 
I'j  |opity  of  the  moving  Body  after  the 


Shock,  will  be  rr  o  j  that  is,  none 
at  all.  Which  alfb  may  be  eafily 
fhewn  thus;  becaufe  the  Bodies  A 
and  B  are  equal,  A  C  z=:C  B 
C  Z>  izzC  E  wherefore  the  Point 
E  will  co-incide  with  A,  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  Body  A,  after  the  Shock, 
will  be  at  reft,  and  the  Body  B  will 
move  with  the  fame  Velocity  E  B^ 
ov  A  B.  If  therefore  a  perfedily  E- 
lajlick  Body  Jirike  direHly  againfi 
another  eojual  to  ity  and  which  is 
at  refi  j  after  the  Shock  the  moving 
Body  will  lofe  all  its  Motion^  and 
the  Gjuiefcent  move  on  with  the  Ve-^ 
1 0 city  of  the  former. 

5.  If  the  Bodies./!  and  B  are  equal, 
and  both  move  the  fame  way,  as  in 

Line 


,1 
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Line  the  4th,  they  will  move  al fo 
both  the  fame  way  after  the  Shock, 
and  with  the  muaiai  Exchange  of 
their  Velocities,  For  fince  CEZZL 
CD,  and  AC~C  B  ,  OE  —  A  C, 
that  isj  E  A  muff  be  equal  to  C  D — ■ 
CB,  or  to  B  D  ;  and  conieqiiently 
the  Velocity  of  the  Body  after  the 
Shock,  will  be  equal  to  that  of  B 
before  it.  Befides,fince  E  A~  B 
jE  B  will  belZ^/Jj  and  therefore 
the  V’elocity  of  the  Body  B  after  the 
Shock,  muff  be  equal  to  that  of  A 
before  it. 

4,  If  the  equal  Bodies  B  and  A 
move  wdth  contrary  Directions,  as 
in  Line  the  loth  of  the  Figure,  they 
will  alfo,  after  the  Concourfe,  move 
contrary  ways,  and  with  their  Velo¬ 
cities  counterchanged.  For  fince 
A  C  ~C  B-,  and  CE:=ZCD, 
AC  —  C  E  5  that  is,  A  E  rnuH:  be 
equal  to  C B  —  CD,  or  to  B  D  ; 
and  therefore  the  Velocity  of  the 


C 


Body  A,  after  the  Shock,  will  he 
equal  to  that  of  B  before  it.  Be- 
fides,  fince  ^  m  BD,  AD  will 
be  ZZ  £  B  1  but  A  D  expreffes  the 
Velocity  of  the  Body  A  before  the 
Shock,  and  E  B  the  Velocity  of  B 
after  it. 

Now  this  may  be  imagined  re¬ 
ducible  to  Praftice  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Suppofe  the  Bodies  A 
and  B  both  move  the  fame  way,  and 
that  the  Velocity  of  the  precedent 
Body  B  be  c,  and  that  of  the  fub- 
fequent  be  C  ;  W’herefore  the  re* 
lative  Velocity  of  thefe  two  Bodies 

J 

will  he  C — c,  and  th.e  Sum  of  their 
Motions  the  fame  way  A  C  B  c  i 
Let  X  denote  the  Velocity  of  the 
fubfequent  Body  A  after  the  Con¬ 
courfe  and  Shock  j  then  becaufe  the 
relative  Velocities  of  Bodies  before 
and  after  the  Shock  continue  the 
fame,  the  Velocity  of  the  Body  B 
wdll  be  expreffed  by  x  C — c. 


C 


For  the  relative  Velocity  of  Bodies  is  equal  to  that  by  which  the  Velocity 
of  the  Swifter  exceeds  that  of  the  Slower  ;  and  therefore  that  Excefs  muft 
be  expreffed  by  C-^c.  Wherefore,  fince  the  Velocity  of  the  fubfequent 
Body  A  —  X,  its  Motion  towards  D  mufl  be  ^x:  And  fince  the  Velociy 
of  the  preceding  Body  B  ~  x  C — c,  its  Motion  alfo  towards  D  muff 
be  expreffed  thus,  B  x  B  C  —  Be*  and  the  Sum  of  thefe  two  Motions 
will  be  equal  to  the  Sum  of  the  former  Motions:  That  is,  in  Species, 
Ax  -4-”  Bx-[-BC —  B  c  ~  A  C  and  by  Tranfpofition , 

Ax-^Bx^2Bc  —  and  then  by  Divifion,  x  = 


•2  Be  —B  C  A  C_ 

A  “I-  B 

the  Velocity  of  the  Body  B  isrrA;-j-C _ c~ 


+  C 


.A  C 


to  the  Velocity  of  the  Body  A,  And  fo  alfo 

A  C  —  BC4-  2  B  e 


—  B  C  -t-  2  B  c  4- B  C—  Ac  —Be  _ 
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If  B  C  be  greater  than  A  C  2  B  c,  then  x  or 

A  -j-  B 

will  be  a  negative  Quantity  ;  and  confequently  the  Velocity  of  the  Body 
will  have  a  contrary  Diredion,  and  its  Motion  towards  will  be  Ne* 
gative. 

If  the  Body  B  be  at  reft,  that  is,  if  c  then  the  Velocity  of  the 


Body  A  after  the  Shock  will  be 


AC  — B  C 
A-\-B  ? 


forwards  or  backwards 


according  as  the  Sign  -f-  or  —  prevails.  If  the  Bodies  A  and  B,  with  the 
Velocities  C  c,  move  contrary  ways,  and  confequently  meet  one  another 
diredly }  their  Motion  the  fame  way  will  be  exprelTed  by  AC  —  Be, 
and  the  relative  Velocity  of  the  Bodies  will  be  C^c.  Let  then  x  ftaiid 
for  the  required  Velocity  of  the  Body  A  after  the  Shock  5  its  Motion  that 
way  it  went  before  the  Shock,-  will  be  expreffed  by  A  x,  and  the  Velocity 
of  the  Body  B  will  be  ^  ^  relative  Velocity  of  Bodies 

is  not  alter’d  by  the  Shock)  and  then  the  Motion  in  the  Body  B  towards 
Df  will  be  B  X  -|-  B  C  d-  B  c  5  wherefore  the  Sum  of  the  Motions  the 
fame  way  wdll  ^  which  will  he  "ZZ.  AC 

• —  B  c  j  fo  that  A  X  -h  ^  ^  ZZ  -AC  —  B  C  —  2  B  c,  and 


A  C—  B  C  — 
A 

A  C—B  C—2  B  c 

yi  a  c 

_  2  AC  -  A  c  — B  c 

Z  B 


^  and  the  Velocity  of  the  Body  B  will  be 

A  C  • — *-  B  C —  2  B  C  — h“  A  C  A  c  C^-^B 
■"  A  ^j~  B  ~ 

If  B  C  2  B  c  be  greater  than  A  C,  the 


Motion  of  the  Body  A  will  be  backwards 

Cafe  a:  or -j1-£_ZZ_^,£Z“ 

A  -‘p.  B 


or  a 


contrary  way  j  in  which 


The  Elafticity  of  Fluids  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  their  Particles 
being  ail  endowed  with  a  centrifugal 
Force  5  whence  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^ 
Prop.  23.  Book  2.  demonfrates. 
That  Particles  which  mutually  avoid, 
or  fly  off  from  one  another  by  fuch 
Forces  as  are  reciprocally  proportio¬ 
nal  to  the  Diftances  of  their  Center, 
will  compofe  an  Elaftick  Fluid, 
whofe  Denfity  fhall  be  proportional 
to  its  Compreflicn  ;  and,  vice  ver- 
fa,  if  any  Iluid  be  compofed  of 
Particles  that  fly  or  avoid  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  hath  its  Denfity  propor¬ 
tional  to  its  Compreihon,  then  the 
centrifugal  Forces  of  thofe  Particles 
will  be  reciprocally  as  the  Diftances 
of  their  Centers. 


A  good  acquaintance  with  the^ 
Rules  will  lead  a  PeiTon  into  jufler 
Apprehenfons  of  the  inteffine  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  animal  Fluids,  and  the 
Confequences  of  the  Occurfions  of 
their  Parts,  either  as  to  the  Altera¬ 
tion  of  their  Textures,  or  their  af¬ 
fecting  the  Secretions,  that  can  be 
had  without  them,  altho  fuch  a  Per- 
fon  may  not  be  able  to  bring  any 
thing  to  the  Severity  of  a  Calcu¬ 
lation.  Hence  is  difeerned  how 
fating  the  Juices  with  heavy  Parti¬ 
cles  gives  them  a  greater  Force 
againfl:  the  Sides  of  the  Veflels, 
and  fecretory  Paflages  5  and  why 
Particles  which  are  Elaflick  are  more 
difpofed  to  promote  the  intelHne 
Motion  of  the  Blood  than  any  other. 
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by  their  repeated  Occurfions  and 
Refilitions.  And  hence  alfo  are 
many  Phenomena  to  be  better  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  both  the  Pharmacies ; 
as  will  further  appear  by  the  Ex¬ 
planations  under  their  refpeftive 
Names,  particularly  Fermentation, 

Elab'orationy  ftridly  fignifies  the 
working  any  thing  with  the  Hands ; 
but  is  generally  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Digeftion,  or  Concodi- 
on  of  the  animal  Fluids.  And 
from  its  Derivation  \Kcwvcoy  agttOy 
or  commoveoj  it  hath  by  many,  and 
fo  long  ago  as  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  been  applied  to  any  thing 
which  purges  violently  j  which  is 
confirm’d  alfo  hy Foejius  zndPechlini, 

EleHricky  is  a  Property  in  fome 
Bodies,  whereby  when  rubbed  fo 
as  to  grow  warm,  they  draw  little 
vbits  of  Paper,  or  fuch  like  Subftan- 
ces,  to  them,  if  placed  in  the 
Sphere  of  their  Adivity :  and  Am¬ 
ber  having  this  Property  in  a  more 
remarkable  degree,  is  frequently 
called 

Ele^irum,  the  fame  as  Anther, 
which  fee. 

EleHuary,  is  a  Form  of  Medi¬ 
cine  made  of  Conferves,  Powders, 
Species,  e^’r.  into  the  Confiftence 
of  Honey,  or  the  Pap  of  a  roafted 
Apple,  to  be  divided  into  Dofes, 
when  taken,  like  a  Bole.  The 
Form  is  attended  with  confide- 
rable  Inconveniencies ;  for  Elec¬ 
tuaries  generally  made  up  with  Ho¬ 
ney,  or  Syrup,  when  the  Confif¬ 
tence  is  too  thin,  they  are  apt  to 
ferment  5  and  when  too  thick,  to 
candy.  By  both  which,  tho’  it  is 
exceeding  difficult  to  avoid  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them,  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  will  either  be  entirely  alter’d 
in  their  Nature,  or  impaired  in 
their  Virtues.  ’Tis  therefore  pity 
that  this  Form  fhould  be  fo  much  in 
ufcj  whilfl:  others  infinitely  fuperior 


to  it  in  all  refpeds,  lie  negleded 
or  unthought  of 

*:  Elements^  fignifies  the  fame  as 
Principles  j  fee  Prmcipia, 

Elephantiafisj  is  a  Term  which 
has  been  ufed  by  the  Antients  to  ex- 
prefs  different  Diftempers ;  but 
what  the  Arabian  and  Greek  Phyfi- 
cians  underftood  under  this  Term, 
is  of  little  advantage  to  us  j  for 
what  we  mean  by  it  is  commonly 
fignified  by  the  Name  of  Lepra^ 
or  Leprofy,  which  fee. 

Elevator,  fignifies  a  Raifer,  or 
Lifter  up  ;  and  therefore  is  applied 
to  fome  Chirurgical  Inftruments 
put  to  fuch  ufes,  and  defcribed  by 
Parey,  and  Scultetus.  Whence 
alfo 

Elevator  Lahti  Inferioris,  is  a 
Mufcle  that  arifes  from  the  feco'nd 
Bone  of  the  undeV  Jaw  below  the 
Incijivus,  It  defcends  and  paffes 
under  the  Zygomatic m,  and  is  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  under  Lip.  This,  af. 
fifled  by  a  fmall  but  ftrong  Pair  of 
Mufdes,  arifing  from  the  Gums  of 
the  Dentes  Incijivi,  and  defcending 
diredly,  is  inferted  into  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Skin  of  the  Chin,  pulls 
the  Skin  of  the  Chin  upwards,  and 
confequently  thrufis  up  the  Lip. 
And, 

Elevator  Lahti  Superioris,  is  a 
Mufcle  that  arifes  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  fecond  Bone  of  the  up¬ 
per  Jaw,  and  defcending  obliquely, 
is  inferted  into  the  upper  Lip  above 
the  Dentes  Inciforii,  It  draws  upf 
the  Lip. 

Elevator  Oculorum,  the  fame  as 
Superhus  Mufculns.  See  Eye, 

Elixation,  is  the  drawing  the  Vir¬ 
tues  out  of  Ingredients  by  ftewing. 
And, 

Elixir,  is  a  Medicine  made  by 
flrong  Infufion,  where  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  are  almofl:  diffolved  in  the 
Menjiruum,  and  give  it  a  thicker 
1  Con- 
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Confiftence  than  a  Tindure.  The 
Original  and  Etymology  of  this 
Term  may  be  at  large  met  with  in* 
Rolfi'akius^s  Chyniidry,  Lib,  4. 
Sect  z.  Cap,  I. 

ELlipfis,  IS  an  oval  Figure,  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Sedion  of  a  Cone, 
by  a  Plane  cutting  both  Sides  of 
the  Cone  (but  not  parallel  to  the 
Eafe,  for  then  it  produces  a  Circle) 
near  to  which  Figure  is  that  of  an 
Egg  cut  end-wife,  and  which  may 
be  defcribed  upon  a  Plane  by  a 
Line  made  with  a  loofe  Chord 
carried  round  upon  two  Centers, 

I  or  Pins. 

Elongation,  fignifying  lengthen¬ 
ing  out,  is  an  imperfed  Luxation, 
when  the  Ligament  of  any  Joint  is 
j  fo  extended  or  relaxed  as  to  length- 
i  en  the  Limb,  but  yet  not  let  the 
Eone  go  quite  our  of  its  Place, 

Elythroides,  See  Generation , 

I  Parts  of,  proper  to  W'omen. 

Emanation,  is  a  flowing  out,  as 
I  Effmvia  or  Steams  arife  from  any 
Body.  See  (Ratify, 

Embrocation,  from  in- 

tingo  to  foak  in  ;  is  the  rubbing  in- 
j  to  a  Part  didempered  any  medici- 
j  nal  Liquors  or  Spirits. 

I  Embryo,  from  pulldo, 

I  to  fprout  out  ;  is  the  Rudiments  of 
a  Child  in  the  Womb  before  per- 
fed  Formation  3  thus  called  from 
its  firft  Growth  refembling  that  of 
the  fird  Shoots  of  a  Plant,  and 
:  having  no  other  than  a  vegetative 
,(  Life. 

I  Embry  othlajles,  from 
j  Foetus^  and  ^Kdico,  contundo^  to 
break :  And, 

Embryulcusy  from  the  fame,  and 
*iK)LC0y  traho,  to  draw  j  are  Indru- 
I  ments  to  crudi  the  Bones  of  an 
1  Embryo,  or  a  dead  Child,  fo  as  to 
make  it  eafier  of  Extradion^  and  to 
lay  hold  and  draw  it  out  of  the 
Vfomb,  And, 


Embryotomy,  from  the  fame, 
and  Tfepcrty,  feco,  to  cut,  is  the 
Anatomical  Didedion  of  Em¬ 
bryo's. 

Emerge,  fi-om  emerge,  to  rife  up 
or  fwim,  is  floating  in  any  Fluid  j 
and  what  does  fo,  is  often  called  the 
Emergent  Body, 

Ernetick,  from  vomo,-  to 

vomit,  is  any  thing  that  works  by- 
vomiting,  which  is  after  this  man¬ 
ner  :  The  Particles  of  the  Ernetick 
Medicine  by  wedging  themfelves  in-„ 
to  the  Orifices  of  the  Emiflaries  of 
the  ^ands  which  are  placed  adjacent 
to  the  Surface  of  the  Stomach,  do 
dilate  the  fame  (which  by  fome  ex- 
trinfecaJ  Caufe  had  been  contraded) 
and  after  the  fame  manner  do  diR 
folve  (at  leafl:  in  fome  degree)  the 
Cohefion  of  the  ftagnant  morbi- 
fick  Matter,  rendring  it  more  fluid, 
and  confequently  making  its  Refif- 
tance  lefs.  Now  the  natural  and 
conftant  Adions  of  the  Glands  be¬ 
ing  Secretion  ;  and  the  Impediment 
(by  the  Dilatation  of  the  Orifice, 
and  the  Attenuation  of  the  Fluid) 
being  taken  avv'ay,  or  at  lead  made 
lefs  than  the  natural  Motnentiun  of 
the  Glands  ;  the  Matter  mufl:  natu¬ 
rally  flow  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  till  it  be  heaped  up  in  fuch  a 
Quantity,  (which  not  being  to  be 
done  in  an  Inftant,  mufl;  require 
fome  time)  as  is  fufficient  by  its 
Stimulus  to  vellicate  and  force  the 
Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  Abdomen, 
and  Diaphragm,  by  the  Communi¬ 
cation  of  the  firfl:  with  the  two  laid 
into  a  violent  Contradion,  and 
thereby  throw  all  out  by  the  OEfo- 
phagus  :  and  this  makes  all  quiet 
for  a  while,  till  a  new  and  fufficient 
Quantity  be  excerned  from  thefe 
Glands  to  produce  the  aforefaid 
Contradion.  And  thus  there  hap¬ 
pens  a  Fit  of  Vomiting  and  Quiet 
alternately,  till  either  all  the  mor- 

bifick 
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bifick  Matter  from  the  Glands,  tives  and  Detergents  are  the  only 


And  the  ftrong  Contradion  in  fo 
many  Mufcles,  and  mufcular  Canals, 
as  are  at  work  in  the  Adion  ot  vo¬ 
miting,  and  the  violent  Concullion 
which  is  produced  over  the  whole 
Body,  by  a  Power,  which  by  juft 
Computation,  is  not  inferiour  to 
that  of  26000  ft  Weight,  may,  and 
often  does  take  away  the  Obftruc- 
tions  in  many  other  Canals  befides 
thofe  which  are  adjacent  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Gullet  5  as  we  may  plain¬ 
ly  fee  by  thofe  vaft  Sweats  Vv^hich 
plentiful  Fits^  of  vomiting  occafion. 
Emetick  and  purgative  Medicines 
differ  only  in  this,  that  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  the  latter  do  not  immediate¬ 
ly  vellicate  the  Fibres  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  dilate  the  Orifices,  and  at¬ 
tenuate  the  Matter  contained  in  the 
Glands  of  the  Stomach  ^  but  ad 
gently,  and  affift  the  natural  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Digeftion,  and  fo  are  carry’d 
down  into  the  Guts :  and  to  know 
how  they  operate  there,  fee  Purga¬ 
tives, 

EmmenagogueSy  from  er,  in,  yhjJy 
’MenfiSy  a  Month,  and  cc-j/cy,  ducoy 
to  lead  5  are  Medicines  that  promote 
the  MenfeSy  becaufe  their  natural  Pe¬ 
riods  of  flowing  are  once  a  Month  : 
and  thefe  do  this,  either  by  giving 
a  greater  Force  to  the  Blood  in 
*its  Circulation,  whereby  its  Momen^ 
turn  againfl;  the  Veflels  is  encreafed, 
or  by  making  it  thinner,  whereby  it 
will  more  eafily  pafs  thro’  any  Out¬ 
lets,  The  former  Intention  is  help¬ 
ed  by  Chalybeates,  which  give  a 
greater  Weight  and  Momentum  to 
a  languid  heavy  Blood,  and  all  o- 
ther  Subftances  of  the  like  Gravity 
and  Elafticity.  And  this  is  the  Cafe 
of  a  Leucophlea^matic  Habit,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  called  the  Green- 
Sicknefs,  and  its  Cure  j  but  in  the 
latter  Cafe,  where  the  Blood  is  flo¬ 
rid  and  too  high,  attenuating  Altera- 


Remedies,  becaufe  they  are  fitteft 
'to  render  the  Blood  more  thin,  and 
give  it  fuch  a  Property  as  will  beN 
ter  carry  it  thro’  thofe  little  Apertures 
deftined  for  its  Difcharge  into  the 
Uterus,  For  the  whole  that  con¬ 
cerns  this  Subjedf,  confult  Dr. 
Preind's  Ernmenologta. 

EmollientSy  fignifying  Softners, 
are  fuch  things  as  fheath  and  foften 
the  Afperities  of  the  Humours,  and 
relax  and  fupple  the  Solids  at  the 
fame  time.  For  it  is  very  eafy  to 
conceive  the  Manner  how  thefe  are 
both  brought  about  by  the  fame 
Medicine,  By  what  means  foever, 
whether  in  the  Stomach  or  any 
other  Parts,  the  Juices  have  obtain¬ 
ed  any  Sharpnefs  or  Afperity,  fo  as 
to  vellicate  and  render  very  uneafy 
the  Fibres  and  nervous  Parts,  which 
often  happens  ^  thofe  things  which 
are  fmooth,  foft,  and  yielding,  can¬ 
not  but  wrap  up  their  Points,  and 
render  them  imperceptible  :  where¬ 
by  they  may  gradually,  by  the  pro¬ 
per  Courfe  of  Circulation,  be 
broua;htto  fome  convenient  Emunc- 
tory,  without  doing  any  Injury  by 
the  way.  Such  Parts  likewlfe  draw  i 
the  Fibres  into  Spafms,  keep  them 
too  tenfe,  and  frequently  thereby 
occafion  Obftrudlions  of  the  worll:  I 
kind.  In  all  fuch  Cafes  therefore  ' 
Emollients  lubricate  and  moiflen 
the  Fibres,  fo  as  to  relax  them  into 
their  proper  Dimenfions,  where- 
upon  fuch  Diforders  ceafe. 

Empiricy  from  teneo,j 

to  try  ;  is  ftridly  a  Tryer  or  Expe-> 
rimenter,  and  vulgarly  fignifies:4 
thofe  Perfons  who  have  no  true  Edu-| 
cation  in,  or  Knowledge  of  the:i 
Grounds  of  Phyfical  Pra£Hce,  but:| 
venture  upon  Hearrfay  and  Obfer-«| 
vation  only.  Medicine  was  almoftil 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  fuch,, 
before  Hippocrates  j  and  many  pte-| 

tended! 
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tended  only  to  one  Difeafe,  which  nnd^drawingouttheirSubftance  with 
they  had  accuftomed  themfelves  to  j  fome  Liquor  that  becomes  thereby 
but  the  Prince  of  Phyfick  added  milky.  And  thefe  are  generally  of 
Reafon  thereunto,  and  taught  the  the  emollient  kind.  ^ 
Advantages  of  Theory.  Notwith-  EmunbJorks,  are  thofe  Parts  of 
ftanding  which,  latter  Ages  are  a-  the  Body  where  any  thing  excre^ 
gain  much  degeneyated  into  Empiri-^  mentitious  is  feparated  and^colledf- 
ctf7n  ;  and  to  one  regular  knowing  ed  to  be  in  readinefs  for  Ejectment. 
Phyhcian,  fuch-is  the  Defed  of  our  Enarthrofis :  The  fame  as  Ar- 
Laws  at  prefent  in  this  refped,  j  which  fee. 

there  are  fifty  that  pradtife  who  are  Endemick,  from  in,  and 
meie  Empiricks^  Populus^^  People  j  is  any 

Emprojlhotonos^  is  a  Convulfion  Bifeafe  that  affeds  many  People 
of  the  Neck,  bowing  the  Body  for-  together  in  the  fame  Country,  pro- 
wards  5  from  anterius,  ceeding  from  fome  Caufe  peculiar 

forwards,  and  to  firetch.  to  the  Country  where  it  reio^ns: 

EmpUflic,  and  Emplaijier ^  .is  a  fuch  as  the  Scurvy  to  the  Nor- 
Form  of  Medicine  too  well  known  them  Climes,  Intermitting  Fevers  tO 
to  want  Defeription  ;  The  fame  as  marfhy  Places,  cT’c. 

Plaifter;  which  Term  is  now  moft  _  En&orema,  from  in 

commonly  ufed.  lime  attollo,  to  lift  up,  or  float,  cal- 

Empyema,  from  I9,  intusy  with-  led  alfo  NuhecuU,  little  Clouds  j  are 
in,  and  ttvov.  Pus,  Matter  5  is  a  thofe  Contents  of  the  Urine  as 
Colledion  of  purulent  Matter  in  float  about  in  the  Middle,  refem^ 
any  Part  whatfoever,  ftridly  taken  j  bling  a  tloud. 
but  it  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  Enema,  fom  Imyjy  immitto,  to 
that  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Breafl:  fend  in ;  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  Clyf 
only  ;  and  which  fometimes  hapf  ter. 

pei^  upon  the  opening  of  Ab-  Energumem,  ^yipy'I^zvos,  expref 
Iceffes,  or  Ulcerations  of  the  Lungs,  fes  in  fome  Authors  a  Poffeifion  by 
or  Membranes  inclofing  the  Breafl.  evil  Spirits  ;  and 
Its  Cure  is  difficult,  from  the  Dif-  Engafirlmythos,  is  one  who  e- 
ficulty  of  abforbing  by  anyVelfels  mits  Sounds  like  the  Voice  of  one 
fuch  extravafated  Matter  j  and  there-  fpeaking  out  of  the  Stomach  of 
fore  often  calls  for  the  Help  of  a  Belly,  'Without  ufing  the  Organs  of 
Surgeon  to  difeharge  it  by  Aperture  Speech  5  fuch  as  is  Reported  of  the 
'  externally.  ^  ^  Prophetefs,  and  the  like; 

hmpyremna,  from  l^'Trvfoei),  ac~  Energy,  from  hfi^yscoy  operor,-  to' 

I  cendo,  to  burn  5  is  the  burning  to  of  work,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  an  uncom- 
any  Matter  that  is  in  boiling  or  Dif-  mon  Force  in  any  Adion  that  is 
1:  filiation,  and  which  gives  a  particu-  done  with  Brisknefs  and  Vigour. 

I  lar  offenfive  Smell  that  is  expreffed  Enervation,  is  a  Debifity  and 
by  this  Name.  Liftleffnefs  to  Adion. 

Emrods,  See  UAmorrhoidesi  Ens,  properly  fignifie's  any  Be- 

_  Emulgent  Feffels,  are  Arteries  and  ing  or  Exiflence  5  but  by  the  Chy- 
Veins.  See  Kidneys,  mifls  it  is  introduced  into  Medicine 

^  Emulfion,  fignifying  milling  out,  to  exprefs  fome  things  that  are  pre- 
i  ^  Medicine  made  by  tended  to  contain  all  the  Qualities 

I  luifing  oily  Seeds  and  Kernels,  or  Virtues  of  the  Ingredients  they 
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are  drawn  from  in  a  little  room. 

Enixunii  from  an  original  figni- 
fying  to  bring  forth,  is  by  the  Chy- 
niifts  applied  to  a  kind  of  Salt,  par¬ 
taking  both  of  an  acid  and  alka¬ 
line  Nature,  as  the  Tartar  of  Vi- 
triol,  which  fome  alfo  call  Sal  Neu- 
tram,  Sal  Tertmm^  and  Sal  Sal- 
fun't. 

Enfiformis  Cartilago.  See  Car- 
ftlago  Enffortnis, 

Enterolog''jy  fro’m  '^ntef 

t'mum^  a  (put,  and  ^6y^,  Sermo, 
a  Difcour^^e  i  is  a  Treatife  of  the 
Bowels :  and  Is  generally  under- 
ftood  to  include  the  Contents  of  the 
three  Cavities,  Head,  Bread,  and 
Belly. 

Enterocekj  from  Intejii- 

num,  a  Gut,  and  Tumor,  a 

Swelling  j  is  a  Rupture  from  the 
Bowels  prefling  thro’  or  dilating  the 
Veriton&um,  fo  as  to  fall  down  into 
the  Groin.  The  Remedy  in  fuch 
Cafes  is  chiefly  by  outward  Appli¬ 
cation,  as  Truffes  and  Bolfters. 

Epafmafllca  Eebris :  a  Pever  is 
thus  termed  by  Bellini,  and  others 
ions:  before  him,  while  it  is  in  its 
jEncreafe. 

Ephemera,  from  fupra^  up- 
•on,  and  Dies,  a  Day  ;  is  a 

Pever  that  terminates  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  one  Day. 

Epicarpium,  from  fupra,  up¬ 
on,  and  K-ctf-TTcer,  Carpus^  the  Wrift  j 
are  Medicines  applied  to  the  Wrifts 
of  any  kind,  but  for  Conveniency 
they  are  generally  in  the  Forms  of 
Cataplafms  or  Plaifters. 

Epiceraftick,  from  fupra,  a- 
bove,  and  Ki^.ywpii,  tempero,  to 
correft  ;  is  a  Medicine  that  affuages 
and  correds  fharp  Humours. 

Epicolick  Regions,  from  sTn,  fu~ 
pra,  upon,  and  Colon,  the  Gut  fo 
called,  is  that  Space  on  both  Sides, 
where  the  Colon-  runs  under  :  and 
thus  firfl:  called  from  Dr,  Glijfon, 


Epicycloid  is  the  Line  defcribed 
by  one  Circle  rolling  upon  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  another. 

Epidemius,  the  fame  as  Ende- 
mius  j  but  this  is  often  ufed  in  a 
fomewhat  more  extend ve  Significa¬ 
tion,  to  exprefs  an  Infedion,  as 
that  of  the  Plague,  which  reaches 
feveral  Countries  at  the  fame  time. 
Epidermis.  See  Cuticula. 

Epididytnis,  from  fapra^  up¬ 
on,  and  cTiJlu/w.©",  Tefiiculus.  See 
Generation  Parts  of,  proper  to  Men. 

Epigaflrium,  from  \'m,  fapra^ 
upon,  and  Venter,  the  Bel¬ 

ly,  is  the  upper  Part  of  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  reaching  from  the  Cartilago 
Enjiforfnis  till  within  two  Fingers 
breadth  of  the  Navel,  Its  two 
Sides  are  the  Hypochondria-,  the 
right  of  which  covers  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Liver  ^  the  left  the 
Spleen,  Part  of  the  Stomach  and 
Colon. 

Epiglottis,  from  6^,  fupra,  a- 
bove,  and  yKco'jo-ct,  Lingua,  the 
Tongue  5  thus  called  from  its  Pofi- 
tion  above  the  Root  of  the  Tongue. 

It  is  one  of  the  five  Cartilages  of  the 
Larynx,  which  fee. 

Epllepfy,  from  \^i\dL\xCilyed,  in¬ 
vade,  to  feize  j  becaufe  it  fuddenly 
comes  upon  a  Perfon.  It  is  alfo  i 
called  Morbus  Caducus,  from  Peo¬ 
ples  fuddenly  falling  down  upon 
their  feizure  with  it  :  and  many  o- 
ther  Appellations  it  has  by  phyfical 
Authors,  arifing  from  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Circumftance,  not  worth  our  no¬ 
tice  ;  it  being  fufficient  to  know  [ 
that  It  is  a  Convulfion,  or  convulfive  •; 
Motion  of  the  'whole  Body,  or  of  ^ 
fome  of  its  Parts,  with  a  Lofs  ofi 
Senfe.  A  Convulfive  Motion  hap-H 
pens  when  the  Blood  or  nervous M 
Fluid  runs  into  any  Parts  with  fo:1 
great  a  Violence,  that  the  Mlnd::| 
cannot  reftrain  them  from  Contrac--! 

tion.  The  Caufesof  a  Convulfioni!| 

are  hi 
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are  all  things  that  produce  too  much 
Repletmiy  or  Inanition  }  fo  that 
if  a  greater  Quantity  of  Blood  or 
nervous  Fluid  enters  into  a  Mufcle 
than  into  its  oppofite,  and  that  in¬ 
voluntarily,  the  Force  imprelTed 
thereby  will  be  greater  ;  and  lb 
there  will  be  a  greater  Inflation 
and  Contradlion,  and  that  too  with¬ 
out  the  Diredion  of  the  Will,  which 
is  a  Convulfion  ;  but  if  into  fitch  a 
Mufcle  a  lefTer  Quantity  is  derived 
than  into  its  Antagonift,  there  will 
be  fa  Contradion  of  its  oppofite, 
and  on  that  Side  a  Convulfion. 
But  fbme  late  Writers  have  found 
fault  with  this  Opinion,  only  be- 
caufe  they  did  not  uriderftand  it  : 
and  they  nave  fubftituted  in  its  room 
an  Irritation,  or  Vellication  ;  but 
that  alfo  may  be  referred  to  Re¬ 
pletion,  becaufe  by  all  thofe  means 
which  produce  Pain,  the  Quantity 
of  any  derivable  Fluid  will  be  drawn 
into  the  Part  affeded,  greater  than 
what  is  natural,  and  thereby  caufe  a 
Repletion  of  the  vellicated  Part. 
Hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  underfiand 
that  an  Epilepfy  differs  from  a  Con¬ 
vulfion  only  in  this,  that  in  an  Epi- 
lepfy,  Senfation  fuddenly  ceafes, 
W’ith  an  immediate  Proflration  of  the 
Body ;  and  the  Rationale  of  all  thofe 
Symptoms  wherein  an  Epilepfy  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  Convulfion,  is  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  Symptoms  of  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  or  rather  a  Vertigo ;  both 
which  fee.  The  Cure  in  this  Cafe 
requires  a  diligent  Attention  to 
which  ofthefe  Extremes  the  Difiem- 
per  proceeds  fi*om,  and  to  ufe  Eva¬ 
cuation  or  Reftoratives  as  is  there¬ 
by  indicated. 

Epileptick  Medicines^  are  fuch  as 
.are  ufed  againft  the  Epilepfy. 

Epiny^lisy  is  an  angry  Tumour 
afreding  the  Skin  in  the  Arms, 
Hands^  and  Thighs  j  the  Antients 
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rank  with  it  the  Terminthusy  W’hich 
IS  fomewhat  lefs.  It  is  of  the  big. 
nefs  of  ^Lupiny  of  a  dusky  red, 
and  fometimes  of  a  livid  and  pale 
Colour,  with  great  Inflammation 
and  Pain.  In  a  few  Days  it  breaks 
and  gleets,  and  feparates  awav  in 
a  flough. 

Epiphora,  from  infero^ 

to  carry  into  5  fignifies  an  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  any  Part  ^  but  is  more 
efpecially  ufed  to  fignify  a  Defluxion 
or  Humours  upon  the  Eyes.  The 
Caufes  and  Cure  the  fame  as  in  a 
Catarrh  j  wBich  fee. 

BpiphyJiSy  from  accrefco, 

to  grow  to  5  is  when  one  Bone 
grows  to  another  by  fimple  Comb 
§tiity,  without  any  proper  Articula¬ 
tion. 

Epiplocehy  from  ecTfVAoor,  Omen^ 
Uimy  the  Caul,  and  KtiAn,  Tamor^ 
a  Swelling  5  is  a  Rapture  of  the 

Caul,  which  falls  down  into  the 
Cod.  " 

Epiplcis  Dextra,  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Celiack  Artery,  which  runs  thro* 
the  right  Side  of  the  inner  or  hin¬ 
der  Leaf  of  the  Caul. 

Epiplois  Pofilcdy  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Celiack  Artery,  fpringing  out  of 
the  lower  End  of  Splenic  ay  and 
running  to  the  hinder  Leaf  of  the 
Caul. 

Epiplois  Sinifiray  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Celiack  Artery,  that  is  bellowed 
on  the  lower  and .  left  fide  of  the 
Caul. 

Epiploon*  The  fame  with  Omen^ 
turn. 

Epifpajlicky  from  ^m^'Tt'dcOy  at- 
trahoy  to  draw,  fignifies  flridly  any 
Drawer,  but  is  generally  ufed  to 
fignify  Bliftering-Plaifiers. 

Epijlroph&usy  from  con- 

'uerto,  to  turn  about ;  is  applied  to 
the  firfl:  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  be¬ 
caufe  it  turns  about  upon  the  fecond 
R  2  as 
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as  upon  an  Axis  :  and  which  there¬ 
fore  was  fo  called  by  the  Antients, 
See  Cardo. 

Epithem,  from  Wt/Gw/i/./j  tmponoy 
to  put  upon  5  is  any  outward  Ap¬ 
plication,  but  generally  fignifies 
thofe  of  a  liquid  Form,  like  a  Fo¬ 
mentation. 

Epulotkk,  from  gTHAoiy,  Clcatrl- 
cem  infero.  See  Cicatrix. 

Equable  Motion,  is  fuch  as  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  fame  Degree  of  Ve*- 
Jocity  j  and  if  there  be  an  Accele¬ 
ration  or  Retardation  of  two  or 
more  Bodies,  that  is  uniformly  and 
exactly  the  fame  in  both,  then  they 
are  faid  to  be  equably  accelerated:  or 
retarded. 

Equivocal  Generation,  is  the  Pro- 
dudion  of  Plants  without  Seed,  or 
of  Infeds  or  Animals  without  Pa¬ 
rents,  in  the  natural  way  of  Coition 
between  Male  and  Female  t  which 
is  now  believed  never  to  happen, 
but  that  all  Bodies  are  univocally 
produced. 

Eradicative,  is  by  Fallopius  de 
Purgat.  Slmpl  ufed  for  fuch  things 
as  work  powerfully  j  the  W ord  im¬ 
porting  to  root  out,  in  oppofition 
to  Minoratives,  which  operate  but 
gently. 

EreHores  Clitoridis,  are  two  Muf- 
cles  arifing  from  the  Protuberances 
of  the  ifehium,  arid  are  inferred  in¬ 
to  the  fpongious  Bodies  of  the  C/i- 
toris,  which  they  ered  in  Coition. 

Erebiores  Penis,  are  two  Mufcles 
arifing  flefliy  from  the  Protuberan¬ 
ces  of  the  Jfehium,  below  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  cavernous  Bodies  of 
the  Yard,  into  whofe  thick  Mem¬ 
branes  they  are  inferred.  Their 
ufe  is  to  pull  the  Yard  towards  the 
Os  Pubis,  whereby  its  greateft  Vein 
is  comprefs’d,'  and  the  refluent 
Blood  denied  its  PalTage  under 
thofe  <Bones,  which  makes  it 
fwell# 


Erode^  and  Erofion  j  the  fame  as 
Corrofion,  which  fee. 

Erratick,  is  ufed  by  Phyficians  in 
various  Senfes  but  chiefly  for  wan¬ 
dring  Pains,  and  fometimes  for  Fe¬ 
vers  of  uncertain  Periods. 

Err  him,  from  cv,  in,  and 
Nafus,  the  Nofe  j  are  Medicines  to 
fnuff  up  the  Nofe,  to  occafion 
fneezing,  enliven  the  Spirits,  or 
purge  the  Head. 

Erudiation,  Belching.  The  fame 
as  KuFtation. 

Eruption,  is  any  breaking  out, 
from  erutnpo,  to  break  out. 

Eryjipelas,  t  is  a  cuta¬ 

neous  Inflammation, fometimes  with 
a  fuperficial  Tumour,  called  alfo  , 
Ignis  Sacer,  and  St.  Anthony's  Fire. 
The  Antients  diftinguifhed  this  into 
various  kinds,  which  are  not  of  fuf- 
fleient  Moment  to  be  taken  notice 
of  here. 

Erythroides,  from  efvQpoy,  ru~ 
brum,  red,  and  «</'©■,  Forma,  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  is  a  red  Membrane,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Tunica  Vaginalis,  embra¬ 
cing  loofely  the  whole  Body  of  the 
Tefticles,  and  adhering  to  one  end 
of  the  Epididymis*  See  Generation 
Parts  of,  belonging  to  Men. 

Efchar,  is  a  hard  Cruft  or  Scab, 
made  by 

Efcharoticks.  See  Caujlicks. 

Ejfay-lnjlrument,  a  little  hollow  , 
Inftrument  made  of  Box,  Ivory,  or  ' 
the  like,  which  by  being  plunged 
into  Liquors,  will  by  the  Marks  put 
upon  it  difeover  their  Specific  Gra-  | 
vities,  according  to  which  it  finks 
more  or  lefs  therein.  1 

Effence,  is  ftridly  that  which  con-  | 
ftitutes  the  Nature  of  any  thing, 
and  makes  it  be  what  it  is ;  but  in  j 
Medicine  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
chief  Properties  or  Virtues  of  any 
Simple,  or  Compofition,  colle^fed 
together. 
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Ejfential 
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EJfenttal  Oils^  are  fuch  as  were 
really  in  a  Plant,  and  drawn  from 
it  by  Diftillation,  in  diftindion  from 
tliofe  made  by  Infolation, 

EJfenttal  Properties^  are  fuch  as 
neceifarily  depend  upon  the  Nature 
and  Elfence  of  any  thing,  and  are 
infeparable  from  it  5  in  diftiinStion 
from  accidental. 

Effential  Salts^  are  fuch  as  will 
cryftallize  in  the  Juice,  or  an  Infu- 
fion  of  Plants,  in  diftindion  fi'om 
thofe  made  by  Incineration,  and 
appear  to  be  adually  contained  in 
the  Plant. 

Efurine  Salts,  are  fuch  as  are  of 
a  corroding  Nature,  and  abound  in 
Places  near  the  Sea-fide,  and  where 
great  a  Quantity  of  Coal  is  burnt ; 
as  appears  from  the  fpeedy  ruftino- 
of  Iron  in  fuch  Places.  This  Term 
is  alfo  applied  to  many  things  of  a 
corroiive  Quality  j  as  by  Paracelfas 
to  things  which  excite  Hunger  by 
vellicating  the  Stomach,  and  by 
Dr.  Charlton  to  that  Juice  which  na¬ 
turally  feparates  into  the  Stomach, 
and  is  fuppofed  a  chief  Inftrument 
in  Digeftion. 

Etherial  Oil.  The  Chymifts  thus 
call  a  high  redify’d  Oil,  that  differs 
little  from  an  inflammable  spirit, 
as  the  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  the 
like. 

Ethmoides,  from  Cri- 

hrum,  a  Sieve,  and  Forma. 

Shape,  the  Sieve-like  Bone.  It  is 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  Bafis 
of  the  Os  Frontis.  It  is  perfora¬ 
ted  by  a  number  of  fmall  Holes, 
thro’  which  the  Fibres  of  the  Ol- 
fadory  Nerves  pafs;  for  which  it 
has  this  Name.  It  is  joined  to  the 
Os  Frontis  and  Sphenoides,  by  the 
Satura  Ethmoidalis.  In  its  middle 
it  has  a  fmall  Procefs  called  Crifla 
Gain,  to  which  the  Fore-end  of  the 
Falx  is  tied.  From  its  under  Side 
?here  goes  a  thin  Bone,  which  dl- 
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vides  the  Cavity  of  the  Noftrils  in 
two  5  the  lower  End  of  which  is 
grooved  with  the  Vomer.  On  each 
flde  of  this  Partition  it  has  feveral 
Imall  fpongious  Lamina,  called  Of- 
fa  Spongiofa,  which  are  full  of 
little  Cells,  at  their  Jundure  with 
the  Ethmoides,  The  two  external 
Lamma,  or  the  OJfa  Spongiofa,  make 
Part  of  the  Orbit  at  the  great 
Canthus  ;  and  they  are  called  Plana, 
becaufe  they  are  fmooth  and  even. 

Evacuation  Diminu¬ 

tion  of  the  animal  Fluids,  whether 
It  be  by  Catharticks,  or  Blood-let¬ 
ting,  or  any  other  Means, 

Evaporation^  is  that  Operation  in 
Pharmacy  by  which  Liquids  are 
fpent  or  drove  away  in  Steam,  fo 
as  to  leave  fome  Part  ftronger,  or 

of  a  higher  Confiftence  than  be¬ 
fore. 

Euchrafy,  from  *iv,  hene,  good, 
and  Temper  amentum,  a 

Conftitution ;  is  an  agreeable  well- 
proportioned  Mixture  of  Qualities 
whereby  a  Body  is  faid  to  be  in  good 
Order,  that  is,  a  good  State  of 
Health. 

Euodia,  in  oppofition 

to  Djfodes,  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates 
m  his  Eptdemicks,  to  exprefs  an 
healthful  or  agreeable  Difpofltion  - 
as  alfo  a  ready  Method  for  obtain¬ 
ing  any  End  t  and  by  Scrihonius 
Largus  it  is  applied  to  a  particular 
Collyrium,  But  we  have  not  heard 
of  this  Term  latterly,  unlefs  pre- 
hxed  to  a  Book,  the  Contents  of 

whimfical  and  un¬ 
intelligible  as  the  Title. 

Euphoria,  is  ufed  by  fome  to  e^- 
p'efs  that  Eafe  with  which  fome 
bear  the  Courfe  of  a  Diftemper,  or 
the  Operation  of  a^  Medicine  5  as 
alfo  the  Aptitude  of  fome  things 
to  particular  Operations. 

Eurythmus,  kvsvSiMa.ds  an  health¬ 
ful  or  regular  Tenour  of  the  Pulfe, 

I  Eufarcos.^ 
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Eufarcos,  is  ufed  by 

Galen,  and  others  fince,  for  fuch  a 
proportion,  of  FleOi  as  is  not  too 
lean  or  too  corpulent,  but  gives 
due  Symmetry  and  Strength  to  all 
the  Parts.  As, 

Etifplanchnos,  is  applied  byHi/- 
f  Derates  to  thofe  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  found  Vifeera^  Thus  the 
Adverb  iv  is  put  to  feveral^ 
things  to  exprefs  the  Goodnefs  of 
their  Condition as  Etttaxia^  for 
an  healthful  State  5  Euthanafia  for 
an  eafy  or  happy  Death,  o'c* 

Exacerbation,  the  fame  as  Pa^ 
roxyfm  ,  which  fee. 

Exaltatmi,  is  the  railing  a  Me¬ 
dicine  to  a  higher  degree  of  Virtue  j 
or  an  Encreafe  of  the  mod  remarka¬ 
ble  Property  of  any  Body, 

£x:^»^A,g^^i/p,©"5without  Blood. 
So  Oaten  and  the  Antients  called 
the  Nerves,  Cartilages,  Bones,  and 
other  Parts  wdaich  appeared  white. 

■  Ex animation y  is  ufed  by  Scribo- 
nius  Largus  for  real  Death  j  but  is 
generaUy  applied  to  fwooiiings,  or 
fuch  finking  of  the  Spirits,  as  is  at¬ 
tended- with  Lofs  of  Senfe  for  fome 
time. 

Exanthema,  from  \^etv^\eo,  ejfer- 
'vefco,  to  flower  out ;  is  fuch  an  E- 
ruption  of  the  Skin  as  the  Meafles, 
Slid  is  generally  attended  with  a 
Tever,  and  terminates  in  a  Ram. 

Ex  articulation,  the  fame  as  Luxa^ 
tlon a  Bone  disjointed. 

Excandefeentia,  is  ufed  by  fome 
Phyfical  Writers  to  exprefs  an  Apt- 
liefs  to  fuch  Paflions  of  the  Mind, 
as  bring  on  real  Diftempers. 

Excoriation,  is  a  tearing  off  the 
Skin, 

Excortication,  is  pulling  the  Bark 
off  any  thing. 

Excrefcence,  is  a  preter-natural 
Growth  of  any  thing  beyond  its 
proper  Dimenfions,  as  W  ens,  W  arts^ 
and  the  like. 
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Excretion^  is  that  Separation  of 
an  animal  Subftance,  as  ejeds  fome- 
what  quite  out  of  the  Body,  as  of 
no  further  ufe  j  which  is  called 

Excrement, 

Exhalation,  the  fame  as  Evapo^ 
ration  5  which  fee. 

Exaninition,  the  fame  as  Evacu¬ 
ation. 

Exoneirojis,  is  by  Linden  explain¬ 
ed  for  a  Species  of  a  Gonorrhea, 
commcnly  called  Pollutio  Noclurna, 
when  the  Semen  involuntarily  flows 
in  Sleep. 

Exopthahnia,  is  an  uncommon 
Prominence  of  the  Eye  cut  of  its 
Socket,  of  which  Bonetus  gives  a 
very  remarkable  Cafe,  Med.  Sept, 
Lib,  I.  Cap,  6^q.. 

Exorcifm,  hath  been  introduced 
into  the  Pradice  of  Phyfick  by  En* 
thufiafes,  who  pretended  by  fome 
religious  Ceremonies,  to  expel  an 
evil  Spirit  out  of  a  Body,  wjiich 
was  fuppofed  the  Caufe  of  Difea- 
fes. 

Exojlofis,  from  ex,  and  Os, 

a  Bone  j  is  any  Protuberance  of  a 
Bone  that  is  not  natural,  as  often 
happens  in  Venereal  Cafes. 

Exotick,  is  applied  to  thofe  things 
which  are  the  natural  Produce  of 
other  Countries,  and  not  of  our 
own. 

Expansion,  fpreading  out,  in  a 
phyfical  Senfe  is  the  ffretching  out, 
opening,  or  fpreading  of  any  Body, 
but  generally  fignifies  fiich  an  Al¬ 
teration  as  is  made  by  RarefaSiion ; 
which  fee. 

ExpeSloratton,  Is  promoting  tliofe 
Difeharges  which  are  made  by 
coughing  5  as  bringing  up  Phlegm, 
or  any  thing  that  obflruds  the  Vef- 
fels  of  the  Lungs,  and  flrengthens 
the  Breath. 

Expiration,  from  exfpiro,  to 
breathe  out  ;  is  that  Part  of  Rerpf- 
ration  as  thvufts  the  Air  out  of  the 

Lungs,. 


LutigSj  and  contrad^rs  the  Cavity  of 
the  Breaft.  See  Refplration* 

Explojion,  is  properly  the  going 
off  of  Gun.powder,  and  the  Report 
made  thereby  5  but  is  ufed  frequent¬ 
ly  to  exprefs  fuch  fudden  Adions 
of  Bodies  as  have  fome  Refemblance 
thereunto  :  as  thofe  which  ferment 
with  Violence  immediately  upon 
their  Mixture,  andoccafion  a  crack¬ 
ling  Sound.  Some  Writers  have 
likewife  applied  it  to  the  Excurfions 
of  animal  Spirits,  and  inftantane- 
ous  Motions  of  the  Fibres,  on  the 
Mind’s  Diredioii;  but  the  Term 
then  becomes  too  figurative  to 
exprefs  any  determinate  Signifia- 
tion,  fo  as  really  to  inform  the  Un- 
derftanding. 

Exprejfed  Otis,  are  fuch  as  are 
procured  from  any  Bodies  only  by 
prefiing,  as  the  Oils  of  Olives,  Al¬ 
monds,  and  the  like.  And  the  do- 
in:^  this  is  called 

CD 

ExpreJJion, 

Expulfton,  the  fame  as  Excre¬ 
tion  and  the  Power  of  expelling 
any  thing,  is  by  fome  Writers  called 
Facultas  expultrix, 

Exfpmtjon,  fignifies  a  difcharge 
of faliva  by  fpitting.  See  Salivation, 
and  Majiicatories, 

Exfudation,  fv/eating  out,  as 
Gums  or  Balfams  out  of  Trees. 

Extenfion,  firetching  out  j  the 
fame  as  Expanjion, 

Extenfores  :  ManyMufcles  are  fo 
called,  which  ferve  to  extend  any 
Part  ;  as, 

Extenfor  Carpi^  which  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Bicornis,  is  two  difiind  Mufcles. 
The  firft'  arifes  from  above  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Protuberance  of  the  Humerus, 
and  the  fecond  from  the  lowermoft 
Part  of  the  external  Protuberance. 
They  both  lie  along  the  external 
Part  of  the  Radius-,  and  pafilng  un¬ 
der  the  annular  Ligament,  one  is 
inferted  into  the  Bone  of  the  Meta- 
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carpus  that  fuftains  the  Fore-Finger, 
and  the  other  to  that  which  fiifiains 
the  Middle-Finger,  Thefe  two  ex¬ 
tend  the  Wrift. 

Extenfor  Digitorum  Communis, 
arifes  from  the  external  Protube¬ 
rance  of  the  Humerus  3  and  at  the 
Wrifi  it  divides  intothree  fiat  Ten¬ 
dons,  which  pafs  under  the  annular 
Ligament,  to  be  inferted  into  all 
the  Bones  of  the  Fore,  Middle,  and 
RiiiCT-Finner. 

Extenfor  Primi  Internodii  pQllkis, 
arifes  from  the  upper  and  external 
Part  of  the  Ulna,  and  paffes  ob¬ 
liquely  over  the  Tendon  of  the  Ra¬ 
dius  Externus,  and  is  inferted  near 
the  fecond  Joint  of  the  Thumb. 

Extenfor  Secundi  internodii  Pollt- 
CIS,  arifes  from  the  upper  and  inter¬ 
nal  Part  of  the  Radius,  and  is  infer-* 
ted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  Bone  of  the  Thumb. 

Extenfor  Tertii  Internodii  Pollicis, 
arifes  from  the  Ulna,  a  little  below 
the  firfi  Extenfor^  and  is  inferted 
into  the  third  Bone  of  the  Thumb. 

Extenfor  Indicis,  comes  from  the 
m.iddle  and  external  Part  of  the 
Ulna!,  and  pafiing  under  the  annu¬ 
lar  Ligament,  is  inferted  into  the 
third  Bone  of  the  Fore-Finger,  where 
it  joins  the  Extenfor  Communis. 

Extenfor  Minimi  Digiti,  arifes 
from  the  external  Protuberance  of 
the  Humerus^  and  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Ulna,  and  pafiing  under 
thg  annulnr  Ligament,  is  inferted 
into  the  third  Bone  of  the  Little- 
Finder. 

^  .  . 

Extenfor  arifes  from  near 

the  upper  half  of  the  Psrone  for¬ 
wards,  and  pafiing  under  the  annu¬ 
lar  Ligament,  is  inferted  into  the 
laft  Bone  of  the  great  Toe. 

Extenuation^  fignifies  a  Lofs  of 
plumpnefs,  or  a  general  decay  in  the 
miifcular  fleOi  of  the  whole  Body, 
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Ext  emus  A^ns,  and  Malleolus, 
See  Ear, 

ExtinHioriy  is  the  putting  out  any 
thing  that  was  burning. 

Extirpation,  is  the  cutting  off 
any  Part,  or  the  eating  it  away  j  as 
Warts,  and  fuch  like  Subftances, 
by  corrofive  Medicines. 

ExtraElion,  in  the  largeft  Senfe, 
fignifies  any  Solution  made  by 
Menfiruums,  unlefs  there  be  allow'd 
this  difference  between  them ;  That 
in  Solution  the  Menfiruums  abforb 
the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Body^, 
but  in  this  they  carry  off  only  cer¬ 
tain  Particles  of  it.  And  in  this 
fenfe  Camphire  is  diffolved  in  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  but  Jallap  is  more 
properly  faid  to  be  extraded  5  for 
the  Refin  only  is  taken  out  by  the 
Menfiruum,  the  other  Particles  be¬ 
ing  left  untouched.  But  Extraffion 
inoft  commonly  fignifies  fuch  an 
Infpiffation,  or  thickning  of  a  So¬ 
lution,  as,  when  there  is  drawn  off 
a  certain  Quantity  of  the  Men¬ 
firuum,  reduces  the  remaining  Mix¬ 
ture  to  the  Confiftence  of  Honey  5 
as  in  the  Extrads  of  Saffron,  Gen¬ 
tian,  and  the  like.  Extracts  are 
chiefly  made  out  of  Vegetables,  and 
require  diWet tnt! Menfiruums  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  Nature  of  the 
Plants,  efpecially  in  Gums  ;  for 
fuch  as  are  mucilaginous,  as  Gum 
Arabick,  and  Tragacanth,  ^c.  are 
not  eafily  to  be  diffolved  but  in 
aqueous  Liquors ;  whereas  on  the 
other  hand,  refinousGums,  as  Gnl- 
banum,  Scammony,  ere.  mufl:  have 
burning  Spirits  to  diflblve  them. 
There  are  others  again  of  a  middle 
Nature,  which  may  be  diffolved  in 
either  fort  of  Menfiruums,  tho  not 
fo  eafily  in  one  as  in  the  other. 
Thus  Aloes  and  Rhubarb,  which 
are  fomething  refinous,  are  better 
made  into  Extrads  with  Spirit  of 
Win?  Water.  Bitt  PlaiRs^j 
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which  abound  lefs  with  Refin,  fuch 
as  Hellebore,  CT’e.  are  more  com- 
modioufly  extraded  with  Watei\ 
To  perform  therefore  Extradion  a- 
right,  a  proper  Menfiruum  is  ne- 
ceffary,  and  one  which  is  as  near 
a-kin  as  pofiible  to  the  Body  to  be 
extradedv  Thus  Extradion  is  ufu- 
ally 'performed  j  but  its  Ufe  does  not 
feem  to  be  of  fo  great  Service  in 
Phyfick,  as  is  generally  imagined  ? 
For  almofl:  all  the  more  fubtile 
Parts  fly  away,  either  when  the  Men¬ 
firuum  is  drawn  off  by  Difliillation, 
or  when  it  evaporates  in  the  open 
Air.  So  that  if  thofe  Particles  are 
any  ways  ufeful  in  Medicine,  'tis  to 
no  purpofe  to  feek  for  them  in  Ex- 
trads  \  but  if  we  would  have  only 
a  Colledion  of  the  more  m-ofs  and 
unadive  Parts,  there  is  no  other 
kind  of  Operation  which  will  fo 
happily  fupply  us  with  them.  It  is 
alfo  of  fervice  to  clear  fome  Gums 
and  Refins  from  Drofs  %  for  as  the 
taking  up  the  genuine  Subflance  by 
a  proper  Menfiruum,  leaves  all  that 
is  notfo  behind  5  fo  by  evaporating 
the  Menfiruum  again,  the  Refin, 
or  whatfoever  of  that  nature  it  is, 
will  be  recover’d  in  its  utrnofl;  Pu¬ 
rity. 

Extraneous^  any  thing  foreign, 
It  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fame 
as  external,  and  frequently  fignifies 
the  fame  as  Excrefcence,  fomething 
that  is  not  natural  to  the  Subflance  it 
grows  out  of,  or  properly  belong.s 
to  a  Part  to  which  it  adheres. 

Extravafated,  is  any  thing  that 
is  got  out  of  its  proper  Veffel  j 
from  extra,  out  of^  and  Vas^  a 
Veffel. 

Exulceration,  the  fame  as  Ulcer  j 
but  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe 
beoinning  Erofioils,  which  wear 
away  the  Subflance,  and  form  an 
Ulcer. 

Exunmlate, 
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Exmig’date,  is  cutting  off  the 
white  Part  from  the  L^^ves  of  Ro- 
fes,  or  the  like. 

Exufiionj  is  a  burning  with  FirCj 
as  it  is  ufed  in  fome  Operations  by 
Surgeons. 

Eye.  The  Orbit  in  which  the 
Eye  is  placed,  is  compofed  from 
fome  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull  and 
upper  Jaw  together.  The  upper 
“  part  of  it  is  made  of  the  Os  Frontis  : 
the  Oi'  Unguis  and  Os  Planum  make 
the  inner  and  lower  Part  of  the  great 
Angle  ,  and  the  Os  Sphenoidesy  the 
inner  and  lower  of  the  little  Angle, 
The  Os  Maxillare  makes  the  inner 
and  lower  part  of  the  Circumference, 
and  the  Os  Mali  the  outer  and 
lower  Part.  The  Organs  of  Sight 
I  are  divided  into  two  Parts  j  the  in- 
j  ternal  Part,  which  is  the  Globe  or 
j  Body  of  the  Eye  j  and  the  external 
■  Part,  which  is  thofe  Parts  about  the 
^  Globe  fubfervient  to  it.  The  firft 
1  of  the  laft  are  the  Eye-Brows,  which 

iare  nothing  but  fome  Hairs  bunching 
out  about  the  Eye, by  fome  Fat  which 
is  under  the  Skin  in  this  Place.  They 
break  the  Rays  of  Light,  that  they 
I  may  not  be  dirediy  darted  into  the 
I  Eyes,  which  would  greatly  offend 
the  Sight,  as  they  do  when  we  look 
j  diredly  againfl:  the  Sun.  The  next 
i  are  the  Eye-Lids,  two  to  each  Eye: 

[j  The  upper  Lid  moves  very  quickly, 
ii  the  under  very  undifcernably.  The 
upper  Eye- Lid  is  lifted  up  by  the 
'  Muf cuius  retlusy  which  rifes  from 
I  the  bottom  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye, 

I'  where  the  Optick  Nerve  pierces  the 
'•  Cranium^  and  pafling  above  the 
'  Superbus,  is  inferted  by  a  large  Ten- 
don  to  the  Border  of  the  Eye-Lid. 
j'  Both  Lids  are  brought  together  to 
j:  fhut  upon  the  Eye  by  another  Mufcle, 
called  Orbicularis,  It  rifes  from  the 
•j  great  Angle  of  the  Eye,  and  its 
Ii  Fibres  are  fpread  two  Fingers 
li  breadthj  covering  the  under  Lid  j 


it  reaches  to  the  little  Canthm^ 
fronji  which  continuing  its  circular 
Fibres  which  cover  the  upper  Lid, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  fame  place 
from  which  it  arofe.  Some  divide 
this  Alufcle  into  two,  the  fliperior 
and  inferior,  which  they  make  to 
rife  from  the  great  Canthus,  and  to 
be  inferted  into  the  little  Canthus. 
The  Eye-Lids  are  covered  W'ithin 
by  a  fmooth  Membrane  called  Con-^ 
juntiiva,  becaufe  it  is  continued 
upon  the  fore-part  of  the  Globe, 
conRituting  that  which  we  call  the 
White  ^f  the  Eye;  it  joins  the 
Globe  to  the  Edges  of  the  Orbit. 
The  Edges  of  the  Eye-Lids  have 
tW"o  fmall  and  foft  Cartilages,  like 
the  Segments  of  a  Circle,  called 
Ctlia  ;  they  keep  the  Eye-Lids  ex¬ 
tended,  that  every  Part  may  be 
equally  laifed.  Upon  them  there 
is  a  Rank  of  fmall  Glands,  whofe 
excretory  Channels  open  upon  the 
Edges  of  the  Lids.  They  yield  a 
Wax  which  faReneth  the  Eye-Lids 
together  whilR  we  Beep.  They  are 
covered  with  the  Skin  externally, 
and  with  the  Conjundiiva  internally. 
Upon  the  Edges  of  the  Lids  there 
are  alfo  fome  Hairs  in  form  of  a 
Pallifado,  to  preferve  the  Eyes,  as 
the  Eye-Brows  do,  and  to  hinder 
any  Filth  or  Flies  from  falling  into 
the  Eyes.  ^ 

On  the  backfide  of  the  Conjunct- 
'va,  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
Globe,  is  the  Glandula  Lachrymalis, 
pretty  large,  divided  into  fevaral 
Lobes,  each  of  which  fends  out  an 
excietory  Channel,  wh.ich  opens  in 
the  fore-Rde  of  this  Membrane, 
where  it  covers  the  upper  Lid! 
This  Gland  feparates  the  Matter  of 
the  Tears,  which  by  the  continual 
Motion  of  this  Lid,  moiRen  the 
Cornea^  which  otherwife  would  dry 
and  wrinkle  by  the  continual  Affion 
of  the  external  Air.  The  Ed^^es  of 


the 
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the  Eye-Lids  being  of  sn  equal 
Convexity  with  the  fiall  of  the  Eye, 
which  they  touch,  as  the  Tears  fall 
from  off  the  Cornea y  they  are  ftopt 
by  the  Edge  of  the  under  Lid,  along 
which  they  run,  till  they  fall  into 
two  fmall  Holes  in  the  great  Canthm 
of  the  Eye,  one  in  each  Eye-lid. 
Thefe  Holes  are  called  Puntla  La- 
chry?nalia.  They  lead  to  a  fmall 
membranous  Bag,  which  is  htiiated 
ill  this  Corner,  upon  the  Os  La~ 
ehrymale',  from  the  bottom  of 
W'hich  there  goes  a  fmall  Pipe, which 
pierces  this  Bone  into  the  Nofe,  and 
opens  under  the  upper  Lamina  of 
the  Os  Spongiofum.  It  moiftens  the 
inner  Membrane  of  the  Noflrils,  by 
th  e  H  u  m  o  u  r  o  f  th  e  La  c  h  r  y m  a  1 G 1  a  n  d  j 
wdiicli  runs  from  off  the  Globe  into 
them.  Sometimes  the  Acrimony 
of  this  Idumour  caufeth  Sneezing, 
which  \ve  hinder,  by  preffing  the 
Angle  of  the  Eye,  and  fo  flop  its 
running.  Between  thefe  two 
ta  there  is  a  Caruncle  which  ferves 
to  keep  them  open  when  the  Eyes 
are  fhiit ;  wdiich  was  thought  to  be 
the  Gland’da  Lacrymalis. 

The  Globe  of  the  Eye  is  moved 
by  four  (frait  Muffles,  and  two 
oblique  5  and  betwixt  them  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  Fat,  which  facili¬ 
tates  the  Motion  of  the  Globe.  The 
firft  of  the  four  llrait  Mufcles  is 
called  Attollens,  or  St4perbas  ;  it  lies 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  Globe, 
and  pulls  up  the  Eye  when  we  look 
up*  The  fecond  is  called  Depri- 
mensy  or  Humilis,  becaufe  it  pulleth 
down  the  Eye.  The  third  is  called 
Jiidudior,  it  draweth  the  Eye  to¬ 
wards  the  Nofe.  The  fourth  Ab- 
dudior  ;  it  draweth  the  Eye  towards 
the  little  Canthm.  They  rife  all 
four  from  the  Circumference  of  the 
Hole  in  the  Orbit,  thro’  which  the 
Optick  Nerves  pafs;  and  they  ter- 
about  the  Cornsa  by  four 


thin  and  broad  Tendons.  When 
they  all  aff  together,  they  draw  the 
Eye  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Or¬ 
bit.  When  the  Superbus  and  the 
Addudlor  and  Abdudlor  ad:  together, 
or  the  Humilis  and  the  other  two 
ad  together,  they  perform  the  ob¬ 
lique  Motions,  which  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  oblique  Mufcles. 
The  firft  of  the  oblique  Mufcles, 
wdiich  is  the  fifth  of  the  Eye,  is  the 
Obliquus  minor  j  it  rifes  from  the 
lower  fide  of  the  Orbit  near  its  ex¬ 
ternal  Circumrcrence,where  the  firft 
and  fecond  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw 
join  together ;  and  afcending'oblique 
by  the  outer  Corner  of  the  Eye,  ’tis 
inferted  into  the  upper  and  external 
fide  of  the  Globe  behind  the  Tendon 
of  the  Ahdudlor.  The  fecond  of 
the  oblique  Mufcles,  and  the  fifth 
of  the  Eye,  is  the  Obliquus  major  } 
it  rifes  from  the  bottom  of  the  Or¬ 
bit,  and  marches  obliquely  to¬ 
wards  the  great  CanthuSy  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  which,  near  the  Brink, 
there  is  a  cartilaginous  Ring,  thro* 
which  it  paffes  its  round  Tendon; 
from  wdience  reverting  backwards,  j 
it  is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  Globe,  behind  the  Tendon  of 
the  Attollens.  The  Ufe  of  the  firft 
of  thefe  Mufcles  is  to  draw  the  Globe 
of  the  Eye  forwards,  and  to  turn  its 
Pupil  upwards,  and  of  the  fecond, 
to  draw  it  forwards,  and  to  turn  its 
Pupil  downwards,  for  the  better  re¬ 
ceiving  of  the  Ravs  of  Light,  which 
could  not  be  perform’d  by  any  of 
the  other  four  Mufcles :  And  both 
of  them  are  an  Axis  for  fufpending  j| 
the  Globe,  by  which,  in  its  almoft  f 
continual  Motion,  ’tis  moved  the  k 
more  eafily.  I 

Now  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  is  of  a  |i 
fpherical  Figure  ;  in  it  are  contained  | 
the  principal  Inftruments  ol  Vifion;  | 
it  is  conipofed  of  Coats  and  Hu-  j 
niours.  T[\q  Cortjuizdiivai  | 

it : ; 
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it  makes  the  White  of  the  Eye,  as 
has  been, already  defcribed.  It  is 
full  of  fmall  Veins  and  Arteries, 
which  appear  big  in  an  Ophthahnia 
or  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes,  The 
fecond  is  called  Sclerotica  j  ’tis  thick, 
hard,  and  fmooth,  opake  behind, 
but  tranfparent  before,  where  it 
makes  the  third  Coat  called  Cornea^ 
'becaufe  it  is  tranfparent  like  the 
Horn  of  a  Lanthorn,  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Eye,  which  is  furrounded 
by  the  White  of  the  Eye  ;  it  has 
a  greater  Convexity  than  the  refl: 
of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye,  and  is 
compofed  of  feveral  parallel  La- 
min&^  which  are  nourifhedby  many 
Elood-VelTels,  ’  fo  fine  as  not  to 
hinder  even  the  fmallefl;  Rays  of 
Light  from  entring  the  Eye  :  and  it 
has  a  mofl:  exquifite  Senfe,  that  up¬ 
on  the  leafi:  Pain  the  Tears  misht 
1  ^ 
be  fqueezed  out  of  the  lachrymal 

Gland,  to  wafh  off  any  Filth  which 
by  flicking  to  the  Cornea,  might 
render  it  opake.  The  fourth  is  the 
Choroides,  it  lies  under  the  Scleroti¬ 
ca,  and  is  mucji  thinner  than  it.  It 
hath  a  great  Number  of  Blood- 
V effels  which  come  from  the  fecond, 
and  which  are  fpread  upon  it ;  as 
alfo  feveral  Glands,  which  feparate 
from  the  Blood- Veflels  a  black  Li¬ 
quor,  and  tinftures  all  this  Mem¬ 
brane  internally,  which  is  other- 
W^ife  of  a  whitifh  Colour.  This  Coat 
is  open,  or  has  a  Hole  before,  for 
the  Paflhge  of  the  Rays  of  Light, 
called  Papilla.  The  Part  of  this 
Coat  which  makes  theCircumference 
of  this  Elole,  and  which  lies  upon 
the  fine  of  the  Cryflalline  Humour, 
is  the  fifth  Coat  called  the  Uvea, 
made  of  circular  and  ftrait  Fibres  5 
it  contrads  and  dilates,  accordine 
to  the  different  Impreffions  of 
pght,  and  of  Objeds.  The  Iris 
is  the  outfide  of  the  Uvea,  where 
the  different  Colours  appear.  On 
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the  in  fide  of  the  Uvea^  from  its 
Circumference,  which  joins  the  Cho- 
roides^  rifes  the  Ligamentum  Ciliare, 
It  is  made  of  fhort  Fibres  which 
run  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  glafly 
Humour  to  the  Edges  of  the  Cryf. 
taJIine,  like  Lines  drawn  from  the 
Circumference  to  the  Center.  By  the 
Contradion  of  ihefc  Fibres,the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Eye  is  made  more  promi¬ 
nent,  and  the  Retina  preffed  further 
back  from  the  Cryflalline  Humour, 
as  the  Axis  of  Vifion  is  lengthened 
when  Objeds  are  placed  too  near 
the  Eye.  The  fixth  is  the  Retina, 
fo  called  becaufe  it  refeinbles  a  Net 
which  covereth  the  bottom  of  the  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Eye.  It  is  a  fine  Expanfi- 
on  of  the  medullary  Fibres  of  the 
Optick  Nerves  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  glaffy  Humour, as  far  as  the  Liga- 
mentum  Ciliare.  It  is  on  this  Coat 
the  Impreffions  of  Objeds  are  made. 

The  Humours  of  the  Eye  are 
three  :  The  firfl:  is  called  the  A'gue- 
ous  J  it  lies  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
Globe,  immediately  under  the  C^?r- 
nea  j  this  Humour  is  thin  and  liquid, 
of  a  fpirituous  Nature,  for  it  will 
not  freeze  in  the  greatefl  Frofl  % 
This  evinces  the  neceffity  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  Supply  oFthis  Humour  j  which 
is  maniFefl:  it  hath,  becaufe  if  the 
Corsica  be  pricked,  and  this  Hu¬ 
mour  fqueezed  out,  it  will  be  re- 
fiored  again  in  ten  or  typelvc 
Hours.  The  fecond  Humouy'is  the 
Cryflalline  ;  it  lies  immediately 
next  to  the  Aqueous,  behihd  the  17- 
vea,  oppofite  to  the  Pupilla,  nearer 
to  the  fore-part  than  the  back-part  of 
the  Globe  ;  it  is  the  leafi  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  but  much  more  folid  than 
any  cf  them  :  Its  Figure,  which  is 
Convex  on  both  fides,  refeinbles 
two  unequal  Segments  of  Spheres, 
of  which  the  mofl  Convex  is  on 
its  back-fide,  which  makes  a  fmall 
Cavity  in  thq  Clajfly  Humour  in 

which 
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which  it  lies  5  it  is  covered  with  a 
fmall  Coat,  called  Aranea.  The 
third  is  the  Glajfy  Humour  :  it  hath 
a  great  refemblance  to  the  White  of 
an  Egg  ;  it  filleth  all  the  hind-part 
of  the  Cavity  of  the  Globe  :  It  is 
in  greater  abundance  than  the  other 
two  ;  it  is  thicker  than  the  Acyneous^ 
but  thinner  than  the  Cryflalllne  Hu¬ 
mour.  It  is  contained  in  a  very 
fine  Coat  of  the  fame  Name  j  and 
it  gives  the  Spherical  Figure  to  the 
Eye.  Upon  its  back-part  the  Reti¬ 
na  is  fpread,  wiiich  it  holdeth  from 
the  Cryjiallme  Humour  at  a  diftance 
requifite  to  receive  the  Impreflion  of 
Objedls  diftinftly. 

The  Optick  Nerves  pierce  the 
Globe  of  the  Eye  a  little  on  the 
infide  of  the  Optick  Axes.  Their 
external  Coat,  which  is  a  Produftion 
of  the  Dara  Mater,  is  continued  to 
the  Sclerotn,  as  their  internal  from 
the  via  Mater  is  to  the  Chor aides  ; 
and  their  medullary  Fibres  palling 
thro’  all,  are  expanded  into  the 
Retina,  upon  which  the  Images  af 
Objeds  are  painted.  The  Center 
of  this  Expanfion  is  infenlible,  and 
all  Rays  which  fall  upon  it  are  loft  ; 
and  confequently  that  Point  of  the 
Obje£l:  from  which  thefe  Rays  come, 
is  invifible  to  the  Eye  5  the  reafon 
of  which  proceeds  probably  from 
the  Blood- Vefteis,  which  enter  with 
the  Optick  Nerve,  and  cover  this 
part  of  the  Retina*  But  whatfoever 
its  Caufe  is,  there  is  a  manifeft  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  Optick  Nerves  being 
inferred  on  the  infide  of  the  Optick 
Axes  ;  for  if  they  had  pierced  theEye 
in  the  Axes,  then  the  middle  Point  of 
every  Objeft  had  been  invifiblej  and 
where  all  things  conduce  to  make  us 
fee  beft,  there  we  had  not  feen  at 
all.  We  miift  likewife  have  loft 
fome  part  of  an  Objeft,  if  the  Op- 
tick  Nerves  had  been  placed  on 
the  out- fide  of  the  Optick  Axes  : 
becaufe  an  Objed  may  be  fo  placed. 


as  that  all  the  Rays  which  come 
from  one  Point,  may  fall  upon  the 
outfide  of  both  Eyes  :  but  it  is  im- 
poftible  they  fhould  fall  upon  the 
infide  of  both  Eyes  5  and  therefore 
that  Point  which  is  loft  in  oi;e  Eye, 
is  vifible  by  the  other. 

The  Vefteis  of  the  Eyes  are  Bran¬ 
ches  of  the  external  Carotides  and 
jugulars,  which  are  diftributed  up¬ 
on  the  external  Parts  of  the  Eyes, 
and  a  Vein  which  opens  into  the 
fuperior  Sinm  of  the  Dara  Mater,  in 
the  Bafis  of  the  Skull,  and  an  Arte^ 
ry  from  the  internal  Carotide,  They 
accompany  the  Optick  Nerves,  and 
are  diftributed  on  the  Mufcles  and 
Globe  of  the  Eye.  There  are  alfo 
fome  Lymphaticks  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  Blood-Veftels.  The  Op- 
tickNerves  are  pretty  big  and  round. 
The  third  Paii\of  the  Brain,'  called 
Motorii  ;  the  fourth  Pair,  called 
Pathetici  ;  the  firft  Branch  of  the 
fifth  Pair,  called  Opthalmicus  j  and 
the  fixth  Pair,  are  all  beftow’d  on 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Eye. 

All  the  Rays  which  come  fi-om 
one  Point  of  an  Objeff,  are  by  the 
Cornea  and  Humours  of  the  Eye 
united  in  a  Point  of  the  Retina, 
which  is  in  a  ftrait  Line,  drawn 
from  the  fame  Point  of  the  Obje£l:„ 
thro’  the  Center  of  the  Eye  ;  and 
confequently  all  the  Rays,  which 
come  from  all  the  Points  of  an,, 
Objeft,  are  united  on  the  Retina, . 
in  the  fame  Order  and  Proportion 
as  the  Points  of  the  Objedt  are  from 
whence  thofe  Ravs  come.  There¬ 
fore  the  Interpofition  which  thefe 
Rays  make  upon  the  Retina,  mwR  ^ 
be  the  Image  of  the  Objeft.  And 
thus  Vifion  in  general  is  perform’d  ; 
but  to  know  what  the  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Globe  contribute  hereunto,' 
it  is  needful  to  obferve,  that  the' 
Cornea  is  more  convex  than  any  ^  f 
other  part  of  it ;  by  which  means  : 
all  the, Rays  are  gathered  to  pafs  t 

thro^ '  i 
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thro’  the  Pufilla,  and  none  of  them  of  all  the  Rays  which  come  from 
aie  loft  upon  the  Uvea,  The  A~  one  Point  of  an  Objed,  eyadly  in 


?«««r  Hurnour -being  thinned  and  one  Point  of  the  Retina  ,  and  that 
molt  liquid,  eafily  changes  its  Fi.  the  Rays  which  come  from  Oblefts 
gire,  when  either  the  Ligamentura  at  different  Dillances  are  united  at 
C/We  contrafts,  or  both  the  ob-  different  Dillances,  behind  theC«/: 
ique  Muffles  fqueeze  the  middle  of  talime  Humour :  They  cannot  both 
the  Bulb  of  the  Eye,  to  render  it  be  exaftly  united  upon  the  Retina. 
oblong  W^en  Ob^eds  are  too  near  therefore  the  Eye  cannot  fee  equally 
u  The  lira, t  Fibres  of  the  Vvea  diflindly,  at  the  fame  time,  Obieds 
d  late  the  when  there  are  at  different  Dillances.  Itisfor  this 

but  few  Rays  of  Light;  andthecir-  reafon  that  the  Globe  of  the  Eve 
cular  Fibres  contrad  it,  when  there  moves  fo  quickly,  and  almoft  con- 
are  too  many.  When  the  P»/./7ia  is  tinually,  and  that  the  Muffles  of  the 
contiaded,  we  fee  moll  dillmdly ;  Eyes  have  fuel,  a  great  Quantity  of 

ctarIv'''TI  rtl-  H  '  'heff  MotiL. 

rt  /  ■  a  T,  When  the  Globe  of  the  Eye  is  flat 

the  Cryfiallme  at  fuel,  a  dillance  as  happens  fometimes  in  old  A^e’ 

uSl'n  thf Ra"'  '“'l  ‘I,’"' P'-trs  the  Retina  befme 

uniting  the  ^ys  which  come  from  they  unite,  in  fuch  a  cafe  there  is 

one  Point  of  the  Ob|ed,  exadly  in  no  diftind  Vifion ;  and  fuch  as  have 

one  Point  of  t^tRetma.  The  Im-  this  Defed,  are  call’d  Pnsbyu  ■ 

the  Ret  na  The  C&mtdes  is  tine-  the  Eye  be  fo  convex  as  to  unue  the 
m,  ed  black,  that  the  Rays  of  Light  Rays  before  they  come  to  the  Rett- 
which  pafs  thro  the  i{r«Bu,may  not  .na,  neither  is  there  then  any  di- 
,  be  refleded  back  again,  to  confufe  Hind  Vifion  ;  and  fuch  as  hayl  this 
d  e  Image  of  the  Olued.  Being  di-  Defect,  are  called  Myeprr. 

3  Itinct,  Viiion  conftfts  in  the  Union  ^ 


Fa  T  the  end  of  a  Preferip- 
•  tion,  fignifies  fiat,  make  it 
up  ;  as  Boias,  make  it  up  into  a 
Bole. 

Facies  Bippocratica^  is  when  the 
'  Noftrils  are  fharp,  the  Eyes  hoi- 
low,  the  Temples  low,  the  Tips 
I  of  the  Ears  contraded,  the  Fore- 
1  head  dry  and  wrinkled,  and  the 
■  Complexion  pale  or  livid. 

Fa6ittious,  fignifies  any  thing 
j,  made  by  Art,  in  oppofition  to  what 
I  IS  the  Produce  of  Nature. 

1  Faculty,  is  a  Power  or  Ability  to 
I'  perform  any  Adion.  Inftitution- 
'  Writers  mention  three,  viz.  Natu- 
j  fal,  Vital,  and  Animal,  By  the  firft 


F. 

they  underftand  that  by  which  the 
Body  is  nouriOied  and  augmented, 
or  another  like  it  generated :  which 
fome  further  divide  into  three.  Nu¬ 
trition,  Growth,  and  Generation  ; 
and  the  firft  of  thefe  has  alfo  by 
fome  been  divided  into  Attradive, 
Retentive,  Concodive,  and  Expul- 
five  :  but  thefe  are  Terms  that 
puzzle  rather  than  inftrud,'  as  they 
convey  no  diftind  Signification. 
The  vital  Faculty  is  that  by  which 
Life  is  preferved,  and  the  ordinary 
Fundions  of  the  Body  performed. 
And  the  Animal  Faculty  is  what  con- 
duds  the  Operations  of  the  Mind  j 
as  the  Imagination,  Memory,  ejzc. 
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Taccs,  are  Excrements  5  but  of¬ 
ten  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the 
gredients  and  Settlings  after  Diftilla- 

tion  and  Infulion. 

F£CuU,  are  the  Dregs  which  fub- 
fide  in  vegetable  Juices,  as  in  that 
of  the  Roots  of  Bryony  ;  but  thefe 
are  not  fo  much  ufed  in  Medicine  as 
formerly. 

Falling- Skknefs,  See  Eptlepfy.  ^ 

Fallopian  Tube.  See  Generation 
Parts  of,  belonging  to  Women. 

Falx.  See  Dura  Mater. 

Fames,  See  Hunger. 

Fames  Canina,  Dog-Appetite  5 
IS  fuch  an  infatiable  Hunger,  as  is 
not  to  be  fatisfy’d  with  Eating,  but 
continues  even  when  the  Stomach 
is  full.  This  is  a  Cafe  much  talk¬ 
ed  of  by  the  Antients,  but  rarely 
met  with  amongft  us.  It  feems  to 
arife  from  fretting  fharp  Juices  in 
the  Stomach,  which  by  their  conti¬ 
nual  Vellications  excite  a  Senfe  like 
that  of  Hunger  j  and  is  to  be  con- 
f|uered  by"  Medicines,  and  not  ordi¬ 
nary  Food,  fuch  things  as  the  Tef 
tacea,  all  Alkalies,  and  Chalybeats. 

Farctminalis.  See  Alantois. 

Fafcialis  Mufculus.  See  Metn- 

hranofus  Mufculus. 

Fat,  is  an  Oily  and  Sulphureous 
Part  of  the  Blood,  depofited  in  the 
Cells  of  the  Membrana  Adipofa, 
from  the  innumerable  little  VefTels 
which  are  fpread  amongft  them. 
The  Fat  Is  to  be  found  immediately 
under  the  Skin,  in  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body,  except  In  the  Forehead, 
Eye-lids,  Lips,  upper  Part  of  the 
Ear,  Yard,  and  Scrotum.  In  fome 
the  Veficles  of  the  Me?nhrana  AdT 
pofa  are.  fo  full,  that  the  Fat  is  an 
Inch  or  more  thick  ;  and  in  others 
they  are  almo'ft  flat,containing  little 
or  no  Fat.  There  are  two  forts  of 
Fat,  one  white,  or  rather  yellow, 
foft,  and  lax,  which  Is  eafily  melt¬ 
ed,  called  Pinguedo  j  another  white. 


firm,  brittle,  and  which  is  not  fo 
eafily  melted,  called  Sebum,  Suet  or 
Tallow.  Some  reckon  the  Marrow 
of  the  Bones  for  a  third  fort  of  Fat. 
Dr.  Grew  takes  the  Fat  of  Animals 
to  be  a  curdling  or  coagulating  of 
the  oily  Parts  of  the  Blood,  either 
by  fome  of  its  own  faline  Parts,  or 
by  the  nitrous  Parts  of  the  Air 
mingled  therewith  :  whence  it  is 
that  fome  Animals,  as  Coneys, 
and  Field-Hares,  grow  fat  in  frofty 
Weather,  the  oily  Parts  of  the  Blood 
being  then  ordinarily  coagulated 
with  a  greater  abundance  of  nitrous 
Salts  received  from  the  Air  into  their 
Bodies :  and  for  the  fame  reafon  it 
is,  that  the  Fat  of  Animals  is  hard  j 
whereas  that  of  Fifhes  is  foft,  and 
runs  all  to  Oil,  becaufe  the  Water 
in  which  they  live,  hath  but  few 
nitrous  Parts  in  it,  in  comparifon  of 
Air.  And  this  Opinion  that  learned 
Perfon  fupported  by  many  Experi¬ 
ments,  too  long  to  be  inferred  here. 

Febrifuge,  from  Febris,  a  Fever, 
^^nd  fugo,  to  drive  away  5  is  any  Me¬ 
dicine  ferviceable  in  a  Fever,  of 
what  Form  fo'ever. 

Febris.  See  Bever. 

FecuU,  the  fame  as  FacuU  j  which 
fee. 

Femur,  the  Thigh,  includes  all 
between  the  Buttocks  and  the  Knee  j 
it  is  thus  called  from  ferendo,  bear¬ 
ing,  becaufe  it  fuftains  the  whole  I 
Animal  5  more  ftrialy  therefore 
it  fignifies  the  Thigh-Bone.  This 
is  the  longed:  of  all  the  Bones  in  the  I 
Body :  Its  Fibres  are  clofe  and 
hard  5  it  has  a  Cavity  in  its  middle  ;  : 
’tis  a  little  convex  and  round  on  its  | 
fore-fide,  but  a  little  hollow,  witha  .! 
loiifT  and  fmall  Ridge,  called  Lmea :! 
Afpera,  on  its  back-fide.  At  its  up-'-i 
per  End  it  has  three  Epiphy fes, which  M 
feparate  eafily  in  Children  :  Then 
firft  is  its  Extremity,  which  is  a  large 

and  round  Head  covered  with  a  Car-r 

tilage,,| 
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tilage,  which  is  received  into  the 
Acetabulum  Coxendhis,  wherein  it 
is  tied  by  two  Ligaments  :  the  firft 
is  pretty  large,  and  comes  from  the 
Edge  of  the  Acetabulum)  the  fe- 
cond  is  round  and  fhort,  it  comes 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Acetahulumy 
and  is  inferted  into  the  middle  of 
the  round  Head.  The  Part  imme¬ 
diately  below  this  round  Head, 
which  is  fmall,  long,  and  a  little 
oblique,  is  called  Its  Neck.  It  makes 
an  Angle  with  the  Body  of  the 
I  Bone,  by  which  means  the  Thighs 
i  and  Feet  are  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
one  another,  and  we  Band  firmer  5 
the  Linea  Propenjionis  eafily  falling 
perpendicular  upon  any  Part  of  the 
Quadrangular  Space  between  the 
Feet.  Befides  this  Obliquity  of  the 
Neck  of  the  Bone,  it  conduces  much 
to  the  Strength  of  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Thigh,  which  muft  have  other- 
wife  pafi'edvery  near  to  the  Center 
I  of  Motion.  The  fecond  is  called 
Trochanter  major  It  is  a  pretty  big 
Protuberance  on  the  external  fide 
i  of  the  Thigh-Bone,  juft  at  the  Root 
;  of  the  Neck  :  it  Is  rough,  becaufe  of 
I  the  infertion  of  fome  Mufcles  into 
it.  It  has  a  fmall  Dent  at  its  Root, 
into  which  the  Mufctdl  (3)uadr age- 
mini^  and  the  Obturatores  are  infert¬ 
ed,  The  third  is  called  Trochanter 
minor  ;  it  is  on  the  hinder  fide  of 
the  Thigh-Bone,  a  little  lower,  and 
j  lefs  than  the  other.  Thefe  Protu- 
1  berances  mightily  increafe  the  Force 

I  of  the  Mufcles,  by  removing  not 

I I  only  their  Infertions,  but  likewife 
|;  the  Diredions  from  the  Center  of 
if  Motion.  The  lower  Extremity  of 
1  the  Thigh-Bone,  which  is  articula- 

I  ted  with  the  Tibia  Ginzlymusy  is 
I  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  Sinus  in- 
I  to  two  Heads  or  Protuberances,  the 
>  external  and  the  internal,  which  are 
Ij  received  into  the  upper  Sinus'' s  of 
j;  the  Tibia,  Thro’  the  Space  that  is 
\  between  the  hind-parts  of  thefe  two 


Heads  pafs  the  great  Vefiels  and 
Nerves,  which  go  to  the  Leg;  be¬ 
caufe  the  uppper-end  of  the  Thiglv 
Bone  was  articulated  by  Arthrodia^ 
that  we  might  not  only  move  our 
Legs  backwards  or  forwards,  but 
likewife  nearer  to,  and  further  from 
one  another  ;  therefore  its  lower 
Extremity  was  joined  to  the  Tibia 
by  Ginglymusy  which  is  the  firongeR 
Articulation, 

Tenejira,  See  Ear, 

Termentation,  It  is  not  eafy  to 
fix  Boundaries  to  this  Term,  for  un¬ 
der  it  fome  are  for  reducing  aJmoO: 
all  that  belongs  to  Phyfick,  chiefly 
as  it  is  a  Term  that  accounts  for» 
in  the  lump,  mzny  PhanomenAy  and 
faves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  by  fay¬ 
ing  fuch  an  EfFed  is  occafioned  bj 
Termentation,  How^cver  it  fo  fat 
concerns  every  one  to  have  fome 
juB  Apprehenfion  of  what  thisTerm 
ought  to  exprefs,  that  we  cannot  be 
at  too  much  pains  to  explain  it,  In- 
fomuch  ns  it  regards  Medicine,  and 
exalting  or  deBroying  any  Proper¬ 
ties  therein,  we  cannot  have  a 
better  Idea  of  it,  than  by  under- 
Banding  all  wdiich  concerns  the 
procuring  a  fpirituous  Liquor  from 
Corn.  In  the  Grain  It  feif  muB  He 
the  Mat^ials  of  wdiat  makes  the 
fpirituous  Part,  becaufe  nothing  elfe 
is  concerned  in  it  but  Water  ;  to 
this  purpofe  therefore  It  is  fbaked 
juB  fo  long  in  a  CIBern  of  Water, 
as  is  fufficient  to  loofen  or  open 
its  natural  Texture ;  after  which  it 
is  thrown  in  a  Heap,  w'here  it  is 
fuffer’d  to  lie,  till  by  the  Motion  c£ 
its  more  fine  and  volatile  Parts,  it 
begins  to  heat  and  Bioot  out,  as  ia 
Vegetation.  But  to  confine  thefe 
Pa  rts  from  flying  off,  by  too  long  a 
continuance  of  luch  inrefline  Moti¬ 
on,  it  is  thrown  abroad  thinner,  and 
expofed  more  and  more  to  the  Air, 
till  it  contrads  ahuoB  a  Drvnefs, 
which  is  fini filed  by  the  Kilnl  and 

all 
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fill  its  Parts  maintained  together, 
but  yet  in  fuch  a  lax  Condition,  as 
to  open  and  unite  with  the  utmoft 
Eafe  with  warm  or  hot  Water:  for 
by  the  Sweetnefs  and  Confidence 
of  the  Wort,  and  the  Lightnefs  of 
the  Grains,  it  is  plain  that  the  whole 
Subftance  of  the  Kernel  is  mixed 
with  the  Liquor.  After  this 
ratus^  to  finifh  the  Procefs,  and 
raife  from  it  a  ftrong  Spirit,  the  reft 
is  done  by  Fermentation  :  How 
fuch  inteftine  Motion  is  mechani¬ 
cally  effeded,  and  how  it  brings 
forth  fuch  a.  Spirit,  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  in  this  manner,  if  the  Rea¬ 
der  be  acquainted  with  thefe  Propo- 
fitions,  which  are  demonftrated  in 
Hydroftaticks. 

Prop.  I.  If  a  Body  be  immerfed 
in  any  Fluid  fpecifically  lighter  than 
it  felfy  it  will  finki  but  otherwife  it 
will  emerge  and  get  to  the  Top. 
Prop.  2.  If  two  equal  Bodies,  of 
different  fpecifick  Gravities,  he  tm~ 
merfed  in  a  Fluid  lighter  than  either 
of  theWi  the  Celerities  of  their  De- 
f cents  vjill  be  as  their  Gravities. 
Prop.  3.  If  two  unequal  Bodies,  of 
unequal  fpecifick  Gravities^  be  im- 
merfed  in  a  Fluid  lighter  than  ei¬ 
ther,  the  Celerities  of  their  De [cents 
will  be  compounded  of  their  Gravi¬ 
ties  and  Dhnenfions  together. 

The  fame  Laws  by  which  thefe 
Bodies  defend,  hold  good  in  the 
^fcent  of  fuch  as  are  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  Fluid ;  in  all  hete¬ 
rogeneous  Fluids  therefore,  the  con- 
ftiment  Parts  of  wdiich  are  not 
fitted  to  aftbciate  and  cohere,  fo  as 
to  form  what  is  called  an  uniform 
homogeneous  Fluid,  the  heavier  may 
be  accounted  as  folid  Bodies  im- 
merfedina  Fluid  fpecifically  lighter, 
and  the  lighter  Parts,  as  fuch  Bodies 
in  a  Fluid  fpecifically  heavier  5  as  it 
is  to  be  demonftrated.  That  the  com^ 


ponent  Farts  of  all  Fluids,  feparately 
confidered,  are  folid.  This  Liquor 
therefore  called  Wort,  or  a  Decoc¬ 
tion  of  Malti  may  be  confidered  as 
fuch  a  heterogeneous  Fluid  whofe 
Parts  cannot  be  interchanged  in 
their  PofitionSj  until  each  has  ob¬ 
tained  fuch  an  Elevation  as  corre- 
fponds  to  its  proper  Gravity  :  but 
left  this  alone  ftiould  fail  of  the 
Intention,  by  not  being  fufficient  ta 
break  thofe  MolecuU  and  Vifcidities 
which  entangle  the  fpirituous  Parts, 
and  likewife  to  prevent  their  flying 
ofF at  the  Surface,  fome  Portion  of 
an  already  fermented  Subftance  is 
mixed  with  it.  This  Subftance, 
i^eimed  Barm  or  Yeaft,  confifts  of  a 
great  Quantity  of  fubtile  fpirituous 
Particles,  wrapped  up  in  fuch  as  arc 
vifcid  3  now  when  this  is  mixed  with 
fuch  a  Liquor,  it  cannot  but  much 
contribute  to  that  inteftine  Motion 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  Inter- 
courfe  and  Occurfions  of  Particles 
of  different  Gravities,  as  the  fpiri¬ 
tuous  Particles  will  be  continually  1 
ftriving  to  get  up  to  the  Surface,  and  : 
the  vifcid  ones  continually  retarding  | 
fuch  Afcent,  and  preventing  their 
Efcape.  So  that  by  thefe  two  con¬ 
curring  Caufes,  the  Particles  ex*< 
traded  from  the  Grain  will  by  fuch 
frequent  Occurfions  be  fo  commi¬ 
nuted,  as  continually  to  increafethe 
more  fubtile  and  fpirituous  Parts, 
until  all  that  can  be  made  fo  by  At¬ 
trition  are  fet  loofe  from  their  for¬ 
mer  vifcid  Confinements  3  and  this 
appears  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Li¬ 
quor,  and  the  Froth  drove  to  the’ 
Top  :  juft  at  which  time,  if  it  be 
thrown  into  the  Still,  it  affords 
fome  Quantity  of  a  high  inflam-  i 
mable  Spirit.  Moderate  Warmth  | 
much  haftens  this  Procefs,  as  it 
aflifts  in  opening  the  Vifcidities  in  1 
which  fome  fpirituous  Parts  may  ' 

be  ; 
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he  entangled,  and  unbends  the  Powers  of  the  Bodies  concerned 


Spring  of  the  included  Air,  which 
cannot  but  much  contribute  to  the 
Rarefaction  and  Comminution  of 
the  whole.  The  vifcid  Parts  which 
are  raifed  to  the  Top,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  own  Lightne fs, 
but  by  the  continual  Efforts  and 
Occurfions  of  the  Spirit  to  get  up- 
permoft,  both  fhew  when  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  is  at  the  highefl,  and 
prevent  the  finer  Spirits  making 
their  Efcape  :  for  if  this  intefline 
;  LuHus  be  permitted  to  continue  too 
long,  a  great  deal  will  get  away, 
and  the  remaining  grow  flat,  and 
vapid,  and  raife  little  befides  Phlegm 
in  the  Still, 

This  may  give  fufricient  light  into 
all  that  concerns  fermenting  Vese- 

II  O  c!? 

tables,  or  any  other  proper  Sub- 
ftances,  in  order  to  draw  out  their 
medicinal  Efficacies  and  hence 
likewife  from  the  natural  Textures 
i  and  Cohefions  of  Bodies  under  this 
I  Management,  it  may  be  known  how 
i  to  order  the  whole,  as  thofe  of  a 
i  loofer  Texture  will  require  the  lead 
i  opening  by  fuch  means.  But  the 
greateft  Ufe  of  this  Theory  v/ill  be 
i  in  teaching  what  Parts  of  the  Ma- 
i  teria  Medica  are  mod  properly 
brought  under  this  Procedure  5  and 
alfo  how  fuch  intedine  Motion  does 
in  fome  things  dedroy  their  Virtues : 
for  as  by  fome  Medicines  an  Inten- 
l  tion  is  aimed  at  which  is  not  to  be 
procured  but  by  their  being  fpiritu- 
ous,  whereas  in  others  the  very  con¬ 
trary  Property  is  required  ^  in  fuch 
]  Cafes  therefore,  when  by  any  ad- 
\  ventitious  Caufe  thofe  Medicines 
I  get  into  a  Ferment,  they  are  de¬ 
ft  ftroy’d,  and  fhould  not  be  admi- 
iii  nidred. 

1  There  are  other  Species  ofFer- 
[ij  mentation  which  occur  often  in 
Chymidry,  not  to  be  accounted  for 
b  but  from  the  Eladicity  and  attra(divc 


therein  :  For  Particles  which  are 
intirely  Eladick,  recede  from  one 
another  after  they  have  met,  with 
the  fame  Celerity  they  had  before 
they  met.  In  Particles  therefore  of 
this  kind,  a  new  Degree  of  Motion 
will  be  acquired  after  every  con- 
grefs,  and  the  conflid:  will  be  more 
violent  :  fo  that  at  length  their 
J>etus  and  Moment  will  be  fo  great, 
as  to  break  and  dedroy  the  harded 
Bodies.  And  fince  this  Force  of 
Eladicity  is  attended  with  that  of 
Attraction  too,  the  Motion  will  in- 
creafe  yet  to  a  greater  Degree  j  for 
the  Impetus  of  a  Particle  wdich  is 
rededed  againd  another  endu’d  with 
an  attradive  Force,  is  continuallv 
augmented  by  the  Repcrcuffion. 
Particles  thus  agitated,  endeavour  to 
drive  out  and  exclude  all  the  Air 
which  is  contained  in  their  Pores  • 
and  the  Air  being  rarefy ’d  by  this 
Collidon,  fo  as  that  it  cannot  upon 
the  account  of  its  Levity  keep  its 
former  Place,  carries  up  with  it  thofe 
Globules  of  Water,  which  inclofed 
it,  to  the  Surface,  and  there  forms 
Bubbles.  If  this  Motion  increafes  to 
a  very  high  degree,  it  raifes  anEifer- 
vefcency  and  Heat,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  more  rapid  Motion 
of  Parts,  produced  by  their  mutual 
Attrition.  And  that  we  may  the 
better  conceive  this,  let  us  examine 
how  an  Effervefcence  is  produced 
by  mixing  of  different  Liquors,  as 
Water  for  indance,  and  Oil  of  Vi¬ 
triol.  In  this  Oil  there  is  fuch  an 
abundance  of  Salts,  that  they  feem 
to  be  placed  clofe  to  one  another  ; 
and  upon  this  account,  becaufe  the 
Artradion  is  didlifed  equally  every 
way,  they  continue  as  it  were  in 
an  Mq^ullibrium  :  but  when  the  Wa¬ 
ter  is  poured  upon  it,  the  Contad 
of  the  Salts  is  taken  away,  and  the 
Attradion  becomes  unequal.  Thefe 
M  Salts, 
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Salts,  according  to  their  natural 
Propenfity,  ftrive  to  unite  again  j 
and  fince  by  reafon  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Matter  they  contain,  they  at- 
trad  one  another  more  than  they 
do  the  Water,  they  difplace  the 
Water,  and  force  it  out  of  their 
Intervals,  uniil  fuch  time  as  the 
Oil  is  diluted  every  where  alike, 
and  then  the  Fermentation  ceafes. 
But  if  the  Salts  are  Elaftick,  which 
is  very  probable,  they  will  not  only 
mill  upon  one  another  with  vio¬ 
lence,  but  after  the  Stroke  recoil, 
and  move  in  a  contrary  Diredion  : 
from  hence  proceeds  the  reciprocal 
Fluduation  of  Parts,  which  is  ob- 
fervable  every  way,  and  at  length 
an  Effervelcence.  And  thus  that 
kind  of  Fermentation,  ufually  af- 
cribed  to  an  imaginary  Antipathy, 
is  to  be  mechanically  accounted  for. 

In  all  this,  both  an  attradive  and 
an  elaftick  Force  are  neceftary  Af- 
fiftants,  and  all  the  Varieties  of  Fer¬ 
mentation  are  owing  to  the  different 
Degrees  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that 
often  new  Bodies  arife  during  Fer¬ 
mentation,  for  the  former  Texture 
is  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  continual 
Collifion  of  Parts :  And  hence  thofe 
great  Changes  which  are  feen  in 
Bodies  under  a  State  of  Corruption, 
which  is  accounted  only  a  Species 
of  Fermentation.  But  with  all  thefe 
Requifites  to  this  inteftine  Motion  of 
Bodies,  very  little  thereof  can  take 
place  in  circulating  Liquors.  How 
much  foever  therefore  this  Term  is 
made  ufe  of  to  account  for  feveral 
Appearances  in  Animals,  it  muft  be 
from  mere  Ignorance,or  on  purpofe 
to  deceive  :  For  thus  far  only  can 
their  Juices  be  capable  of  Fermen¬ 
tation,  as  they  are  remitted*  in  their 
circulatory  Motions  enough  to  make 
the  natural  Attradions  of  their  Par- 
tides  greater  than  theForce  by  W’hich 


they  are  impelled,  which  cannot  be 
but  where  they  are  almoft  entirely 
flopp’d.  In  the  larger  Glands  then 
the  feparated  Juices  may  undergo 
fome  Motions  of  this  kind,  fo  as 
fometimes  to  be  changed  thereby 
from  their  natural  Properties ;  but 
the  Blood,  while  in  its  due  Circula¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  under  fuch  Influ¬ 
ence,  becaufe  the  Velocity  of  its 
Parts,  from  the  impelling  Force,  is 
too  great  to  let  them  obey  their  At¬ 
tradions  of  one  another.  How  re¬ 
mote  then  muft  thofe  Reafoningsbe 
from  the  Truth,  that  are  built  upon 
fuch  a  Foundation  I  And  how  ha¬ 
zardous  muft  a  Pradice  be,  that 
flows  from  fuch  a  fallacious  Theo¬ 
ry  > 

Fever,  is  an  augmented  Velocity 
of  Blood.  The  almoft  infinite  Va¬ 
riety  of  Caufes  of  this  Diftemper, 
does  fo  diverfify  its  Appearances, 
and  indicate  fo  many  ways  of.  Cure, 
that  our  room  here  will  not  allow 
of  any  more  than  to  refer  to  Belli- 
?ii  and  Cheyne  for  the  Theory,  and  ^ 
Riverius,  Willis^  and  Morton  for 
the  Pradice,  in  all  its  ftiapes. 

Fihra  Auris,  See  Ear, 

Fibre,  is  an  animal  Thread,  of 
which  there  are  different  kinds  ;  j 
fome  are  foft,  flexible,  and  a  little 
Elaftick  j  and  thefe  are  either  hoi-  ' 
low  like  fmall  Pipes,  or  fpongious  | 
and  full  of  little  Cells,  as  the  ner-  i 
vous  and  flefhy  Fibres  :  others  are  i 
more  folid,  flexible,  and  with  a 
ftrong  Elafticity  or  Spring,  as.  the 
membranous  and  cartilaginous  Fi-  t 
bres  ;  and  a  third  fort  are  hard  and  ) 
flexible,  as  the  Fibres  of  the  Bones.  I 
Now  of  all  thefe  fome  are  very  [ 
fenfible,  and  others  deftitute  of  all  | 
Senfe  j  fome  fo  very  fmall  as  not  i 
to  be  eafily  perceived  ;  and  others,  I 
on  the  contrary,  fo  big  as  to  be  f. 
plainly  feen  5  and  moft  of  them,  t, 

when  ^ 
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,,  When  examin’d  w.th  a  Mjcrofcope,  is  neceiTary  to  this  Contrivance  is  ’ 
appear  to  be  compoled  ot  ftill  fmal-  that  the  Embolus  be  Co  exafliv  i- 
let  Fibres.  Thefe  Fibres  firft  con-  dapted  to  the  inner  Surface  of  the 
Subftance  of  the  Bones,  Barrel,  as  to  pievent  any  Air  palhno 
.  rtilages.  Ligaments,  Membranes,  between  them  when  it  is  draw  up  “ 
Nerves  Veins,  Arteries  and  Mnf  that  it  matters  not  what  Figure  L’ 

tion  O^r  <0  it.  It  eafily  therefore 

on  of  fome  or  all  of  thefe  Parts,  might  be  contrived  to  make  a  Cafe 

framed  t  of  Syringes,  wherein  every  Barrel 

ach,  Liver  Legs,  and  Arms,  Exterior,  which  immediately  in- 
Kodf.  make  up  the  eludes  it.  And  in  this  manner  it  is 

S.  ""“etl  Series  of  Particles  fo  put  to- 

tiaftion  after  the  diftraftileForce  gether,  that  the  inner  may  be  mo- 

ved  and  drawn  upon  one  another 
mu'Jh  fo  Without  fuffering  the  Air  immedi-’ 

caMot  P‘1'""  "*^'7  “  Interftices 

cannot  be  takan  for  rightly  under-  made  by  their  Diftraaion  ;  where- 

anv^M®  i  P' well  known  that  upon,  as  foon  as  that  Force  which 
y  Membrane  or  VeiTel  may  be  drew  them  is  removed,  they  will 

Thread  ’"'d  ''"''P  P®”®  ‘I’O 

reads,and  that  thefe  Threads  may  bolus  of  a  Syringe  rulh  up  again  in- 
be  drawn  out  into  a  verv  confide,  to  their  former'contaas  :  As  fup- 

and^Dl^  breaking;  pofe  and  P,  Fig.  i.  two  P-irticlL 

is  re  f“oh  external  Force  touching  one. another  in  rf  and 

thenlr'l''^^’  ^ ^  'wo  others,  covering  on  the 
mfelves  to  their  proper  Dimen-  oppofite  fides  their  Contaas,  It 

thTlhl^'n  *  alfo  manifeft,  is  alfo  to  be  fuppofed  that  on  the 

Jh^m  h Pi'^fti'ved  to  other  fides  they  are  covered  with 
faufe  Pr.  be-  other  Particles  in  the  fame  manner 

dried  h  •  of  thofe  Threads  be  as  by  CD,  fo  that  the  Places  of 
diied,  It  immediately  loofes  it,  fo  their  Contaasareon  all  fides  cover’d 

Torre  '^^1  "PP''""®"  °P  from  the  Air,  or  the  infinuation  of 

Is  alfo  oP\‘‘’  'tW'll  break;  any  fluid  Body.  Wherefore  if,l  S  by 
as  alfo  will  Its  lying  foaked  in  Li-  an  external  Force,  greater  than  that 

j  3  d7o  ““if-  '  u  btt  titawn  from 

nd  deftroy  all  its  Power  of  Refti-  each  other  as  far  as  G  /  and  HX 

HlmLfrr  r  .Now fome  in  Fig.  2.  as  foon  as  that  Force  is’ 

Hints  Of  that  Configuration  of  Parts  removed,  they  will  again  run  into 
which  this  Property  depends,  their  former  Contads  in  ef.  Fig.  i. 
may  be  had  from  the  Contrivance  that  is,  if  they  are  not  fo  fw  as  to 

the  a  Syringe,  with  bring  their  tranfverfe  Surfaces  to  co- 

e  Reafons  why  it  is  fo  difficult  to  mcide  with  C  and  JD  ;  for  then  the 
pw  back  the  Embolus,  when  the  Air,  or- circumambient  Fluid,  will 
Pipe  IS  flopped;  and  the  neceffity  interpofe,  and  prevent  their  re¬ 
in  ,  It,  where-  union  :  fo  that  by  this  Contrivance 

e  Pipe  IS  immerfed.  All  that  fo  much  of  A  and  B  as  is  inclofed  by 

M  2  other 
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otV»ei‘  furrounding  Particles,  is  as  the 
Embolus  of  a  Syringe,  and  the  Par¬ 
ticles  furrounding  them  as  its  Bar¬ 
rel  :  and  therefore  when  A  and  B 
are  diftraded  from  their  Contads  in 
e  /,  it  will  be  with  fome  difficulty  ; 
and  when  the  diftrading  Force  is 
taken  away,  they  will  again  run  up 
into  their  foniier  Contads,  juft  as 
the  Embolus  of  a  Syringe,  and  for 
the  fame  reafon.  It  is  not  rigidly 
contended,  that  this  muft  exadly  be 
the  Contexture  of  a  Fibre,  but  only 
fomething  like  this,  whereby  the  In- 
terftices  of  the  interior  Orders  are 
covered  by  the  exterior  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  when  the  Thread  is 
diftended,  that  is,  when  its  confti- 
tuent  Parrs  are  drawn  from  their 
tranfverfe  Contads,  neither  the  Air, 
nor  any  other  external  Fluid,  can 
get  between  them,  fo  as  to  hinder 
their  re-union,  as  Coon  as  fuch  Force 
is  withdrawn  5  that  is,  if  their  dif- 
tradion,  as  was  before  faid,  be  not 
fo  far  to  bring  their  tranfverfe  Sur¬ 
faces  to  a  coincidence  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  for  then  the  circumambient 
Fluid  will  inter pofe,  that  is,  the 
Thread  will  be  broke. 

But  befides  this  peculiar  Arraign¬ 
ment  of  a  determinate  Set  of  Parti¬ 


cles  to  the  conipofe  main  Subftance 
of  an  animal  Fibre,  endowed  with 
the  Properties  above-mentioned,  it 
feems  not  at  all  unreafonable  to  con- 
jedure,  that  into  their  Compoficion 
alfo  enters  a  common  Capfula  or 
Covering,  which  affifts  in  the  wrap¬ 
ping  up  and  holding  together  thofc 
Fafckuliy  or  Series  of  Particles  al¬ 
ready  defcribedj  not  much  unlike 
the  Periojleum  of  the  Bones  j  the 
Contexture  of  which  Covering,  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  Net,  cannot  any 
ways  hinder  either  the  tranfverfe  or 
longitudinal  Diftradions  of  the  o- 
ther  Parts. 

Suppofing  this  then  to  be  the 
Contexture  of  a  Fibre,  it  well  be 
neceflary  to  confider  what  further  j 
Requffites  are  needful  to  put  them  j 
into  that  State  which  they  are  in,  in 
a  living  Body,  to  ffiew  how  they 
are  maintained  in  continual  Motion,  ^ 
and  what  are  the  Confequences  of 
it.  I.  And  firft,  it  is  neceffiary  to  i» 
take  notice,  that  all  the  Fibres  in  a  11 
living  Body  are  in  a  State  of  Diften-  - 
fion,  that  is,  they  are  drawn  out  11 
into  a  greater  length  than  theyuk 
would  be  in,  if  feparated  from  any|? 
Part,  and  taken  out  of  the  Body  j 

which  is  demonftrable  upon  any[y 

Solu-  -li 
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Solm'to  Continui,  as  in  the  tranfverfe 
Divifion  of  a  Nerve  or  Artery  5  for 
immediately  the  divided  Parts  rim 
up,  and  leave  a  great  diftance  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  the  Fluids  con¬ 
tained  between  them  upon  fuch 
Contradion,  to  be  fqueezed  out. 
And  this  alfo  makes  it  appear  that 
their  natural  Diflradiions  are  owing 
to  fome  Fluids  being  propelled  into 
the  Veilels  which  they  compofe, 
with  a  Force  greater  than  their 
endeavours  of  Refti cution,  fo  far  as 
to  obtain  a  clofe  Contad  of  all 
their  tranfverfe  Surfaces,  but  yet 
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lelTer  than  that  which  is  neceflaiy 
to  diftrad  them,  fo  as  to  bring 
them  into  a  coincidence,  for  then 
the  VelTels  would  break.  II.  Next 
then  this  State  of  Diftradion  rnuffc 
necelfarilly  leave  VacuoU  between 
all  the  tranverfe  Surfaces,  as  be¬ 
tween  G  I  and  HK,  in  Fig^  2.  and 
may  be  reprefented  by  the  feveral 
Series  of  Particles  in  Fig.  which 
Vacuola  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  longitudinal  Surfaces  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  Parts  continue  fo  clofe  to 
one  another,  as  to  prevent  the  In- 
finuation  of  any  foreign  Matter, 
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how  fubtile  foever,  between  them. 
For  tile  fame  reafbn  therefore  as 
1  when  the  Embolus  of  a  Syringe  is 
^  drawn,  and  the  Pipe  is  flopped, 
;  there  mud;  be  continually  a  Nifus 
,  Kejiituendi,  or  an  Endeavour  of 
j  Contradion  ;  there  is  alfo  this  fur- 
I  ther  neceflity  of  their  being  con- 
;  tiimed  in  a  State  of  Dillradion,  be- 
caufe  if  they  were  clofely  to  touch 
one  another  in  all  Parts,  they  could 
I  not  be  put  into  and  continue  in  thofe 
j  undulatory  Motions  which  they  are 
always  in,  in  a  living  Body,  with¬ 
out  being  alter’d  in  their  Figures 
and  Contextures.  III.  But  it  being 
manifeft  that  all  the  animal  Fibres 
are  continued  by  the  perpetual  fuc- 
I  ceffive  Impulfe  of  the  Fluids,  in 

1  fuch  undulatoty  Motions,  befides 

I  this  NecelFty  of  their  Diflradion, 

li  they  alfo  mud  be  continually  moif. 

t'  tened  with  fome  convenient  Fluid, 

I  becaufe  otherwife  their  continual 

I I  Attritions  againft  one  another  would 

'  Wear  them  out,  as  well  as  render  it 


difEcult  to  move  them.  The  Fluid 
alfo  for  this  purpofe  mud  be  very 
foft  and  fubtile,  becaufe  otherwife 
it  cannot  be  infinuated  into  all  the 
Interdices  of  the  Fibres,  without  fo 
far  feparating  their  Parts,  as  is  in- 
confident  with  that  Contexture  and 
Mechanifm  here  laid  down. 

Upon  this  View  there  arifes  a 
very  natural  Explication  of  feveral 
Terms  much  ufed  by  mechanical 
Writersj  fuch  as  Didradion,  Con- 
tradion.  Vibration,  Undulation, 
Tonick  Motion,  Concudion,  Re¬ 
laxation,  Corrugation,  and  Eladicity 
of  the  Solids  j  all  which  are  but 
different  ways  of  expreding  the  va¬ 
rious  Modifications  and  Difpofitions 
of  thofe  Machinul&  with  which  all 
the  Fibres  are  compofed. 

Thus  far  then  being  granted  about 
the  Contexture  of  a  Fibre,  and  the 
Requifites  for  its  Office,  it  is  then 
to  be  condder’d  how  it  comes  drd 
to  be  fet  in  Motion,  and  by  what 
MechamTm  it  is  afterwards  carried 
^  3  on. 
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on.  Suppofe  then  the  Fibre,  Fig*  3. 
in  fuch  a  State  of  Diilraftion  as  be- 
foi‘e-m''?ntion’d  3  it  is  certain,  by 
Kea.  il.  that  in  all  Parts  tiiere  is  a 
Rcfcituendi  :  Where  then  any 
external  Imnu.Hc  is  made  a^aiaft  it 
from  RtoS  fuccefilvehc  thrufting  it 
from  P  towards  it  is  certain 
that  agaiaft  i,  for  inftance,  the 
Tiu'cad  will  be  more  diftradted  there 
than  in  any  other  Part,  and  there- 
by  will  there  be  a  greater  Endeavour 
of  Reftitution.  And  therefore  the 
Impulfe  palling  on  towards  5,  all 
the  conilituent  MachmuU  i,  i,  3,  4, 
will  fucccilively  move  after  one  an¬ 
other.  But  to  make  this  Matter  flill 
naore  plain,  let  a  Portion  of  an 
Artery  be  reprefented  by  Rig*  4. 
thro’  which  the  Blood  is  continually 
propelled  in  a  Direction  parallel  to 
its  Axis,  nothing  is  more  certain 


than  that  if  it  w^ere  not  for  the  Re«* 
fiflance  of  the  Sides  of  the  Artery 
at  E  Fy  the  Blood  fetting  out  at 
^  B  would  go  on  by  the  pricked 
Lines  C  D,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
but  flrike  againil  the  fides  of  the 
Artery  at  E  F,  and  diftrad  them 
there  more  than  any  where  elfe, 
whereby  their  endeavours  of  Refti- 
tution  will  be  there  the  greateft  : 
and  therefore  when  the  Impulfe  of 
the  Blood  has  raifed  them  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  meafure,  wLerein  their  endea¬ 
vours  of  Reftitution  will  exceed  the 
Impulfe  that  raifed  or  diftrafted 
them,  their  contradile  Powers  will 
draw  tl>pm  again  into  the  fame  Di- 
menfions,  and  confequently  the 
Blood  will  be  thruft  forward  into  the 
next  Sedion  of  the  Artery,  and  fb 
on  fucceflively  from  one  to  another 
thro’  the  whole  Courfe  of  its  Cir- 
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culatipn  5  the  Contradion  of  one 
Sedion  of  an  Artery  being  the  true 
Caufe  of  the  Blood’s  Impulfe  a- 
gainft  and  raifing  the  next.  The 
mod;  natural  Confequence  of  this 
Motion  will  be  breaking;  Bill  fmaller 
the  Parts  of  that  Fluid,  which  by 
Req.  III.  is  difpenfed  to  lubricate 
and  facilitate  their  Motions  3  which 
Comminution  wall  continue  till  it  is 
render’d  fo  fine,  as  to  fly  off  at  the 
Surface,  whenever  it  happens  to 
get  there  :  and  that  which  thus  in- 
ienfibly  flies  off  is  the  true  Materia 
Perfpirahilis  of  San^orms  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fo  broke,  and  ferves  for 
the  Purpofes  afore-mentioned,  it  is 
that  which  is  to  be  underfhood  by 
the  common  Terms  of  anira^al  Spi¬ 


rits,  or  Oil,  Liquidum  Nervofum, 
Succus  NervofuSj  the  nervous  Fluid 
or  Juice,  and  the  like.  Any  thing 
elfe  denominated  a  Spirit  in  a  hu¬ 
man  Body,  that  is  not  fubjed  to 
mechanical  Laws,  belongs  to  an¬ 
other  Order  of  Men  to  explain  ; 
and  lies  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
that  Reafon,  which  a  Phyfician  is 
compelled  to  take  up  wdth  for  his 
Guide. 

Fibulay  the  outer  and  lefler  Bone 
of  the  Leg  3  it  is  alfo  called  Fojfile 
minus  5  it  is  much  flnaller  than  the 
Tibiay  yet  not  fhorter.  It  lies  on 
the  outfide  of  the  Leg ;  and  its 
upper-end,  W’hich  is  not  fo  high  as 
the  Knee,  receives  the  lateral  Knob 
of  the  upper-end  of  the  TiUai  into 
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i  which  it  has  in  its  inner 

fide.  Its  lower  end  is  received  in¬ 
to  the  fmall  Sinus  of  the  Tii?ia,  and 
then  it  extends  into  a  large  Procefs, 
which  forms  the  outer  Ankle,  em¬ 
bracing  the  external  Side  of  the  Af- 
tragalus.  The  Tibia  and  libuta 
touch  not  one  another,  but  at  their 
Ends.  The  Space  which  they  leave 
in  their  middle  is  filled  up  by  a  ftrong 
membranous  Ligament,  and  Tome 
Mufcles  which  extend  the  Feet  and 
Toes, 

Fidt  there  are  feveral  Excrefcen- 
cies,  fuch  as  thofe  about  the  Fun¬ 
dament,  in  Perfons  fubjed  to  the 
Piles,  or  infeded  with  the  venereal 
Difeafe,  which  are  thus  called  by 
Surgeons. 

FidicinaleSy  is  a  Term  applied  by 
Mr.  Cowper  and  fome  other  Anato- 
mifts  to  thofe  Mufcles  of  the  Fingers 
called  alfo  Lumbricales,  from  the  Life 
they  are  put  to  byMuficians  in  play¬ 
ing  upon  fome  Inftruments. 

Filaments,  are  little  Threads, 
Strings  or  Fibres  of  any  thing. 

Filtration.  This  is  a  Method  bv 
which  Liquors  are  procured  fine  and 
clear,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
Tindures,  when  fome  Portion  is 
drawn  from  the  Ingredients,  or  fuf- 
pended  in  the  Tindure,  which  is 
not  necefiary  thereunto,  but  diflurbs 
and  renders  the  refl:  unplcafant  both 
to  the  Palate  and  Sight.  The  Fil¬ 
tration  in  ufe  is  flraining  a  Liquor 
thro’  Paper,  which  by  the  Smallnefs 
of  its  Pores  admits  only  the  finer 
Parts  thro’,  and  keeps  the  reft  be¬ 
hind.  There  is  another  Filtration, 
which  as  much  tortured  the  Philo- 
fophy  of  fome  Ages  to  account  for  j 
and  is  performed  by  the  Afcent  of 
the  finer  Parts  of  a  Liquor  up  a 
Cord,  or  Skain  of  Cotton,  or  fuch 
like  Matter,  which  is  contrived  to 
ftrop  over  into  another  Veftel,  and 
leave  the  grofl'er  behind.  Some 
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fay  that  the  Caufe  of  this  Afcent,  is 
becaufe  the  Liquor  fwells  thofe  Parts 
of  the  Fibre  that  touch  it,  by  cn- 
tring  into  the  Pores  of  the  Threads 
which  compofe  it,  whereby  they 
rife  up,  touch  and  wet  thofe  next 
above  them  j  and  thefe  again  the 
next  Threads,  and  fo  on  to  the 
Brims  of  the  Veflel,  when  the  Li¬ 
quor  runs  over,  and  defeends  in  the 
other  Part  of  the  Filtre,which  hangs 
down  by  its  own  natural  Gravity. 
But  this  is  liable  to  many  Objec¬ 
tions,  efpecially  that  of  Liquors 
rifing  in  Glafs  Tubes,  much  above 
the  Surface  of  that  into  which  they 
are  immerfed,  where  the  Glafs  can¬ 
not  be  imagined  thus  to  fwell.  O- 
thers  think  this  Afcent  more  pro¬ 
bably  to  be,  becaufe  every  Fibre 
being  compofed  of  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  long,  fmall,  folid  Bodies, 
which  lie  very  clofe  together,  the 
Air  getting  in  between  them,  lofes 
much  of  its  Prefture,  and  cannot 
gravitate  there  fo  ftrongly  as  it  doth 
on  the  Fluid  without  them  j  where¬ 
fore  the  Parts  of  the  Water  be¬ 
tween  the  Threads  of  the  Filtre 
muft  be  prefled  upwards,  and  afeend 
till  they  come  fo  high,  as  by  their 
Weight  to  counterballance  the  ge¬ 
neral  Prefliire  on  the  other  parts 
of  the  Surface  of  the  Water.  See 
Tifpenfatory. 

Fimbria.  The  Extremities  or 
Borders  of  the  Tuba  F allopiana 
were  formerly  thus  called,  figni- 
fying  a  fringed  Border,  which  that 
refembles. 

Fingers.  See  Digitus. 

Fire.  See  Heat. 

Fire.^  Circulatory  ok  Reverberato¬ 
ry  ;  is  a  Chymical  Furnace,  where 
the  Heat  goes  not  out  by  a  dired 
Funnel,  but  is  returned  upon  the 
Veflel,  or  Matter  to  be  manased 
by  it,  ^ ' 
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Fire, 
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Tire,  Potential,  the  fame  as 
CaufUck  j  which  fee. 

Firmnefs.  This  Property  in  all 
Bodies  muft  be  as  the  Surfaces  and 
Coritafls  of  their  component  Parts-: 
And  thus  that  Body  whofe  Parts  are 
moft  firm  in  themfelves,  and  are 
by  their  peculiar  Shapes  capable  of 
ti:e  greateft  Contafts,  is  the  mofi; 
firm,  and  that  which  has  Parts  very 
fmall,  and  capable  of  the  leaf!:  Con- 
tad,  will  be  moil  foft.  In  the 
former  the  greateft  Requifite  is  to 
be  as  near  the  Cubes  as  poffible, 
and  in  the  latter  to  Spheres.  And 
jn  tlie  fame  manner 'are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  not  only  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Degrees  between  the  moft 
firm  and  the  moft  foft  Bodies,  but 
thofe  different  Confiftences  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  other  Names,  as 
friable,tenacious,  glutinous,  and  the 
like  ;  for  the  greater  are  the  Solidities 
or  Firmnefs  of  the  component  Parts 
of  a  tiy  Body,  in  proportion  to  their 
Surfaces,  tho  that  Body  by  the  Apti¬ 
tude  of  their  Contacls  may  be  what 
We  call  very  hard,  yet  it  will  be  the 
moft  friable  or  brittle.  And  where 
the  Surfaces  of  the  compounding 
Particles  are  much  extended  upon  a 
fmall  Qiiantity  of  Matter,  the  Bo¬ 
dies  they  compofe,  tho  they  may 
be  light  and  foft,  yet  they  will  be 
tenat’ious  or  glutinous  ;  for  altho  the 
Flexibility  of  their  compounding 
Parts  admits  of  their  eafy  Change 
of  Figure  by  any  external  Force, 
yet  by  their  touching  one  another  in 
fo  many  Points,  they  are  very  diffi¬ 
cultly  feparated.  The  former  is 
the  Cafe  of  cryftallized  Salts,  Re¬ 
fins,  and  the  like  ;  the  latter  of 
Turpentines,  Gums,  and  all  of 
that  Txibe.  For  further  under- 
ftanding  herein,  fee  Cohejion  and 
Folidit'Vo 

Fijfure,  from  findo,  to  cleave,  is 

any  Crack  or  Slit,  In  natural  Phl« 


lofophy  this  Term  is  frequently  ufed 
for  thofe  Divifions  between  Layers 
of  different  kinds  of  Earth  or 
Stone.  And  in  Anatomy,  Surgeons 
ufe  it  for  the  longitudinal  Fraftures 
of  Bones. 

Fijlula,  is  any  kind  of  Pipe ;  and 
therefore  fome  Anatomifts  call  ma¬ 
ny  Parts  that  have  any  Refemblance 
thereto  in  their  Figure,  FiJiuU ;  as 
the  j^fpera  Arteria,  Fifiula  Pulmo¬ 
nis,  the  Urethra,  Fifiula  Urinaria, 
&c.  But  its  moft  common  Ufe  is 
for  Ulcers  that  lie  deep,  and  ouze 
out  their  Matter  thro’  long,  narrow, 
winding  Paftagcs  5  in  which  Cafes 
the  Bones  are  Irequently  foul,  and 
the  extreme  Parts  callous. 

Fixation,  is  a  Term  ufed  by  Chy- 
mifts  to  exprefs  the  reducing  a  fluid 
Body  into  a  fixed  one  -j  as  Quick- 
filver,  by  a  Mixture  of  Lead,  CT'C. 

Fla7nmula  Vitalis.  Some  have 
entertained  very  fine  fpun  Notions 
under  this  Term  5  but  we  can  make 
no  more  plain  Senfe  out  of  all  the 
Conceits  upon  this  Head,  than  that 
natural  Warmth  which  is  the  EfFeft: 
of  a  circulating  Blood,  and  which 
therefore  is  always  as  its  Velocity. 

Flatulent  Tumours,  are  fuch  as 
eafily  yield  to  the  Prefture  of  the 
Finger,  but  readily  return,  by  their 
elafticity,  to  a  tumid  State  again. 
Thefe  are  fo  li^ht  as  fcarce  to  be 
felt  bv  the  Patient,  and  are  no  o-r 
therwife  incommodious  than  by  their 
Unfightlinefs  or  Bulk. 

Flatus,  is  Wind  gathered  in  the 
Bowels,  or  any  Cavities  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  caufed  by  Indigeftion,  and  a 
grofs  internal  Perfpiration,  which 
therefore  is  difculfed  by  warm  Aro- 
matlcks,  and  rarefy’d  enough  to 
break  away,  wherever  vent  can  be 
found. 

Flexor  Brevis,  the  fame  as  Perfo¬ 
ratum  ;  which  fee. 


Ikxor 
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Tlexor  Carpi  Kadialis.  Se^  Cuhi^ 
tms  Internus. 

Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris,  See  Radi- 
aus  Internus, 

Flexores  Pollicis.  There  are  two 
of  thefe  Mufcles  5  the  firft  ari fes 
from  the  internal  Exuberance  of  the 
Humerus,  and  from  the  middle  and 
inner  Pai't  of  the  Radius,  by  two 
different  Orders  of  flefhy  Fibres  ; 
and  pafling  under  the  Ligamentum 
^Annulare,  its  Tendon  is  inferted 
into  the  third  Bone  of  the  Thumb. 
The  fecond  arifes  from  the  Bones 
of  the  Carpus  from  the  annular  Li¬ 
gament,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fe- 
cond  Internode  of  the  Thumb. 

Flexor  FolUcis  Pedis  longus,  arifes 
from  the  upper  and  back-part  of 
the  Fibula,  and  pafling  behind  the 
inner  Ankle,  is  inferted  into  the 
laft  Bone  of  the  great  Toe. 

Flexor  Pollicis  Pedis  brevis,  arifes 
from  the  Os  Cuneiform e  Medium, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  OJfa  Sefa- 
moid^a  upon  the  fecond  Joint  of  the 

I  great  Toe. 

I  Flejh,  See  Caro. 

1  Flovuers,  in  Chymifiry,  are  the 

moft  fubtile  Parts  of  dry  Bodies, 
which  rife  by  Fire  to  the  Top  of 
Veffels  made  on  purpofe  to  receive 
them  5  as  the  Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
Benjamin,  cT’c. 

'  In  Botany,  fuch  are  reckoned 

perfect  Flowers,  which  have  Petala, 
a  Stamen^  Apex,  and  Stylus),  and 
whatever  Flower  wants  either  of 
thefe,  is  reckoned  imperfect.  Per- 
feft  Flowers  are  divided  into  fimple 
©nes,  which  are  not  compofed  of 
other  fmaller  ones,  and  which  ufu- 
ally  have  but  one  fingle  Style  j  and 
compounded,  which  confifl  of  ma¬ 
ny  FlofcuU,  all  making  but  one 
Flower.  Simple  Flowers  are  mo- 
nopetalous,  which  have  the  Body  of 
the  Flower  all  of  one  entire  Leaf, 
^jio  fometimes  cut  or  divided  a  little 


way  into  many  feeming  Petala,  or 
Leaves  j  as  in  Borrage,  Buglofs, 

Or,  Poly  pet  alous,'w\\ic\\  have  diftiiiiff 
Petala,  and  thofe  falling  off  fingly, 
and  not  all  together,  as  the  feeming 
Petala  of  the  Monopetalous  Flowers 
always  do.  Both  thofe  are  further 
divided  into  uniform  and  difform 
Flowers  :  The  former  have  their 
right  and  left  hand  Parts,  and  the 
forward  and  backward  Parts  all 
alike  j  but  the  Diflorm  have  no 
fuch  Regularity,  as  in  the  Flowers 
of  Sage,  Dead-nettle,  ^c.  A  mo~ 
nopetalous  difform  Flower  is  likewife 
further  divided  into,  i,  Semifijlular, 
whofe  upper-part  refembles  a  Pipe 
cutoff  obliquely  as  in  Ariloflo- 
chia,  2.  Labiate :  and  this  either 
with  one  Lip  only,  as  in  the  Acan- 
thum  and  Scordiumt,  or  with  tv/o 
Lips,  as  in  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  Labiate  Flowers.  And  here  the 
upper  Lip  is  fometimes  turned  Ho¬ 
wards,  and  fo  turns  the  convex  Part 
•  downwards,  as  in  the  Cka?nAciffus, 
See.  but  moft  ufually  the  upper 
Lip  is  convex  above,  and  turns  the. 
hollow  Part  doum  to  its  Fellow  be¬ 
low,  and  fo  reprefents  a  kind  of 
Flelmet,  or  Monk’s  Hood.  And 
from  thence  thefe  are  frequently 
called  Galeate,  CucuUatc,  and  Gale- 
rtculate  Flowers  5  and  in  this  Form 
are  the  Flowers  of  the  Lamium, 
and  moft  Verticillate  Plants.  Some¬ 
times  nlfb  the  Labium  is  entire,  and 
fometimes  jagged  or  divided. 
Corniculate,  i.  e.  fuch  hollow  Flowers 
as  have  on  their  upper-part  a  kind 
of  Spur,  or  little  Horn  ;  as  in  tiie 
Liniaria,  Delphinum,  tkc.  And  t'^e 
Carniculum,  or  Calrar,  iv  always 
impervious  at  the  Tip  or  P  unt, 
Compounded  Flowers  are  eiri’,eY, 
I.  Difeous  or  Difcoidal,  that  is, 
wdiofe  FlofcuU  are  fet  together  fo 
clofe,  thick  and  even,  as  to  ri;ake 
the  Surface  of  the  Flower  plain  and 

fat  ; 


c 
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fiat  y  whicli  therefore  becaufe  of  its 
round  Form  Vv’ill  be  like  a  Difcus : 
which  Disk  is  foinetimes  radiated, 
when,  there  is  a  Row  of  Petcdn 
ftanding  round  in  the  Disk  like  the 
Paints  of  a  Star,  as  in  the  Matrica¬ 
ria,  Cham&melutn,  and  fome- 
times  naked,  having  no  fuch  radia¬ 
ting  Leaves  round  the  Limb  of  its 
Disk  5  as  m  the  Tanacetum.  2. 
PlanifoUoMs,  which  is  compofed  of 
plain  Flowers  fet  together  in  circular 
Rows  round  the  Centre,  and  whofe 
Pace  is  ufually  indented,  notched, 
uneven  and  jagged  5  as  the  Hiera- 
cia,  Sonchi^  See.  5.  'Fijiular,  which 
IS  compounded  of  many  long,  hol¬ 
low,  little  Flow’ers,  like  Pipes,  all 
divided  into  large  Jags  at  the  ends. 
Imperfeft  Flowers,  becaufe  they 
W’'ant  the  Petala,  are  called  Stami- 
TieoHSy  Apetalom,  and  Capillacious. 
And  thofe  which  hang  pendulous  by 
fine  Threads  like  the  are  by 

"Toptmefort  called  Ament acious  5  we 
call  them  Cats ‘tails.  The  Terra 
Campaniformis  is  ufed  for  fuch  as 
are  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bell,  and  /?/- 
fimdlbulijorwis  for  fuch  as  are  in  the 
Form  of  a  Funnel. 

Fluidity.  This  is  a  Property  a- 
rihng  from  the  Smallnefs  of  the  con- 
fiituent  Particles  of  Bodies,  and  their 
Pifpolition  to  Motion  from  the 
Sphericity  of  their  Figures,  where¬ 
by  they  can  eafily  Bide  over  one 
another’s  Surfaces  all  manner  of 
Ways,  and  can  touch  but  in  few 
Points.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  HiiFory 
of  Fluidity,  enumerates  fev'eral  Pvc- 
quifites  thereunto,  and  gives  many 
curious  Experiments  in  confirmation 
of  his  Conjeftures  :  As  does  alfo 
Br.  Hook  in  his  Micrographia.  But 
the  corpufcular  Philofophy  feems 
defedive  in  e.xplicating  this  great 
PhAnomenon,  v/ithout  recourfe  to  the 
true  Cnufe  of  the  various  Agitations 
55nd  Motions  qf  the  Pvirticles  of  Flij'- 


ids,  afligned  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  r 
who,  as  he  lays  it  down  for  a  pri¬ 
mary  Law  of  Nature,  that  all  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Matter  do  attract  one  an¬ 
other  when  they  come  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  Diilance  5  fo  he  alfo  conjec¬ 
tures,  that  at  all  greater  Diftances 
they  do  fly  away  .from,  and  avoid 
one  another.  For  then,  tho  their 
common  Gravity  may  keep  them 
together  in,  a  Mafs,  together  with 
the  Preflure  of  other  Bodies  upon 
them  5  yet  their  continual  Endea¬ 
vour  to  avoid  one  another  fingly, 
and  the  adventitious  Impulfes  of 
Light,  Heat,  or  other  external 
Caufes,  may  make  the  Particles  of 
Fluids  continually  move  round  about 
one  another,  and  fo  produce  this 
Quality.  There  is  a  Difficulty  in¬ 
deed  in  accounting  why  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Fluids  always  keep  at  fuch 
a  diftance  from  one  another,  as 
not  to  come  within  the  Sphere  of 
one  another’s  Attradfion,  The  Fa- 
brick  and  Conftitution  of  that  fluid 
Body  of  Water  is  wonderfully  a- 
mazing  5  that  a  Body  fo  very  rare, 
and  which  has  fuch  a  vaft  Over¬ 
proportion  of  Pores,  or  interfperfed 
Vacuity,  to  folid  Matter,  Ihould  yet 
be  perfectly  incompreffible  by  the 
greateft  Force.  And  yet  this  Fluid 
is  eafily  reducible  into  that  firm, 
tranfparent,  friable  Body,  which  we 
call  Ice,  by  being  only  expofed  to 
a  certain  Decree  of  Cold.  One 
wmuld  here  think  that  tho  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  Water  cannot  come  near  e- 
nough  to  attraft  each  other  ;  yet  the 
intervenina:  friaorifick  Matter  doth, 
by  being  mingled  per  minima, 
ftrongly  attrad  them,  and  is  it  felf 
likewife  ftrongly  attraded  by  them, 
and  fo  wedges  or  fixes  all  the  Mafs 
into  a  firm  (olid  Body  5  which  folid 
Body  lofes  its  Solidity  again,  when 
by  Fleat  the  Vinculum  is  folved,  and 
the  friaorifick  Particles  are  disjoined 

from 
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from  tliofe  of  the  Water,  and  are 
forced  to  fly  out  of  it.  And  jufl: 
thus  may  the  Fumes  of  Lead  per¬ 
haps  fix  Quickfllver.  When  a  Arm 
folid  Body,  fuch  as  a  Metal,  is  by 
Heat'veduced  into  a  Fluid,  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Fire  disjoin  and  feparate 
its  conftitLient  Parts,  which  mutual 
Attrailion  caufed  before  to  cohere, 
and  keep  them  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  one  another,  as  that  they  are 
out  of  the  Sphere  of  each  other’s 
Attraction  as  long  as  that  violent 
Motion  iafts ;  and  when  by  their 
Lightnefs  and  Adivity  ri^*ey  are 
flown  off,  unlefs  they  be  renewed 

f 

by  a  continual  Supply,  the  compo¬ 
nent  Particles  of  the  Metal  come 
near  enough  again  to  feel  one  an¬ 
other’s  Attradtions.  As  therefore 
the  Caufe  of  Cohefion  of  the  Parts 
of  folid  Bodies  appears  plainly  to  be 
their  mutual  Attradion  j  fo  the 
chief  Caufe  of  Fluidity  feems  to  be 
a  contrary  Motion  imprelFed  on 
the  Particles  of  Fluids,  by  which  they 
avoid  and  fly  one  another,  as  foon 
as  they  come  at,  and  as  long  as 
they  keep  fuch  a  diflance  from  each 
other.  It  is  obferved  alfo  in  all 
Fluids,  that  the  Diredion  of  their 
PrelTure  againfl:  theVelTels  that  con¬ 
tain  them,  is  in  Lines  perpendicular 
to  the  Sides  of  fuch  VefTels  j  which 
Property  being  the  necelTary  Refult 
of  the  Particles  of  any  Fluids  being 
Spherical,  it  fhews  that  the  Parts  of 
all  Fluids  are  fo,  or  of  a  Figure  ve- 
rj'  nearly  approaching  thereunto. 
As  this  is  a  very  neceflary  Pr&cogni- 
tumy  fee  further  under  Hydrojlaiicks, 
and  Glands  in  general. 

Fluor,  is  a  philofophical  Term 
ufed  to  fignify  the  adual  State  of 
Fluidity  of  Bodies,  whilfl:  their  Parts 
are  kept  In  Motion  by  Fire-,  or  any 
other  Agent. 

Fluor  AlbuSy  is  a  Diftemper  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Female  Sex,  called  by 
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them  the  Whites,  It  arifes  from  a 
Laxnefs  of  the  Glands  of  the  Ute^ 
rus,  and  a  cold  pituitous  Blood, 
that,  inftead  of  the  menftrual  Dif- 
charges,  ilTues  out  a  flimy  yellowilh 
Matter,  not  much  unlike  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  Gonorrhoea^  and  which  it 
is  fo  near  a-kin  to,  as  hardly  to  be 
diflinguifhed  ;  and  fometimes  is  at¬ 
tended  too  with  fuch  a  Sharpnefs, 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  Men  to 
have  any  venereal  Intercourfe  with 
them  at  thofe  times.  The  Cure  is 
much  the  fame  as  in  a  Gonorrhoea^ 
and  requires  deterging  and  ftreng- 
thening  5  to  both  which  Purpofes 
mofl:  of  the  Turpentines  are  con¬ 
ducive,  efpecially  after  due  Evacua¬ 
tion.  This  is  alfo  by  fome  Writers 
called  Fluor  MuUehris,  terinm* 

Fluxion,  is  ufed  by  the  Chymifts 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Fujion ;  and 
flgnifies  running  any  Metals  or  o- 
ther  Bodies  into  a  Fluid,  by  Fire  or 
otherwife.'  It  alfo  flgnifies  the  fame 
as  Defluxion,  or  a  Catarrh,  from 
jiuo,  to  flow%  For  which  reafoii 
likewife  Fluxus  Alvinus  is  a  Diar¬ 
rhoea  }  Fluxus  Hepaticus,  a  Dyfen- 
tery,  from  the  Contents  of  the 
Stools,  and  the  like. 

Fluxion  of  Humors,  See  ColleHl^ 
on  of  Humours. 

Focile  Majus,  See  Ulna,  and 
Tibia, 

Focile  Minus,  See  Radius  and 
Fibula, 

Focus,  from  its  fignifying  a 
Hearth,  or  Fire-Place,  fome  have 
made  ufe  of  it  to  exprefs  the  Seat  of 
a  Fever,  or  fome  other  Diflempers, 
In  Opticks  it  is  the  Point  of  Con¬ 
vergence  or  ConcouiTe,  where  the 
Rays  meet  and  crofs  the  Axis  after 
their  Refradion  or  Reflexion. 

Fodina :  The  Labyrinth  in  the 
Bone  of  the  Ear  is  thus  called. 

Foetus,  the  Child  in  the  Womb 
is  thus  called  after  it  is  perfedly 

formed  j 
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fonned  j  before  that  it  being  called 
Embryo,  The  Foetus  when  formed 
is  almoft  of  an  oval  Figure,  whilfl: 
it  lies  in  the  Womb,  for  its  Head 
hangs  down  with  its  Chin  upon  the 
JBreaft  ;  its  Back  is  round  ;  with  its 
Arms  it  embraces  its  Knees,  which 
are  drawn  up  to  its  Belly  5  and  its 
Heels  are  clofe  to  its  Buttocks,  its 
Head  upwards,  and  its  Face  is  to¬ 
wards  its  Mother’s  Belly  :  But  about 
the  ninth  Month,  its  Head,  which 
was  always  fpecifically  lighter  than 
any  other  Part,  becomes  fpecifical¬ 
ly  heavier,  its  Bulk  bearing  a  much 
fmaller  Proportion  to  its  Subfiance 
than  it  did,  and  confequently  it 
muff  tumble  in  the  Liquor  which 
contains  it  ;  fo  its  Head  falls  down. 
Its  Feet  get  up,  and  its  Face  turns 
towards  its  Mother’s  Back  :  But  be- 
csaufe  then  it  is  in  an  irkfome,  tho 
favourable  Poflure  for  its  Exit,  the 
Motion  it  makes  for  its  Relief,  gives 
frequent  Pains  to  its  Mother,  which 
caufes  a  Contradlion  of  the  Womb, 
for  the  Expulfion  of  the  Foetus. 
When  the  Child  prefents  in  any  o- 
ther  Poflure,  it  Qiould  be  carefully 
put  back  again,  and,  if  poflible, 
turn’d  the  right  way  :  If  that  can’t 
be  done,  it  mould  be  brought  away 
by  the  Feet.  See  Conception. 

Foliation,  is  one  of  the  Parts  of 
the  Flower  of  a  Plant,  being  the 
Cotleftion  of  thofe  fugacious  co¬ 
lour’d  Leaves  (called  Petala)  which 
conftitute  the  Compafs  of  the  Flo¬ 
wer  ;  and  alfo  fometimes  to  fecure 
and  guard  the  Fruit  which  fucceeds 
the  Foliation,  as  in  Apples,  Pears, 
err.  and  fometimes  flands  within 
It,  as  in  Cherries,  Apricocks,  err. 
for  thefe  being  of  a  very  tender  and 
pulpous  Body,  and  coming  forth  in 
the  colder  Parts  of  the  Spring, 
would  be  often  injur’d  by  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  Weather,  if  they  were 
not  thus  proteded,  and  lodged  up 
within  their  flowers. 


FoUicule,  a  Term  in  Botany,  Hg- 
nifying  the  Seed-VefTel,  Capfula  Se- 
minalis,  or  Cafe  which  fome  Fruits 
and  Seeds  have  over  them ;  as  that 
of  the  Alkekengty  Pedkularts,  &c. 

FoUkulus  Fellis,  See  Fefica  Bi- 
liaris. 

Fomentation,  is  a  fort  of  partial 
Bathing,  called  alfo  Stuping,  which 
is  applying  hot  Flannels  to  any  Part, 
dipped  in  medicated  Decodions, . 
whereby  the  Steams  breathe  into 
the  Parts,  and  difeufs  obflruded 
Humours. 

Fontinella^  or  Fonticulus,  fignifies : 
Jdridly  a  little  Spring  j  and  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  IfTues,  Seatons,  or  any 
fuch  like  artificial  Difeharges. 

Foramen  Arteri&  'Durst  Matrts. 
See  Dura  Mater. 

Foramen  Lacerum.  See  Dura,’. 
Mater. 

Foramen  Ovale*  See  Circulation  i 
of  the  Blood  in  a  Foetus^  andi 
Heart, 

Forceps,  properly  fignifies  a  Pair: 
of  Tongs  5  but  is  ufed  for  an  In-- 
flrument  in  Chirurgery,  to  extrad: 
any  thing  out  of  Wounds,  and  the 3 
like  Occafions. 

Foreskin,  See  Prsiputium. 

Forfex,  an  Inflrument  to  draw' 
Teeth  with. 

Form,  is  the  eflential,  fpecifical, , 
or  diilinguifhing  Modification  of  the3 
Matter  of  which  any  thing  is  com— 
pofed,  fo  as  thereby  to  give  it  fuchn 
a  peculiar  Manner  of  Exiflence  s: 
And  this  is  an  Aggregate  or  Con¬ 
vention  of  as  many  particular  Qua¬ 
lities,  as  ferve  to  denominate  a  Bo¬ 
dy  of  fuch  a  Nature,  and  to  give!3 
it  fuch  a  Name,  and  which  diflin— 
guifhes  it  from  other  Bodies  ;  Soc 
that  it  is  not  any  kind  of  fubflantiall 
Soul  or  Subfiance  diflind  from  Mat¬ 
ter,  but  only  fuch  a  proper  and:: 
agreeable  Convention  of  Accidents* 
as  by  common  Confent  are  reputed' 

fufficH 
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fufEcient  to  make  a  Portion  of  uni- 
verfal  Matter  belong  to  this  or  that 
determinate  Genus  or  Species  of  na¬ 
tural  Bodies, 

Formicay  is  an  Ant,  and  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  little  Tumours  which  ap¬ 
pear  like  the  Bitings  of  thofe  Crea¬ 
tures. 

Formic ans  Pulfus,  is  an  exceed¬ 
ing  fmall  and  unequal  Pulfe,  being 
no  more  than  a  lefs  Degree  of  the 
Vermicular. 

Formula,  a  little  Form  or  Pre- 
fcription,  fuch  as  Phyficians  direct 
in  extemporaneous  Pradice,  in  dif- 
tindion  from  the  great  Forms, 
which  are  for  the  officinal  Medi¬ 
cines. 

Fornix,  See  Brain, 

Fojfa  MagnUy  is  the  interior  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Pudendum  Muliebre, 

Fojfile,  this  fignifies  any  thing 
that  is  dug  out  of  the  Earth }  from 
fodioy  to  dig.  For  the  feveral  Di- 
vifions  of  which,  fee  the  Writings 
of  natural  Hiftorians. 

Fotus^  the  fame  as  Fomentation. 

Fovea  Cordis,  the  hollow  of  the 
Heart.  See  Anticardium, 

FraHure,  from  frango,  to  break, 
is  the  accidental  breaking  of  any 
Bone. 

Fr&num^  fignifies  a  Bridle,  and 
is  ufed  for  the  membranous  Liga- 
‘  ment  under  the  Tongue,  which 
generally  wants  cutting  in  Infants, 
to  give  fufficient  room  for  the 
Tongue’s  Motion.  There  is  alfo  a 
Bridle  of  the  Penis  which  ties  the 
Prepuce  to  the  Gians :  and  which 
being  contraded  in  a  GonorrhxUy  is 
called  a  Chorde  ;  which  fee. 

Freckle,  See  Lentigo, 

Freezing.  Altho  this  Term  is  out 
of  the  Province  of  Medicine,  yet 
it  is  concerned  in  fuch  a  Change  of 
Bodies  as  bears  a  refemblance  to, 
and  therefore  may  explicate  the  Al¬ 
teration  made  in  feveral  Subftances 


under  the  Phyfician’s  Diredions  5 
and  for  that  reafon  is  of  ufe  to  be 
underftood.  That  Ice  is  fpecifical- 
ly  lighter  than  the  Water  out  of 
which  it  is  by  freezing  made,  is 
certain  by  its  fwimming  in  it  ;  and 
that  this  levity  of  Ice  proceeds  from 
thofe  numerous  Bubbles  which  are 
produced  in  it  by  its  Congelation, 
is  equally  certain  :  But  how  thofe 
Bubbles  come  to  be  generated  in 
freezing,  and  what  Subftance  they 
contain  in  them,  if  it  be  any,  is  an 
Enquiry  of  great  Importance,  and 
perhaps  if  difcover’d,  might  help 
us  much  to  underftand  the  Nature 
of  Cold.  The  true  Caufe  of  the 
Congelation  of  Water  into  Ice, 
feems  plainly  to  be  the  Introdudion 
of  the  frigorifick  Particles  into  the 
Pores  or  Interftices  between  the 
Particles  of  Water  5  and  by  that 
means  getting  fo  near  them,  as  to 
be  juft  within  the  Spheres  of  one 
another’s  Attradions,  and  then  they 
muft  cohere  into  one  folid  or  finn 
Body.  But  Heat  afterwards  fepa- 
rating  them,  and  putting  them  into 
various  Motions,  breaks  this  Union, 
and  feparates  the  Particles  fo  far 
from  one  another,  that  they  get  out 
of  the  Diftance  of  the  attrading 
Force,  and  into  the  Verge  of  the  re¬ 
pelling  Force,  and  then  the  Water 
reaftlimes  its  fluid  Form.  Now  that 
Cold  and  Freezing  do  arife  from 
fome  Subftance  of  a  faline  nature 
floating  in  the  Air,  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  from  hence.  That  all  Salts, 
and  more  eminently  fome  particular 
ones,  when  mixed  with  Snow  or 
Ice,  do  prodii^ioufly  encreafe  the 
Force  and  Effeds  of  Cold.  We 
fee  alfo  that  all  faline  Bodies  do 
produce  a  ftiffnefs  and  frigidity  in 
the  Parts  of  thofe  Bodies  into  which 
they  enter.  Microfcopical  Obferva- 
tions  upon  Salts  manifeft,  that  the 
Figures  of  fome  Salts,  before  they 
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(hoot  into  Mafles,  are  thin  double 
wedged-like  Particles,  which  have 
abundance  of  Surface  in  reipecft  to 
their  Solidity,  (which  is  the  reafon 
why  they  fwim  in  V^ater  when  once 
raifed  in  it,  tho  fpecifically  heavier.) 
Thefe  fmall  Points  of  the  Salt  getting 
into  the  Pores  of  the  Water,  where¬ 
by  alfo  they  are  in  fome  meafure 
fufpended  in  the  Winter-time,  (when 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  ftrong  enough  to  diilblve 
the  Salts  into  a  Fluid,  to  break  their 
Points,  and  to  keep  them  in  per¬ 
petual  Motion)  being  lefs  difturbed, 
are  more  at  liberty  to  approach  one 
another,  and  by  lliooting  into  Cryf. 
tals  of  the  Form  above-mentioned, 
do,  by  their  Extremities,  infinuate 
themfelves  into  the  Pores  of  Water, 
and  by  that  means  freeze  it  into  a 
fblid  Form.  And  we  fee  the  Di- 
menfions  of  Water  are  increafed  by 
freezing,  its  Particles  being  kept  at 
fome  diftance  one  from  another  by 
the  Intervention  of  the  frigorifick 
Matter.  But  beiides  this,  there  are 
many  little  Volumes  or  Particles  of 
Air,  included  at  feveral  diftances 
both  in  the  Pores  of  the  watry  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  in  the  Interftices  made 
by  the  fpherical  Figures.  Now  by 
the  infinuation  of  thefe  Cryilals, 
the  Volumes  of  the  Air  are  driven 
out  of  the  watry  Particles  5  and 
many  of  them  uniting,  form  larger 
Volumes,  which  thereby  have  a 
greater  Force  to  expand  themfelves 
than  when  difperfed,  and  fo  both 
enlarge  the  Diinenfions,  and  lelTen 
the  fpecihck  Gravity  of  Water  thus^ 
congealed  into  Ice.  And  hence  we 
may  guefs  at  the  manner,  how 
Water  impregnated  with  Salts,  Sul¬ 
phurs,  or  Earths,  which  are  not 
eaflly  dilTolvable,  may  form  it  felf 
into  Metals,  Minerals,  Gums  and 
other  Foffils  ;  the  Parts  of  thefe 
Mixtures  becoming  a  Cement  to  the 


Particles  of  Water,  or  getting  into 
their  Pores,  and  changing  them  in¬ 
to  thefe  different  Subftances.  See 
Prop.  18.  under  Particles. 

FriHion,  is  often  ufed  by  mecha¬ 
nical  Writers  to  exprefs  that  Refif- 
tance  and  Wearing  which  arifes 
fi-om  the  rubbing  hard  Bodies  one 
againft  another  j  as  alfo  by  Phyfi- 
cians,  for  rubbing  any  Part  in  order 
to  diflodge  any  obflrud:ed  Humours, 
or  promote  a  due  Motion  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  Juices.  This  is  of  great 
fervice  in  Medicine,  and  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Cure  of  feveral  Dif 
tempers,  and  efpccially  fuch  as  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  Stoppage  of  infenfible 
Perfpiration,  or  an  Obflrudion  of 
the  cuticular  Pores. 

Frigidariumy  was  a  Term  by  the 
Antients  given  to  a  Veffel,  ufed  in 
their  Bathing,  holding  cold  Water, 
but  is  now  of  no  other  Ufe  than 
fometimes  to  exprefs  the  fame  as  a 
Refrigeratory,  in  the  common  way 
of  Diflillation. 

Frigorifick  Atoms,  or  Particles, 
mean  thofe  nitrous  Salts  which  float 
in  the  Air  in  cold  Weather,  and  oc- 
cafion  freezing. 

Frontales,  are  two  Mufcles  that 
lie  immediately  under  the  Skin  of 
the  Head,  or  Pericranium,  whofe 
flclliy  Fibres  are  infer  ted  into  the 
Eye-Brows  5  from  thence  they  go 
flrait  up  the  Os  Frontis,  and  are 
continued  by  a  long  and  large  A- 
poneurofis  to  that  of  the  Occipitales ; 
they  adhere  clofely  to  the  Skin  of 
the  Forehead,  and  pull  it  upwards 
when  they  ad. 

Frontale,  is  any  external  Form  of 
Medicine  to  be  applied  to  the  Fore¬ 
head,  generally  compofed,  amongft 
the  Antients,  of  Coolers  and  Hyp- 
noticks. 

Front aied,  in  Botany,  exprefles  ' 
the  Leaf  of  a  Flower  growing 
broader  and  broader,  and  at  laft  ; 
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perhaps  terminating  in  a  right  Line  j 
and  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  Cufpa- 
ted^  which  is,  when  the  Leaves  of 
a  Flower  end  in  a  Point. 

Frontis  Os,  is  a  Bone  of  the  Cra¬ 
nium  m  form  almoft  round  j  it  joins 
the  Bones  of  the  Sinciput  and  Tem¬ 
ples,  by  the  Corona  Sutura^  and 
the  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw  by  the 
Sutura  tranfver falls,  and  the  Os 
Spheneides  by  the  Sutura  Sphenoldalls, 
It  forms  the  upper  Part  of  the  Orbit, 
and  has  four  Apophjfes,  which  are 
at  the  four  Angles  of  the  two  Or¬ 
bits.  It  has  two  Holes  above  the 
Orbits,  thro’  which  pafs  the  Vein, 
Artery,  and  fonie  Twigs  of  the 
frrft  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair.  It 
has  alfo  one  in  each  Orbit,  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  Planum,  thro’  which 
a  Twig  of  the  Opthalmick  Branch 
of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves  pafies  to 
the  Nofe.  It  has  two  Sinus's  above 
the  Eye-Brows,  between  its  two 
Tables  ;  they  are  lined  with  a  thin 
Membrane,  in  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  Blood-Vefiels  and  Glands, 
which  feparate  a  mucous  Serofity 
that  falls  into  the  Noftrils.  The  in- 
fide  of  this  Bone  has  feveral  In¬ 
equalities,  made  by  the  Vefiels  of 
the  Our  a  Mater.  It  has  two  large 
Dimples  made  by  the  Anterior  Lobes 
of  the  Brain.  Above  the  Crifta 
Gain  it  has  a  fmall  blind  Hole,  into 
which  the  End  of  the  Sinus  longitu- 
dinalis  is  inferred. 

Frubliferous,  fignifies  any  thing 
that  bears  Fruit  j  from  fruHus,  Fruit, 
and  fero,  to  bear. 

Frutex,  is  a  Vegetable  between  a 
Tree  and  an  Herb,  but  of  a  woody 
Subftance. 

Fucus,  hath  been  ufed  for  a  Co¬ 
lour  or  Paint  to  beautify  the  Face 
with,  and  belongs  to  the  Clafs  of 
Cofineticks. 

Fuga  Vacui,  is  an  imaginary  Ab- 
jhorrence  in  Nature  of  a  Vacuity  ; 
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but  a  more  reafonable  Philofophj 
has  expunged  fuch  Phantafms. 

Fuliginous  Fapours,  are  any  Ex¬ 
halations  of  the  Nature  of  Smoak, 
'  as  Fuligo  fignifies  Smoak.  Tho 
fome  make  a  needlefs  Di^Iin<^iioil 
between  Fuligo  and  Fumus. 

Fulmigation,  is  making  one  Bod^ 
receive  the  Steam  of  another,  and  is 
done  various  ways,  and  to  different 
Purpofes.  ^  And  the  Chymifts  ufe  it 
for  a  Species  of  Calcination,  when 
that  Procefs  is  performed  upon  any 
Subfiance  by  the  Steams  of  another; 
as  Lead  is  reducible  into  a  Calx  by 
the  Steam  of  Acids. 

Fulmination.  See  ~Detonation» 

Function,  is  the  Office  of  any 
particular  Part,  to  which  it  is  by 
Nature  fitted.  The  Fun5iions  or 
Faculties,  are  divided  into  Natural, 
Vital,  and  Animal  ;  which  fee. 

Fundalia,  fo  Libavius  fays  fome 
Writers  call  the  F^cuU,  or  Sedi¬ 
ments  of  any  turbid  Fluids. 

Fundus  Plant&y  the  Bottom  of  a 
Plant.  Botanifis  call  that  Part  fo  where 
the  fialk  jufi  meets  and  joins  the  root. 

Fungus,  is  firifily  a  Mufhroom, 
and  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  Excrefcen- 
ces  of  Flefh  as  grovy  out  upon  the 
Lips  of  Wounds,with  a  refemblance 
thereunto,  or  any  other  Excrefcence 
from  Trees  or  Plants  not  naturally 
belonging  to  them,  as  the  Agarick 
from  the  Larch-Tree,  and  Auricula 
’fuda  from  Elder. 

Funiculus^  is  firi(fily  a  little  Rope, 
but  by  Anatomifis  applied  to  fome 
Parts  having  Refemblance  thereun¬ 
to  in  Texture,  as  the  umbilical  Vefi 
fels,  twified  into  the  Navel- firing. 

Funicular,  is  alfo  applied  to  a 
particular  Opinion  in  Philofbphy, 
by  Francifcus  Linus,  where  the  Co- 
hefion  of  Bodies  is  accounted  for 
from  a  Property  holding  them  toge¬ 
ther,  as  in  the  Make  of  a  Rope ;  but 
this  hath  been  oppofed  and  reffited 
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by  Mn  in  a  Treatife  wrote 
on  purpofe. 

furcula.  The  fame  with  Clavi- 
cula  5  which  fee. 

Furfury  fignifies  properly  Husk 
or  Chaff,  and  therefore  is  ufed  for 
Scurf  or  Dandriff,  that  grows  upon 
the  Skin  with  fome  likeiiefs  there¬ 
unto.  Hippocrates  frequently  ufes 
mt\v^edj\i^y  Furfureay  to  exprefs  a 
peculiar  Sediment  in  the  Urine  like 
Bran  5  and  Galeny  with  many  fince, 
termed  Furfuratioy  fuch 

dry  fcaly  Eruptions  of  the  Skin  as 
are  feen  in  Leprofies  and  faline 
fcorbutick  Habits. 

Furnace y  in  Chymiftry,  is  an  In- 
ftrument  contrived  to  receive  the 
Fewel  or  Fire  made  ufe  of  in  its 
Operations,  and  to  dired  it  to  the 
Veffel  including  the  Matter  to  be 
changed  thereby  :  Of  thefe  there 
are  various  kinds,  which  are  bed: 
learned  by  Infpedion. 

Furor y  the  fame  with  Alania. 

Furor  UterinuSy  is  a  particular 
kind  of  Diftradion  that  proceeds 
from  Heat  and  Titillation  in  the 
Womb,  which  makes  Females  at 
certain  timesoutrageous  for  Coition. 

Fujion^  is  the  running  of  Metals 
into  Fluids,  and  fignifies  melting  of 
any  thing.  To  underftand  this 
well,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  the 
Caufes  of  Solidity  and  Fluidity.  The 
Solidity,  Hardnefs,  or  Force,  by 
which  the  Parts  of  any  Body  refilf 
reparation,  arifes  from  the  mutual 
Cohefion  of  its  component  Parts  j 
which  Cohefion  is  but  a  neceffary 
Confequence  of  the  attradive  Pow¬ 
er  refidincy  in  Matter.  Now  the 
attradive  Force,  as  it  isflrongefi:  at 
the  Point  of  Contad,  it  is  the  Caufe 
why  the  Cohefion  of  all  Bodies  is  in 
proportion  to  the  Number  of  Points 
they  touch  one  another  in  ;  fo  that 
thofe  Particles  which  have  leatf  So¬ 
lidity  with  relation  to  their  Surfaces^ 


altho  they  attrad  the  lead;  at  diflantftf^ 
yet  when  they  touch,  they  cohere 
mod;  intimately  j  but  where  the  Co-^ 
hefion  is  fmall,  for  the  contrary 
Reafon  as  in  fpherical  Bodies,'whofe 
Superficies  can  only  touch  in  a 
Point,  their  Particles  eafily  give  way 
to  every  Impulfe  ;  and  whenevef 
they  are  fet  in  Motion,  whether  by 
Nature  or  Art,  Fluidity  takes  place  i 
and  how  this  may  be  effeded  by 
Fire,  ’tis  not  in  the  lead:  difficult  to 
conceive.  Whild  the  Particles  of 
Fire  by  their  Adivity  and  Force,  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  the  Subdance 
to  be  melted,  they  fo  divide  and 
break  it,  that  there  is  a  much  lefs 
Contad  of  Parts,  and  of  courfe  a 
weaker  Cohefion  ;  and  this  Cohefi¬ 
on  may  dill,  by  a  continuance  of 
the  fame  Caufe,  and  further  dimi¬ 
ni  fhing  the  degree  of  Contad,  be 
fo  far  weakened,  that  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  the  component  Parts 
from  rolling  over  one  another,  that 
is,  from  running  into  a  Fluid. 

From  the  Rarefadion  which  is 
ufual  in  the  Fufion  of  thefe  Sub¬ 
dances,  it  is  evident  thefe  Parts 
may  be,  and  adually  are  divided 
and  feparated  from  one  another  by 
Fire  :  for  unlefs  the  Fire  gained  ad- 
midion  between  their  component 
Parts,  fo  far  as  to  force  them  into 
greater  Didances  from  one  another, 
and  thereby  leflen  their  Contads, 
there  could  be  no  reafon  affigned 
for  the  expanding  themfelves  into  a 
larger  Space.  For  Experience  teach¬ 
es,  that  a  Plate  of  Iron  by  being 
made  red-hot,  increafes  in  all  its 
Dimenfions.  The  fame  is  obfer- 
vable  in  calcining  Copper. 

From  this  difference  of  Cohefion 
proceeds  all  that  Variety  we  obferve 
in  the  Fufion  of  Bodies :  for  fuch 
as  have  lead  Contad  of  Parts,  foon- 
ed  give  way  to  the  Fire  j  and  fome 
will  melt  away  by  the  warmth  of  a 

Vapour 
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Tapour  only,  when  others  which 
have  a  ftronger  Contad,  are  not  to 
be  feparated  but  with  difficulty. 
Upon  this  account  Vegetables  very 
eafily  difunite,  Minerals  flower,  and 
Metals  flowed:  of  all  :  And  of  the 
laft,  thofe  wherein  the  Contad  of 
Parts,  is  lead:,  as  in  Lead  and  Tin, 
mofl:  readily  melt  j  but  thofe  which 
are  more  cbmpad,  as  Gold  and 
Silver,  are  not  to  be  managed  but  by 
a  violent  Heat.  Now  if  the  Force 
of  Cohefion  was  proportional  to  the 
Quantity  of  Matter,  or  to  the  Weight 
of  Bodies,  we  might  from  Staticks 
account  for  all  the  Variety  which 
I  occurs  in  Fufion  ;  for  by  knowing 
the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  a  Body,  we 
;  fhould  then  know  what  Force  is  re- 
i  quired  to  melt  it.  But  becaufe  the 
I  fame  Quantity  of  Matter  may  be  fo 
varioudy  difpofed,  that  in  one  Body 
^  there  lliall  be  a  much  greater  Con- 
tad  than  in  another,  tho’  the  Gra- 
i  vity  be  equal,  or  even  lefs  at  the 
I  fame  time  5  therefore  the  Force  of 
I  Cohefion  cannot  be  edimated  by 
Gravity  :  for  Lead,  altho  more  pon- 
;  derous  than  all  other  Metals  except 
I  Gold,  yet  in  the  Fire  is  more  eafily 
I  melted  than  any  other  :  So  that  it 
{  Jiecefiarily  follows,  that  in  this  Me- 
j  tal  there  mud:  be  a  lefs  Cohefion, 
or  Contad  of  Parts,  how  much  fo- 
i  ever  it  may  exceed  others  in  the 
I  Quantity  of  its  Matter, 
i  Bodies,  after  Fufion,  return  a^ain 
I  into  a  folid  Mafs,  upon  their  removal 
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from  the  Fire,  and  the  CefTatioti  of 
the  Motion  which  the  Fire  produ¬ 
ced  j  becaufe  their  Particles  are 
brought  nearer  to  one  another  by 
their  attradive  Force,  and  fo  com¬ 
pelled  to  unite.  Such  as  confid:  of 
homogeneous  and  unalterable  Parts, 
asWax,  Gums,  and  the  purer  Metals, 
recover  their  antient  Form  :  for 
when  the  fame  Texture  of  Parts 
remains  in  the  whole  Body,  itmuft 
of  courfe  reaffume  the  fame  Ap¬ 
pearance,  when  the  feparating  Pow¬ 
er  ceafes  to  ad ;  but  other  Bodies, 
whofe  Parts  with  refped  to  Denfity 
and  Surface  are  extremely  different 
from  one  another,  while  fome  are 
carry ’d  off  by  the  Force  of  Heat> 
and  others  are  changed  as  to  Figure 
and  Pofition,  mud:  be  forced  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  another  Form  :  for  they  can¬ 
not  recover  their  original  Phafes, 
unlefs  every  Particle  could  reinftate 
it  felf  in  that  very  fituation  it  had 
before  5  which  may  be  hindred  infi¬ 
nite  ways,  as  may  be  eafily  expe¬ 
rienced  in  heterogeneous  Bodies, 
Therefore  the  difference  W'hich  is 
obferved  even  in  homogeneous  Bo¬ 
dies,  after  Liquefadion,  is  no  ways 
to  be  accounted  for,  but  from  the 
Changeablenefs  of  Surface  in  its 
Parts  5  for  thofe  Bodies  whofe  Parts 
conifantly  retain  the  fame  Surfices, 
never  lofe  their  Form  :  but  otljers, 
by  having  the  Surfaces  of  their  Parts 
altered,  have  a  different  Texture, 
and  put  on  another  Appearance. 
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yctKct,  Lac,  Milk,  and 
d’4co,  to  lead  5  are  any  Ved'els  that 
convey  Milk.  See  Lacleals :  whence 
slfo  Gala^odes^  ^7 


the  antient  Writers  was  applied  to 
manv  things,  as  the  Urine,  of  a 
whitifh  or  milkv  Hue, 

Galbanetum^  is  a  Compofition 
or  Preparation  of  Galhamm  foiv 
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merly  prefcribed,  but  now  out  of 
ul'e. 

Galeated,  is  by  Botanifts  given 
to  fuch  Plants  as  bear  a  Flower  re- 
/embling  an  Helmet  j  as  the  Monks- 
Hood,  from  Galea,  an  Helmet, 
Some  alfo  exprefs  the  fame  thing  by 
Galariculatef  and  Cucullate.  See 
Flower. 

Galenick  Medicme,  is  that  Practice 
of  Medicine  which  conforms  to  the 
Rules  of  Galeriy  and  runs  much 
upon  multiplying  Herbs  and  Roots 
in  the  fame  Compoiition  5  tho  fel* 
dom  torturing  them  any  otherwife 
than  by  Decodion  :  in  oppofition 
to  Chymical  Medicine,  which  by  the 
Force  of  Fire  and  a  great  deal  of 
Art,  fetches  out  the  Virtues  of  Bo¬ 
dies,  chiefly  Mineral,  into  a  fmall 
Compafs. 

Gall.  See  Bile, 

Gall-Bladder.  See  Vefica  BlUa- 
fiS. 

GalUcus  Morbus.  See  Lues. 

Galllnaginls  Ca^ut.  See  Caput 
Gallinagmis* 

Gamboldea.,  is  a  Name  applied  to 
Gambotie,  with  many  other  diifinc- 
tions,  as  the  Succus  IndicusVurgans^ 
Gummi  Gam-ma'ndrdi  &c.  of  which 
Kolfinkius  gives  the  Hilfory  j  as  alfo 
hath  Rude?2lus  a  German  Phyfi- 
cian  wrote  a  whole  Book  about 
it. 

GangVw.,  a  Knot  of  Nerves,  or 
where  they  Teem  to  be  tied  toge¬ 
ther  ,  it  is  the  fame  as  Plexus.  See 
Nerve. 

Garzlion,  is  an  Exfudatlon  of 
nervous  Juice,  from  a  Bruife  or  the 
like,  v/hich  indurates  into  a  hard 
immovable  Tumour. 

Gan^jene.  See  Mortification. 

Gangareon,  and  Gargullo.  See 
Uvula. 

Gargarlfirn ,  from 
colluo,  to  wafli  ;  is  a  liquid  Form 
of  Medicine  to  waQi  the  Mouth 
with. 
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Gas,  is  a  Term  ufed  by  Van  HeU 
mont^  but  in  a  very  loofe  manner, 
as  when  he  calls  the  vital  Principle  in 
Man  Gas  vttale  \  applied  allb  to 
mineral  Sulphurs  which  occafion 
Damps  ;  to  Air,  and  to  Water, 
which  lafl;  he  calls  Gas  Sallum.  If 
it  has  any  determinate  fignification, 
it  is  the  fame  as  Spirit,  and  means  s 
the  mofl;  fubtile  and  volatile  Parts 
of  any  thing  j  as. 

Gas  Cerevifia^  is  the  fpirituous 
Steam  that  flies  off  from  Ale  while 
it  is  in  the  Tun,  or  in  the  working 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  And, 

Gas  Sulphuric,  is  the  more  fpiri- 
tuous  Parts  of  Brimftone  received,  , 
by  burning,  into  Water. 

Gafier,  Venter,  the  Belly. 

It  is  fometimes  taken  for  the  whole  i 
Abdomen,,  at  others  only  for  the  1 
Stomach,  and  fometies  for  any 
other  Cavity.  Hence, 

Gafirick  Juice  is  the  Juice  of  the  1 
Stomach.  And, 

Gafirick  Vejfels,  thofe  diftributed  I 
to  the  fame  Part.  . 

Gafierotomy,  the  DilTedfion  of  i 
the  Bowels,  from  yaSY\i,  and  I 
feco,  to  cut. 

Gafierocnemlurn,  from  the  for-  ■ 
mer,  and  Tibia,  the  Leg;  ] 

lignifies  the  whole  Calf  of  the  Leg  1  I 
and  hence  its  Mufcles  are  called, 
Gafierocnemll,  which  are  two,  ex-  ' 
teriial  and  internal  ;  the  former  is  I 
alfo  called  Gemellus,  from  its  being  ' 
as  it  were  double.  It  has  two  dif*  ' 
tinft  flefhy  Originations,  from  the  I 
fuperior  and  hindermofl:  Part  of  each  i 
Tubercle  of  the  lower  Appendage  ! 
of  the  Thigh-Bone,  which  in  their  1 
defeent  are  each  dilated  into  two  ' 
fmall  flefliy  Bellies,  the  innermoft 
of  which  is  thickeft  and  largefl,  , 
having  each  a  different  Series  of 
flefhy  Fibres,  and  Join  to  each  other 
near  where  they  make  a  broad  ftrong  ' 
Tendon,  with  narrowung  it  felf  ,, 
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joins  with  the  great  Tendon  of  the 
SoIaus,  four  Fingers  breadth  above 
its  infertion  to  the  Os  Calcis.  When 
this  Mufcle  ads,  the  Foot  is  faid  to 
be  extended  or  pulled  backwards  j 
which  Motion  of  it  is  very  neced'ary 
to  walking,  running,  leaping,  and 
ftanding  on  tiptoe,  <1^0,  Whence  it 
is  that  thofe  who  walk  much,  that 
<hirry  heavy  Burdens,  and  who  wear 
low-heel’d  Shoes, have  thefe  Mufcles 
larger  than  others.  The  Internal, 
called  alfo  Soleus,  from  its  Figure  re- 
fembling  a  Sole-Fifh,  is  placed  under 
the  externah  Its  external  fleOiy  Part 
is  cover’d  with  a  tranfparent  tendi- 
'  nous  Expan{ion,which  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  livid  Colour.  It  begins 
partly  tendinous,  chiefly  from  the 
liindermofl;  Part  of  the  upper  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  'Fibula,  and  back-part 
i  of  the  Tibia,  that  is  below  the  Iri- 
1  fertion  of  the  Sabpophteus  •,  and  in- 
I  creafing  to  a  large  flefhy  Belly  com- 
pofed  of  various  Orders  of  flefhy 
Fibres,  fome  of  them  underneath 
aptly  exprefling  the  Figure  of  the 
Top  of  a  Feather,  whofe  Stamina 
bere  being  tendinous,  join  with  the 
great  Tendon,  which  is  about  a 
Finger’s  breadth  long,  and  inferted 
!  to  the  fuperior  and  hindermofl:  Part 
of  the  Os  Calcis.  The  Foot,  too^e- 
ther  with  the  Toes,  being  as  it  were 
a  Leaver  to  the  whole  Body,  ought 
therefore  to  be  attended  with  Muf¬ 
cles  of  great  Strength  to  extend  it  i 
and  which  is  the  Reafon  that  thefe 
Mufcles  fo  much  exceed  their  An- 
tagon  ifts. 

Gelatinous.,  any  thing  approach- 
^  ing  to  the  ConilRence  of  a  Jelly. 
Thus  a  Decoftion  of  Bread  in  Wa¬ 
ter  may  be  reduc’d  into  a  Jelly,  for 
the  Ufe  of  the  Sick. 

Gemellus.  See  Biceps. 

Gemini,  are  two  Mufcles  of  the 
Thigh  which  arife  from  the  Protu¬ 
berance  of  the  ifchimn,  and  are 


inferted  with  the  Pyriformis  iiito  th(* 
Dent  at  the  Root  of  the  great 
chanter. 

'Gemma,  amongfl:  Botanifts,  flg« 
nifies  the  turgid  Bud  of  any  Tree^ 
when  it  is  beginning  to  bear. 

Generation.  See  Foetus. 

Generation-,  Parts  of,  proper  to 
Men.  Thefe  may  be  fitly  divided 
into  thofe  which  prepare  and  fepa- 
rate  the  Seed  from  the  Blood,  and 
thofe  which  convey  it  into  the 
Womb,  Thefirfl:  is  done  by  three 
Sorts  of  Glands,  which  are  the  fcjiesj, 
the  VejicuU  Setninales,  and  the  Pro- 
flatA.  The  fecond  is  the  Office  of 
the  Penis  or  Yard.  The  Tefes  which 
prepare  the  principal  Part  of  the 
Seed,  receive  their  Blood  from  two 
long  flender  Arteries,  which  at  their 
rife  from  the  fides  of  the  Aorta^  a 
little  below  the  Emulgents^  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall,  but  immediately  be¬ 
come  bigger  5  the  reafon  of  which 
Mechanifm,  fee  \xn6.Q\'  Secretion.  As 
thefe  Arteries  run  between  the  Du- 
plicatUre  thtPeritonAum,  tow’hich 
they  give  fome  final!  Twigs,  they 
pafs  out  of  the  Abdomen  at  thS 
Holes  in  the  tranfverre  and  oblique 
Mufcles,  and  march  over  the  Os 
Pubis,  wfithin  the  Producflioiis  of 
the  Periton&utn  to  the  Teflicles  5 
but  before  they  arrive,  they  di¬ 
vide  each  into  two  Branches,  thd 
largefl;  of  which  are  fpent  upon  the 
Teflicles  themfelves, ,  and  the  two 
fmall  ones  upon  the  Fptdidytnes. 
When  the  Blood  has  difcharged  it 
felf  of  the  Seed  into  the  Teflicles^ 
it  returns  by  the  Veins,  which  rifing 
in  feveral  Branches  from  the  TefeTj, 
tend  towards  the:  A b dome?? ^  in  the 
Produftions  of  the  PeritonAum,  the 
fame  way  the  Arteries  came  dowrif 
In  their  Progrefs  their  Branches 
frequently  inofculate,  and  divide  a- 
gnin  till  they  come  near  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  when  they  all  unite  in  one 
^  2  .  Trunk; 
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Trunk  ;  and  therefore  becaufe  of 
their  Shape,  are  called  Corpora  Py- 
ramidalia.  In  the  Ahdomen>  they 
receive  fome  fmail  Twigs  from  the 
Peritonmm.  The  right  fpermaticlc 
Vein  opens  into  the  Vena  Cava,  a 
little  below  the  Emulgent  :  but  the 
left  is  always  inferred  into  the  E- 
jnulgent  of  the  fame  fide,  that  it 
may  not  be  obliged  to  crofs  the 
A)rta,  Vvhofc  Piiife  would  be  apt  to 
flop  the  Blood  which  returns  from 
the  Tefiicles  very  fiowly,  by  reafon 
of  the  narrow  Orifices  of  the  fperma- 
tick  Arteries,  and  the  iargenefs  of  the 
Veins,  Thefe  Blood-Vefiels  have 
been  called  the  Vafa  Prdparantia, 
The  Tefiicles  have  three  Integu¬ 
ments,  one  common  and  two  pro¬ 
per,  The  common  is  t\iQ.  Scrotum , 
which  befides  the  Skin,  (which  is 
very  thin,  and  full  of  Blood-Vefiels) 
Scarf  Skin,  and  Memhrana  Adlpofa, 
(in  this  place  likewife  very  thin,  its 
Veficles  being  empty  of  Fat)  is 
compofed  likewife  of  many  fie  filly 
or  mufcular  Fibres,  by  means  of 
which  the  Scrotmn  is  contra £fed,  and 
is  reckoned  a  Sign  of  Health.  This 
mufcular  Lining  of  the  Scrotum  is 
by  the  Greeks  called  Dartos.  The 
Scrotum  is  divided  in  the  middle  by 
a  thin  Membrane,  which  feparates 
the  two  Tefiicles.  The  firft  of  the 
proper  Integuments  is  called  Tunica 
Vaginalis,  or  Elythroides,  being 
formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  external  Membranes 
of  the  Peritoneum  :  its  internal  Su¬ 
perficies  is  fmooth,  its  external 
rough  ,  it  contains  the  Vafa  Prepa- 
rantia  and  Defcrentla  ;  it  embraces 
loofcly  the  whole  Body  of  the 
Tefiide,  adhering  to  one  end  of  the 
Epididymis,  Upon  the  outfide  of 
this  Tunicle  runs  a  Mufcle  called 
Cremafler^  from  its  Office  of  fuf- 
pending  the  Tefiicles,  fo 

fignifying  ;  it  riles  from  the  Os 
i 


Pubis,  and  fpreading  its  Fibres  upom 
the  Elythrotdes,  it  draws  up  the 
Tefiicles  in  the  ACf  of  Generation. 
The  fecond  is  that  which  covers  im¬ 
mediately  the  Tefiicles.  It  is  called 
Albuginea,  becaufe  of  its  white 
Colour.  It  is  ftrong  and  thick,  very  | 
fmooth  and  equal.  The  Branches  i 
of  the  Vafa  Preparantia  are  finely  | 
weaved  upon  it. 

The  Cubftance  of  the  Tefiicles, 
which  formerly  was  thought  to  be  ai 
fort  of  Marrow,  is  nothing  but  the  -' 
folding  of  feveral  fmall  and  foft. 
Tubes,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  if  they  could  be  feparated  from 
one  another  without  breaking  them, 
they  might  be  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length.  They  run  in  fhort  traces  ^ 
from  the  Tunica  albuginea  to  tha"^ 
Axes  of  the  Tefiicles,  being  divided  ! 
from  one  another  by  thin  membra— | 
nous  Produdions  from  the  inner  :! 
fide  of  the  Albuginea.  Thefe  Pro-I 
diidions  unite  at  the  Axes  of  the  j 
Tefiide,  and  form  a  Cover  to  fome:  f 
fmall  Tubes  which  at  one  end  of  the::|i 
Tefiide  pierce  the  Tunica  Albugi-l^ 
77ea,  and  unite  into  one  Canal,, 
which  by  feveral  turnings  and  wind—: 
ings  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the:' 
Tefiicles  forms  that  Body  wfitich  w’e 
call  Epididymis,  cover’d  with  a  thini  i 
Produdion  of  the  Albuginea.  The; 
fame  Canal  continuing,  and  afcend-  ; 
ing,  forms  the  Extremities  of  thet' 
Epididymis,  from  the  Vafa  deferen-  : 
tia,  one  from  each  Epididymis y 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  Goofe-Qiiill  5 
as  they  afcend  within  the  Tunica^\ 
Vaginalis,  they  make  feveral  fhort  i 
turnings  and  windings;  then  they’ 
enter  by  the  Holes  of  the  tranfverfdc 
and  oblique  Mufdes  into  the  Abdo- 
men,  and  marching  over  x\\tU refers 
between  the  backfide  of  the  Bladder.' 
and  the  ReSium,  they  grow  larger  ; 
as  they  approach  the  VefouU  Semin  1 
nales,  (which  open  into  them) :: 

w fierce  ; 
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where  they  come  clofe  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ^  and  growing  again  fiiialler 
and  finaller,  they  pafs  thro’  the 
ProflratA,  and  open  into  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  a  little  below  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder,  where  each  Orifice  has  a 
fpongious  Border,  called  Caput  Gal- 
linaginis,  which  hinders  the  invo¬ 
luntary  running  of  the  Seed.  The 
Cavity  of  the  Va[a  Dsferentia,  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  the  Abdomen,  will 
hardly  admit  of  a  Hog’s  Bridie;  as 
they  increafe,  fo  likewife  do  their 
Cavities,  which  are  tortuous,  and 
I  obliquely  contracted  by  their  inner 
Coat,  which  is  nervous,  whiter  and 
thinner  than  the  external,  which 
is  compofed  of  mufcular  Fibres. 
The  Tefticles  have  many  Lym^ha- 
dutls^  which  difcharge  themfelves 
into  the  inguinal  Glands.  Their 
Nerves  come  from  the  Intercojlal^ 
and  out  of  the  Spine. 

I  The  fpermatick  Arteries  carry  the 
Blood  from  the  Aorta  to  the  Tef¬ 
ticles,  which  feparate  that  part  of 
it  which  is  ft  for  Seed.  The  Veins 
carry  back  to  the  Cava  what  Blood 
rem'ains  after  the  Secretion  of  the 
Seed.  The  Seed  is  further  purify ’d 
in  the  Epidid'ynies,  and  in  Coition 
is  carried  by  the  Vafa  Deferent'ia  into 
the  Urethra.  As  the  narrow  Ori- 
:  fees,  and  great  Length  of  the  fper- 
f  matick  Arteries,  (which  give  time  to 
!  the  fow  moving  Particles  of  the 
'  vifeous  Seed  to  unite)  are  a  clear 
Proof  of  what  we  have  faid  con- 
•  cerning  the  Formation  of  the  Hu- 
t  mours  to  be  fecerned  ;  fo  the  Length 
i  of  the  Tubes  which  compofe  t^he 
[  Body  ofthe  Tedicles,  does  not  lefs 
5  evidently  evince  the  Strudure  given 
f  of  a  Gland,  under  that  Title  ♦  For 
1!  the  Particles  which  compofe  the 
^  Seed,  being  grofs,  all  the  fmaller 
1  Particles  of  the  Blood  muf  enter 
V  the  Tubes  with  them  ;  and  there- 
1  fore  that  none  but  the  Particles  of 
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the  Seed  might  arrive  at  thcFas 
ferens,  it  was  necelTary  that  the 
Tube  of  the  Gland  fhould  be  long, 
having  many  Imaller  Branches,  to 
convey  off  the  leiler  Particles,  which 
were  not  to  enter  into  the  Compo- 
fition  of  the  Seed,  Many  of  thefc 
Particles  niulf  be  I’yrnphattck^  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  proportion  they 
bear  in  the  Blood  :  and  therefore 
we  f  nd  that  the  Tefticles,  as  well  as 
the  Liver,  have  a  multitude  of  l<y?n- 
phatick  Veftels.  The  reafon  of  the 
Length  of  the  Fafa  I)efere?itia,  is, 
that  the  Impetus  of  the  Seed  at  the 
Caput  Galltnaginis  might  not  befuf- 
feient  to  dilate  the  Orifces  of  the 
Vafa  Deferentia,  but  when  aftifted 
with  the  Compreftion  of  the  fur- 
rounding  Parts  in  Copulation, 

The  FefcuU  Seminales  are  two  in 
number,  one  on  each  fide,  fituated 
between  the  Bladder  and  the  ftrait 
Gut,  tied  to  the  one  and  the  other 
by  a  Membrane  of  ftefliy  Fibres, 
which,  in  time  of  Coition,  con- 
trads  and  pre'Ces  the  FeficuU.  They 
are  covered  with  a  pretty  thin  Mem¬ 
brane,  upon  whicli  do  creep  n\any 
Branches  of  Veins,  Arteries,  Ner^yes, 
and  Lymphaticks.  Their  exteMal 
Surface  refembles  rather  that  of  the 
Brains,  than  that  of  the  Guts  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Bird  :  They  are  about  two  Fingers 
breadth  long,  their  broadeft  Part  is 
not  an  Inch,  from  which  theyerrow 
narrower^  by  little  and  little  to^heir 
End,  which  is  next  the  Proflat^. 
They  have  two  confiderable  Cavities 
divided  into  membranous  Cells, 
which  open  diftindly  by  two  Ori¬ 
fices  which  are  in  their  fmall  Extre¬ 
mities,  into  the  two  Fafa  Deferen¬ 
tia,  from  which  they  receive  the 
Seed  which  is  feparated  in  the  Tefl 
tides,  to  be  kept  till  Coition.  The 
ProfatA,  or  Corpus  Glandulofutn,  is 
a  conglomerate  Gland  fituated’ at 
the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  cover’d 
^  5  with 
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wUh  ^  Mernbrane  made  of  mufculai* 
Fibres,  as  that  of  the  VeficuU,  and 
for  the  fame  Ufe ;  It  is  about 
the  Bignefs  ol  a  Walnut.  The  V 
Veferentia  pafs  thro’  its  Subftance, 
which  is  veficLilar  and  glandulous. 
The  Glands  (which  like  little  Grains 
Jie  upon  the  fidcs  of  the  Veficles) 
ieparate  a  clear  and  mucilaginous 
Rumour,  which  lies  in  the  Ve- 
dicles  till  Coition  *,  tlien  it  is  carried 
into  the  Beginning  of  the  Urethra^ 
by  eleven  or  twelve  ExcretoryDuds, 
which  open  about  the  Orifices  of  the 
Vdfa  Defereraia,  The  Border  of 
their  Mouth  is  all  fpongious,  to  hin¬ 
der  a  continual  running  of  this  Hu¬ 
mour,  yy'hich  happens  in  a  Conor- 
irhoeay  when  their  Orifices  are  corro¬ 
ded  bv  the  morbificlc  Matter  which 
|s  thrufi:  by  the  Elafticity  of  Air  into 
the  empty.  Dubls  upon  Coition, 

The  other  principal  Member  of 
the  parts  of  Generation,  is  the  Pe- 
pisy  or  Yard,  whofe  Shape  and  Di- 
menfions  are  pretty  well  known, 
its  Skin,  which  is  thin  and  without 
Tat,  has  a  Reduplication,  which 
makes  a  Hood  to  the  Clans,  or  End 
@f  the  Yard,  called  PrAputium^  or 
the  ForcrSkin.  The  finall  Ligament 
by  which  it  is  tied  to  the  other  Side 
ql  the  Gians,  is  called  Pranum. 
The  [Jfe  of  the  Pr&putmm  is  to  keep 
|he  Clans  foft  and  moift,  that  it  may 
bave  an  exquifiteSenfe,  The  Sub- 
france  of  the  Yard  is  compofed  of 
tvvQ  fpongious  Bodies,  called  Cor¬ 
pora  Cavernofa  :  They  arife  difiinft- 
]y  from  the  lower  Part  of  the  Os 
Pubis,  A  little  from  their  Root 
they  come  clofe  together,  being  on¬ 
ly  divided  by  a  Membrane,  which 
at  its  beginning  is  pretty  thick  ;  but 
as  it  approaches  the  End  of  the 
Yard  it  grows  thinner  and  thinner, 
where  the  Corpora  Cavernofa  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  middle  of  the  Qians. 
external  Qf  thefe 


fpongious  Bodies  is  hard,  thicks  and 
white.  The  internal  is  compofed  of 
fmall  Fibres  and  Membranes  which 
form  a  fort  ofloofe  Net-work,  upon 
which  the  Branches  of  the  Blood-^ 
Vefiels  are  curioufly  fpread.  When 
the  Blood  is  ftopped  in  the  great 
Veins  of  the  Perns,  it  runs  thro*  fe-» 
veral  fmall  Holes  in  the  Sides  of 
their  Capillary  Branches  into  the 
Cavities  of  the  Net-work,  by  which 
means  the  Corpora  Cavernofa  be¬ 
come  diftended,  or  the  Penis  erefted . 
Along  the  under  Side  of  the  Corpora 
Cavernofa,  there  runs  a  Pipe  called 
the  Urethra,  which  is  about  twelve 
oj  thirteen  Inches  long  j  beginning 
at  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  (from 
which  it  receives  the  Urine)  it  bends 
to  the  lower  Part  of  the  Os'Puhis^ 
and  turning  up  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Corpora  Cavernofa,  is  continued  to 
the  End  of  the  Y"ard.  The  Sides  of 
this  Pipe  are  compofed  of  two  Mem-? 
branes,  and  a  middle  fpongy  Sub-? 
fiance  like  that  of  the  Corpora  Ca¬ 
vernofa ,  except  at  the  End,  which 
joins  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder, 
where  the  Diftance  between  the 
Membranes  is  fmall,  and  filled  up 
with  a  thin  and  red  glandulous  Sub-» 
fiance,  whofe  excretory  Du£ts  pierc¬ 
ing  the  internal  Membrane,  pour  in¬ 
to  the  Pipe  a  mucilaginous  Liquor. 
The  external  Membrane  is  hard, 
clofe,  and  white  :  The  internal, 
which  lines  the  Cavity  of  the  Urcn 
thra,  is  thin,  foft,  and  of  an  exquL 
fite  Senfe.  The  fpongious  Sub- 
fiance,  which  lies  between  the  two 
Membranes,  is  about  half  a  Line 
thick  next  to  the  Corpora  Cavernofa, 
and  one  Line  and  a  half  round  the 
reft  of  the  Pipe.  The  Extremities 
of  this  fpongy  Subftance  are  much 
thicker  than  in  the  Middle.  That 
End  next  the  Profiat &,  becaufe  of 
its  Bignefs,  is  called  the  Bulb  of  the 
Vrethra^  being  about  half  an  Inch 
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thick,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by 
a  thin  Partition,  as  the  Corpora  Ca~ 
'vermfa  are.  The  other  End  forms 
the  Gians  or  Balanus,  upon  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Corpora  Cavernofa, 
The  Veins  in  the  Urethra  have 
Holes  in  their  Sides,  thro’  which 
the  Blood  palTes  into  the  Cavity  of 
the  Net-work,  in  an  Eredion,  as 
in  the  Corpora  Cavernofa.  On  each 
fide  of  the  Bulb  of  the  Urethra 
there  lies  a  fmall  Gland,  whofe 
excretory  Dud  floping  forwards, 

;  pours  into  the  Urethra  a  vifcous 

j  and  tranfparent  Liquor,  which  de¬ 

fends  it  againft  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Salts  of  the  Urine.  And  on  the 
oppofite  Side  of  the  Urethra,  upon 
its  internal  Membrane,  a  little  nea¬ 
rer  the  Gians,  there  is  another  fmall 
Gland  which  has  the  fame  Office. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  Urethra, 
around  the  Crown  of  the  Gians, 
where  ft  joins  the  Prapiitium^  is  a 
Row  of  fmall  Glands,  like  unto 
i  thofe  of  the  Cilia,  called  GlanduU 
Odorifera.  They  feparate  a  Liquor 
j  which  lubricates  the  Gians,  that  the 
j  Pr&putium  may  flip  eafily  upon  it. 

I  The  Yard  has  a  fmall  Ligament, 

I  which  arifes  from  its  Back  a  little 
I  diilance  from  its  Root,  which  ties 
I  it  to  the  upper  Part  of  the  Os  Pubis, 
j  that  it  may  not  hang  too  low.  It 
I  receives  two  Branches  of  Veins  and 
'  Arteries  from  the  Hypogajlrick,  Vef- 
i  I  fels  ;  befides  others  from  the  Puden- 
i  da.  The  two  Veins  unite  near  its 
Roots,  and  form  one  Trunk  which 
|  :  runs  along  the  upper  Side  of  the 
!•  Yard.  It  has  two  Nerves  from  the 
Os  Sacrum,  and  feveral  Lympha- 
!!  ticks  which  empty  themfelves  into 
j  the  inguinal  Glands,  The  Yard  has 
j  three  Pair  of  Mufcles  :  The  firfl:  is 
f  the  EreSlores  s  they  rife  from  the  If 
I.  -chium,  a  little  below  the  Roots  of 
I  the  Corpora  Cavernofa,  they  lie  up¬ 
on  them,  and  are  infcrted  into  them. 
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The  fecond  are  the  4cceleratores  j 
thefe  rife  from  the  Roo^  of  the  X7r^- 
thra  :  they  have  fevferal  Fibres, 
which  join  the  Fibres  of  the  Sphinc¬ 
ter  Ani.  They  lie  upon  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  betwixt  the  two  former,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  Corpora  Caver¬ 
nofa,  The  third  Pair  are  the  Tranf- 
verfales  j  they  arife  from  the  if 
chium  juft  by  the  EreSiores,  and  run 
obliquely  to  the  upper  Part  of  the. 
Bulb  of  tho.  Urethra.  When  thefe 
Mufcles  adf,  they  prefs  the  Veins 
upon  the  back  of  the  Penis  againft 
the  Os  Pubis,  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
the  Eredlion. 

Generation  is  the  Produdion  of 
any  thing  in  a  natural  wav,  which 
was  not  before  in  being  :  For  when 
in  any  parcel  of  Matter  there  is  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  a  Concurrence  of  all 
thofe  Accidents  which  are  neceifary 
and  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  deter¬ 
minate  Species  of  things  corporeal  • 
it  is  then  faid  a  Bodv  beloneins  to 

1  •  •  *  O 

thnt  Species  is  generated.  So  that 
no  new  Subftance,  but  only  a  new 
eifential  Denomination,  Jdodifica- 
tion,  or  manner  of  Exiftence,  is 
produced  or  generated.  And  when 
that  Union  of  Accidents  which  de¬ 
nominates  a  Body  generated,  is 
deftroy’d  and  diifolved,  that  Body 
lofing  its  effential  Modification  is 
faid  to  be  corrupted. 

Generation  Parts  of,  proper  to 
Women,  Firft  appears  the  Vulva, 
or  great  Chink,  fituated  below  the 
Os  Pubis,  and  covered  with  Hair, 
Above  this  there  is  a  little  Swelling 
made  by  fome  Fat  under  the  Skin, 
which  is  called  Mons  Veneris,  The 
Labia,  or  Lips  of  the  great  Chink, 
are  only  the  Skin  fwelled  by  fome 
Fat  underneath.  Thefe  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  feparated,  the  Nymph>&  appear, 
one  on  each  fide  the  Chink  :  They 
are  two  fmall  Pieces  of  Flefh  refem- 
bling  the  Membranes  that  hang  un- 
N  4  der 
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the  Throats  of  Pullets;  In  the 
Angle  of  the  great  Chink^  next  the 
Os  Pubis,  is  the  Extremity  of  the 
clitoris,  coyered  with  a  little  Hood 
of  the  Skin,,  called  Prdputium.  A 
little  deeper,  in  the  fame  Side  of  the 
Vulva,  there  is  a  little  Hole,  which 
is  the  Orifice  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder,  On  the  oppofite  Side,  next 
the  Anus,  are  the  Gla?idula  Myrti-- 
formes,  fituated  in  the  Foffa  magna, 
or  Navicularis  and  in  this  Angle  of 
the  Chink  there  is  a  Ligament  cal- 

•Sit  ^ 

led  tne  Fork,  which  is  torn  in  the 
firff  Birth. 

The  clitoris,  which  is  in  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Vulva,  is  a  long  and 
round  Body,  naturally  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  the  Uvula.  It  lies  within 
the  Skin  j  nor  does  any  Part  of  it 
appear  outwardly,  except  its  Extre¬ 
mity,  which  is  covered  wdth  a  fold¬ 
ing  of  the  Skin  made  by  the  Union 
of  the  Nympha,  called  its  Pr&putiuw. 
The  Subffance  of  the  Clitoris  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  fpongious  Bodies,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  the  Yard  :  they  arife 
diflindly  from  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Os  Pubis,  approaching  one  ano¬ 
ther,  they  unite  and  form  the  Bo¬ 
dy  oi  iXie.  clitoris,  whofe  Extremity, 
which  is  of  an  exquifite  Senfe,  is 
called  Gians.  The  two  fpongious 
Bodies  before  they  unite  are  called 
Crura  Clttoridis  :  they  are  twice  as 
lo  ng  as  the  Body  of  the  Clitoris. 
•Jt  has  two  Mufcles,  which  arife  from 
the  Protuberance  of  the  Ifchium, 
and  are  inferted  into  its  fpongious 
Bodies.  They  ered  the  Clitoris  in 
Co  ition,  after  the  fame  manner  that 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Yard  do  ered  the 
'Yard.  The  Clitoris  receives  Veins 
snd  Arteries  from  the  UA'morrhoidal 
VedEls  and  thtPudenda^,  and  Nerves 
from  the  Intercoflals,  which  are  like- 
wife  difrributed  thro’  ail  the  Parts 
of  the  Vulva.  Remark,  that  the 
Y^Ins  Qn  the  one  fide  pf  the  Vul¬ 


va  communicate  with  thofe  of  the 
other  fide,  and  fo  do  the  Arteries 
with  one  another. 

Th^  Nymph  A  are  fpongious  in 
their  internal  Subftance,  and  full  of 
Blood-V'efi'els,  and  therefore  they 
fwell  in  Coition.  They  receive 
Veflels  and  Nerves  as  the  Clitoris, 
Their  ufe  is  to  defend  the  internal 
Parts  from  external  Injuries,  to  in^ 
creafe  Pleafure  in  Coition,  to  dired 
the  courfe  of  the  Urine  :  and  they 
are  bigger  in  married  Women  than 
in  Maids. 

The  Hymen  is  a  circular  Folding 
of  the  inner  Membrane  of  the  Va¬ 
gina  ;  which  being  broke  in  the  firft 
Copulation,  its  Fibres  contrad  in 
three  or  four  Places,  and  form  what 
they  call  GlanduU  Myrtiformes. 

A  little  beyond  the  Clitoris,  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  Vulva,  above  the 
Neck  of  the  Womb,  there  is  a  lit" 
tie  Hole,  which  is  the  Orifice  of  the 
Urethra.  .  It  is  naturally  fo  large  as 
to  receive  a  Probe  as  big  as  a  Goofe- 
Quill.  The  Length  of  the  Neck 
of  the  Bladder  is  near  about  two 
Fingers  Breadth.  It  has  a  little  Muf- 
cle  called  its  SphinHer,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  Urethra,  to  hinder  the 
involuntary  running  of  the  Urine  ; 
It  joins  the  flefhy  Fibres  which  are 
at  the  Orifice  of  the  Vagina.  Be¬ 
tween  this  Mufcle  and  the  inner 
Membrane  of  the  Vagina,  there  are 
feveral  little  Glands,  whofe  eXcreto- 
ry'Duds  are  called  LacunA  :  They 
pour  a  vifcous  Liquor  into  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Vulva.  Thefe  Glands 
are  the  Seat  of  a  Gonorrhoea  in  Wo¬ 
men,  as  the  ProJlatA  are  in  Men  ; 
and  have  the  fame  Ufe  as  they  have. 
They  have  been  found  all  ulcerated 
in  Women,  who  have  had  a  Conor- 
rhxa. 

The  Vagina,  or  Neck  of  the 
Womb,  is  a  long  and  round  Canal, 
which  reaches  from  the  Pudendum, 
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xo  the  internal  Mouth  of  the  Womb. 
In  Maids  it  is  about  five  Fingers 
breadth  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
wide  j  but  in  Women  who  have 
borne  Children,  its  Length  and  Big- 
nefs  cannot  be  determined,  becaufe 
it  lengthens  in  the  tirne  a  Woman  is 
W’th  child,  and  it  dilates  in  the  time 
of  Birth,  It  lies  betwixt  the  Blad¬ 
der  and  the  Re^lum^  with  which  laft 
it  is  wrapt  up  in  the  fame  common 
Membrane  from  the  Verhonmm : 
For  this  reafon  the  Excrements  come 
out  fometimes  by  the  Vulva,  when 
this  Inteftine  is  wounded.  The  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Vagina  is  compofed  of 
two  Membranes,  ofwhich  the  inner, 
which  lines  its  Cavity,  is  iiervoii':, 
and  full  of  Wrinkles  and  Sulci^  e- 
fpecially  in  its  fore-part.  It  has 
three  or  four  fmall  Glands  on  that 
fide  next  the  Return,  which  pour 
into  it  a  vifcous  Humour  in  the 
time  of  Coition,  of  which  we  have 
fpoken  before.  The  Wrinkles  of 
this  Membrane  are  for  tlie  Fridion 
of  the  Balanus,  to  increafe  the 
Pleafure  in  Copulation,  to  detain  the 
Seed,  that  it  run  not  out  again,  and 
that  ■  it  may  extend  in  the  time  of 
Geftation.  The  external  Membrane 
of  the  Vagina  is  made  of  mufcular 
Fibres,  which,  as  occafion  requires, 
dilate  and  contrad,.  become  long 
and  fhort,  for  adjuring  its  Cavity 
to  the  Length  and  Bignefs  of  the 
Yard.  At  its  lower  Part  there  is  a 
Mufcle  of  circular  Fibres  like  a 
SphinBer  5  and  under  it  on  each 
fide  the  Vagina  a  net-like  Plexus  of 
Blood- Velfels,  which  with  the  Muf- 
I  ele,  helps  to  drairen  the  Mouth  of 
j  the  Vagina^  that  it  may  grafp  the 
I  Yard  dofely.  The  Neck  of  the 
j  Womb  receives  Veins  and  Arteries 
1  from  the  Hypogafirick  and  H^mor^ 
rhoidal  Veflels,  Thofe  from  the 
j  Vypogaftrick  2LYQ  m  its  up- 

!  per  Parts  j  and  thofe  froti^  theif^- 


mor rhoidal  in  its  lower  Parts/  Thefe 
VelTels  communicate  with  one  ano¬ 
ther.  It  has  Nerves  from  the  Os 
Sacrum,  Among  other  Ufes,  the 
Neck  of  the  Matrix  ferves  for  a 
Conduit  to  the  Menjirua,  and  for  a 
PalTage  to  the  Foetus. 

MatriXy  or  Womb,  is  litua- 
ted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Hypo^ 
gafirium,  betwixt  the  Bladder  and 
the  flrait  Gut.  The  Os  Puh'h  is  a 
Fence  to  it  before}  the  Sacrum  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  the  Ilium  on  each  fide. 
They  form  as  it  were  a  Bafon  for 
it ;  but  becaufe  it  muft  fwell  whilft 
Women  are  with  child,  therefore 
they  leave  a  greater  Space  in  them 
than  in  Men  ;  and  for  this  reafba 
it|  is,  that  Women  are  bigger  in 
the  Haunches  than  Men.  The  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Womb  is  like  a  Pear, 
from  its  internal  Orifice  to  its 
Bottom  :  ’Tis  three  Fingers  long, 
two  broad,  and  almofl  as  mucli 
thick.  In  Maids  its  Cavity  will 
contain  a  big  Almond ;  but  k 
changes  both  Figure  and  Dimen- 
fions  in  Women  that  are  with 
child :  It  preffes  the  Bowels,  and 
reaches  to  the  Navel  towards  their 
Delivery,  whilfl:  at  other  times  it 
does  not  pafs  the  Os  Sacrum.  The 
Womb  is  covered  with  the  Perito- 
n&um.  Its  Subfiance  is  compofed 
of  flefhy  Fibres,  which  are  woveji 
together  like  a  Net,  and  they  draw 
together  and  make  feveral  Bundles,* 
which  have  feveral  Direflions  for 
the  better  contrafling  of  the  Womb 
in  the  Expul  fion  of  the  Foetus,  The 
Spaces  between  thofe  Fibres  are  fil¬ 
led  up  with  thin  and  fbft  Membranes, 
which  form  an  infinite  number  of 
Cells,  upon  which  the  Blood- Vef- 
fels  run,  turning  and  winding  fre¬ 
quently.  Upon  thefe  Membranes, 
efpecially  towards  the  Cavity  of  the 
Womb,  there  are  feveral  Glands 
which  feparate  a  Humour  to  lubri¬ 
cate 
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eate  the  Cavity  of  the  Womb,  'The 
Bottom  of  the  Womb  grows  thick, 
as  it  dilates  j  fo  that  in  the  laft 
Months  of  Geftation,  ’tis  at  lead  an 
Inch  thick,  where  the  Plucenta  ad¬ 
heres,  becaufe  its  Roots  run  into  the 
Subftance  of  the  Womb.  The  En¬ 
try  into  the  Cavity,  or  the  Mouth 
of  the  Womb,  joins  the  upper  End 
of  the  Vagina,  and  makes  a  little 
Protuberance  in  the  room  of  Lips, 
which  refembles  the  Muzzle  of  a 
little  Dog  5  by  fome  called  Os  Tin- 
c£.  The  Cavity  of  the  Womb  next 
its  internal  Orifice,  being  more  con- 
traded  than  it  is  near  its  Bottom, 
is  called  Collum  minus  Uteri,  Its 
Surface  is  unequal,  and  among  the 
Rugs  open  feveral  fmall  Duds, 
which  difcharge  a  glutinous  Liquor 
to  feal  up  the  Mouth  of  the  Womb 
in  Geftation.  Thefe  Duds  are  af- 
feded  in  a  Fluor  Alb  us.  The  Veins 
and  Arteries  of  the  Womb  are 
Branches  of  the  Hypogajlrick  and 
Spermatick  VefTels,  whofe  larger 
Ramifications  inofculate  with  one 
another.  When  the  Term  of  Ac¬ 
cretion  draws  to  a  period,  and  the 
Blood  which  was  wont  to  be  fpent 
in  the  Increafe  of  the  Body,  being 
accumulated,  diftends  the  Veflels,  it 
breaks  forth  once  a  Month  at  thofe 
of  the  Womb',  becaufe,  of  all  the 
Veins  of  the  Body,  which  ftand  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Horizon,  thefe 
only  are  without  Valves.  This  E- 
vacuation  is  called  the  Menfirua,  to 
which  Men  for  the  fame  reafon  are 
fubjed  ;  but  in  them  the  redundant 
Humour  pafTes  off  by  Urine,  and 
rarely  by  the  Hemorrhoidal  Veins. 
Its  Nerves  come  from  the  Intercof- 
lals,  and  from  thofe  which  come 
from  the  Os  Sacrum,  There  are 
alfo  feveral  Lymph^ticks  upon  its 
Out-fide,  which  unite  by  little  and 
little  into  great  Branches,  and  dif- 
charge  themfelves  into  the  Referva- 


tory  of  the  Chyle.  All  the  VefTels 
of  the  Womb  creep  upon  it  by  ma¬ 
ny  Turnings  and  Windings,  that 
they  may  not  break  when  diftended. 
It  is  tied  by  two  forts  of  Ligaments  ; 
by  two  broad,  called  Ligamenta 
lata-,  and  by  two  round,  called 
Ligamenta  rotunda.  The  two  broad 
Ligaments  are  only  a  Produdion  or 
Continuation  of  the  Peritoneum, 
from  the  fides  of  the  Womb,  For 
their  Largenefs  and  FifTure,  they  are 
commonly  compared  to  the  Wings 
of  a  Bat,  and  therefore  called  Vef- 
pertilionis  Ale.  The  Ovaria  are 
faftened  to  one  end  of  them,  and 
the  Tube  Fallopiane  run  along  the 
other.  The  two  round  Ligaments 
arife  from  the  fore  and  lateral  Part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Womb,  and 
pafs,  in  the  Produdion  of  the  Pe~ 
ritoneum^  thro*  the  Rings  of  the  ob¬ 
lique  and  tranfverfe  Mufcles  of  the 
Abdomen  to  the  Os  Pubis,  where 
they  expand  like  a  Goofe-Foot,  and 
are  partly  inferred  into  the  Os  Pubis, 
and  partly  continued  or  joined  to 
the  Muf cuius  Membranofus,  or  Faf- 
cita  lata,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Infide  of  the  Thigh  5  and  from 
thence  comes  the  Pain  that  Women 
big  with  child  feel  in  this  Place. 
The  Subftance  of  thefe  Ligaments' 
is  hard,  but  covered  with  a  great 
number  of  Blood- VefTels  :  they  are 
pretty  big  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Womb,  but  they  grow  fmaller  and 
flatter  as  they  approach  the  Os 
Pubis, 

The  Spermatick  VefTels  in  Wo¬ 
men  are  four,  as  in  Men  j  they 
differ  only  in  this,  that  they  are 
fhorter,  that  the  Artery  makes  feve¬ 
ral  Turnings  and  Windings  as  it 
goes  down  ;  that  it  divides  into  two 
Branches,  of  which  the  fmallefl;  goes 
to  the  Ovarium  ;  the  biggefl:  divides 
into  three  more,  of  which  one  is- 
bellowed  upon  the  Womb,  another 

upon 
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upon  the  Vagina^  and  the  third  upon 
the  Ligaments  of  the  Womb,  and 
TtihsL  Falloptam»  ’Tis  the  fame  as 
to  the  Veins.  The  Ovaria  are  tied 
about  two  Fingers  diftance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Womb  by  the  Liga^ 
menta  lata.  They  are  fixed  to 
the  Peritoneum  at  the  Ilia,  by  the 
fpermatick  Vefiels,  They  are  of  an 
oval  Figure,  a  little  fiat  upon  their 
upper  Part,  where  the  fpermatick 
V efiels  enter.  The  Ovaria,  or  Tef- 
ticles,  are  half  as  big  as  Mens  are  ; 

'  Their  Surface  is  unequal  and  wrink- 
I  led  in  old  Women,  but  fmooth  and 
equal  in  Maids.  They  are  covered 
,  with  a  proper  Membrane,  which 
I  flicks  clofe  to  their  Subftanee  j  and 
with  another,  common  from  the  Pe- 
ritonmm^  which  covers  all  the  fper¬ 
matick  Vefiels,  Their  Subftanee  is 
compofed  of  Fibres  and  Membranes 
which  leave  little  Spaces,  in  which 
there  are  feveral  fmall  Veficles, 
round  and  full  of  Water  j  and 
which  being  boiled,  hardens  like 
I  the  white  of  an  Egg.  They  have 
!  each  of  them  two  proper  Mem¬ 
branes,  upon  which  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  fmall  Twdgs  of  Veins,  Arteries 
and  Nerves.  Thefe  Veficles  are 
i  called  Eggs,  and  they  are  of  a  dif- 
j  ferent  fize  and  number  in  Women 
of  different  Ages.  It  has  been  ob- 
j  ferved  in  Cows,  that  fuch  of  them 

I  as  are  impregnated  after  Copula¬ 
tion,  are  contained  or  covered  all 
over  with  a  yellow  Subftanee,  which 

i  has  a  fmall  Hole  in  its  Side,  thro’ 
which  they  are  thruft  when  they  fall 
into  the  Tube  Fallopiane,  Befides 
J  the  fpermatick  Vefiels,  the  Ovaria 

I I  have  Nerves  from  the  Inter co flats 
I  and  Lymphaticks,  wliich  difeharge 
I  themfelves  into  the  common  Re- 
I  ceptacle. 

The  Tube  Fatlopiane  are  fituated 
\  on  the  right  and  left  Side  of  the 
^  Womb.  They  rife  from  its  bottom 
S 


by  a  narrow  beginning,  and  they 
dilate  in  form  of  a  Trumpet  to  the 
Extremities,  where  they  are  con- 
traded  again  into  a  fmaller  Orifice, 
from  whofe  Circumference  they  di¬ 
late  into  a  pretty  broad  Membrane, 
W'hich  looks  as  if  it  w^ere  torn  at  the 
Edges,  and  therefore  is  called  Mor/us 
Diaboli.  Their  Cavity,  where  they 
open  into  the  Womb,  wall  fcarcely 
admit  of  a  Hog’s  Briftle  j  but  at  its 
wideft  Part  it  will  take  in  the  End 
of  one’s  little  Finger.  Their  Sub- 
ftance  is  compofed  of  two  Mem^ 
branes,  which  come  from  the  ex^ 
ternal  and  internal  Membranes  of 
the  Womb.  The  Tubes  are  about 
four  or  five  Fingers  breadth  long  ; 
They  have  the  fame  Veins,  Arte¬ 
ries,  Nerves,  and  Lymphaticks,  as 
the  Ovaria. 

In  the  Ad  of  Generation,  the 
Pleafure  is  fo  great,  as  to  alter  the 
Courfe  of  the  Blood,  and  animal 
Spiritsj  which  then  move  all  thefe 
Parts  that  before  lay  ft  ill.  The  Cli¬ 
toris  is  ereded,  which  by  its  exquL 
fite  Senfe  affords  a  great  deal  of 
Delight.  The  Glands  about  the 
Neck  of  the  Womb  being  prefied 
by  the  fwelling  of  the  neighbouring  ' 
Parts,  pour  forth  a  Liquor  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  Paffage  of  the  Penis,  and 
to  increafe  the  Pleafure.  The  Neck 
of  the  Womb  contrads  and  embrar 
ces  clofely  the  Yard  5  the  Fibres  of 
the  Womb  contrad  and  open  its 
Mouth,  which  at  other  times  is  ex¬ 
tremely  clofe,  for  the  reception  of 
the  fpirituous  part  of  the  Seed  ;  and 
the  Branches  of  the  fpermatick  Ar¬ 
tery  which  runs  upon  the  Ligamen- 
ta  lata,  between  the  Ovaria  and 
Tube  Fatlopiane,  being  diftended 
with  Blood,  contrad  and  pull  the 
Extremities  of  the  Tubes  to  the  O- 
variaflov  carrying  the  Seed  to  them. 
The  Seed  impregnates  the  Egg, 
which  from  being  tranfparent,  be¬ 
comes 
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comes  opake  fome  time  after  j  ’tis 
covered  with  a  thick  and  yellow 
Subftance,  which  preffes  it  on  all 
Sides,  and  thrufts  it  out  thro’  a  little 
Hole  in  its  middle  j  fo  it  falls  into 
the  Orifices  of  the  Tubes,  which  di¬ 
late  fufficiencly  for  its  Palfage  into 
the  V^omb.  Some,  partly  confider- 
ing  the  Clofenefs  of  the  Mouth  of 
the  Womb,  and  partly  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Ova^- 
ria  and  Ova,  do  judge  it  impoflible 
for  the  Seed  to  pafs  this  way  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  think  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
Veins  which  open  in  the  Cavity 
of  the  Vagina  and  Matrix,  where 
circulating,  it  ferments  with  the  Mafs 
of  Blood  j  from  whence  come  all 
the  Symptoms  which  appear  in 
Conception.  It  enters  and  impreg¬ 
nates  the  Egg  by  the  fmall  Twigs  of 
Arteries  which  are  upon  its  Mem¬ 
branes.  This  Fermentation  fwells 
the  Membranes  of  the  Tubes,  opens 
the  Cavity  of  the  Womb,  and  makes 
every  thing  ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  Egg.  See  Fastus  and  Con¬ 
ception. 

Genic uli,  are  the  Knots  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  Herbs  5  and  therefore  Bota- 
nifis  call  thofe  fo  marked  Genicu¬ 
late  Plants. 

CeniogloJji,  is  a  pair  of  Mufcles 
proceeding  inwardly  from  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  lower  Jaw  under  ano- 
tlter  pair  called  Geniohyoides,  and 
enlarging  themfelves,  are  fafiened 
into  the  Bafis  of  the  Tongue.  Thefe 
ferve  to  pull  the  Tongue  forward, 
and  to  thruft  it  out  of  the  Mouth  ; 
thus  called  from  Mentmn^  the 

Chin,  and  yhcoaja,.  Lingua,  the 
Tongue. 

Geniohyoid^us,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
0^  Hyoides,  which  with  its  Partner 
is  fhort,  thick,  and  flefhy,  arifing 
from  the  internal  Parts  of  the  lower 
Jaw’-Bone,  called  the  Chin  ;  and  di¬ 
luting  tlierrifelves^  are  foon  lelTened 


again,  and  inferted  into  the  ruperior 
part  of  the  Fore-Bone  of  the  Os 
Hyoides.  Thefe  pull  upwards  and 
forwards  the  Os  Hyoides^  and  aflift 
iliQGeniogloffi  in  thrufting  theTongue 
out  of  the  Mouth  5  from 
Mentum,  the  Chin,  the  Greek  Up- 
felon,  and  eiS'Q^Ty  Forma,  Shape. 

Genital.,  is  applied  to  any  thing 
that  concerns  Generation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  diftiiuff  Parts  of 
Males  and  Females.  ■ 

Genius,  is  variouOy  ufed  ;  but  in  I 
Phyfick  and  Medicine,  chiefly  to  ex- 
prefs  the  particular  Nature  of  any 
Body  or  Diflemper. 

Gentilitious,  is  by  fome  ufed  in 
the  fame  Senfe  as  Hereditary,  for 
Difeafes  which  are  propagated  from 
Parents  to  Children. 

Genus  is  a  Term  more  ufed  in 
Logick  than  Phyfick  :  however  in 
natural  Philofophy  fome  make  three 
Genera  Generalijfima,  which  are 
Minerals,  Vegetables,  and  Animals  • 
and  Botanifls  range  Plants  under 
certain  Genus's,  or  Genera,  where¬ 
in  all  agree  in  fome  common  Pro-  i 
perries.  j 

Germen  is  the  Bud  of  any  Plant.  i 

Whence  I 

Germination,  is  the  growing  or  i 

fprouting  out  of  any  Vegetables.  j 

Ge fiat  ton,  is  the  time  of  a  Wo-  [ 

man’sgoing  with  Child  i  fvom  gefto.,  | 

to  bear.  | 

Ghittageman,  a  Name  given  by  I 

fome  Writers  to  Gamboge,  i 

Gialappa  and  Gialapium,  are  by  I 

fome  Authors  ufed  for  Jallap. 

Gibbous,  from  gibbus,  hump- 
back’d,  is  any  Protuberance  or  Con¬ 
vexity  having  Refemblance  there¬ 
unto. 

Gtlla,  is  an  Arabick  W^ord  for 
Salt ;  but  now  ufed  particularly  for 
the  emetick  Salt  of  Vitriol. 

GingivA,  the  Gums,  are  a  hard 
fort  of  Fl^fli  formed  by  the  Union  ! 

of  ^ 
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of  two  Membranes,  one  of  which 
is  a  Production  of  the  Perioflmm, 
and  the  other  of  the  internal  Mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Mouth.  They  are  fet 
about  the  Teeth,  to  keep  them  firm 
in  their  Sockets. 

G'mgl^mus,  is  a  fort  of  Articula¬ 
tion  when  a  Bone  both  receives 
and  is  received  j  and  the  Property  of 
this  fort  of  Articulation  is  to  admit 
only  of  the  Motions  of  Flexion  and 
Extenfion.  It  is  called  by  Mccba- 
nicks,  charnel,  and  it  is  commonly 
iifed  in  Hinges,  Of  this  Articula¬ 
tion  there  are  three  forts.  The  firff 
is  when  the  End  of  a  Bone  has  two 
Protuberances,  and  one  Cavity  ; 
and  tlie  End  of  a  Bone  which  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  wdth  it  has  two  Cavi¬ 
ties  and  one  Protuberance  ;  as  the 
Humerus  and  the  Ulna.  The  fecond 
is  when  a  Bone  at  one  Extremity  re¬ 
ceives  another  Bone,  and  at  its  other 
Extremity  is  received  by  the  fame 
Bone,  as  the  Radius  and  Ulna.  The 
third  fort  is  when  a  Bone  at  one  End 
receives  another  Bone,  and  at  the 
other  End  is  received  by  a  third 
Bone^  as  the  Vertebra  do. 

Given.  See  Data, 

Glandi  All  the  Glands  of  a  hu¬ 
man  Body  are  by  Anatomifts  reduc’d 
to  two  forts,  viz..  Conglobate  and 
Conglomerate.  A  conglobate  Gland 
is  a  little  fmooth  Body,  wrapped  up 
in  a  fine  Skin,  by  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  from  all  the  other  Parts,  only 
admitting  an  Artery  and  Nerve  to 
pafs  in,  and  giving  way  to  a  Vein 
and  excretory  Canal  to  come  out. 
Of  this  fort  are  the  Glands  in  the 
Brain,  the  Labial  Glands,  and  Tejies. 
A  conglomerate  Gland  is  corapofed 
of  many  little  conglobate  Glands, 
all  tied  together,  and  wrapped  up  in 
one  common  Tunicle  or  Membrane. 
Sometimes  ail  their  excretory  Dudfs 
wmte  and  make  one  common  Pipe, 
lihro’  which  the  Liquor  of  ail  of 


them  runs,  as  the  Pancreas,  and 
Carotides  do.  Sometimes  the  Ducfs 
uniting,  form  feveral  Pipes,  which 
only  communicate  with  one  another 
by  crofs  Canals,  and  ftich  are  the 
Breafls.  Others  aoain  have  feveral 
Pipes,  without  any  Communication 
with  one  another;  of  which  fort  are 
the  Glaiidula  Lachrytnales,  and  Pro- 
fiatd.  And  a  fourth  fort  is,  when 
each  little  Gland  lias  its  owm  excre¬ 
tory  Dudf,  thro’  which  it  tranfmits 
its  Liquor  to  a  common  Bafon,  as 
the  Kidneys. 

The  Antients  thought  that  the 
Glands  were  Cifterns  which  con¬ 
tained  certain  Liquors,  by  wdudi 
the  Blood  being  fermented,  threw 
off  the  Humours  refin’d  in  the  ex¬ 
cretory  Duds.  But  as  thefe  Fer¬ 
ments  mull  mix  with  the  Blood,  fo 
they  mud;  be  exhaufted  and  carried 
off  by  the  Blood  into  Veins.  And 
becaufe  all  the  Liquors  in  the  Body 
are  feparated  from  the  Blood,  there 
muff  be  another  Ferment  to  feparate 
more  :  but  this  fecond  Fermynt  is 
liable  to  the  fame  Fate  as  the j 
and  therefore  there  mud;  be  an  infi¬ 
nite  Series  of  Ferments  in  the 
Body,  which  is  abfurd.  if  it  fhould 
be  faid,  that  the  Ferments  are  not 
carried  off  tvith  the  Blood,  they  mull 
be  flopped  by  the  Structure  of  the 
Glands  :  But  then  there  will  he  a* 
Secretion  without  a  Eermenr,  which 
is  now  the  common  Opinion.  Some 
think  the  Glands  are  Tubes,  vvhofc 
Orifices  differing  in  Figure,  admit 
only  Bodies  of  fimilar  Figures  to 
pafs  thro’  them.  .But  this  Opinion 
is  demonBrably  falfe  :  for  befides 
that  Liquors  are  fiifceptible  of  all 
Figures,  and  that  Bodies,  of  anv 
Figure,  and  a  leder  Diameter  than 
tliat  of  the  Gland,  will  pafs  thro’ ; 
and  tliat  even  a  Body  of  a  fimilar 
Figure,  and  equal  Diameter  with 
that  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Glands, 

may 
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maybe  prefented  innumerable  ways, 
and  not  ^be  able  to  pafs  thro’  whillt 
there  is  only  one  way  it  can  pafs  : 
all  the  Veflels  in  the  Body  are  Co¬ 
nical  or  Cyliadrical,and  confequent- 
ly  there  is  no  difference  in  the  Figure 
of  their  Orifices.  For  the  preffure 
of  a  Fluid  being  always  perpendicu¬ 
lar  upon  the  fides  of  the  Veffel  that 
contains  ir,  and  equal  at  equal 
Heights  of  the  Fluid,  if  the  fides 
are  foft  and  yielding,  they  mufi:  be 
equally  diftended  j  that  is  to  fay^  a 
Sedion  perpendicular  to  the  Axis  of 
the  Veffel  muft  be  a  Circle,  and 
confequently  the  Veffel  be  either 
Cylindrical  or  Conical.  This  is  a- 
greeable  to  the  Accounts  of  the  ni- 
cefi:  Anatomifts,  who  tell  us  that  a 
Gland  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Convo¬ 
lution  of  fmall  Arteries,  whofe  lafi: 
Branches  are  Cylindrical,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  part  of  an  infi¬ 
nitely  long  Cone.  A  Gland  there¬ 
fore  being  nothing  but  *3  Branch  of 
an  Artery,  whofe  farthefi:  Extre¬ 
mity  becomes  the  excretory  Dud  of 
the  Gland,  it  is  next  to  be  known 
how  fuch  a  StrudUre  can  feparate 
from  the  Blood  only  fome  parts  of 
it ;  and  how  different  Glands  may 
ieparate  different  parts  of  the  Blood. 
If  fuch  a  Fluid  is  to  be  drawn  off* 
as  confifts  of  the  fmalleft  Particles 
of  the  Blood,  let  that  Orifice  of  the 
Gland,  which  is  inferred  into  the 
Artery  of  which  it  is  a  Branch,  be 
fo  fmall  as  to  admit  only  the  final- 
left  Particles  of  the  Blood  j  then 
thefe,  and  thefe  only  will  enter  this 
Gland,  and  the  Fluid  which  paffes 
out  at  the  other  Extremity  of  the 
Tube,  or  the  excretory  Dud,  muft 
be  fuch  as  is  required.  If  the  Par- 
tides  of  the  Blood,  which  are  of 
the  next  Size  or  Magnitude,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  feparated,  let  the  O- 
i-ificeof  the  Gland  be  fo  big  as  to 
receive  ihofe  fecond  Particles, 


but  fmall  enough  to  exclude  all 
bigger  Particles  5  then  thefe  fecond 
Particles,  together  with  the  firft  or 
fmalleft,  will  enter  the  Gland  :  but 
becaufe  the  Liquor  to  be  fecerned  is 
to  confift  only  of  the  fecond  fort 
of  Particles,  that  is,  the  fecond  fort 
of  Particles  only  are  to  flow  out  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Tube,  which 
is  the  excretory  Dud,  therefore  we 
are  to  fuppofe,  that  this  Gland, 
(which  is  only  a  Branch  of  an  Ai- 
teiy,  and  differs  in  nothing  from  a 
common  Artery,  but  in  the  Nar- 
rownefs  of  its  Channel)  has  Bran¬ 
ches  which  are  big  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fmalleft  Particles  only, and 
carry  them  off  into  the  Veins  :  fo 
that  as  both  forts  of  Particles  move 
together  along  the  Gland,  the  final- 
left  Particles  will  pafs  off  thro’  its 
Branches,  and  a  Fluid  confifting 
chiefly  of  the  fecond  fort  of  Particles, 
will  arrive  at  the  excretory  Dadi 
Thus  the  number  of  Branches  may 
be  fo  great  as  to  draw  off  moft  of 
the  fmalleft  Particles,  before  the  fe¬ 
cond  fort  of  Particles  arrive  at  the 
excretory  Dud  j  fo  the  Liquor  to 
be  fecerned,  may  confift  of  both 
thefe  forts  of  Particles  mix’d  toge¬ 
ther,  in  any  Proportion,  according 
to  the  Number  of  Brandies.  ,  If  a 
Fluid  confifting  of  a  third  fort  of 
Particles,  larger  than  either  of  the 
former,  is  to  be  fecerned,  the  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Gland  muft  be  juft  big 
enough  to  admit  fuch  Parti cles^ 
and  none  bigger  ;  and  the  Branches 
of  the  Gland  muft  be  fmall  enough 
to  exclude  the  biggeft  Particles,  and 
big  enough  to  receive  the  leffer  2 
and  according  as  the  Number  of 
Branches  is  either  greater  or  fmal- 
ler,  the  Fluid  which  runs  out  at  the 
excretory  Duds  will  confift  either 
of  the  largeft  Particles,  or  of  all 
together  mix’d  in  any  Proportion* 
And  thus  we  may  underftand  how 
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I  a  Liquor  thicker  than  the  Blood, 
may  be  drained  off  from  the  Blood, 
it  the  Orifice  of  the  Gland  be  fo 
oig,  as  to  admit  Particles  of  any 
Sizes,  and  the  Branches  fo  nume- 
rous  as  to  draw  off  the  thinner 
1  Parts  before  the  thicker  arrive  at  the 
excretory  Dud.  ‘ 

i  But  this  may  be  better  illuftrated 
by  the  following  Diagram  :  Suppofe 
B  to  be  a  fmall  evanefeent  Arte¬ 
ry,  and  that  the  Particles  of  the  lead 
Size  were  to  be  feparats&d  from  the 
j  reft.  From  the  fide  of  the  Artery 
I  let  the  Tube  C  iC  arife,  whofe  Ori- 
!  fice  at  C  is  fuch  as  is  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  Particles  of  the  leaft  Size, 
together  with  the  aqueous  Fluid  j 
;  thefe  therefore  will  be  feparated 
j  from  all  the  other  Particles  of  the 
I  Blood,  and  the  Tube  C  K  being  a 
Cylinder,  they  will  pafs  to  its  fur¬ 
ther  end  K,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  excretory  DufS:  of  the  Gland. 
If  the  Qiiantity  of  the  aqueous  Flu¬ 
id,  feparated  with  the  lead:  Par¬ 
ticles,  mull  be  diminifhed;  that 
fuch  a  Fluid  as  is  requifite  may  pafs 
thro’  the  excretory  Du£F  /f,  from 
the  Tube  C  K  j  you  mud:  imagine 
:  that  feveral  other  fmaller  Canals  go 
out,  as  D,  £,  F,  and  G,  whofe  O- 
rifices  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  admit 
1  iio  other  Particles,  befides  thofe  of 


the  aqueous  Fluid,  to  pafs  thro* 
them  :  and  therefore  as  the  lead: 
Particles,  together  with  the  aqueous 
Fluid,  pafs  along  the  Tube  C  iC,  the 
aqueous  Fluid  mud  condantly  be 
diminifhed  j  and  the  Quantity  of 
the  lead  Particles  dill  remaining, 
can  pafs  no  where  but  at  the  excre¬ 
tory  Du(d:  iC.  And  this  Diminution 
of  the  aqueous  Fluid  will  always 
be  according  to  the  Number  of 
Canals  D,  E,  F,  G,  that  is,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  of  the  Tube 
C  K.  And  therefore  as  the  Gland 
is  longer  or  fhorter,  fo  the  more 
or  lefs  aqueous  Fluid  will  pafs  thro* 
the  Orifice  of  the  excretory  Dudr 
K  i  and  confequently  the  fecreted 
Fluid  upon  this  account  be  thicker 
or  thinner.  If  Particles  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  Size  are  to  be  drawn  off,  let 
the  Orifice  at  C  be  jud  big  enough 
to  admit  thofe  Particles,  and  not 
any  bigger.  Thefe  Particles  with 
the  aqueous  Fluid,  will  pafs  the 
Orifice  Cj  but  if  the  Canals  D,  F, 
F,  G,  are  big  enough  to  receive 
all  the  other  Particles,  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  to  admit  thofe  to  be  feparated, 
they  mud  arrive  at  the  excretory 
Duff  K,  with  what  proportion  of 
leffer  Particles  is  required.  And 
thus  any  Particles  may  be  drawn  off, 
either  by  themfeJves,  or  mixed  w'ith 

any 
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any  other  fn  any  proportion  5  and 
this  only  by  Arteries ;  for  C  iC  is 
only  a  fmaller  Artery,  ftrair,  or 
Spiral,  or  contorted  5  and  X),  X, 
are  agaiA  Arteries  fmaller  than  it  5 
and  if  any  of  thefe  are  fofmall.  as 
only  to  admit  Particles  of  Sermn^ 
they  will  Lymph atick  Vef- 

fels  :  from  whence  it  is  that  we  find 
Lymphadu^is  arifing  in  great  num¬ 
bers  from  thofe  Glands  which  fepa- 
rate  thick  Humours,  as  from  the 
Teflicles,  Liver,  ct'c. 

After  this  manner  the  feveral  Hu¬ 
mours  in  the  Body  may  be  feparated 
by  Glands  from  the  Blood,  which 
muft  either  be  compofed  of  fo  many 
Humours  as  are  feparated  from  it, 
or  elfe  it  mud  contain  a  few  Prin¬ 
ciples^  which  mixed  all  together, 
form  the  Blood,  and  which  varioufiy 
combined  form  the  difierent  Hu¬ 
mours  which  are  drained  from  it  : 
as  a  few  Rays  of  Light,  of  different 
Refrangibilities,  mixed  all  together, 
produce  a  white  Colour,  but  va¬ 
rioufiy  combined,  exhibit  all  imagi¬ 
nable  Variety  of  Colours.  It  is 
not  at  all  probable,  that  the  Blood, 
in  which  we  difcern  but  two  diflindl 
Parts,  fhould  be  compofed  of  near 
tliii'ty  fimple  Humours ;  for  fo  many 
do  the  Glands  fecerii  from  it.  Nor 
is  it  agreeable  to  that  Simplicity 
which  Nature  condantly  affeds  in 
all  her  Operations,  The  Principles 
of  all  natural  Bodies  are  faid  not  to 
exceed  five  5  and  how  prodigious  is 
the  Variety  that  refults  from  their 
differentMixtures  and  Modifications? 
If  we  fuppofe  likewlfebut  five  Prin¬ 
ciples,  or  different  Particles  in  the 
Blood,  their  Combinations  alone, 
wdthout  different  Modifications  and 
Proportions,  will  yield  near  as  many 
different  Humours  as  are  feparated 
from  the  Blood.  And  it  is  matter 
of  Fail,  that  Urine,  Sweat,  Tears, 
Spittlcj  and  Milk,  ars  compound 


Liquors,  and  that  in  each  of  therrf 
there  are  Parts  common  to  all  of 
them.  And  if  the  Compofition  of 
fome  other  Humours  of  the  Body  is 
not  fo  apparent,  it  does  not  the 
more  follow  from  1  thence  that  they 
are  not  compounded,  than  it  does 
that  the  Blood  is  not,  becaufe  we 
do  not  perceive  it  in  the  feveral 
Humours  which  are  feparated  from 
it  by  the  Glands.  Since  therefore 
the  feveral  Humours  are  formed  by  ; 
the  various  Combinations  of  a  fe\V  I 
Particles  which  compofe  the  Blood,  I 
and  that  each  Humour  is  fecerned  | 
by  Glands,  placed  for  the  moft  pare  1 
in  fome  one  part  of  the  Body,  as  the  i 
Gall  which  is  feparated  Lorn  the  1 
Liver,  and  the  Urine  in  the  Kid-  i 
neys,  the  Particles  of  the  Blood  muffc  | 
fall  into  fuch  Combinations  as  are 
fit  to  form  Gall  at  the  Liver,  Urine 
at  the  Kidneys,  and  fo  of  the  o- 
thers  ;  otherwife  the  Glands  could 
never  feparate  from  the  Blood  fuch 
Humours.  And  as  all  the  Humours 
are  compofed  of  a  few  different 
Particles,  the  greater  will  be  the 
Number  of  Particles  combined  to 
form  Bile  j  and  the  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Bile  will  be  fecerned,  the 
fewer  there  are  of  all  other  Com¬ 
binations  at  the  Liver.  Such  Com¬ 
binations  therefore  as  are  fit  to 
form  the  Humours  proper  to  pafs 
thro’  the  Glands,  where  thefe  Com¬ 
binations  are  formed,  being  there 
only  requifite,  will  be  there  inofl 
numerous  j  and  all  others  being 
there  lefs  requifite  or  ufelefs,  will 
be  there  lefs  numerous.  And  there¬ 
fore  wherever  the  Particles  of 
Blood  are  mofl  dilfolved,  there  will 
be  placed  fuch  Glands  as  feparate  I 
Humours  which  confift  of  the  moft  t 
fimple  Combinations,  or  of  Parti-  | 
cles  which  do  the  moft  eafily  com-  ^ 
bine  5  and  at  the  gteateft  diftances  | 
from  thefe,  will  be  fituated  the  i 
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Glands  which  fecern  Humours  con- 
fifting  of  the  moft  compound  Com- 
i  binations,  or  of  Particles  which  do 
1  the  moft  flowly  unite.  And  be- 
I  tween  thefe  will  be  all  other  Glands, 
which  according  to  either  Extreme 
will  feparate  Humours  more  or  lefs 
combined,  or  compounded  of  Par¬ 
ticles  which  do  more  quickly  or 
flowly  combine  together.  By  the 
thinnefs  of  the  Liquor  in  the  Peri¬ 
cardium,  and  of  the  Liquor  which 
pafles  thro’  the  Kidneys,the  Particles 
of  the  Blood  feem  to  be  moft  diftbl- 
ved  at  and  about  the  Heart.  Here 
we  not  only  find  the  EfFe(fts  of  this 
Biftblution  in  the  Secretions,  but 
likewife  the  Caufe  of  it,  the  Force  of 
the  Air  in  Refpiration  breaking  the 
Globules  of  the  Blood  j  which 
Force  is  demonftrable  to  exceed  the 
Preflureofioo  Pounds  weight  upon 
-  the  Surface  of  the  Lungs.  Nor  is 
it  evident  only  from  the  Caufes  and 
Effects,  that  the  Blood  is  here  moft 
diftblved,  but  likewife  from  the 
Methods  which  Nature  takes  to 
prevent  the  EfFeds  of  this  DilTo- 
lution,  in  fome  particular  Places  at 
a  little  diftance  from  the  Heart; 
for  the  Bile  and  Seed  being  thick 
Humours,  compofed  of  Particles 
which  combine  but  flowly  together, 
and  it  being  requiftte  that  they 
fhould  be  fecerned  where  the  Liver 
and  Tefticles  are  placed  j  Nature 
has  ifiade  ufe  of  particular  Contri¬ 
vances,  to  give  the  Particles  which 
Were  to  form  thofe  Humours,  more 
time  to  combine,  than  they  could 
have  had  otherwife,  being  fo  near 
to  the  Heart.  For  the  Formation 
:  of  the  Bile,  fhe  has  contri  ved  the 
I  VenaPortA,  and  the  Spleen;  thro* 

I  the  firft,  the  Blood  moves  near  200 
I  times  flower,  and  thro’  the  laft  alto- 
i  gether  as  much,  than  otherwife  it 
Would  have  done.  And  that  the 
,  Particles  which  form  the  Seed  might 
bave  time  tp  CQmbine,  the  Orifices 


of  the  fpermatick  Arteries  are  con* 
traded  j  and  they  likewife  arife  from 
the  Vena  Cava,  a  little  below  the 
Emulgents,  at  a  great  diftance  from 
the  Tefticles,  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Courfe  of  Nature  5  by  which 
means  the  Blood  is  150  Times 
longer  in  going  to  the  Tefticles 
than  otherwife  it  had  been.  At  the 
greateft  Diftances  from  the  Heart, 
the  vifcous  Liquor  of  the  Joints  is 
fecerned  5  and  iome  Liquors  whofe 
Parts  require  no  Combination,  as 
the  Lym^ha,  may  be  fecerned  any 
where.  All  thefe  different  Combi¬ 
nations,  which  form  fo  many  di- 
ftind  Fluids,  arife  from  an  attradive 
Power  in  the  Parts  of  Matter,  which 
tho’  it  be  equally  diffufed  thro’  the 
whole  Mafs,  yet  according  to  the 
different  Denfities  of  Particles,  and 
the  Figures  of  their  Parts, fome  forts 
of  Particles  will  be  foon  united, 
while  others  require  a  longer  time 
to  be  joined  together  j  fome  will 
cohere  more  firmly  than  others, 
and  Particles  of  one  kind  will  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  unite  with 
thofe  of  another  fort,  in  a  certain 
Portion  of  their  Surface  than  in  any 
other.  See  Attra6ii97i,  and  Animal 
Secretion.  Dr.  ATi/ gives  the  following 
Lift  of  the  different  forts  of  Glands, 


Secernentef. 


1  Cerebri. 

2  Plexus  Choroidei. 

3  SebaceA. 

4  Meatus  Audit orii, 

5  Ciliares. 

6  Lachrymales. 

7  Humor em  Apteum'^ 

8  Cryfiallmum  \ 

9  Vitreum 

10  Atrum  Choroidis 

1 1  Nafales. 

12  Buccales,  Labiales^  PalatinA, 

1 3  Parotides,Maxillares,Sublmguales2 

14  Tonfillarum. 

OEfophagi. 

16  A  [per  A  ArterU. 

17  Pericardii. 


Q 


18  Mam^* 
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1 8  Mammarum, 

19  Ventricult, 

20  Intefi'morum, 

2 1  Pancreatis, 

22  Hepatis. 

23  Fellis. 

24  Re?mm. 

2  5  Kenales. 

26  Ureterum, 

27  UrinariA* 

28  Urethra, 

29  TejUculorum, 

30  ProJiatarum» 

3  I 

32  VaginA, 

33  Lymphatic  At 

34  PmguedmaleSi 
3  5  Medullares. 

36  Artimm, 

37  Cutis  MilUares. 

GlanduU  Lachrytnales.  See  C^- 
runcuU  Lachrymales^  and 
GlanduU  Myrtiformes,  See 
Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 
GlanduU  Odorifera.  See  Gene¬ 
ration  Parts  ofj  proper  to  Men* 
Glandula  Pituitaria.  See  Brain. 
GlanduU  Renales.  See  CapfuU 
Atrabilares. 

GlanduU  Sehacea.  See  Ear. 
Glandulofum  Corpus.  See  Projlata. 
Gians.  See  Generation  Parts  of, 
proper  to  Men, 

Glafs,an  artificial  Subfiance  made 
by  fufing  fix’d  Salts,  and  Flint  or 
Sand  together,  with  a  vehement 
Fire.  It  is  poifonous  wdien  taken  in¬ 
ternally,  unlefs  it  be  fine  ground,  be- 
caufe  the  fharp  Points  of  it  prick, 
tear,  and  wound  the  inteflines,  cau- 
flng  Inflammation,  and  in  time  a 
Gangrene  or  Mortification  therein. 
But  wlien  reduc’d  to  an  impalpable 
Powder,  its  internal  life  is  laid  to  be 
very  fafe,  and  attended  wdth  no  ill 
Cion  feqiie  nee. 

Glaucoma,  from  yXtivKh,  Ca- 
f  us  5  is  a  Fault  in  the  Eye,  which 
thanges  the  Cryftalline  Humour  in¬ 
to  a  greyifli  Colour.  Glaucojis  is 


the  fame  ;  and  both  in  general  fig-  i 
nify  a  Change  of  Colour  in  the  Eye  : 
without  detriment  of  Sight,  and  I 
therein  differ  from  what  is  com-  | 
monly  imdeiftood  by  Suffufion.  | 
T^.£iU}ch  is  alfo  by  fome  applied  to 
a  whitifli  UrinCj  that  hath  Films 
ill  it  like  tranfparent  Horn. 

Glene,  yhmil,  fl:ri(fl:]y  fignifies 
the  Cavity  or  Socket  of  the  Eye ; 
but  by  fome  Anatomifls  is  alfo  ufed 
for  that  Cavity  of  a  Bone  which  re¬ 
ceives  another  within  it  :  hence 

Glenoides,  from  the  former,  and 
Forma,  Shape  ;  are  two  Ca¬ 
vities  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  firfl 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 

Glifcere,  to  kindle,  properly  as 
Fire  does  j  but  by  Phyfical  Writers 
is  fometimes  applied  to  the  natural 
Heat,  and  Increafe  of  Spirits ;  and 
by  others,  to  the  Exacerbation  of 
Fevers,  which  return  periodically. 

Globules,  are  fuch  fmall  Particles 
of  Matter  as  are  of  a  globular  or 
fpherical  Figure  :  as  the  red  Particles 
of  the  Blood,  which  fwim  in  a 
tranfparent  Serum,  and  are  eafily 
difeovered  by  the  Microfeope  ;  and 
it  is  pleafant  to  fee  how  thefe  will 
attradone  another,  when  they  come 
within  a  due  diftance,  and  unite  like 
the  Spheres  of  Quickfilver. 

Globulus  Naji,  is  the  lower  carti¬ 
laginous  moveable  Part  oftheNofe. 

Glottis,  from  yKooCdct,  Lingua,, 
the  Tongue 5  is  that  Chink  of  the' 
Larynx  ^\2Lt  lies  at  the  Root  of  thet 
Tongue,  and  which  is  covered  by 
the  Epiglottis. 

Glut&us,  from  yMsToG  Nates,  the  • 
Buttock.  There  are  three  Mufcles  of 
this  Name  which  extend  the  Thigh 4 , 
the  firfl:  is  Glutaus  major, ov  the  great-  ■ 
er,  which  arifes  femicircularly  from 
the  GsCoccygis,  the  Spines  of  the  Sa¬ 
crum,  the  Spine  of  the  ilium,  and 
from  a  ftrong  Ligament  that  runs:, 
between  the  Sacrum  and  Tubercles 
of  xh&Ifchmm  j  and  defeending,  it 
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,  is  inferred  inf^*rise  £*»?<?  four  the  Parts  df 

Fingers  breadth  below  the  great  Tro¬ 
chanter.  The  Med  'mSf  or  the  Middle, 
arifes  from  the  Spine  of  the  ilium  un¬ 
der  the  former,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  fuperior  and  external  Part  of  the 
great  Trochanter.  And  the  Minor ^  or 
the  Le{rer,arifes  from  the  lower  Part 
of  the  external  fide  of  the  ilium y  un¬ 
der  the  former,  and  is  inferted  at  the 
fuperior  Part  of  the  great  Trochanter, 

GnidiuSy  is  applied  by  Hippocrates, 
and  others  fince,  to  fome  medicinal 
Precepts  wrote  in  the  Ifland  of  Gni- 
dos.  Bay-Berries  alfb,  or  fomewhat 
near  thereunto,  are  by  fome  called 
Cocci  Gnidii,  from  their  Plenty  in 
that  Ifland* 

Goldbeater* s-skiny  is  the  inteftinum 
reHum  of  an  Ox,  which  Goldbeaters 
lay  between  the  Leaves  of  their  Me¬ 
tal  while  they  beat  it,  whereby  the 
Membrane  is  reduc’d  thin,  and  made 
fit  to  apply  to  Cuts  or  fraall  frefih 
Wounds,  as  it  is  now  the  common 
Practice* 

Gomphojisy  from  yopt-fpocOy  Cla- 
•vum  impingOy  to  drive  in  a  Nail,  is 
a  particular  kind  of  Articulation, 
like  the  driving  a  Nail  into  any, 
thing,  as  the  Molares  are  into  the 
Bone^of  the  Jaws  5  and  hence 

GomphioJtSy  is  a  Diftemper  of  the 
Teeth,  which  makes  them  loofe, 
and  ready  to  drop,  according  to 
Diofeorides :  but  Hoffman  juftly  e- 
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nough 


changes  that  Term  into 


etyopL(pia(ng  5  the  privative  Particle 
expreifing  that  Defedf* 

Gonagray  from  yovv,  GenUy  the 
Knee,  and  dy’^ivoo,  capio,  to  take, 
is  the  Gout  in  the  Knee. 

Gonorrhoeay  from  yov^y  Genitu- 
ra,  or  Semeny  the  Seed,  and  pg*?, 
jluoy  to  flow  ;  aiitiently  ufed  for  any 
involuntary  Emiflion  of  Seed,  but 
now  only  for  a  weeping  of  Matter 
from  ulcerated  Glands*  The  Proflata 
dre  the  Seat  of  it  in  Men,  as  the  La- 
€Hn&  are  in  Women;  for  which  fee 


Generation  proper  td 
both  Sexes.  Its  Cure  confifls  in  cool¬ 
ing  and  deterging,  with  Diureticks 
and  BalfarnickSi 

Gonorrhxa  Cordata.  See  Chorde* 

Gout :  This  is  a  Diftemper  better 
known  than  underftood.  Dr.  Keil 
fays,  that  the  equal  Celerity  of  the 
Particles  of  the  Blood  in  the  Extre¬ 
mities,  is  likewife  the  reafon  why 
the  Concretions  of  the  Gout  are 
form’d  there  ;  unlefs  by  frequent 
Debauches  or  Decay  of  Naturej  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  becomes  fo 
languid,  that  thefe  Particles  eafily 
attraifl:  oiie  another  in  the  Blood- 
Veffels  of  the  Bowels,  where  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  is  alfo  very 
flow  :  And  then  fuch  Remedies  as 
warm  and  increafe  the  inteftine  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  and  thereby  di- 
fturb  the  Attradion  of  the  ^outy 
Particles^  relieve  the  Bow^els,  and 
fend  the  peccant  Matter  back  again 
to  the  ExtremitieSi  But  on  this  Sub- 
jed  I  have  ventured  to  publifli  fome 
Thoughts  in  an  Eflay  annexed  to  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  Explanations 
of  SanHorius's  AphorifmSjand  which 
was  before  promifed  under  thisTerm 
in  the  Firft  Edition  of  this  Lexicon, 
Graeilisy  is  a  Mufcle  of  the  Leg* 
thus  called  from  its  flender  Shape.  It 
arifes  partly  tendinous,  and  partly 
flefhy,  from  the  Os  Pubis  internail y^ 
between  the  firft  aiid  fecond  Heads 
of  the  Triceps ;  and  in  its  defeent  in 
the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  it  grows 
narrow,  and  becomes  tendinous,  a 
little  below  the  Sartorius,  and  is  fo 
inferted  into  the  Tibia.  It  aftifteth  iti 
bringing  theThigh  and  Leg  inwards* 
Gramineous  Herbs,  amon2,ft  Dota- 
nifts  are  fuch  as  have  a  long  narrow 
Leaf,  and  ito  Toot-ftalk  t  And  thefS 
are  reckon’d  FrUmentaceouSy  whofe 
Seed  is  ufed  for  Food, either  in  Bread, 
DrinkjOr  Broth  ;  fuch  asWheat,Ryej 
Barley,  eye.  or  not  Frumentaceousy, 
more  properly  called  GralTes,  which 
O  2  -  hair<$ 
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have  an  hollow  jointed  Stalk,  not 
branched,  and  a  Itami neons  Flower. 

Grantvorous,  from  Granay  Corn, 
zxidivoro,  to  devour  j  are  thofe  Ani¬ 
mals  which  feed  upon  Corn,  or 
any  other  Seeds. 

Granulation,  in  Chymiftry,  fig- 
nifies  pouring  of  melted  Metal  into 
cold  Water,  fo  as  it  may  granulate, 
or  congeal  into  fmall  Grains.  It  is 
generally  done  thro’  a  Colander,  or 
a  Birchen-Broom.  Gun-powder, 
and  Tome  Salts,are  likewife  faid  to  be 
granulated,  from  their  Refemblance 
to  Grain,  or  Seed. 

Gravida,  a  Woman  is  faid  to  be 
fo  while  fhe  goes  with  Child. 

Gravity,  and  as  fome  call  it,  the 
Vis  Centripeta,  is  that  Quality  by 
which  all  heavy  Bodies  tend  towards 
the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  accelerating 
theirMotion  the  nearer  they  move  to¬ 
wards  it.  About  the  Caufe  of  this 
Wonderful  and  univerfal  Affection 
of  Matter,  there  have  been  endlefs 
Conjectures  j  but  a  true  Philofophy, 
that  teaches  what  is  not  within  our 
Capacities,  as  well  as  what  is  know- 
able,  has  fhewn  this  to  be  unfolva- 
bleby  any  philofophical  Hypothecs, 
and  refolv’d  it  into  the  immediate 
Will  of  the  Creator.  Of  all  Bodies 
confider’d  within  the  Confines  of 
any  Fluid,  there  is  a  twofold  Gravi¬ 
ty,  True  and  Abfolute  5  and  Appa¬ 
rent,  'V'ulgar,  or  Comparative.  Ab¬ 
folute  Gravity  is  the  whole  Force 
by  which  any  Body  tends  down¬ 
wards;  but  the  Relative,  or  Vulgar, 
is  the  Excefs  of  Gravity  in  one 
Body  above  the  fpecifick  Gravity 
of  the  Fluid,  whereby  it  tends  down¬ 
wards  more  than  the  ambient  Fluid 
doth.  In  reference  to  abfolute  Gra¬ 
vity,  the  Parts  of  all  Fluids  and  all 
Bodies  do  really  gravitate  in  their 
proper  Places,and  therefore  by  their 
joint  Weights  do  make  the  Weight 
of  the  whole  t  For  every  heavy 
Whole  is  a  heavy  Body, as  we  find  in 
z, 


VefTels  filled  with  all  kinds  of  Li¬ 
quors;  and  the  Weight  of  any  Whole 
is  equal  to,  becaufe  compounded 
of,  the  Weight  of  all  its  Parts.  The 
latter  kind  of  Gravity  is  fuch,  that 
in  reference  to  it.  Bodies  do  not 
gravitate  in  their  Places,  or  rather 
do  not,  when  compared  with  one  i 
another,  pre-graviate  5  but  by  hin¬ 
dering  one  another  in  their  mutual  i 
Endeavour  to  defcend,  do  remain  in  | 
their  proper  Places,  all  one  as  if  I 
they  were  not  heavy  at  all.  Thofe  i 
things  which  do  not  pre-gravitate  in  ! 
the  Air,  Water,  arc.  the  Vulgar  take  i 
to  have  no  Gravity  ;  and  only  judge  J 
thofe  to  be  heavy  Bodies,  which  j 
they  fee  pre-gravitate  or  defcend, 
becaufe  they  cannot  be  fupported  by 
the  ordinary  Gravitation  of the  Fluid, 
or  by  its  PrelTure  all  manner  of 
ways.  So  that  the  Notion  of  Weight  i 
amongfl:  the  Vulgar,  is  only  the  Ex-  . 
cefs  of  any  Body’s  Weight  above  I 
that  of  Air  :  And  coniequently  they  f 
account  thofe  things  to  be  light,  , 
which  being  lefs  heavy  than  Air,  are  e 
fupported  by  it,  or  buoyed  up  in  it  :  ^ 
whereas  thofe  comparitively  light  t 
Bodies  are  not  fo  really,  fince  in  1 
vacuo  it  is  found  by  Experiment,  ,, 
that  they  defcend  as  fall  as  other  i 
heavy  Bodies  do  in  Air. 

The  Properties  of  Gravity  are  : 
thus  enumerated  :  i.  That  all  Bo-  ^ 
dies  defcend  towards  a  Point, w^hich  | 
either  is,  or  is  very  near  to,  the  | 
Centre  of  Magnitude  of  the  Earth  ^ 
and  Sea,  about  which  the  Sea  forms  ; 
it  felf  into  a  fpherical  Surface  ;  and  1 
the  Prominences  of  the  Land,  con-  i- 
fidering  the  Bulk  of  the  whole,  * 
differ  but  infenfibly  therefrom. 

2.  This  Point,  or  Centre,  is  fixed  i 
within  the  Earth,  or  at  leaft  hath  : 
been  fo  ever  fince  we  have  had  any  f 
authentick  Hiftory :  For  a  Confe-  f 
quence  of  its  fhifting,  tho  ever  fb  < 
little,  would  be  the  overflowing  of  ^ 
the  low  Lands  on  that  Side  of  the  F 

Globe 


Globe  towards  which  it  approached. 
And  this  it  is  thought  would  well 
account  for  the  univerfal  Deluge,  to 
have  the  Centre  of  Gravitation  re¬ 
moved  for  a  time  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  then  inhabited  World  : 
for  the  Change  of  Place  but  the 
2000th  Part  of  the  Radius  of  our 
Earth,  would  be  fufficient  to  lay 
the  Tops  of  the  higheft  Hills  under 
Water.  3.  In  all  Places  equidiftant 
from  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  the 
Force  of  Gravity  is  nearly  equal. 
But  indeed  ail  Places  of  the  Earth’s 
Surface  are  not  at  equal  Diftances 
from  the  Centre  ;  becaufe  the  eqiia- 
toral  Parts  are  fomethin^  higher  than 
the  polar  Parts  :  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  th^  Earth’s  Diameter  and  Axis 
being  about  54  Englijh  Miles,wh{ch 
hath  been  proved  by  the  Neceflity 
of  making  a  Pendulum  Hiorter  in 
thofe  Places  before  they  will  fwing 
Seconds.  4.  Gravity  equally  affedfs 
all  Bodies,  without  regard  either  to 
their  Bulk,  Figure,  or  Matter  :  So 
that  abftrading  from  the  Refiftance 
of  the  Medium^  the  mod:  compadl 
and  loofe,  the  greateft  and  fmalleft 
Bodies  would  defcend  equal  Spaces 
in  equal  times,  as  appears  from  the 
quick  Defcent  of  very  light  Bodies 
in  the  exhaufted  Receiver.  Whence 
a  very  great  Difference  may  be  ob- 
ferved  between  Gravity  and  Mag- 
netifm  5  the  latter  affedfing  only 
Iron,  and  that  towards  its  Poles  j 
the  former  all  Bodies  alike  in  every 
Part.  Hence  alfo  may  be  concluded 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  pofl- 
tive  Levity,  thofe  things  which  ap¬ 
pear  light  being  only  comparative¬ 
ly  fo.  And  whereas  feveral  things 
rife  and  fwim  in  Fluids,  ’tis  only 
becaufe  they  are  not.  Bulk  for  Bulk, 
fo  heavy  as  thofe  Fluids  :  Nor  is 
there  any  reafon  why  Cork,  for  in- 
ftance,  fhould  be  (aid  to  be  light, 
becaufe  it  fwims  on  Water,  any 
more  than  Iron,  becaufe  it  will 


fwim  on  Mercury.  5.  This  Power 
increafes  in  defcending,  and  de- 
creafes  in  afcending  from  the  Centre 
of  the  Earth,  and  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Squares  of  the  Diftances 
therefrom  reciprocally  ;  fo  as  for 
inftance,  at  a  double  Diftance  to 
have  but  a  Quarter  of  the  Force,  CT'r. 
which  is  highly  agreeable  to  Rea¬ 
fon,  becaufe  the  gravitating  or  at- 
tradfive  Power  muft  needs  be  exert¬ 
ed  more  vigoroufty  in  a  fmall 
Sphere,  and  more  feebly  in  a  great¬ 
er,  in  proportion  as  it  is  contradf  ed 
or  expanded.  Wherefore  feeing  the 
Surfaces  or  Spheres  are  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  the  Squares  of  the  Radii, 
their  Power  at  feveral  Diftances  wdll 
be  as  the  Squares  of  thofe  Diftances, 
reciprocally  j  and  then  its  whole  Ac¬ 
tion  upon  each  fpherical  Surface, 
be  it  great  or  fmall,  will  be  always 
equal. 

Gravedo,  is  that  Weight  or  Lift- 
lefthefs,  which  accompanies  a  lef» 
fened  Tranfpiration,  or  taking  cold, 
as  it  is  commonly  called  ;  and  as  it 
is  frequently  accompanied  wn’th  a 
running  of  the  Nofe  and  Eyes,  it 
is  ufed  for  a  Corjza,  which  exprelTes 
the  fame. 

Grojfus,  is  a  barbarous  Term  ufed 
by  fome  Writers  for  the  fame  as 
Crajfus,  grofs,  for  things  coarfly 
poudered  j  and  fome  are  fo  nice  as 
to  diftinguifh  between  Grojfus  and 
Vifcofus,  as  Lute  is  different  from 
Glue. 

Grume^  is  a  thick  vifcid  Confif- 
tenceof  a  Fluid,  like  what  we  call 
ropy,  as  the  White  of  an  Egg,  or 
clotted  like  cold  Blood.  And  henceg 

Grumom  Blood,  is  that  which  is 
too  thick  for  Circulation,  and  ftag- 
nates. 

Grus,  a  Crane,  is  a  Surgeon’s 
Inftrument,  refembling  the  Beak  of 
a  Crane. 

Gum,  is  a  vegetable  Subftance 
differing  from  a  Refin  in  being 
O  3  mor« 
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tnore  vifcid,  and  lefs  friable,  and 
generally  dilTolving  in  aqiieousAf^;?- 
Jiruums\  whereas  Refins  being  more 
iulphurousj  require  a  fpirituous  Difi 
fplvent. 

Gummata.,  Strumous  Tumours 
are  fometimes  thus  called  from  the 
Refemblance  of  their  Contents  to 
gummous  Subfiances. 

Gums.  See  Gtngivd, 

Gutta  Rofacea,  Rofe-drop,  is  an 
Ti’uption  upon  the  Skin,  chiefly  in 
fhe  Face,  w'hich  marks  it  with  red 
ijBlotches  or  Wheals  of  a  red  colour. 

Qutta  Serena.  See  Amaurofis. 

Gutteta^  from  Goutte,  which  in 
Rremh  fignifles  a  Convulfion  j  is  a 
compound  Pouder,  fo  called  from 
|ts  Virtues  againft  fuch  Diftempers. 
Klverius  hath  the  Reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  its  Author,  or  firft  Publillier, 
after  it  had  obtained  great  Efteem 
at  Montpelier.^  where  it  was  firfl: 
made  an  officinal  Medicine  j  but 
pur  College  have  now  eonfiderably 
altered  it. 

Guttur,  the  Throat  %  what  is 
properly  thus  called  is  the  Larynx  | 
which  fee. 

Gutturh  Oj,  the  fame  as  Os  By* 
ftdes ;  which  fee. 

Qymnajliek^  from  yv[jLvd^eOf  exer~ 
feo,  to  exercife  j  is  fuch  a  Method 
of  Cure  as  is  performed  by  Exer- 
itife,  or  that  part  of  Phyfick  whigh 
treats  of  the  Rules  that  are  to  be 
obferved  in  all  forts  of  Exercifes, 
for  the  Prefervation  of  Health. 
This  is  faid  to  have  been  invented 
by  one  Herodlcus,  born  at  Salym- 
hra^  a  City  of  Thrace  ;  or,  as  fome 
fay,  ar  Leutini  in  Sicily,  He  was 
firfl;  Mafter  of  an  Academy  where 
^'pung  gentlemen  came  to  |eat>n 


warlike  and  manly  Exercifes  j  and 
whom  he  obferving  to  be  very 
healthful  on  that  account,  he  made 
Exercife  become  an  Art,  in  refe* 
rence  to  the  recovering  Men  out  of 
Difeafes,  as  well  as  preferving  them 
from  them  ;  and  called  it  Gymnaf-  \ 
tick,  which  he  made  a  great  part 
of  his  Practice  of  Phyfick,  But 
Hippocrates^  who  was  his  Scholar, 
blames  him  fometimes  for  his  Ex- 
ceifes  in  this  kind  of  Phyfick.  And 
Plato  exclaims  againft  him  with 
fome  Warmth,  for  enjoining  his 
Patients  to  walk  from  Athens  to 
Megaray  which  is  about  25  Miles, 
and  to  come  home  on  foot  as  they 
went,  as  foon  as  ever  they  had  but 
touched  the  Walls  of  the  City.  But 
to  how  much  foever  a  blameable 
Excefs  this  might  be  carried  in  thofe 
times,  the  Province  of  Medicine 
was  fome  while  after  fo  over-run 
with  Enthufiafts,  Chymiffs,  and 
Jugglers,  as  to  turn  out  all  fuch 
Pradices  5  but  by  the  Help  of  a 
founder  Philofophy  the  prefent  Age 
has  reftored  it  again,  and  in  due 
Limitations  j  infomuch,  that  there 
are  Hopes  of  feeing  a  great  Multi¬ 
tude  of  naufeous  unprofitable  Me^  1 
dicines  give  way  to  more  efficacious 
and  pleafant  Exercifes  ;  efpecially 
in  chronick  Cafes,  where  there  is 
very  little  but  what  may  be  dired- 
ly  effeded  by  Gymna flick  Prac-  t 

tice.  ■  ! 

Gynuomaflosy  by  the  antient  I 
Writers,  hath  been  applied  to  Tu-  | 
mours  of  the  Breafts  in  Women  ? 
And, 

GynuomaflyXy  fignifies  the  Hair 
growing  upon  their  Privy  Parts,  i 


H.  I 

Ality  fs  arty  parficular  Difpo-  Body,  obtained  by  Birth,  or  Man^  i 
fition  or  Teoiperament  of  jier  of  Jiving,  The  Antients  dL 

ftinguiUJ^d 
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ftincTuifhed  Ig/?,  a  conftant,  per-  H&morrhoUd  Vein's.  See  Vem- 
manent  Habit,  from  a  pre-  Hair.  The  Haii  may  jurtly  be 

fent  Difpofition,  foon  liable  to  alter,  reckoned  one  of  the  common  Te- 
H&cceitas,  is  ufed  by  Tome  Chy-  guments  of  the  Body,  not  only  for 
mills  in  the  fame  acceptation  as  its  ufe,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  is  to  be 
their  fpecifick  Effence,  ,  or  adive  found  upon  all  the  Parts  of  the  Bo- 
Principle  by  which  a  Medicine  o-  dy,  except  the  Soles  of  the  Feet, 
Derates.  Palms  of  the  Hands.  It  grows 

^  mrnatops,  is  flriaiy  ufed  by  longefl  upon  the  Head,  Beard,  in 
fome  for  any  bloody  Suffufion  of  the  Arm-pits,  and  about  the  Privi- 
the  Eyes  from  external  Injuries,  ties.  When  we  examine  the  Hairs 
or  otherwife,  as  the  Words  from  with  a  Microfcope,  we  find  that  they, 
whence  it  is  derived  fignify  bloody  have  each  a  round  bulbous  Root, 
Eyes.  But  Hippocrates  ufes  it  fre-  which  lies  pretty  deep  in  the  Skin, 
quently  in  a  more  lax  Senfe,  for  and  which  draws  their  Nourifliment 
any  concreted  or  flagnant  Blood.  from  the  furrounding  Humours  : 

mrnatocele,  a/pLci^oKriMI,  a  Blood-  That  each  Hair  confifts  of  five  or 
dwelling,  hath  been  ufed  by  fome  fi>t  others,  wrapped  up  in  a  com- 
AntientTfor  a  Tumour  turgid  with  mon  Tegument  or  Tube.  They 
Blood,  from  what  caufe  foever.  grow  as  the  Nails  do,  each  Part 
mrnatochyfis,  is  any  near  the  Root  thrufting  forward  that 

preternatural  flowing  of  Blood, whe-  which  is  immediately  above  it,  and 
ther  critical  or  fymptomatical  ^  and  not  by  any  Liquor  running  along 
is  generally  ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe  the  Hair  in  Tubes,  as  Plants  grow. 
zs  H&morrhage.  And,  Theirdifferent  Colours  depend  much 

H&moptokk,  is  a  Perfon  that  fpits  upon  the  different  Temperaments 
Blood,  from  cuij.a.,  Sanguisy  Blood,  and  Qiialities  of  the  Humours  that 
and  ^zfiucoy  fpuoy  to  vomit,  or  fpit.  nourifli  them.  The  life  of  the 
It  is  generally  from  fome  Fault  of  Hairs,  is  for  a  Covering  and  Orna- 
the  Lungs,  the  Extremities  of  the  ment  to  the  Body.  Whatfoever  the 
Blood-veffels  being  wore  off  by  efficient  Caufe  may  be  why  a  Man 
fliarp  Humours,  or  a  thin  Blood,  fo  has  a  Beard,  and  a  Woman  none, 
as  to  let  out  their  Contents,  and  it  is  certain  the  final  Caufe  is  for 
fuffer  it  to  be  coughed  up.  the  diftinguifhing  the  Male  from  the 

H&morrhagey  from  ctT/zcSj  Sanguis,  Female  Sex  ;  which  otherwife  could 
Blood,  and  fiio,  fluo,  to  flow,  or  hardly  be  known,  if  both  w'ere  dref- 
run  out,  is  the  burfting  out  of  fed  in  the  fame  Habit, 

Blood  from  any  Part  whatfoever.  Halation,  is  a  purging  Medicine 
occafioned  generally  from  a  Pie-  prepared  with  Salt,  and  to  be  ufed 
ihora,  and  to  be  remedied  by 'Eva-  at  Table  inftead  thereof ;  But  we 
cuation  j  but  if  it  be  from  an  en-  find  little  of  this  kind  retained  in 
creafed  Velocity  of  a  thin  Blood,  the  prefent  Pra£lice. 

Agglutinants  are  to  be  made  ufe  of,  Halinitron,  is  ufed  by  the  Latin 
and  Coolers.  Writers  Hoffman,  Paracelfus,  and 

mmorrhoids,  from  the  fame  De-  fome  others,  for  the  common  Sal 
rivation  as  the  former,  and  Nitri,  or  Salt  Petre, 

Forma,  Likenefs  5  is  a  bleeding  of  Halmyrodes,  Salfugi- 

the  mrnorrhoidal  Veins.  They  alfo  nofus,  is  a  Term  given  by  Hippocra^ 
fwell  and  inflame  the  Parts  about  tes  to  a  particular  Fever  that  is  at- 
them,  without  bleeding.  See  Piles,  tended  with  fliarp  brackifli  Sweats. 

O  4  HaU; 
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Halo^  is  the  red  Circle  round  the 
Breads  of  '^^oniien.  Aftronomers 
ulio  take  notice  of  a  Meteor  under 
this  Name,  in  the  Form  of  a  Circle, 
round  the  Sun,  Moon,  or  Stars,  but 
more  efpecially  the  Moon. 

Hamus,  or  Hamulus^  is  a  Hook  j 
and  Surgeons  make  Ufe  of  an  In- 
ftrument  thus  called,  to  extrad  the 
Child  in  difficult  Labour,  Figures  of 
which  are  given  by  Scultetus  in 
A’^m,  Chimrg,  Parti.  Tab.  8,  15, 
31,  and  54. 

Head.  By  Anatomifts  this  is  ter¬ 
med  the  upper  Fenter,  and  comes 
|aft  in  Dide(dion,  as  the  Contents 
are  not  fo  fubjed  to  Corruption. 
The  Defciiptions  of  the  Parts  fee 
under  their  lefpedive  Names.  But 
here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  rec¬ 
kon  the  feveral  Apertures  therein, 
as  they  are  taken  notice  of  in  Difl 
fe£lion  :  1  hefe  are  either  external 
or  internal.  The  external  Holes 
are,  i.  The  two  in  the  coronal 
Bone  above  the  Artery,  thro’ which 
a  Vein,  Artery,  and  Nerve  from  the 
Ophthalmick  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair  pals,  for  the  Brow  and  frontal 
Mufcles ;  1  his  frequently  appears 
only  as  a  Notch.  2,.  The  Gri>/ur 
Internus  in  the  fame  Bone  within 
the  Orbit^  a  little  above  the  Os 
Planum^  for  another  Branch  of  the 
fifth  Pair  of  NerveSgwhich  goes  to^the 
Nofe.  The  3d  is  between  ih^OsUn- 
gulsg  and  the  Os  Alaxtllars,  in  the, 
%r.&ztCanthHs,  thro’  which  the  Bublus 
Lachrymalis  pafTes  to  the  Nofe.  4. 
Orbit  er  Ext  emus  in  the  Os  Maxillare 
below  the  Orbit  thro’  which  the’ 
Nerves  and  Veffiels  which  come 
from  the  Teeth  pafs  to  the  Cheek. 

One  fingle  Hole  in  the  fame 
Bone  behind  the  Fore-teeth,  which 
comes  from  the  Nofe.  6.  Two  in 
tlie  Os  Palatiy  thro’ which  a  Branch 
of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves  paffies 
to  the  Palate,  Vvula,  and  Gums. 

7.  Jn  the  temporal  Bone  between 

the  ^roeejfus  MaJioidauSg 
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Uformls,  thro’ which  t\\Q  Portio  T>u- 
ra  of  the  auditory  Nerves  pafles. 

8.  The  DuEtus  audit orius  externus. 
The  DuEius  auditorius  internus* 

10.  The  Conduit  of  the  Carotidal 
Artery.  1 1.  In  the  fame  Bone  thro’ 
which  a  V ein  pafTes  from  the  exter- 
nalTeguments  to  the  lateral  Simses  ^ 
that  is,  behind  the  Procejfus  Maftoi- 
daus.  ^  12.  In  the  Occiptal  Bone  | 
behind  its  Apophyfes^  thro’  which  the 
vertebral  Veins  pafs.  15.  In  the 
fame  Bone  for  a  Branch  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Jugular.  14.  One  fingle  large  ! 

Hole  for  the  Medulla  Spinalis.  I 

The  internal  Holes  are,  i.  The 
blind  Hole  above  the  Crifta  Galli, 

2.  The  Holes  in  the  Os  Ethmoides, 

3*  In  the  Os  Sphenoides  for  the  Op- 
tick  Nerves.  4.  The  Foramen  La- 
cerumy  thro’  which  the  third,  fourth, 
and  firfl  Branch  ofthe  fifth  and  fixth 
Pair  of  Nerves  pafs.  5.  For  the 
fecond  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair  of* 
Nerves.  6.  For  the  third  Branch  of 
the  fame  Nerves,  j .  The  Foramen 
Arterh  Dura  Matris,  8.  The  Ca¬ 
nal  thro’  which  the  Carodital  en¬ 
ters,  and  the  Intercoflal  pafles  out; 
but  this  was  counted  amongfl:  the 
external  Holes.  9.  TheProcefsof 
the  Os  Temporumy  thro’  which  the 
auditory  Nerve  pafTes.  10.  Between 
the  temporal  and  occipital  Bones  : 

It  is  divided  into  two  by  the  Dura 
Mater 'y  thro’ the  one  part  pafTes  the 
eighth  Pair  of  Nerves,  and  the  Ner- 
•vus  Accejforius  j  thro’  the  other  the 
lateral  Sims's  open  into  the  internal 
Jugulars.  II,  One  on  each  fide 
thejarge  Hole  of  the  Occiputy  thro’ 
which  the  ninth  Pair  of  Nerves  ■ 
goes  out. 

Head- Ach,  See  Pain. 

He  ad-mould- Jh  ot y  is  when  the  Su¬ 
tures  of  the  Skull,  generally  the 
Coronal  5  ride^  that  is^  have  their 
Edges  fhoot  over  one  another  s 
which  is  frequently  the  Cafe  in  In^  | 
fants,  and  occtifions  Convulfions  i 
and  Death, 
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Health,  is  juftly  defined  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  performing  all  the  Adions 
proper  to  a  human  Body  in  the  moil; 
perfed  manner.  And  all  the  Effeds 
of  thefe  Actions  are  fuch  as  regard 
certain  determined  Motions,  or  the 
Change  and  Alteration  of  what  is 
received  into  the  Body. 

Hearing,  Sound  is  nothing  but 
a  certain  Modulation  of  the  external 
Air,  which  being  gathered  bv  the 
external  Ear,  pafles  thro’  the  Meatus 
Audhorius,  and  beats,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  upon  the  Membrana  Timpa¬ 
ni,  which  moves  the  four  little 
Bones  in  the  Tympanum,  In  like 
manner,  as  it  is  beat  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  Air,  thefe  little  Bones  move  the 
internal  Air,  which  is  in  the  Tympa¬ 
num  and  Vefiibulum  ^  which  inter¬ 
nal  Air  makes  an  Impreflion  upon 
the  auditory  Nerve  in  the  Labyrinth 
and  Cochlea,  according  as  it  is  mo¬ 
ved  by  the  little  Bones  in  the  Tym- 
panu7n  :  So  that  according  to  the 
various  Refledions  of  the  external 
Air,  the  internal  Air  makes  various 
Impreffions  upon  the  auditory 
Nerve,  the  immediate  Or^an  of 
Hearing  5  and  thefe  different  Im- 
pretTions  reprefent  different  Sounds. 
The  curious  Strudure  of  the  Laby¬ 
rinth  and  Cochlea  render  the  weakeil; 
Sounds  audible  5  for  the  whole  Or¬ 
gan  of  Hearing  being  included  in  a 
fmall  Space,  had  the  auditory  Nerve 
run  in  a  ftrait  line,  the  Impreffion 
had  been  made  upon  a  very  fmall 
Part  of  it  ;  and  the  Strength  of  the 
Impreflion  being,  c&teris  paribus, 
always  as  the  number  of  Parts  upon 
which  the  Impreflion  is  made. 
Sounds  which  are  now  low,  could 
not  have  been  heard  at  all.  If  the 
auditory  Nerve  had,  like  the  Retina^ 
been  expanded  into  a  large  Web, 
which  had  covered  or  lined  fome 
Wn’de  Cavity,  the  ImprefTions  of 
Sounds  even  in  this  Cafe  had  been 
much  weaker  than  they  are  now  % 
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For  this  large  Cavity  hath  given 
room  for  the  Sounds  to  dilate  5  and 
all  Sounds  grow  weaker  as  they  di¬ 
late.  Both  of  thefe  Inconvenien- 
cies  are  prevented  by  the  prefent 
Struffure  of  the  Labyrinth  and  Co¬ 
chlea,  whofe  Canals,  by  their  wind¬ 
ing,  contain  large  Portions  of  the 
auditory  Nerve,  upon  every  Point 
of  which  the  fmalleft  Sound  beino- 
at  once  imprefled,  becomes  audi¬ 
ble  5  and  by  their  Narrownefs  the 
Sounds  are  hindered  fi'om  dilatingt 
And  the  Impreflions  made  upon  the 
Nerves  by  the  firfl  Dilatations  are 
always  the  ftrongeft.  The  Strength 
of  the  Impreflion  in  narrow  Canals 
is  likewife  encreafed  upon  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Elafticity  of  the  Sides 
of  the  bony  Canal  j  which  receivin'^ 
the  firft  and  ftrongeft  Impulfes  of 
the  Air,  do  reverberate  them  more 
ftrongly  upon  the  auditory  Nerve. 

Heart,  In  defcribing  this  Part  it 
may  be  of  ufe  to  prefix  alfo  that 
of  the  Pertcardtu7n,  becaufe  they 
have  fuch  a  near  relation  to  each 
other.  The  Pericardium,  fo  called 
from  /,  circum,  about,  and  has- 
cPU,  Cor,  the  Heart  5  is  a  thin  Mem¬ 
brane  of  a  conick  Figure,  that  re— 
fembles  a  Purfe,  and  contains  the 
Heart  in  its  Cavity.  Its  Bafis  is 
pierced  in  five  Places,  for  the  Paf. 
fage  of  the  Veffels  which  enter  and 
come  out  of  the  Heart.  It  lies  m 
the  Duplicature  of  the  Mediajiinum^ 
which  firmly  adheres  to  it,  as  its 
Point  does  to  the  Middle*  of  the 
Diaphragm,  It  receives  its  Veffels 
from  the  Mammary  and  Phrenic^ 
Nerves  from  the  Recurrent  and  Dia. 
phiagmatick.  It  has  Lymphaticks 
which  difcharge  themfelves  in  the 
thoracick  Duff.  The  ufe  of  the 
Pericardium  is  to  contain  a  fmall 
^antity  of  a  clear  Water,  which 
is  feparated  by  fmall  Glands  in  it, 
that  the  Surface  of  the  Heart  may  not 
grow  dry  by  its  continual  Motion. 

Thf 
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The  Heart  is  fituated  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Thorax,  between  the  two 
Lobes  of  the  Lungs  5  it  is  of  a  co- 
ntck  Figure,  whofe  Bails  is  the  up¬ 
per  End,  and  its  j4pex  or  Point  the 
lower  End,  which  is  turned  a  little 
to  the  left  fide,  that  the  right  Am.- 
rich  may  be  lower  than  the  left,  by 
which  means  the  refluent  Blood  in 
the  Cava  afcends  the  more  eaflly  j 
for  like  other  Liquors,  the  Blood 
will  arife  to  the  fame  Height  in  both 
Legs  of  a  reflex  Tube,  For  the 
fame  reafon  the  Aorta  runs  firfl;  up¬ 
wards,  before  it  turns  down,  that 
the  Force  of  the  returning  Blood 
from  the  lower  Parts  may  be  the 
greater.  The  Heart  is  tied  to  the 
Mediafiinum,  to  the  Pericard'nimy 
and  fuftamed  by  the  great  Veflels 
which  bring  and  carry  back  the 
Blood.  It  is  covered  by  a  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  the  proper  Mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Mufcles ;  its  Bafis  is 
alw,ays  furrounded  with  Fat.  It  has 
two  Veins  which  open  into 'the 
Cava^  immediately  before  it  emp¬ 
ties  it  felf  into  the  AMricle,  and 
they  are  accompanied  with  tWo  Ar¬ 
teries  from  the  Aorta,  which  run 
thro*  all  the  Subflance  of  the  Heart  j 
they  are  called  the  Coronary  Velfels. 
The  Arteries  bring  the  Blood  for 
Kutrition  and  Motion  of  the  Heart, 
and  the  Veins  carry  back  what  re¬ 
mains.  The  Branches  of  the  Veins 
on  the  right  Side  communicate  with 
thofe  of  the  left  :  And  in  like 
manner  do  the  Arteries  on  each  fide 
communicate  with  one  another  j 
and  it  is  the  fame,  tho  not  every 
where  fo  evident  ,in  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body.  The  Heart  receives  a 
Multitude  of  fmall  Nerves  from  the 
eighth  Pair,  particularly  they  creep 
in  gi*eat  Numbers  about  the  Aorta., 
and  on  the  left  Ventricle  :  It  has 
alfo  feme  Lymphaticks  which  dif- 
charge  themfelves  into  the  Lympha’- 


At  the  Bafis  of  the  Heart  there 
are  two  Auricles,  or  little  Ears,  one 
on  the  right  fide,  and  the  other  on 
the  left.  In  the  right  Ear  opens  the 
Vena  Cava,  in  the  left  the  Vena, 
Pulmonalts  5  the  firft  difeharges  the 
Blood  it  receives  from  the  Cava  into 
the  right  Ventricle,  and  the  fecond 
thrufts  the  Blood  that  comes  from 
the  Vena  Pulmonalts  into  the  left: 
Ventricle.  The  left  is  lefs,  but 
thicker  than  the  right.  Their  Sub¬ 
flance  is  compofed  of  two  Orders  of 
mufcular  Fibres,  which  terminate  in 
a  Tendon  at  the  Bafis  of  the  Heart  j 
and  at  the  right  Ear  there  is  a  Circle 
like  to  a  Tendon,  where  the  Cava 
ends.  Their  external  Surface  is 
fmooth  ;  their  internal  is  unequal, 
full  of  fmall  flefliy  Pillars,  which 
fend  out  fmall  Fibres,  that  crofs  and 
go  thwart  one  another  5  and  betwixt 
thefe  Pillars  there  are  as  many  Fur¬ 
rows  }  they  receive  Nerves  from  the 
Branches  of  the  eighth  Pair.  They 
have  the  fame  Motions  as  the  Syflole 
and  Dtaflole  of  the  Heart.  Their 
Ufe  is  to  receive  the  Blood  which 
is  brought  from  the  Cava  and 
Vena  Pulmonalts,  and  by  them  to 
be  thruft  into  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Heart. 

In  the  Heart  there  are  two  Cavi¬ 
ties  or  Ventricles,  which  anfwer  to 
the  two  Ears,  one  on  either  Side  5 
the  Sides  of  thefe  Cavities  are  very 
unequal,  full  of  Fibres  and  little 
flefhy  Produftions,  long  and  round, 
of  a  different  Figure  and  Bignefs, 
called  ColumnA  or  Pillars.  Betwixt 
thefe  Fibres  there  are  feveral  Fur¬ 
rows  in  the  fides  of  the  Ventricles  ^ 
efpecially  in  the  left  Ventricle,  they 
are  deeper  and  longer  :  they  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  clofe  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Ventricles.  And  becaule 
the  fide  of  the  right  Ventricle  is 
much  thinner  than  the  left,  there¬ 
fore  there  is  often  a  fmall  Bundle 
of  flefliy  Fibres  which  come  frorp  I 

the  |: 
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the  middle  Partition  to  its  oppolTte 
fide,  to  hinder  it  from  dilating  too 
much.  The  right  Ventricle  feeni- 
eth  wider  than  the  left,  which  is 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  right, 
and  its  ifides  ftronger  and  thicker. 
The  two  Ventricles  are  feparated  by 
the  Septum  medium,  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  infide  of  the  left  Ventricle, 
fince  its  Fibres  are  continued  with 
the  Fibres  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
fame  Ventricle.  The  Veffels  which 
enter  and  come  out  of  the  Heart, 
are  the  Vena  Cava,  the  Arter  'ia  and 
VenaPulmonalis,  Aorta,  or 

Arter'ia  magna. 

The  right  Ventricle  receives  the 
I  Blood  from  the  Cava  thro’  the  right 
Ear  ;  and  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Ven¬ 
tricle  there  are  placed  three  Valves, 
j  made  of  a  thinner  Membrane  5  they 
are  of  a  triangular  Figure,  and  called 
Trkufpides  j  their  Bafes  are  fixed  to 
the  Mouths  of  the  Ventricle,  and 
their  Points  and  Sides  tied  by  fmall 
Fibres  to  the  flefhy  Productions  : 
fo  that  when  the  Ventricle  contracts, 
and  the  oppofite  Sides  approach  one 
another,  the  Points  of  the  Valves 
meet,  and  their  lateral  Springs  be¬ 
ing  relaxed,  their  fides  are  likewife 
'  made  to  join  one  another  by  the 
Blood  which  gets  between  them  and 
^  the  fides  of  the  Ventricle.  The  three 
I  Valves  thus  united  form  a  concave 
I  Cone,  which  hinders  the  return  of 
the  Blood  to  the  Auricle  5  it  is  there- 
■  fore  thrufl:  out  at  the  Arter'ia  Pul- 
fnonal'iSj  which  rifes  immediately 

i  out  of  the  right  Ventricle  5  its  Mouth 

ii  is  lefs  than  the  Cava  5  it  has  three 

'  Valves  called  S'lgmo'idales^  or  Semi- 
I,  lunares,  becaufe  they  refemble  a 
I .  Half  Moon,  or  the  old  Greek  Sigma, 
It  which  was  writ  as  a  C,  Their  Sub- 
i  ftance  is  membranous.  When  they 
J  feparate,  they  give  Pafiage  to  the 
li  Blood  from  the  Ventricle  into  the 
h  •  but  they  fhut  the  Paflage, 

M  ^nd  are  thrufl  together  by  the  Bloody 
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if  it  endeavours  to  return.  The 
Arter'ia  Pulmonalis  carries  the  Blood 
to  the  Vena  Pulmonalis,  which  dif 
chargeth  itfelfthro’  the  left  Ear  into 
the  Ventricle  of  the  fame  fide.  At 
the  Orifice  of  this  Ventricle  there 
are  two  Valves  called  A'litrales,  be¬ 
caufe  they  refemble  a  Mitre  ;  they 
are  broader  than  the  other  Valves  5 
they  are  fituated  and  have  the  fame 
Ufe  as  the  Tricufpides  in  the  right 
Ventricle.  The  Aorta  or  great  Ar¬ 
tery  arifes  immediately  out  of  the 
left  Ventricle  ♦,  it  has  three  Valves, 
which  have  the  fame  Ufe  and  Figure 
as  the  Semilunares  in  the  Arteria 
Pulmonalis, 

The  Heart  is  a  compound  Mufcle, 
and  its  Subftance  is  made  of  Fibres 
of  the  fame  Nature  as  thofe  of  other 
Mufcles  5  there  are  feveral  Orders 
of  them,  which  have  different  Direc¬ 
tions,  and  all  their  Tendons  are  in. 
the  Bafis  of  the  Heart.  From  th® 
Aorta,  jufl  by  one  of  the  Coronary 
Arteries,  go  out  two  Tendons,  of 
which  the  firfl  paffes  thro  the  PuU 
monary  Artery  and  the  right 
the  other  between  the  two  Auricles  3 
thefe  furroiind  the  Entry  both  of  the 
Aorta  and  left  Ventricle.  The  En¬ 
try  of  the  right  Ventricle  is  alfo  ten¬ 
dinous,  but  all  the  Fibres  which  ter¬ 
minate  about  the  Pulmonary  Arterv, 
terminate  flefhy.  Now  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres  which  come  from  the  Mouths 
of  the  right  Ventricle  and  Pulmona-^ 
ry  Artery,  the  outermoll,  which  are 
much  the  finefl,  go  in  a  ftrait  Line 
to  the  Point  of  the  Heart ;  All  the 
others,which  are  next  the  Surface  of 
the  Heart,  wn’nd  towards  the  left 
hand,  till  they  arrive  at  the  Point, 
where  turning  underneath  themfelves 
and  under  the  right  Ventricle,  they 
wind  up  the  left  Ventricle  towards 
the  right  Hand,  to  their  Infertion  m 
the  Bafis,  Under  the  flrait  Fibres, 
there  pafs  a  few  more  almofl  ftrait, 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  riaht  Ven- 

tride 
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tncle  ta  the  Ptdmonary  Artery  j  and 
from  the  oppoGte  fide  of  the  Artery, 
to  the  fecon'd  Tendon  of  the  Aorta, 
there  pafs  others,  by  both  which  the 
Mouth  of  t!ie  Pulmonary  is  dilated  in 
the  Contradion  of  the  Heart.  Under 
all  thefe,  fome  which  wind  from  the 
firfl  Tendon  of  the  Aorta  towards 
the  Point,  when  they  come  to  the 
middle  of  the  right  Ventricles,  turn 
up  again  to  the  Root  of  the  Pulmo¬ 
nary  Artery,  or  terminatd  in  the 
Iffeflhy  Pillars  and  PapilU,  Thefe 
both  contrad  the  Ventricles,  and 
dilate  the  Arteries  at  the  fame  time. 
The  Mouths  of  the  Ventricles  are 
likewife  furrounded  with  femicircu- 
lar  Fibres,  which  affift  the  Valves  in 
the  Syflole  of  the  Heart.  On  the  fide 
of  the  SeptU7n  Medium,  which  is 
next  the  right  Ventricle,  fome  Fibres 
go  ftrait  from  the  Bafis  to  the  Apex  j 
all  the  red:  of  the  Fibres  are  twided 
only  round  the  Ventricle,  and  of 
thefe  fome  creep  half  way,  fome 
more  than  half  way,  and  then  re- 
tnirn  to  the  Baits  by  the  oppofite 
fide  ;  fome  again  terminate  in  the 
fleOiy  Pillars  and  PapilU^  the  reft 
turn  the  Point,  and  feem  to  involve 
the  Heart  more  than  once  in  their 
going  from,  and  returning  to  the 
Bads.  From  hence  it  appears  that 
a  much  greater  number  of  Fibres 
involve  the  left  Ventricle  than  do 
the  right,  feeing  the  Blood  is  by  this 
thruft  only  thro’  the  Lungs,  but  by 
that  thro’  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body, 
even  to  the  Extremities,  and  back 
again.  And  that  the  Force  of  the 
Conftridion  of  this  Ventricle  mic^ht 
be  every  where  ftrong,  and  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Heart  it  felf  firmer,  thefe 
Fibres  are  not  at  all  parallel,  or  they 
do  not  at  all  run  with  the  fame  ob¬ 
liquity;  but  the  inner  always  decuf- 
iate  the  outer,  and  frequently  mix 
with  one  another.  The  Bone  which 
is  found  in  the  Bafis  of  the  Heart  of 
Bealls,  is  nothing  but  the 


Tendons  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Heart 
oflified  :  It  is  fometimes  found  in 
Men.  This  Mufcle  has  two  Motions, 
called  Syfiole  and  Diajlole ;  the  for¬ 
mer  is  when  the  Fibres  contradl,  its 
Sides  fwelljand  itsCavities  are  ftroiio’- 
ly  preffed  on  all  fides.  The  Diaflole 
is  when  it  ceafeth  to  a£l ;  its  Fibres 
are  lengthened,  its  Sides  fall,  and  its 
Cavities  become  large  and  wide. 

The  Force  by  which  this  Mufcle 
throws  its  Blood  out  of  its  Ventricles, 
or  by  which  it  contrails  in  its  Syflole, 
has  employed  the  Enquiries  of  many 
in  vain ;  and  even  Borelliy  with  a 
great  deal  of  Geometry  to  his  af. 
fidance,  feems  to  have  been  very 
wide  of  the  Truth  in  his  Calcula¬ 
tions  thereupon  ;  from  reafbning 
upon  improper  Poflulatess^2x\\QY  than 
the  InfufHciency  of  the  Means  he 
made  ufe  :  For  Dr.  Keil  has  fince, 
by  the  fame  Helps^ffom  Geometry, 
much  more  fatisfadorily  determi¬ 
ned  it,  after  the  following  manner. 

If  we  have  the  Velocity  where¬ 
with  a  Fluid  flows  out  at  any  Ori¬ 
fice  without  any  Refiftance  fi'om 
an  anterior  Fluid,  it  is  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  Force  which  produces  that 
Motion.  For  let  the  Line  ^A  b  be 
the  Height  from  which  if  a  Body 
fall,  it  will  acquire  a  Velocity 
equal  to  the  Velocity  where-  A 
with  the  Fluid  flows  out  from 
the  Orifice  ;  then  is  the  Force 
which  produces  the  Motion  of 
this  Fluid  equal  to  the  Weight 
of  a  Cylinder  of  the  fame  Fluid,  B 
whofe  Bafe  is  equal  to  the 
Orifice,  and  whofe  Weight  is  equal 
to  2  A  B,  by  the  fecond  Corollary 
of  the  g6th  Propofition  of  the  2d 
Book  of  Nekton's  Principia,  Now 
the  Blood  flowing  out  of  the  Heart, 
is  much  refifted  in  its  Motion  by  the 
anterior  Blood  in  the  Arteries  and 
Veins,  and  therefore  cannot  flow 
with  all  the  Velocity  the  Force  of 
the  Heart  will  give  it,  were  there  no 
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°f ‘hat  i-ettims  again  by  the  IlmckY^a- 
Foice  being  fpent^  in  overcoming  and  confequently  the  Quantities  rsf 
t  e  Refiftance  which  arifes  from  Blood  which  pafsthro’  both  in  the 
he  reftoftheMafs  of  Blood.  If  fame  Space  ofkne  are  equal.  The 

‘■teTocTtrof  the"“B^  ‘'-reL-e  which 

^  J  ^  tbe  lUack  Vein  cut  a- 

mmifhed  by  this  Refinance,  or  what  funder,  is  the  fame  which  runs  thro’ 

thef/Mc^-  Artety  before  it  was  cut 
refitted  has  to  the  Blood  that  is  in  the  fame  Space  of  Timl  Ha! 

’’'"''"S  therefore  the  Quantity  which 

th?  r1^  determined  *e  Velocity  of  runs  thro’  the  IlUck  ATtery,  ^when  it 
the  Blood  as  It  IS  refitted,  we  might  is  cut,  and  when  it  is  not  cut,  we 
eafily  colleft  the  ’Velocity  by  which  have  their  Velocities ;  for  the  VelL 

refitt  d°‘i  Tf  l“  running  thro’  the 

refitted  and  fiom  thence  the  ab-  fame  Canal  in  equal  Spaces  of  Time 

folute  Force  of  t.he  Heart.  To  find  is  direftly  as  theiro/antities  -  Bm 

Hav“i„g^=d  the  Ar-  S  Vu1?tr ^:f'\t 

tery  and  Vein  in  the  Thigh  of  a  Heart  ,  Ind  the  Veloa-w  wll  it  h 

Velocity  with  which 

p  IT  d  convenient  Ligatures  under  the  Blood  moves  thro’  thejjna  re 

ter  of  if'  T<?  ^t’t^rior  Blood .  and 

a  Cud  att^  the  Id  ’  T‘^  'nto  therefore  thefe  two  Velocities  are  to 

a  Cup  all  the  Blood  which  run  from  one  another  as  7  i  to  3 

It  m  the  Space  of  ten  Seconds  of  a  Now  if  the  Heart  throws  outtwo 
Minute  ;  after  that,  the  fame  was  Ounces  of  Blood  every  SyPU  (as 

taceo?TL\  rjh'°;:  theVrEIoil 

pace  Time,  and  both  the  Qiian-  moves  thro’  the  at  the  rate 

mies  ofBlood  wereexaftly  weighed,  of  i ;«  Feet  in  a  Minute ,  andthere- 
varied  b“^r  fore  the  abfolute  Velocity  wherewith 

vaiied  by  fome  unheeded  Ciirum-  the  Blood  would  be  forLd  into  the 
fiances,  this  was  repeated,  until  the  ^orta,  did  it  find  no  Reffllance  is 
(Quantity  of  B^od  which  run  from  fuel,  as  would  make  it  to  move  ,%o 
the  Artery,  to  theQuaniity  ofBlood  Feet  in  a  Minute,  which  is  near  S  i 
hich  lun  from  the  Vein,  was  Feet  in  a  Second  of  Time.  We  mutt 
found  to  be  in  the  fame  Space  of  next  enquire  what  irthe  HeShf 
Time  nearly  as  7  i  to  5  Now  from  which  if  a  Body  falls,  it  wM  ' 
e  Velocity  of  Blood  in  the  J/iatk  acquire  this  given  Velocity  -  for 
Artery  fo  near  the  is  nearly  this  Height  doubled  gives  thTfonS 

the  fame  with  that  tn  the  ^,rta ;  of  the  Cylinder,  whofe  Eafe^t 
nnd  confequently  the  Velocity  with  equal  to  the  Orifice  of  the  i«r 
which  It  flows  out  of  the  lirack  Ar-  and  whofe  Weight  is  etiual  to  the 
teo'  cut  afunder,  is  the  fame  with  abfolute  Force  If  the  H^r 

SeatuUra'*  by  Experiment  S'e  Fore: 

thm’?  w  •’  °”be  Blood  runs  of  Gravity  will  make  a  Body  move 

With  allleTl  Artery  50  Feet  in  a  Second,  which  is  the 

foe  Heir:  M  "  ^  -t  received  from  Velocity  it  acquires  i^  falling  thro’ 
he  Heart.  Now  all  the  Blood  1 5  Feet  ;  and  therefore  this  Velo- 


which  run<!  alnntr  tU  rv  L  .  ^  tiiererore  this  Velo- 

Which  runs  along  the  Ilwk  Artery,  city  is  to  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood 

flow 
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flowing  without  Refiftance  into  the 
Aorta^  as  30  to  6.5  :  but  becaufe 
the  Heights  from  which  Bodies  ac¬ 
quire  given  Velocities,  are  as  the 
Squares  of  the  Velocities,  that  is  as 
^00  1042.25  j  therefore  as  900  to 
43.2,5,  fo  is  15  ^tp  07.4.  This 
Height  doubled  gives  the  1.48,  or 
in  Inches  17.76,  which  is  the 
Height  of  a  Cylinder  of  Blood, 
vvhofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the  Aorta, 
which  we  have  fuppofed  to  be  equal 
to  0.4187  j  and  therefore  the  folid 
Content  is  7.456112,  the  Weight 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  abfolute 
Force  of  the  Heart.  This  Weight 
is  five  Ounces,  and  therefore  the 
Force  of  the  Heart  is  equal  to  the 
Weight  of  five  Ounces. 

But  the  Force  of  the  Heart  (fuppo* 
fing  the  Experiments  on  which  this 
is  found  are  uncertain)  may  be  flill 
found  a  more  eafy  and  fimple  w^ay, 
thus  i  It,  is  demonftrated  by  the 
Writers  of  Mechanicks,  that  if  a 
Body,  whether  fluid  or  folid,  [be 
projefted  from  any  Height,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  horizontal  Direftion,  it  will 
defcribe  by  its  Motion  a  Parabola, 
Vv^hofe  Latus  ReHum  is  ~  4  times 
the  Height  from  which  a  Body  mull: 
fall  to  acquire  the  Velocity  where¬ 
with  it  is  at  firfl:  projedfed.  Upon 
opening  therefore  the  lliack  Artery 
of  a  Dog  laid  in  an  horizontal  Di- 
redion,  and  2,8  Inches  high  from 
the  Ground,  the  Dodor  found  that 
the  Blood  moving  in  the  Parabola 


A  V  C,  touched  the  Ground  at  C, 
which  is  about  three  Feet  diflant 
from  the  Perpendicular  A  B  let  fall 
from  the  Heart.  Now  if  A  D  \3^ 


taken  ~  J  of  the  Latus  R.e5tum  of 
the  Parabola,  it  will  be  the  Height 
from  which  the  Blood  mufl:  fall  to 
acquire  its  Velocity  at  A,  And  be- 
caufe  from  the  Nature  of  a  Para^ 
hola,  the  Redangle  under  the  Latus 
Retlum,  and  the  Altitude  AB  iszz: 
Square  of  BC5  that  is  4  .4  D  -|- 
B  cq,  AT)  A  B-=l 
B  c  q  therefore  AB  :  L  B  C  :  % 

^  B  C  :  A  D,  that  is  28  :  18  : :  i8 
;  11.5.  II  I-  Inches  is  therefore 
the  Height  the  Blood  mufl:  fall  from^ 
to  acquire  the  Velocity  wherewith  it 
is  projeded  by  the  Heart*  But  this 
Height  doubled  gives  the  Length  of 
a  Cylinder,  whofe  Bafe  is  ZI  Ori¬ 
fice  the  Aorta,  and  whofe  Weight  I 
zz:  abfolute  Force  of  the  Heart  ; 
The  Length  of  the  Cylinder  is  there¬ 
fore  23  Inches.  The  Orifice  of  thef  | 
Aorta  of  this  Dog  was  .©96,  and 
therefore  the  folid  Content  of  this  : 
Cylinder  is  2. 208,  which  I  ~  of 
an  Ounce  Hi  Force  of  this  Dog’s 
Heart.  Now  the  Heart  of  this  Dog  1 

weighed  two  Ounces  5  and  Hearts  j 

being  to  one  another  as  their  } 

Weights,  and  fuppofing  that  the  j 

Weight  of  an  ordinary  human  Heart 
is  twelve  Ounces,  then  its  Force 
will  be  almoftiz  8  Ounces.  Sa  j 

that  tho  this  is  fomewhat  more  than 
what  was  bef6re  determined,  yet  it 
is  of  no  great  Moment  in  refped  to 
what  the  Force  in  the  Heart  ufed  to  | 
be  computed.  BorelU  required  a 
Force  in  the  Heart  HI  PrelTure  of 
180000  tt>  Weight  to  move  20  Ifc  of 
Blood  but  this  great  difference  of  > 
his  Calculation  feems  much  to  arife 
from  his  not  diftinguifhing  between 
the  Blood  at  reft,  and  already  in 
motion.  The  Force  of  the  Heart  is 
not  employed  in  moving  any  Quan» 
tity  of  Blood  at  reft,  but  only  to 
continue  it  in  motion  5  which  hov/ 
it  firft  came  by  feems  out  of  human  , 
Capacity  to  determine:  Howevef  | 
this  is  certain,  that  if  the  Rcfiftance  | 

of 
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of  the  Blood  bore  always  the  fame 
Proportion  to  the  Force  of  the  Heart 
that  it  does  now,  that  the  Blood  ne¬ 
ver  could  at  firft  be  put  in  motion 
by  the  Heart.  Now  did  the  Blood 
conftantly  move  forwards,  with  the 
Motion  at  firft  communicated  to  it, 
and  did  the  Coats  of  the  Veft'els 
make  no  Refiftance,  the  pofterior 
Blood  would  not  be  retarded  by  the 
anterior  j  and  the  Force  of  the 
Blood  would  equal  the  entire  Force 
of  the  Mover.  But  becaufe  of  the 
Refiftance  made  by  the  Coats  of  the 
Blood  VefTels,  and  the  Force  which 
is  fpent  in  diftending  them,  the 
Blood  is  continually  retarded  in  its 
Motion  as  it  circulates,  and  would 
I  in  a  fhort  time  ftop,  were  not  the 
j  loft  Motion  made  up  by  a  frefh  Im- 
pulfe  from  the  Heart  5  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Force  of  the  Heart  muft  be 
equal  to  the  Refiftances  the  Blood 
1  meets  with  in  its  Motion  ;  if  it  were 
more,  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood 
would  be  continually  increafing  •  if 
lefs,  it  would  continually  decreafe, 
and  at  laft  ftop.  And  from  hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  was  once  flopped,  ail 
the  Force  of  the  Heart  could  never 
fet  it  moving;  again. 

JHeart  Burn.  See  Cardtalgia. 

Heart  of  a  Tree  :  The  middle  Part 
longitudinally,  is  fo  called. 

Heaty  is  one  of  the  four  prima¬ 
ry  Qualities,  and  very  much  confifts 
in  the  Rapidity  of  Motion  in  the 

I  fmaller  parts  of  Bodies,  and  that  in 

I I  every  way  ;  for  that  the  progreftive 
!  Velocity  of  a  Body  will  not  be  fuf. 

;  Fcient,  we  fee  from  the  Motion  of 
,i  Air  and  Water,  which  grow  never 
the  hotter  for  being  drove  by  Tem- 
pefts.  The  W ritings  of  experimen- 
j  tal  Philofophy  are  full  of  Projed^ 

I  for  difcovering  this  Quality,  and  all 
1  concur  in  thisneceffary  Requifite,  of 
I  the  Parts  being  rapidly  agitated  all 
ways,  and  varioufly  ftruck  againft: 


one  another.  As  to  the  Operation 
of  this  Quality  upon  our  Senfes, 
the  Refult  of  which  we  call  Heat, 
it  isufually  eftimated  by  its  Relation 
to  the  Organs  of  Feeling  i  for  we 
do  not  efteem  any  Body  to  be  hot, 
unlefs  the  Motion  of  its  fmall  Parts 
be  brisk  enough  to  increafe  or  fur- 
pafs  that  of  the  Particles  of  the  Sen¬ 
tient  :  For  if  it  be  more  languid  than 
the  Sentient,we  pronounce  that  Body 
to  be  cold  5  but  if  it  be  more  quick 
in  the  Objed  than  in  the  Sentient, 
we  fay  the  Body  is  hot  5  which 
is  raanifeft  by  Experiment,  becaule 
the  fame  Water  is  frequently  faid  to 
be  hot  or  cold  as  the  Hand  put  into 
it  is  hotter  or  colder.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  conjedures,  that  Flame  is  a 
Fume,  Vapour,  or  Exhalation  heated 
red  hot,  that  is,  fo  as  to  ftiine  ; 
becaufe  Bodies  do  not  flame  without 
emitting  a  copious  Fume,  and  this 
Fume  burns  in  the  Flame.  In  di- 
ftilling  hot  ardent  Spirits,  when  the 
Head  of  the  Still  is  taken  off,  the 
afcending  Vapour  wall  take  fire  at 
the  Flame  of  a  Candle  ;  and  the 
Flame  will  run  along  the  Vapour 
from  the  Candle  to  the  Still.  Some 
Bodies  heated  by  Motion  or  Fermen¬ 
tation,  if  the  Heat  grows  intenfe, 
fume  copioufly  ^  and  if  the  Heat  be 
great  enough,  the  Fumes  will  fhinc 
and  become  Flame.  Ail  flaming 
Bodies  wafte  and  vanifli  into  burn¬ 
ing  Smoke  j  which  Smoke  if  the 
Flame  be  put  out,  is  very  thick  and 
vifiblcjCmd  fometimes  fraells  ftrong- 
ly,  but  in  the  Flame  lofes  its  fmel! 
by  burning  ;  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  Smoke,  the  Flame  is 
of  feveral  Colours.  As  great  Bo¬ 
dies  probably  conferve  their  Heat 
the  longeft  5  fo  the  reafon  ofit  feems 
to  be,  that  their  Parts  heat  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  whence  great  denfe,  and  fix¬ 
ed  Bodies,  when  heated  beyond  fuch 
a  degree,  may  emit  Light  fo  copi¬ 
oufly,  as  by  the  emiffioii  and  re 
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a^ion  of  its  Light,  and  the  reflec¬ 
tions  and  reactions  of  its  Rays  with¬ 
in  its  Pores,  to  grow  ftill  hotter,  till 
it  come  to  fuch  a  Period  of  Heat, 
as  is  that  of  the  Sun  5  whofe  Parts 
are  kept  from  fuming  away  by  the 
vafl:  Weight  and  Denflty  of  the  At- 
mofphere  incumbent  upon  them, 
and  very  ftrongly  prefling  and  con- 
denfing  the  Vapours  which  arife 
from  them  :  for  we  fee  that  Water 
but  moderately  heated,  will  boil 
With  violence  when  the  prefllire  of 
tpe  Atmofphere  is  taken  off  in  the 
ekhauded  Receiver.  And  a  mixture 
of  Tin  and  Lead,  being  placed  on 
a  red-hot  Iron  in  Vacuo,  will  emit 
copious  Fumes,  and  even  fome 
F’ame,  wdiich  yet  in  the  Air  will 
fcarce  vifibly  fmoke.  Heat  condu¬ 
ces  much  to  the  Fluidity  of  Bodies, 
by  leifening  the  Tenacity  of  their 
Parts  ;  for  it  renders  many  Bodies 
fluid,  which  otherwife  are  not  fo  ; 
and  increafes  the  Fluidity  of  tena¬ 
cious  Liquors,  as  of  Honey,  Oil, 
Balfam,  err.  and  by  the  fame  reafon 
leflens  their  refifling  Force.  Dr. 
Halley  hath  fhewn.  That  the  fimple 
A<3:jon  of  the  Sun  is,  as  all  other 
Impulfes  or  Strokes,  more  or  lefs 
forcible,  according  to  the  Sines  of 
the  Angles  of  Incidence,  or  to  the 
Perpendicular  let  fall  on  the  Plane  ; 
whence  the  vertical  B.ay  (bein^  that 
of  the  greateft  Heat)  being  put  for 
Radius,  the  Force  of  the  Sun  on 
the  horizontal  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
will  be  to  that,  as  the  Sine  of  the 
Sun’s  Altitude  at  any  other  time. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  time  of 
the  Continuance  of  the  Sun’s  fhin- 
ing  being  taken  for  a  Bafis,  and  the 
Sines  of  the  Sun’s  Altitudes  ere<3:ed 
thereon  as  Perpendiculars,  and  a 
Curve  drawn  thro’  the  Extremities 
of  thofe  Perpendiculars,  the  Area 
comprehended  fhall  be  proportio¬ 
nate  to  the  Colleftion  of  the  Heat 
of  all  the  Beams  of  the  Sun  in  that 


Space  of  Time.  Hence  it  will  fol¬ 
low  likewife,  that  under  the  Pole 
the  Colledion  of  all  the  Heat  of  a 
tropical  Day  is  proportionate  to  a 
Reftangle  of  the  Sine  of  23  Degrees 
and  a  half  into  24  Hours,  or  the 
Circumference  of  a  Circle  ;  that  is, 
the  Sine  of  25  Degrees  and  a  half 
being  nearly  of  Radius,  as  ,  in¬ 
to  12  Hours;  or,  the  Polar  Heat  is  | 
equal  to  that  of  the  Sun  continuing 
12  Hours  above  the  Horizon  at  53 
Degrees  height,  than  which  the  Sun  j 
is  not  5  Hours  more  elevated  under  i 
the  Equinodial.  But  whereas  the  i 
nature  of  Heat  is  to  remain  in  the 
Subjed,  after  the  Caufe  that  heated 
it  is  removed,  and  particularly  in  the 
Air  5  under  the  Equinodial,  the  j 
twelve  Hours  abfence  of  the  Sun 
does  very  little  flill  the  Motion  im- 
prefled  by  the  pail  Adion  of  his 
Rays,  wherein  Heat  confifts,  before 
he  rifes  again  ;  but  under  the  Pole, 
the  long  Abfence  of  the  Sun  for  fix 
Months,  wherein  the  Extremity  of 
Cold  does  obtain,  has  fo  chill’d  the 
Air,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  frozen, 
and  cannot,  before  the  Sun  has  got 
far  towards  it,  be  any  ways  fenfi- 
ble  of  his  Prefence,  his  Beams  be-  I 
ing  obftruded  by  thick  Clouds,  and 
perpetual  Fogs  and  Mifts.  But  the 
differing  degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold 
in  differing  Places,  depend  in  a 
great  meafurc  upon  the  Accidents  [ 
of  Situation,  with  regard  to  Moun-  | 
tains  or  Valleys,  and  the  Soil.  The  I 
firfl:  greatly  help  to  chill  the  Air  by  | 
the  Winds  which  come  over  them,  | 
and  which  blow  in  Eddies  thro’  the  j 
Levels  beyond  :  and  as  to  Soils,  i 
fome  retain  the  Heat  much  more  ^  i' 
than  others,  as  the  Sands  in  Africa, 
yirahia,  and  fuch-like  Defarts,  make 
the  Heat  of  Summer  incredible  to 
thofe  who  have  not  felt  it. 

Hehe,  This  Word  is  ufed 

in  three  different  Significations,  viza 
for  the  firfl  Hair  appearing  about 

th© 
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<tne  genital  Parts ;  for  the  Parts 
themfelves  5  but  more  judly  for  that 
Time  of  Youth,  at  which  it  firft 
appears  j  whence  Cuftom  hath  ap¬ 
propriated  it  almofl  folely  at  the  lat¬ 
ter,  or  to  fignify  Youth  in  general. 

HeHickj  from  Habitus ,  a 

Habit  ;  may  ftriftly  be  applied  to 
any  thing  that  is  become  habitual : 
but  it  is  only  joined  to  that  kind  of 
Fever  which  is  flow  and  continual, 
and  ending  in  a  Confumption. 
This  is  the  Revevfe  of  thofe  Fevers 
which  arife  from  a  Plethora ^  or  too 
great  a  Fullnefs  from  obArucfion, 
becaufe  it  is  attended  with  too  lax  a 
State  of  the  excretory  Paflages,  and 
generally  thofe  of  the  Skin,  where¬ 
by  fo  much  runs  off  as  leaves  not 
reflffance  enough  in  the  contradile 
VefTels  to  keep  them  fufficiently 
diftended,  fo  that  they  vibrate  oft- 
ner,  agitate  the  Fluids  the  more,  and 
I  keep  them  thin  and  hot.  The  Re- 
j  medy  is  in  giving  a  firmer  Tone  to 
j  the  Solids,  and  laying  more  load 
I  upon  the  Fluids  by  a  better  Con- 
fiftence,  with  Balfamicks,  Aggluti- 
nent,  and  Food  of  the  beft  Nou- 
I'ifhment. 

Heleniumf  Eltcampane,  or  Enula. 
Campanuy  is  thus  called,  from  its 
great  Plenty  in  the  Iflandof  St.  He¬ 
lena,  as  fome  fay  ;  and  others  give 
different  reafons  for  this  Name,  too 
fiditious  for  any  ferious  regard. 

Heliochr^fum,  from  Sol^ 

;  the  Sun,  and  Aurum,  Gold, 

is  any  Flower  of  a  yellow  Colour  ; 
but  is  more  peculiar  to  the  Sun- 
Flower. 

Hellotropium^  from  jiA/©*,  Sol^ 
the  Sun,  and  'verto,  to  turn  5 

is  a  Name  given  to  all  Plants  that 
:  turn  towards  the  Sun,  but  more 
particularly  the  Turnfol,  or  Sun- 
'  Flower. 

Helix.  See  Ear. 

^  Helminthes^  eApt/{/Qcc,fignifies  any 
f  kind  of  Worms,  whence 
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Helmimhagogutn,  from  the  for^ 
mer,  and  duco,  to  drive  j  is 

any  Medicine  that  expels  Worms. 

Heloldes,  sAc/cT'sk,  the  fame  alfo 
as  TVtpco  is  a  particular  kind  of 
Fever  attended  with  colliquative 
Sweats,  and  hath  at  the  fame  times 
the  Tongue  dry  and  hardi  Some 
take  the  Anglicus  Sudor,  which  was 
epidemical,  and  deferibed  by  the 
Lord  Ferulam,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Henry  the  Vllth’s  Reign,  to  have 
been  of  this  kind. 

Hemerilopia,  d,  is  a. 

Liftemper  juft  taken  notice  of  by 
Galm,  IntrodutL  Cap.  XV.  m 
Pr  'inc.  but  not  afterwards  mention¬ 
ed,  wherein  a  Perfon  cou’d  fe6 
only  by  Day-light,  in  oppofitioii 
to  the  vvygTdA&omidL,  W'herein  the 
Patient  can  fee  only  by  Night. 

Elemicrania,  from  femis, 

half,  and  KfyJioV',  Cranium,  the 
Skull,  or  Head  j  is  a  Pain  that  af- 
feds  only  one  part  of  the  Head  at 
a  time. 

Hemina,  an  antient  meaftire^  of 
different  Contents  in  different  Na¬ 
tions  5  but  now  ufed  in  Medicine  to 
fignify  about  ten  Ounces  in  Meafure. 

Hemiplegia,  from  femis, 

half,  and  <iffKm(Tcoy  percutio,  to  ftrike 
or  feize  5  is  a  Palfy,  or  any  nervous 
Affedion  relating  thereunto,  that 
feizes  one  Side  at  a  time,  from  fome 
partial  Diforder  of  the  nervous  SyA 
tern.  Sqq  Palfy. 

Hemlfphere,  from  the  faille^  and 
Globus^  a  Ball  or  Circle, 
is  the  half  of  a  Globe  when  ’tis  fup- 
pofed  to  be  cut  thro’  its  Center  in  the 
Plane  of  one  ofitsgreateft  Circles. 

Hepar.  See  Jecur^ 

Hepar  Uterinum.  See  Placenta^ 

Hepatick  Flux,  is  a  bilious  Loofe- 
nefs,  occafioned  by  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  Choler. 

Hepatick  "ein.  See  Veins. 

Herb,  See  Plant, 
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Herba  SanHi  Pauli,  by  fome  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Herba  Paralytica,  is  com¬ 
monly  taken  to  be  the  Primrofe  j 
but  for  what  Reafon  it  hath  obtain¬ 
ed  this  Signification  does  not  appear. 

Herba  Salutaris,  fome  have 
thought  fit  thus  to  call  the  White 
Thorn,  upon  a  Suppofition  that 
our  Saviour  was  crowned  with  it  in 
Derifion,  when  he  fufFered  upon  the 
Crofs  ;  And  Diftindlions  annexed 
to  this  Word  on  like  Conceits  are 
endlefs. 

Herculeus  Morbus.  The  Epilep- 
fy  is  thus  called,  from  the  Terror  of 
its  Attacks,  and  Difficulty  of  Cure. 
Some  Medicines  alfo  upon  the  fame 
Foundation,  have  been  called  Her¬ 
culean,  in  order  to  denote  their  un¬ 
common  Force  j  but  fuch  Conceits 
are  now  much  in  negled. 

Hereditary  Difeafe,  is  fuch  as  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  Parents  in  the 
firfl:  Rudiments  of  the  Foetus,  which 
is  the  Origin  of  many  Chronick 
Cafes. 

Hermaphrodite,  is  generally  un- 
derftood  to  be  a  Perfon  where  there 
is  a  Confufion  of  Sexes,  by  a  Par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  genital  Parts  of 
both.  But  there  feems  no  more  of 
Truth  in  this,  than  that  fome  Fe¬ 
males  have  their  Clitoris  of  an  un¬ 
common  fize  ;  and  which  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  from  lafcivious  Titilla- 
tions,  and  Fridions,  as  in  the  noto¬ 
rious  Inftance  of  the  two  Nuns  at 
Rotne. 

Hermetick  Art :  Chymiflry  is  thus 
called,  from  Hermes,  or  Alercury, 
whom  they  Vvdll  have  to  be  the  firft 
Inventor  of  it. 

Hermetic al  Philo fophy,  or 

Hermetical  Phyjick,  is  that  which 
is  direded  by  chymical  Reafonings, 
upon  the  Principles  of  Salt,  Sulphur, 
and  Mercury. 

Hermetical  Seal,  or  to  feal  any 
thing  Hermetically,  is  to  heat  the 
Keck  of  a  Glafs  till  it  is  juft  ready 
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to  melt,  and  then  with  a  Pair  of  hoe 
Pincers  to  twift  it  clofe  together. 

Hernia,  is  any  kind  Or  Rupture 
whatfoever,  and  is  diverfify’d  by  the 
Name  of  the  Part  affede'd.  As, 

Hernia  Scrotalis,  is  when  the  Tef- 
tides  are  diftended  beyond  their  na¬ 
tural  Size  j  which  happens  by  Brui- 
fes,  and  a  too  free  ufe  of  Venery, 
And, 

Hernia  Uteri,  is  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  for  the  fame  as  Procidentia. 
Uteri,  xjyc. 

Herpes,  is  a  cutaneous  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  two  kinds  j  Miliaris,  or 
Pujiularis,  which  is  like  Millet-Seed 
upon  the  Skin,  and  itches  j  and  Ex- 
cedens,  which  is  more  corrofive  and 
penetrating,  fo  as  to  form  little  Ul¬ 
cers,  if  not  timely  taken  care  of. 

Heterogeneous,  from  alte- 

rum,  another,  and  yiy©-.  Genus, 
Kind.  This  is  a  Term  of  a  very 
lax  Signification,  and  by  the  Chy- 
mifts  is  come  to  ferve  almoft  for 
any  thing  they  do  not’  underftand  ; 
fo  that  all  Differences  or  Inaptitude 
to  Mixture  between  any  Bodies  is 
from  their  Heterogeneity  of  Parts. 
But  fo  far  as  this  Term  may  be  made 
ufe  of  to  convey  any  diftind  Signi¬ 
fication,  muft  be  done  by  confider- 
ing  natural  Bodies  under  different 
Sortnients,  according  as  they  are  di¬ 
verfify’d  by  Figure,  Bulk,  Motion, 
and  their  more  fenfible  Properties  : 
So  that  thofe  of  different  Sortments 
are  heterogeneous  to  one  another, 
and  the  Parts  of  the  fame  Sortment 
are  homogeneous,  from  o^oj,  Jimi- 
lis,  like,  and  the  latter  Part  as  be¬ 
fore.  Thus  the  Divifions  Chymiflry 
makes  of  Bodies  into  Oils,  Salts, 
Spirits,  cT'r.  may  be  reckoned  in  re- 
fped  to  one  another  heterogeneous, 
tho  the  Parts  of  each  Divifion  are 
amongfl  themfelves  homogeneous. 
In  fhort,  they  are  two  hard  Words 
that  ferve  frequently  for  the  Refuges 
of  Ignorance ;  elfe  the  common 
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Terms  of  Like  and  Unlike  might 
ferve  for  the  fame  Purpofes,  when 
there  is  really  any  diftind  Meaning 
intended  to^be  communicated  by  the 
Speaker  ;  becaule  the  latter  is  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  reftrained  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  Properties  or  Accidents  of  the 
Bodies  under  Confideration,  as  the 
former. 

i  Heteror'ythmoSy  is  made  by  Galen 
i  a  Species  of  the  which  is 

I  any  Irregularity  of  the  Pulfe,  this 
1  reftraining  it  to  that  particular  fort, 
where  it  beats  like  one  of  a  greater 
orlelTer  Age  j  as  if  a  Child  hath  a 
Pulfe  like  one  more  advanc’d  in 
Years,  or  the  contrary. 

Hidroticky  a  Medicine  that  pro¬ 
motes  fweat,from  IS^^co^yfadoryCwe^u 
'  Hiera  Picra^  A  particular  Coni- 
poiition  of  Aloes  and  Spices,  is  fo 
called  from  the  fuppofed  Excellency 
of  its  Virtues  ;  the  Words 
fan^lay  and  amara^  figni- 

'  fying  the  holy  Bitter.  The  Hiera 
hath  alfo  for  the  fame  Reafon  been 
given  to  divers  Compofitions,  by 
Logadius,  Ruffksy  Archigenes,  and 
others,  at  large  deferibed  by  AEgine- 
tuSy  Lib.  VII.  chap.  8.  but  they 
are  all  difeontinued  in  the  prefent 
Praftice. 

HieroglyphickSy  were  certain  Cha- 
raders  faid  to  be  introduced  into 
Medicine  from  Hermes  TrifmigefiaSy 
of  myfterious  Import  and  Efficacy  j 
i  f6me  Dealers  alfo  in  Chiromancy^ 
have  given  the  fame  Term  to  thofe 
Lines  of  the  Hand,  from  which 
they  pretend  to  foretel  any  thing  re¬ 
lating  to  a  Perfon’s  Fortune  :  But 
thefe  Juggles  are  now  defpifed. 

Hippocratica  Facies.  See  Facies 
■  Hippocratica. 

Hippocrates^s  Sleeve  :  A  woollen 
iBag,  made  by  joining  the  two  op- 
fite  Angles  of  a  fquare  Piece  of  Flan¬ 
nel,  in  the  form  of  a  Pyramid,  ufed 
to  (drain  Syrups  and  Decoddions  for 
Clarification. 

Hi^fpuris,  iTT'iriset^,  is  by  the  an- 


tient  Writers  in  Botany  ufed  forth® 
fame  Plant  as  the  Equifetum  j  but  is 
alfo  by  Hippocrates  applied  to  fuch 
Diford  ers  as  are  apt  to  proceed  from 
much  riding  5  as  Debility  and  Weep» 
ing  of  the  genital  Parts. 

Hipptis,  is  an  AfFedion  of  the 
Eyes  that  makes  them  (hake  and 
tremble  fo  as  to  reprefent  Objeds 
in  the  like  kind  of  Motion  as  when 
on  Horfeback,  from  Equus, 

a  Horfe. 

HiroiSj  every  one  knows  properly 
to  fignify  a  Goat  5  but  becaufe  that 
Creature  is  remarkable  for  its  Sala¬ 
city,  and  Inclination  to  Venery, 
fome  Phyfical  Writers  have  thought 
fit  to  apply  Hircojiy  to  Perfons  of 
like  Difpofitions  j  efpecially  thofe 
juft  come  to  Puberty,or  full  Growth, 

Homogeneous.  See  Heterogeneous,. 

Homotonosy  oiJ.orovQ'y  equal,  or 
rather  equable,  is  faid  of  fuch  Df- 
fiempers  as  keep  a  conftant  Tenor^ 
of  Rife,  State,  and  Declenfion,  and 
is  particularly  applied  by  Galen  to 
thofe  continued  Fevers  which  are  by 
others  alfo  called  ctKyLA^tnAiy  Ac-’ 
majiicky  lafi;  deferibed  by  Bellini  de 
Febr. 

HorofcopCy  (;o(ya-K,o'7rQ-y  was  one 
who  pretended  to  tell  from  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Plant,  what  celefiial  In« 
fluence  it  was  under,  and  what  Vir« 
tues  from  thence  obtained  ;  but  Ga¬ 
len  in  his  time,  took  notice  of  fuch 
with  Derifion.  It  is  fince  become 
alfo  a  Term  amongft  AfirologerS;, 
of  not  much  better  Repute. 

Horror^  ftridly  fignifies  fuch  an 
Excefs  of  Fear  as  makes  a  Perfon. 
tremble  j  but  in  Phyfick  it  fignifies 
fuch  a  Shuddering  or  Quivering  as 
precedes  an  Ague  Fit  ;  and  is  often 
joined  with  Rifrores  and  Lumbagines. 
Thro*  Ignorance  of  this  Acceptation, 
fome  have  underftood  Fear  to  be 
accounted  by  fome  Authors  amongd 
the  antecedent  Symptoms  of  fome 
Diftempers.  And  a  pretending 
Tranflator  has  particularly  made  this 
P  2  Blun>? 
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.Blunder  in  Dr.  Sydenham  on  the 
Gout. 

Hortus^  figniTying  n  Garden,  fome 
Writers,  as  Rolfinktus,  Macreen^ 
and  others  have  thought  fit  to  apply 
it  to  the  Privy-Parts  of  a  Woman. 

Humertis,  See  Scapula* 

Humidity,  is  that  Quality  which 
we  call  Moifiure,  or  the  Power  of 
wetting  other  bodies,  which  fome 
Liquors  and  Fluids  are  endued  with  ; 
and  it  differs  very  much  from  Fluidi¬ 
ty,  dependmg  altogether  on  the  Con- 
gruity  of  the  component  Particles  of 
any  Liquor  to  the  Pores  or  Surfaces 
of  fuch  particular  Bodies  as  it  is*  ca¬ 
pable  of  adhering  to.  Thus  Quick- 
filver  is  not  a  moift  Liquor  in  re- 
fpeff  to  our  Hands  or  Clothes,  and 
many  other  things  it  wiP  not  flick 
tO;  but  it  may  be  called  fo  in  re¬ 
ference  to  Gold,  Tin,  or  Lead,  to 
whofe  Surfaces  it  will  prefently  ad¬ 
here.  And  even  Water  itfelf  that 
wets  almofit  every  thing,  and  is  the 
great  Standard  of  Moifliu'e  and  Hu¬ 
midity,  is  not  capable  of  wetting 
every  thing  ;  for  it  Bands  and  runs 
eafily  off  in  globular  Drops  on  the 
Leaves  of  Cabbages  and  many  o- 
ther  Plants :  and  it  will  not  wet  the 
Feathers  of  Ducks,  Swans,  and  o- 
ther  Water-Fowl.  And  that  the 
Texture  only  may  caufe  the  Fluid  to 
be  humid,  is  plain,  becaufc  neither 
Quickfilver  alone,  Lead,  or  Bif. 
muth  will  flick  upon  Glafs ;  yet  be¬ 
ing  mixed  together,  they  will  form 
a  Mafs  that  will  do  fo  :  as  is  plain 
from  fuch  a  Compofition  being  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  foliating  Lookins- 
Glaffe.^ 

Humldum  Radicale,  Radical  Moif- 
ture ;  which  fee. 

Humllls  Mufculus.  See  Eye, 

Humor,  in  a  lax  Senfe  mav  be 
taken  far  any  Fluid  5  biitPhyficians 
reflrain  it  chiefly  to  thofe  of  animal 
Bodies,  and  underfiand  by  it,  in  the 
largefl:  Acceptation  within  that  Re- 
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ftridion,  all  the  Juices  contained  in 
Canals,  or  Veffels  ;  and  which  are 
diftinguiflied  from  one  another,  by 
fome  manifefl:  Qualities,  as  healthful, 
vitiated,  fanguine,  cholerick,  and 
the  like,  according  to  their  different  j 
Confiflences,  and  Principles.  But , 
Helmont  thinks  fit  to  ridicule  the  : 
Followers  of  Gale?i,  who  affign’d  . 
fome  different  Humours,  for  the 
compounding  Parts  of  the  Blood  j  j 
but  how  juftly,  we  leave  others  to  1 
determine. 

Humores  in  Secund'mls,  See  Am-'  - 
mm. 

Eiumours  of  the  Eye.  See  Eye. 

Hunger.^  is  an  animal  Appetite,  , 
arifingfrom  an  uneafy  Senfation  at:J 
Stomach  for  Food.  When  the  Sto-  - 
mach  is  empty  and  the  Fibres  in  i 
their  natural  Tenfity,  they  drawupc 
fo  clofe  as  to  rub  againfl  each  o-i 
ther,  fo  as  to  make  that  Senfation 
but  when  they  are  diftended  withii 
Food,  it  is  again  removed  j  unlefsp 
when  a  Perfon  fafleth  fo  long,  asi- 
for  want  of  Spirits  or  nervous  Fluid,, 
to  have  thofe  Fibres  grow  too  flaccid!-^ 
to  corrugate,  and  then  we  fay  a  Per--^ 
fon  has  fafted  away  his  Stomach., 
And  as  this  is  occafioned  by  the  At¬ 
trition  of  the  Coats  of  the  Stomach^ 
againfl:  each  other,  Thirft,  when  noti» 
mixed  with  Hunger,  feems  to  differs 
in  nothing  elfe  but  too  fenfible  ans 
Attrition  of  the  Food  in  the  Sto-» 
mach  againfl:  its  Sides,  for  want  ofii 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Molflure.i^ 
For  the  thinner  part  of  the  Foodit 
will  wafh  over  the  Pylorus  firft,  andi«f 
thereby  often  occafions  a  Supply  tor 
dilute  the  Remainder.  And  this  isiii 
the  Appetite  of  Thirft. 

Hydatides,  from  Aquai-\ 

Water,  and^L©-,  Appea-ii 

ranee  ;  are  little  tranfparent  Blad-i: 
ders  of  Water  in  any  Part:  mofti! 
common  in  dropfical  Perfons,  fron^: 
a  Diftention  or  Rupture pf the  Lym-* 
phaduSls for  they  happen  moftly  I 
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in  Parts  abounding  with  thofe  Vef- 
felsj  efpecially  in  the  Liver,  Lungs, 
Mefentery  and  Uterus,  the  latter  of 
I  which  Ruyfch  gives  an  Inftance, 
Cent,  An  at.  Ch'ir,  Ohf.  5^.  wherein 
it  was  hardly  any  thing  but  a  Col- 
leftion  of  thefe  Bladders  :  Hence 
likewife  fome  Writers  apply  the, 
Term  Hydatifm  to  a  particular 
Sound  made  by  Tumours  like  that 
of  included  Water  ;  tho  more  anti- 
ently  this  Term  exprelTed  a  particu¬ 
lar  Tumour  upon  the  Eye-Lids,  that 
was  almofl;  tranfparent,  like  a  Pearl. 

Hydragogue,  from  Aqua, 

Water,,  and  dmo,  to  draw,  is 
filch  a  Medicine  as  occafions  the 
Difcharge  of  watry  Humours  5  which 
I!  is  generally  the  Cafe  of  the  ftronger 
y  Catharticks,  becaufe  they  fhakemoft 
H  forcibly,  by  their  Vellications,  the 
1.  Bowels  and  their  Appendages,  fo  as 
i  to  fqueeze  out  Water  enough  to 

V  make  the  Stools  feem  to  be  little  elfe. 

Hydrargyros, 

r  Argentum  Vivum^  and 

1  by  the  Chymifts  Mercury,  is  the 
common  Quickfilver. 

:  Hydraulics,  is  that  Part  of  Me- 

7  chanicks  which  confiders  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Fluids,  and  particularly  of 
'■  Water. 

Hydrocele,  from  vJh)?,  Aqua, 
li  and  KYikn,  Tumor,  Swelling  5  is  pro- 
![  perly  any  watry  Swelling,  but  is  ufed 
a  only  for  that  of  the  Scrotum  :  as, 

I  Hydrocephalum,  from  the  former, 
j|  and  •^fpcLKn,  Caput,  the  Head  5  is 
when  the  Head  is  Buffed  and  foft 

V  with  Water  ;  which  is  the  Cafe  of 
t|  many  Children,  and  increafes  till 

!  they  die  convulfed,  if  not  reme- 
died  :  which  is  not  to  be  done 
fj  without  fevere  Bliftering  upon  the 
^  Sutures,  It  is  called  the  Head- 
;i  Dropfy, 

Hydromel,  from  the  former,  and 
Mel,  Honey ;  a  Compofition  of 
/(!  Water  and  Honey, 

Hydropege,  from  the  former,  and 
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Tons,  a  Spring  5  is  Spring- 

Water. 

Hydrophobia,  from  the  former, 
and  (poCico,  timeo^  to  fear  3  is  a  fear 
of  Water,  called  alfo  for  that  rea- 
fon,  AquA  Vavor  :  but  applied  only 
in  thofe  difmal  Symptoms  that  fol¬ 
low  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog  j  and 
amongB:  which  the  dread  of  Water 
is  the  moft  remarkable.  Frequent 
Immerfion  in  cold  Water,  before 
the  Venom  fhews  it  felf,  which  is 
fometimes  a  great  many  Days,  is 
reckon’d  the  beft,  if  not  the  only 
Remedy.  4 

.  Hydropick,  one  that  is  troubled 
with  a  Dropfy  ;  alfo  a  Medicine 
contrived  for  that  Diftemperj  and^ 

Hydrotick  fignifies  the  fame. 

Hydrops^  a  Dropfy,  from  the 
fame  Derivation  j  becaufe  Water  is 
the  mod  vifible  Caufe  of  the  Did 
temper.  It  is  from  too  lax  a  Tone 
of  the  Solids,  whereby  Digeftion  is 
weakened,  and  all  the  Parts  Buffed 
beyond  meafure.  The  Cure  con- 
fiBs  in  Evacuation,  and  Brengthning 
the  Fibres  of  the  whole  Body, 

Hydrops  ad  Matulam,  from  Ma-> 
tula,  fignifying  a  Chamber-Pot,  or 
a  Urinal,  is  a  Diabetes  j  which  fee. 

Hydrojlaticks,  is  what  relates  to 
the  Gravities  and  Equilibria  of  Li¬ 
quors  3  and  alfo  comprehends  the 
Art  of  weighing  Bodies  in  Water, 
in  order  to  eBimate  their  fpecifick: 
Gravities.  There  are  feveral  Parts 
of  the  animal  Mechanifm,  efpecially 
the  Circulation  and  Secretion,  which 
cannot  be  underBood  but  by  fome 
PrAcognita  from  hence  5  the  beB 
Writers  therefore  on  tliiis  Subjedt 
ought  to  be  conflilted.  There  is 
room  here  only  to  recite  fome  of 
the  moB  ufeful  Heads  of  this  Part  of 
phyfical  Knowledge  5  as 

1.  The  upper  Parts  of  all  Fluids 
prefs  upon  the  lower, 

2.  A  lighter  Fluid  may  gravitate 
or  prefs  upon  a  heavier, 

f  5  J.  If 
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5.  If  a  Body  contiguous  to  the 
Water  be  altogether,  or  in  part, 
lower  than  the  upper  Surface  of  the 
Water,  the  lower  part  of  the  Body 
will  be  preffed  upwards  by  the  Wa¬ 
ter  which  toucheth  it  beneath. 

4,  To  account  for  the  rifing  of 
Water  in  Pumps,  ct'c.  there  needs 
only  a  competent  Weight  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  Fluid. 

The  PrefTure  of  an  external 
Fluid  is  able  to  keep  an  heterogene¬ 
ous  Liquor  fufpended  in  the  fame 
Height  in  feveral  Pipes,  tho  they  be 
of  different  Diameters. 

6.  If  a  Body  be  placed  under 
Water,  with  Its  uppermofl;  Surface 
parallel  to  the  Horizon,  the  dired 
PrefTure  which  it  fuftains  is  no  more 
than  that  of  a  Column  of  Water, 
having  the  horizontal  Superficies  of 
the  Body  for  its  Bafe,  and  the  per¬ 
pendicular  Depth  of  the  Water  for 
its  height.  And  if  the  Water  that 
leans  on  the  Body  be  contained  in 
Pipes  open  at  both  Ends,  thePreflure 
of  the  Water  is  to  be  eftimated  by 
the  Weight  of  a  Pillar  of  Water, 
whofe  Bafe  is  equal  to  the  lower  O- 
i'ifice  of  the  Pipe,  and  its  Height  e- 
qual  to  a  Perpendicular,  reaching 
from  thence  to  the  Top  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter;  tho  the  Pipe  be  much  inclined 
any  way,  or  tho  it  be  ever  fo  irregu¬ 
larly  fnaped,  and  much  broaded  in 
fonie  otherPlacesthan  at  the  Bottom. 

7.  A  Body  immerfed  in  a  Fluid, 
fuffains  a  lateral  PrefTure  from  the 
Fluid,  which  alfo  increafeth  as  the 
Body  is  placed  deeper  beneath  the 
Surface  of  the  Fluid. 

8.  The  Afcent  of  Water  in  Sy¬ 
phons,  and  its  flowing  thro’  them, 
may  be  explicated  without  having 
recourfe  to  an  Abhorrence  of  a  Va¬ 
cuum,  from  the  external  PrefTure  of 
forae  other  Fluid, 

9.  The  mod:  folid  Body,  that 
will  fink  by  its  ov/n  Weight  at  the 
Surface,  yet  if  it  be  placed  at  a 
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greater  Depth  than  that  of  twenty 
times  its  own  thickners,will  not  fink, 
if  its  Defcent  be  not  aflifled  by  the 
incumbent  Water. 

10.  If  a  Veffel  be  filled  withWa- 
ter,  or  any  other  Liquor,  whofe 
Surface  is  capable  of  being  even,  it 
will  continue  fo  till  difturbed  by  an 
external  Caufe. 

11.  If  a  Body  fpecifically  lighter 
than  a  Fluid  be  immerfed  in  that 
Fluid,  if  Vv^ill  rife  with  a  Force  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  Excefs  of  Gravity 
in  the  Fluid. 

12.  If  a  Body  heavier  than  the 
Fluid  be  immerfed,  it  will  fink  with 
a  Force  proportionable  to  the  Ex¬ 
cefs  of  its  Gravity. 

13.  Fluids  when  prefs’d,  prefs 
undiquaqm ,  on  all  fides. 

14.  Weights  which  force  out  of 
the  fame  Tube  equal  Quantities  of 
the  fame  Fluid,  are  to  one  another 
as  the  Squares  of  the  Times  in  which 
the  Fluid  is  forced  out :  But  if  the 
Times  are  equal  in  which  the  fame 
Quantity  of  the  Fluid  is  forced  out 
thro’  unequal  Tubes,  then  the  Pow¬ 
ers  are  reciprocally  as  the  Orifices  of 
the  Tubes ;  and  therefore  Powers 
which  thruft  out  the  fame  Quantity 
of  a  Fluid  thro’  unequal  Tubes,  are 
to  one  another  in  a  reciprocal  Pro¬ 
portion,  compounded  of  the  Squares 
of  the  Times  and  of  the  Orifices  of 
the  Tubes. 

Hygleiaf  from  uyiafivco,  hene  va~ 
leoy  to  be  well ;  is  a  good  State  of 
Health.  The  Poets'Jiave  fancy’d  a 
Goddefs  under  this  Appellation  ; 
and  Inftitutioii- Writers  are  almofl: 
as  ficlitious  and  unintelligible,  when 
they  define  what  is  meant  hereby  ; 
but  thofe  that  will  be  contented 
with  plain  Senfe,  may  underftand  by 
Health,  a  due  Velocity  of  the  Blood 
in  the  Arteries  and  Veins  of  a  living 
Body, as  Difeafe  was  before  defcrib’d 
to  be  that  due  Velocity  loft  :  hence 
Hygieina^  is  that  part  of  Phyfick 

which 
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which  teaches  the  Prefervation  of 
Health. 

HygrofcopCf  is  an  Inftrument  to 
fhew  the  Moifture  and  Drynefs  of 
the  Air;  and  to  meafure  and  efti- 
mate  the  Quantity  of  either  Ex¬ 
treme.  There  are  various  Methods 
of  doing  this,  but  the  ordinary  Con¬ 
trivances  with  Whip-Cord  are  the 
eafied  and  beft,  as  they  infallibly 
fhorten  and  lengthen,  as  the  Air 
grows  moifter  and  dryer.  How  far 
the  earlieft  Notices  of  Changes  of 
this  kind  may  be  made  ufe  of  by  a 
Phyfician  in  many  Cafes,  the  Skil¬ 
ful  alone  can  be  Judges. 

Hylar chick  Principle,  is  a  Term 
introduced  by  Dr.  Hen.  More,  in 
his  Enchirid.  Metaphyf.to  fignify  an 
univerfal  Spirit  in  the  World  ;  but 
he  hath  no  Followers  in  fuch  myfte- 
rious  DiftinHions,  Mr.  Boyle 
very  early  overthrown  his  Dodrine 
upon  this  Head. 

Hymen.  See  Generation  Parts 

proper  to  Women. 

Hyoides.  See  Tongue. 

Hyothryoides.  See  Larynx. 

Hyper c at harfis,  from  oVsp,  fu- 
pra,  over  or  above,  and 
purgo,  to  purge ;  is  when  a  Medi¬ 
cine  has  purg’d  to  excefs. 

Hyper-Cryjis,  from  the  fame,  and 
Keiveo,  fecerno,  to  feparate  ;  is  a 
critical  Excretion  above  meafure  ; 
as  when  a  Fever  terminates  in  a 
Loofenefs,  the  Humours  may  flow 
offfafter  than  the  Strength  can  bear; 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 

Hyperfcarcofis,  from  uVe?,  fuper, 
above,  and  Caro,  Flefli ;  more 
Flefh  than  needful,  or  Excrefcencies 
of  Flefh,  generally  on  the  Lips  of 
Wounds,  which  Surgeons  call  Fun- 
gush,  from  their  refemblance  to 
Mufhrooms. 

Hypnotick,  from  Somnus^ 

Sleep;  is  any  Medicine  that  induces 
Sleep  ;  which  fee,  and  Narcoticks. 

Hypocatharfis^  from  yV?,  fub^ 
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under,  and  tLeL^cti^eo, purge,  to  purge, 
is  when  a  Medicine  does  not  work 
fo  much  as  was  expeded,  or  but 
very  little. 

Hypocauflum,  from  uVo,  fuh,  un¬ 
der,  and  uro,  to  burn  ;  is  a 

Stove,  or  Hot-Houfe,  or  any  fuch 
like  Contrivance. 

Hypociftis.  Schroder  fays,  this  is 
the  Juice  of  a  Sprout  which  fhoots 
out  from  the  Root  of  the  Cifius,  not 
unlike  Mifletoe  of  the  Oak.  It 
is  blackifh,  and  fhines  Kke  the  beft 
Spanifh  Juice  of  Liquorice.  It  is 
reckon’d  more  powerful  in  its  aflrin- 
gent  Qualities  than  the  Acacia  ;  but 
it  is  but  little  ufed. 

Hypochondriack  Regions,ftom  yVo, 
fuh,  under,  and  Cartilago, 

a  Cartilage  ;  that  is,  the  two  Re- 
gions  lying  on  each  fide  the  Car^ 
tilago  Enfiformis,  and  thofe  of  the 
Ribs,  and  the  tip  of  the  Breafl:  j 
which  have  in  one  the  Liver,  and 
in  the  other  the  Spleen.  Hence  Dif- 
orders  of  thofe  efpecially  of 

the  Spleen,  are  called  the 

Hypochondriacal  AjfePtion  |  (ree 
Hyfiertcal  AfiSiion)  and 

Hypocgndriacal  Medicines,  are 
fuch  as  are  calculated  againft  fuch 
Diforders. 

Hypogafirium,  from  v'Tto,  fuh, 
under,  and  Venter^  a  Belly  5 

is  that  Region  of  the  Belly  reaching 
from  three  Inches  below  the  Navel 
to  the  Os  Puhis  and  Groins. 

Hypogafirick  Artery. - -  p'ems. 

See  Artery—.  ,  mVeins. 

Hypoglojfum,  from  vto,  fuh  ter, 
under,  and  yKafTtrct,  Lingua,  the 
Tongue.  See  Ranula. 

Hypopyon,  is  a  Golledion  of  Pus 
under  the  Tunica  Cornea  of  the  Eye* 

Hypofphagma,  in  an  Extravafa-^ 
tion  of  the  Blood  in  the  Eye,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  fome  external  Injury^* 

^  Hypojlafis  Vrinsi^  is  tb«  thick  Se-» 
diments  in  Urine. 

Hypojlatical  Principljesy  Som^ 

?  4  Chy^ 
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Chyniifts,  and  particulatly 

fus,  fo  called  the  three  Chymical 

ones.  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury. 

Hypothefis,  from  vVoriQ})///,  fup~ 
pono^  to  fuppofe,  lignifies  ftridly 
any  Conjedure  or  Supj^oftion  ad¬ 
vanced  j  blit  in  a  large  Senfe.  It  is 
a  way  of  Reafoning  upon  fome- 
what  fuppofed,  that  cannot  of  it 
felt  be  proved  j  or  for  difpatch,  is 
taken  for  granted.  Eut  this  way  of 
Reafoning  has  of  late  been  juftly  ex¬ 
ploded  in  Phyfick,  becaufe  that  ar¬ 
gues  from  demonftrable  Principles, 
which  our  Senfes  are  Vfitneffes  to, 
and  will  not  allow  any  thing  fuppo- 
lititious,  unlefs  fometimes  for  Argu¬ 
ment  fake. 

Hyjierick  ^ffhcltons,  from  viTipA, 
Uterus,  the  Womb;  are  Diforders 
of  the  Womb  that  bring  the  whole 
nervous  Syftem  frequently  into  Dif¬ 
ord  er  therewith  :  And, 

Hyjierick  Remedies,  are  Medicines 
calculated  againfl;  ftich  Diforders, 
which  are  either  dulcia  or  foetida, 
fweet  or  ftinking:  but  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  fuch  as  Musk,  Ambergreafe, 
and  the  like,  there  are  very  few  with 
whom  they  will  agree.  Diforders 
of  the  Womb,  all  which  are  called 
hyflerical  Affections,  arife  from  too 
titillating,  or  too  uneafy  Senfations  r 
The  former  proceed  from  that  Irri¬ 
tation  of  the  Nerves,  which  the 
Make  and  Secretion  of  thofe  Parts 
have  naturally  fubjeCted  them  to  ; 
this  in  fome  forts  of  Gonftitudons 
^riling  to  that  degree,  as  to  draw  the 
whole  Syflem  into  Diforder,  and  oc- 
caf  on  a  furprizing  Variety  of  Symp¬ 
toms,  as  feveral  forts  of  Convulfi- 
ons  and  Species  of  Madnefs ;  which 
therefore  are  by  fome  termed  FurO’- 
res  Uteiinl.  Now  thefe  Diforders 
feem  rnoft  effedually  allay’d  by  fuch 
things  as  are  in  a  manner  the  reverfe 
of  Cordials,  and  are  both  in  fmell 
and  tafte  very  qlfenfiveand  difagree- 
^bie  j  and  they  feem  to  anfwer  thi§ 
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end  by  fufFocating  as  it  were  the  SpiV 
rits,  and  damping  their  inordinate 
Sallies  j  fo  that  fuch  Stimulation 
ceafes,  and  the  Fibres  return  to  their 
natural  Tone  and  Motions  :  for  as 
what  is  grateful  to  the  Senfes  gives 
an  inexpreflible  Emotion  to  the  fine 
nervous  Filaments,  fo  does  what  is 
fetid  and  difagreeable  quite  deftroy 
that  Emotion,  and  deaden  it.  And 
as  the  former  kind  confifts  chiefly  of 
fine  fubtile  volatile  Parts,  by  which, 
as  before  explain’d  under  Cepha- 
Ucks,  they  are  the  fitter  to  enter  the 
Nerves ,  fo  thefe  are  generally  of  a 
clammy  vifcous  Contexture,  and  I 
thereby  the  fitter  to  envelope  and  j 
entangle  that  fubtile  Juice,  whereby 
its  Motion  is  much  retarded,  and 
confequently  the  Fibres  render’d  lefs 
fpringy.  In  the  latter  Cafe,  the  Unr 
eafinefs  of  the  Burden  when  with 
Child,  and  often  the  Diforders  of  the 
Foetus,  bring  the  Womb,  and  by 
degrees  the  whole  nervous  Syftem,  ^ 
into  convulfive  Diforders  j  which  i 
admits  of  little  or  nothing  to  be 
done  by  W’'ay  of  Medicine,  but  is  | 
beft  remedy’d  by  contributing  to 
the  Eafe,  and  gratifying  all  the  De-  | 
fires  and  Cravings  of  the  Mother, 
But  the  worft  Mifchief  to  thofe  Parts, 
is  from  a  Lodgment  of  fome  difi 
agreeable  Matter  upon  their  Glands,  i 
whereby  they  are  frequently  apt  to  ? 
cancerate  j  or  from  an  Obftruftion  ^ 
of  thofe  Difcharges,  which  at  cer-  i 
tain  times  the  Conftitution  requires  i 
to  be  made  from  "  thofe  Parts.  In  j 
the  firft  of  thefe,  all  fuch  come  to  be  t 
deemed  Hyftericks,  which  by  their  I 
deterfive  Qualities  open  thofeGlands,  j, 
and  by  degrees  w^ear  away  the  ob-  i- 
ftrucled  Humours.  In  the  latter  are 
empioyM  fuch  as  either  give  a  great-  > 
er  Force  to  the  circulating  Blood,  , 
whereby  It  is  enabled  to  Break  thro*  ■ 
the  Capillaries  ;  or  which  fo  attenu-  ■ 
ate  it,  as  to  fit  it  upon  that  account  ^ 
the  eafier  to  flow  thro*,  and  make 
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the  Difcharge  requir’d.  And  thus  the  fourth  Bone  of  the  fecond  Rank 
vvhatfoevcr  m  Medicine,  either  fiin-  of  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus^  and 
pie  or  compound,  contributes  to  from  the  Ligamentum  Annulare,  and 
any  of  thofe  Ends,  tho’  very  diffe-  is  inferted  externally  into  the  firft 
rent  in  their  Operations,  as  the  origi-  Bone  of  the  little  Finger ;  this  draws 
nal  Caufe  of  their  Diforder  may  dif-  it  from  the  little  Fingers, 
fer,  they  all  come  under  this  general  Hyjierotomy^  from  Vterm^ 

Appellation  of  Hyjlericks  o'iVterlnes.  the  Womb,  and  feco,  to  cut^ 

Hypotenar,  from  vTCo^fuby  under,  is  a  DilTedion  of  the  Womb,  as  in 
and  vola,  the  Hollow  of  the  the  Cafartan  Operation. 

Hand  5  a  Mufcle  which  arifes  from 


IAtraletpteSy  laTpaAslTfrU^y  is  a 
Perfon  who  undertakes  to  cure 
Dilfempers  by  external  Undion  and  ^ 
Fridions  ;  Galen  makes  mention  of 
fuch  in  his  Time,  particularly  one 
D  'lotas  and  Vliny  informs  us,  that 
this  was  firft  introduced  by  Prodicus 
of  Selymhrla,  who  was  a  Difciple  of 
JEfculapius.  ' 

latros,  Medkus,  is  a  Phy* 

fician  J  and  fome  Compounds  and 
Derivatives  of  this  Word  are  made 
ufe  of  on  many  Occafions  by  phyfi- 
cal  Writers,  as  latricochymkus^  a 
Chymical  Phyfician,  and  the  like. 

ibis,  was  a  Bird  much  like  our 
King-FIQier,  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Egyptians,  becaufe  when  it  was  fick 
it  ufed  to  injed  with  its  long  Bill  the 
Water  of  the  Nile  into  its  Funda- 
ment-j  vf\\QnztLangius^Lib.  2.  Ep,  2. 
fays,they.learned  the  ufe  of  Clyfters. 

Ichor,  fignifies  ftridly  a  thin  wa- 
try  Humour,  like  Serum,  but  is  alfo 
fometimes  ufed  for  a  thicker  kind 
that  flows  from  Ulcers.  Several  Ac¬ 
ceptations  of  thIsTerm  by  fome  Au¬ 
thors  are  here  needlefs  to  recite  5  it 
being  met  with  in  very  different 
Senfes. 

lEierick,  is  faid  of,  a  Perfon  tha^ 
has  the  Jaundice  ;  and, 

I  clerical  Remedies,  are  Medicincg 
againflthe  Jaundice,  fvoi^ 
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I5lerHs,  the  Jaundice  ;  a  Diftem- 
per  from  Obftrudions  of  the  Glands 
OF  .the  Liver,  which  prevents  the 
Gall  being  duly  feparated  by  thei^ 
from  the  Blood  5  and  fometimeSjef- 
pecially  in  hard  Drinkers,  they  ara 
fo  indurated  as  never  after  to  be  o- 
pened,  and  to  ftraiten  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood  fo  much  thro’  that  Vifeus^ 
as  to  make  it  divert  with  a  Force 
great  enough  into  the  Gajlrick  Arte¬ 
ries,  which  go  off  from  the  Hepaticky 
to  break  thro’  them,  and  drain  into 
the  Stomach ;  fo  that  vomiting  of 
Blood  in  this  Diftemper  is  a  fatal 
Symptom. 

Iblerus  alhus,  the  white  Jaundice  j 
the  Green-Sicknefs  is  fometimes  im¬ 
properly  thus  called. 

Ice.  See  Ereezjng, 

Idea,  ftridly,  is  a  metaphyfical 
Term  exprefling  the  Conception  or 
Perception  the  Mind  has  of  any 
thing  under  fuch  a  Term  5  and  thus 
Idea  Morhi  is  a  complex  Perception 
of  fuch  a  Colledion  of  Accidents  as 
concur  to  ^ny  Diftemper,  exprefled 
by  fome  particular  Term. 

Idiopathyy  from  proprjus^ 

proper,  or  one’s  own,  and  cret^oc, 
Affe^us,  Affedion,  or  Paflion  j  is  a 
primary  Difeafe,that  neither  depends 
on,  nor  proceeds  from  another. 
Wojjpncrafy^  from  prt?^ 
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^nus^  <ruV,  cum^  with  and 
Temper  amentum^  a  Temperament; 
is  a  peculiar  Temper  or  Dirpolition, 
not  common  to  another. 

Jecur,  the  Liver.  This  Vifcus  lies 
m  the  right  Hypogaftrium.  Its  convex: 
and  upper  Side  reaches  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  Cartilago  Enfiformis^  and 
touches  the  Diaphragm.  Its  con¬ 
cave  and  upper  Side  covers  the 
Pylorusy  and  part  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  as  alfo  a  part  of  the  Colon, 
all  the  Duodenum,  a  part  of  the 
jejunum,  and  of  the  Omentum  : 
when  we  ftand,  its  Extremity  grows 
near  to  the  Navel.  It  is  almoft 
round  and  pretty  thick.  Its  upper 
Side  is  convex,  fmooth,  and  equal. 
In  its  middle  and  fore-part  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  by  a  Fijfure,  where 
the  umbilical  VeTels  enter.  The 
Gall-Bladder  is  faftened  to  its  under 
fide,  where  there  are  three  Eminen- 
cies  that  the  Antients  called  Porta, 
of  which  one  palTes  for  a  little 
Lobe  ;  when  it  is  full  of  Blood,  it 
is  of  a  hard  red  Colour  j  when  the 
Blood  is  wafhed  out  of  it,  it  is  pale 
and  foft. 

It  is  fadened  in  the  Body  by  two 
Ligaments ;  the  firft  which  is  large 
and  ftrong,  comes  from  the  Per  'i- 
ton&um  that  covers  the  Diaphragm, 
and  penetrating  the  Subftance  of 
the  Liver,  it  joins  the  Capfula  of 
the  F'ena  Porta.  The  fecond  is  the 
umbilical  Vein  j  it  comes  from  the 
Navel,  and  enters  by  the  great  Fif- 
fure  of  the  Liver  to  join  the  Fena 
Porta  :  After  the  Birth  it  desiiene- 
rates  into  a  Ligament,  but  is  of  little 
ufe  for  the  fafteningof  the  Liver  j  ’tis 
covered  with  a  common  Membrane 
from  the  Perttonaum,  befides  that 
every  Lobe  and  Gland  has  its  pro¬ 
per  Membrane. 

The  common  Membrane  of  the 
Liver  being  raifed,  its  Subldance  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  compofed  of  fmall 
Glands  of  a  conick  Figure,  not  eahly 
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to  be  perceiv’d  in  a  human  Liver, 
and  bound  together  by  a  proper 
Membrane  into  feveral  Heaps  or 
Lobes,  which  like  Bunches  of 
Grapes,  hang  to  the  Branches  of  the 
VelTels,  from  which  each  fmall 
Gland  receives  a  Twig  j  and  the 
Lobes  are  tied  to  one  another  by 
fmall  Membranes,  which  fill  up  the 
Spaces  between  them.  The  VefTels 
of  the  Liver  are  the  Vena  Cava 
and  the  Vena  Porta  ;  they  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  many  fmall  Branch¬ 
es  of  the  Arteries,  which  come  from 
the  Caltack  and  Mefenterlca  fupertor. 
The  Vena  Porta  brings  the  Blood 
full  of  Bile  for  Secretion,  and  the 
Cava  brings  back  the  Blood  that  re¬ 
mains.  The  Vena  Porta  and  the 
Cava  enter  the  Liver  by  its  concave 
Side,  and  are  equally  diftributed 
thro  all  its  Subftance  5  wherever 
there  is  a  Branch  of  the  one,  there 
is  a  Branch  of  the  other  :  fo  that 
each  Lobe,  and  each  Gland  in  the 
Lobe,  whether  on  the  convex  or 
concave  Side,  receive  the  fame  Vef- 
fels.  The  Vena  Porta  performing 
the  ofHce  of  an  Artery,  brings  the 
Blood  full  of  Bile,  which  beinp" 
{trained  off  by  the  Glands,  the  reft 
of  the  Blood  is  carried  back  by  the 
Branches  of  the  Vena  Cava  to  the 
Heart.  Its  Nerves  it  receives  from 
the  plexus  Hepaticus  of  the  inter- 
coftal  Nerve.  Befides  thefe  VefTels, 
the  Liver  has  Lymphatick  Veffels, 
moft  of  which  open  into  the  con¬ 
globated  Glands  near  the  Vena  Por¬ 
ta,  or  the  concave  fide  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  ;  from  thence  the  Lympha  is 
carried  by  other  Lymphaticks  to  the 
Receptaculum  Chyli. 

The  excretory  VefTels  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  are  the  Veficula  FelUs  and  Porus 
Eiliarms :  The  Vejicula  Fellis,  or 
Gall  Bladder,  is  fixed  to  the  concave 
fide  of  the  Liver,  into  which  its 
back-part  makes  a  fmall  Dint  ;  Its 
Figure  is  like  that  of  a  Pear  5  ’tis  of 
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a  difFei'ent  bignefs  almoft:  in  every 
Subjed  i  the  biggeft  is  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  little  Hen’s  Egg.  When 
the  Liver  is  in  its  natural  Situation, 
the  Bottom  or  largeft  Part  of  the 
Bladder  is  downwards,  and  the  Neck 
or  narrowed:  Part  upwards  j  and 
then  it  touches  the  Stomach  as  well 
as  the  Colon,  where  it  frequently 
dyes  them  yellow.  This  Bladder  is 
compos’d  of  three  Coats,  the  outer- 
mod:  is  common  to  it  with  the  Li¬ 
ver  J  the  next,  which  is  proper  to 
it,  is  thick  and  folid,  compos’d  of 
tranfverfe,  oblique,  and  ftrait  Fibres. 
The  third  is  thin  and  nervous ;  This 
lad:  Coat  is  cover’d  within  by  a  kind 
of  Cruft  or  Mums,  which  preferves 
it  againft  the  Acrimony  of  the  Bile, 
fecerned  probably  by  fome  fmall 
Glands,  which  Malpighi  has  re¬ 
mark’d  between  its  Coats,  where 
the  Cyjiick  Arteries  end  j  which  gave 
him  ground  to  think,  that  it  was  the 
fame  in  the  Porus  Biliarius,  The  Bile 
is  brought  into  the  Gall-bladder  by 
fome  fmall  Veftels  which  arife  from 
the  neighbouring  Glands  j  and  which 
uniting,  form  one  or  two  Pipes  that 
open  at  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder. 
Thefe  Diufts  are  hard  to  difcover  in 
any  Liver  but  that  of  an  Ox.  From 
the  neck  of  the  Gall-bladder  there 
goes  a  Pipe,  not  in  a  ftrait  Line 
with  the  Bladder,  but,  as  it  were, 
more  deprefted  in  the  Liver  ;  it  is 
call’d  DuHus  Cyflicus.  Some  fmall 
biliary  Ducts  open  likewife  into  it, 
and  its  inner  Membrane  has  feveral 
P.ugA,  which  retard  the  Motion  of 
the  Bile  :  To  this  Pipe,  which  is 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  Goofe-Quill, 
is  joined  another,  called  DuPlus  He- 
paticus,  or  Porus  Biliarius  j  thefe 
two  together  make  the  DuPtus  com¬ 
munis  Choledochus,  which  goes  ob¬ 
liquely  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Du¬ 
odenum,  or  beginning  of  the  ^eju- 
num»  Afrer  it  has  pierced  the  firft 
Coat,  it  runs  near  two  Fingers 


breadth  between  the  Coats,  before  it 
opens  into  the  Cavity  of  the  InteL 
tine  j  which  oblique  Infertion  ferves 
inftead  of  a  Valve  to  hinder  the 
Bile  from  returning  into  the  Du^us 
communis,  having  once  enter’d  the 
Inteftine.  The  Gall-bladder  has  2 
Veins  from  the  Vena  Porta,  which 
are  called  Cyfika  GemelU  :  It  has 
fome  fmall  Arteries  from  ihtC&liaca 
dextra,  and  fome  Lymphaticks. 

The  Porus  Biliarius  is  another 
excretory  VefTel  of  the  Liver:  it 
has  as  many  Branches  as  the  Vena 
Porta,  which  it  accompanies  thro* 
every  Lobe  and  Gland  of  the  Liver. 
Wherever  there  is  a  Branch  of  the 
one,  there  is  a  Branch  of  the  other; 
and  thefe  two  are  inclofed  in  one 
common  Capfule,  as  in  a  Sheath  i 
The  ufe  of  this  Capfule  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  and 
Bile,  by  the  contraction  of  its  Fi¬ 
bres.  All  thefe  Branches  unite,  and 
make  one  Trunk  of  the  bignefs  of 
a  fmall  Quill,  which  joins  the  end 
of  the  cyftick  Dud,  for  carrying 
the  Bile  from  the  Liver  to  the  InteS 
tines  by  the  common  Dud  5  as  was 
laid  before.  The  Infertion  of  the 
Porus  Biliarius  into  the  cyftick  Dud 
is  oblique,  with  its  Mouth  looking 
towards  the  DuHus  communis,  by 
which  means  it  is  impoftible  that 
the  Bile  which  comes  from  the 
Cyftis  can  enter  the  Porus  Biliarius, 
unlefs  the  common  Dud  is  flopp’d. 

The  Bile  which  is  found  in  the 
Gall-bladder  is  thinner,  and  different 
from  that  which  is  in  the  Porus  Bi¬ 
liarius.  The  ufe  of  the  Bile  is  to 
fheathe  or  blunt  the  Acids  of  the 
Chyle  J  becaufe  they  being  entang¬ 
led  with  its  Sulphur,  thicken  it  fo 
as  that  they  cannot  fufticiently  be 
diluted  by  the  Succus  Pancreaticus 
to  enter  the  ladeal  Veftels.  This 
appears  not  only  from  the  Analyfis 
of  the  Bile,  which  yields  more  of  a 
lixivious  than  of  a  volatile  alkaline 

Salta 
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Salt,  but  likewife  from  wbat  Leu- 
zu'enhoeck  has  obferv’d,  that  of  the 
great  Quantity  of  add  Salts  he  has 
feeii  amongft  the  Aliments  in  the 
Stomach,  he  never  could  find  any  in 
the  Chyle  after  it  had  pafied  the 
Duodenum*  JBecaufe  fome  Chyle  is 
almoft  always  pafling  thro*  the  Duo- 
denum^  therefore  it  is  neceflary  that 
the  Bile  likewife  fiiould  be  continu¬ 
ally  poured  into  it  from  the  Hepatick 
Dud:.  In  a  Dog  whofe  common 
Dud  was  near  as  big  as  a  Man*s, 
has  been  gather’d  at  the  rate  of  two 
Drams  in  an  Hour.  Byt  becaufe  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Aliments  requires 
a  greater  Quantity  of  Bile  j  there¬ 
fore  according  as  the  Stomach  is 
more  or  lefs  diftended  with  Food, 
u  prefies  out  of  the  Gall-bladder  a 
proportionable  Qiiantity  of  Gall  to 
be  mixed  with  the  Chyle  in  the  Guts. 

As  that  particular  Mechanifm  by 
which  the  Bile  is  feparated  from  the 
Blood  is  fo  remarkable  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  as  to  lead  us  a  great  way 
snto  a  true  Apprehenfion  of  the* 
whole  Affair  of  Secretion,  we  fhall 
add  an  Account  of  it  from  that 
moif  accurate  Reafoner  this  way, 
Dr.  ^ames  Keih  The  Bile,  he  fays, 
could  no  where  be  fo  conveniently 
fecerned  from  the  Blood,  as  where 
the  Liver  is  placed.  Had  all  the 
Branches  of  the  Celiack  Artery  car¬ 
ried  all  the  Blood  to  the  Liver,  from 
Vyhich  the  Gall  was  to  be  feparated, 
it  is  evident,  confidering  the  near- 
nefs  of  the  Liver  to  the  Heart,  and 
the  inteftine  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
that  fo  vifcid  a  Secretion  as  the  Gall 
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is,  could  never  have  been  formed! 
in  the  Blood,  and  confequently  coulc^ 
never  have  been  fecreted  by  anv 
Gland  in- that  Place.  In  this  Cafe 
Nature  is  forced  to  alter  her  ufual 
Method  of  fending  the  Blood  to  all 
Parts  of  the  Body  by  Arteries.  Here 
fhe  forms  a  Vein,  which  is  no  I 
Branch  of  the  Fena  Cava,  as  all  tdie 
others  are  j  and  by  it  fends  the  Blood 
from  the  Branches  of  the  Mefente-  i 
rick  and  Celiack  Arteries  to  the  Li¬ 
ver  :  by  this  the  Blood  is  brought  a 
great  way  about,  pafiing  thro*  all 
the  Inteftines,  Stomach,  Spleen, 
Caul,  and  Pancreas,  before  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  Liver;  and  its  Celerity  is 
extremely  diminifhed,  that  all  the 
Corpufcles,  which  are  to  form  the 
Gall,  may  have  a  fufficient  time  to 
attraiR  one  another,  and  unite  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  their  fecerning 
Vefiels.  But  that  this  is  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Ufe  of  the  Porta,  will 
more  evidently  appear,  if  we  con- 
fiderwhat  Nature  ftill  does  further 
in  profecution  of  the  fame  Defign. 
The  Cavities  of  all  the  Arteries  in- 
creafe  as  they  divide.  The  Sum  of 
the  Branches  which  rife  immediate¬ 
ly  from  thQAorta,  is  to  the  Aorta  as 
102740  is  to  100000:  but  as  if  this 
Proportion  was  too  little  to  efFe£l: 
the  Defign  of  Nature,  before  the 
Blood  arrives  at  the  Liver,  the 
Branches,which  immediately  fpring 
from  the  Trunk  of  the  Mefenterick 
Artery,  increafe  in  a  much  greater 
Proportion.  The  Figure  of  this 
Artery,  as  it  lies  in  the  middle  of 


the  Mefentery,  is  after  this  manner 
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And  in  n  Body  from  which  the  ,io„s,  he  found  i ,  Branches  to 
Poaof  took  the  tollowing  Propor,  immediately  from  its  Trunk, 

In 
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Sn  fuch  Parts  of  which  the  Trunk  of 

the  Mefenterick  Artery  is 

15129 

The  I  ft  Branch  is 

2 1 3<? 

2 

i93<^ 

5 

2 13^ 

4 

2104 

5 

4489 

6 

1936 

7 

2601... 

8 

3131S 

9 

lO 

3025 

1 1 

61 5 

12 

13^9 

15 

1024 

14 

18415 

15 

1956 

16 

529 

A 

729 

- 18  % 

.115^ 

19  * 

1024 

20 

J156 

2 1 

841 

The  Sum  of  all 

37418- 

By  thefe  Proportions  it 

appears. 

that  the  Sum  of  the  firft  Branches 

is  much  more  than  double 

to  the 

Trunk  of  the  Mefenterick 

Artery  : 

and  therefore  the  Velocity  of  the 

Blood  in  them  is  much  lefs  than 

half  what  it  is  in  the  Trunk 

:  where- 

as  in  the  Branches  which  come  im- 

mediately  from  the  Aorta, 

,  the  Di- 

minution  of  the  Velocity  is  hardly 

fenfible.  But  to  put  this  Matter  in 

the  cleareft  Light,  it  is  neceffary, 

Firft,  to  examine  with  what  Velo- 

city  the  Blood  would  have  mo¬ 
ved  in.  the  Liver,  had  it  been  carried 
thither  by  Arteries,  as  ufual  to  other 
Places.  Secondly,  With  what  Ve¬ 
locity  it  would  have  moved,  had  it 
been  brought  to  the  Liver  by  fuch 
an  Artery  as  the  Mefenterica  fuperior. 
And,  Thirdly,  to  demonftrate  the 
Velocity  with  which  it  now  moves 
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thro’  the  Branches  of  the  Porfu  to 
the  Liven 

Suppofe  that  an  Artery  equal  to 
the  Mefenterick  (the  Square  of 
whofe  Diameter  is  .03802,5  Parts  of 
an  Inch)  had  gone  dire^bly  from  the 
Aorjia  to  the  Liver,  and  that  the 
Proportion  between  its  Branches  had 
been  the  fame  it  is  every  where  eire5 
to  wit,  10000  to  12387.  The  Lo¬ 
garithm  of  ,038025  is  1.4189307- 
The  Logarithm  of  the  fmalleft  Arte¬ 
ry  has  been  found  to  be  8.6ozo620jf 
their  Difference  is  — 7,18312933 
which  Number  being  divided  bv 
.2080639,  the  Quotient  3  .4  is  the 
Series  of  Divifions  of  this  Artery  2 
and  confequently  upon  Calculatioot, 
the  Velocity  of  the  Blood  in  the  lall 
Divifions  of  the  Series,  will  be 
found  to  be  to  the  Velocity  in  the 
Trunk  of  the  Artery  as  i  to  1448^ 
But  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood  would 
have  been  much  lefs,  if  it  had  been 
carried  by  an  Artery,  fuch  as  the 
.Mefenterick  5  direftly  to  the  Liven 
What  Proportion  the  Trunk  of  the 
Artery  bears  to  its  firft  Branches, 
has  been  fhewn  ;  the  Proportion  of 
the  feveral  Trunks  to  their  Branches 
W'ill  next  be  neceffary,  to  find  out 
the  general  Ratio, 

The  Fifth  Branch  of  the 7  « 

Mefenterick  Artery  was  ^ 

Its  Branches 

I2809 


4575 

The  leall  of  ihofe  Blanches  I76'4 

r  576 

Divided  into  four 

01024 


340T 

The 
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The  biggeft  Branch 
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2809  Of  thefe  the  biggeft  12^6 


Divided  into  three 


414S 

One  of  thefe,  to  wit,  1521 


Divided  into  two 


676 

676 


1352 


The  14th  Branch  of  the  f  „ 
Mefenterick  Artery  was*i_  ^ 


Divided  into  two 


2330 


The  Eighth  Branch  of  the 
Mefenterick  Artery  was 


Its  Branches 

The  biggeft  Branch 
Divided  into  two 

The  leaft 


1521 

1225 


2745 


I$2I 


900 

900 


1800 


1225 


Its  Branches 


2700 


The  15  th  Branch  of  the> 
Mefenterick  Artery  was  ^ 


193^ 


Its  Branches 


2458 

-Of  thefe  the  biggeft  Branch  13^9 


Divided  into  three 


213(3 


Divided  into  two 


1^29 

The  tenth  Branch  of  theS 
Mefenterick  Artery  was"^ 


Its  Branches  ^1936 

^  1000 


The  biggeft  Branch 
Divided  into  two 


253^ 


1935 


2385 


Of  which  Branch 

676 

Divided  into  two 

C400 

1529 

From  all  which 

Numbers,  we 

fhall  take  the  general  Ratio  of  the 
Trunks  to  their  Branches,  to  be  as 
the  Sum  of  all  the  Trunks  to  the 
Sum  of  all  the  Branches  5  that  is, 
as  28749  1036221,  or  as  10000  to 
12687.  Now  a  Calculation  upon 
this  Ratio  will  find  36  Series  of  Di- 
vifions  in  the  Mefenterick  Artery  5 
and  that  in  the  laft  of  thefe  the 
Blood  moves  5261  times  flower 

than 
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than  it  does  in  the  Trunk  of  the 
Mefenterick  Artery. 

As  the  Trunk  of  the  Mefenterick 
Artery  bears  aleffer  Proportion  to  its 
Branches  than  the  Aorta  does  to  its 
Branches  j  fo  the  Branches  of  the 
Mefenterick  Artery  are  likewife  lefs 
in  Proportion  to  their  conjugate 
Veins,  than  the  Aorta  is  to  the  Vena 
Cava,  The  defceiiding  Trunk  of 
the  Aorta,  below  the  Emulgents,  is 
to  the  Vena  Cava  at  the  fame  place, 
as  524  is  to  441  i  but  a  Branch  of 
the  Mefenterick  Artery  is  to  its  cor- 
refponding  Branch  of  the  Porta,  as 
^  to  2,5  :  And  therefore  the  Blood 
in  the  Branches  of  the  Porta  moves 
14^13  times  flower  than  it  does  in 
the  Trunk  of  the  Mefenterick  Arte¬ 
ry,  and  that  only  upon  the  account 
•  of  the  increafe  of  the  Diameter  of 
the  VelTels  ^  fo  necelfary  was  it  to 
abate  the  rapid  inteftine  Motion  of 
the  Blood,  which  might  hinder  the 
Coalefcence  of  the  Particles  for  the 
Formation  of  the  Bile, 
i  The  Velocity  of  the  Blood  thus 
j  decreafing  as  it  paffeth  to  the  Liver, 

I  it  is  next  to  be  known  what  time  it 
takes  in  paffing.  If  a  Blood-velTel 
divides  into  any  number  of  Branches 
of  equal  Lengths,  and  the  Orifices 
of  the  Branches  of  each  Divifion  ia- 
creafe  in  a  certain  given  Ratio,  the 
time  the  Blood  will  take  to  run  thro* 
fuch  a  Vefiel  may  be  thus  had  :  Ee- 
caufe  the  Velocity  of  the  Blood  is 
reciprocally  as  the  Sedfions  of  the 
Vefiels,  and  the  Length  the  Blood 
runs  being  given,  the  Time  is  re¬ 
ciprocally  as  the  Velocity  ;  theTime 
the  Blood  moves  thro’  each  Length 
I  will  be  diredlly  as  the  Sedlion  of  the 
j  Vefiel,  that  is,  diredlly  as  the  Sum 
I  of  the  Sedtions  of  all  the  Branches  : 

I  And  therefore  if  the  Sedfions  are  in 

I  a  Geometrical  Progrefiion,  the  time 
will  likewife  be  fo  too.  Suppofing 
then  that  theTime  encreafes  at  each 

Divifion  of  theV eflel  in  the  Propor- 

'V  .  ^ 
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tion  of  I  to  r,  the  Times  will  be 
in  this  geometrical  Progrefiion, 
I.  r.  r"*.  rL  rL  Now  if  the 
lafl:  Term  be  called  u,  the  Sum  of 
the  Progrefiion,  that  is,  the  5um  of 

all  the  Times  will  be  :  And 

r  —I 

if  the  Proportion  of  the  Branches  of 
the  Mefenterick  Artery  be  taken  to 
be  to  one  another  as  10000  to 
12687,  the  Number  of  Divifions 
will  be  3^  ;  and  confequently  fup- 
pofing  an  equal  Difiance  between 
each  Divifion,  the  Blood  movfing 
with  an  uniform  Motion,  will  re¬ 
quire  37  times  the  Time  to  run  thro’ 
the  whole  Length  of  the  Mefente¬ 
rick  Artery,  that  it  does  to  move 
thro’  the  Aorta  to  the  firfi  Divifion 
of  the  Mefenterick  Artery.  In  this 
Proportion  r  is  equal  to  1.2687, 
whofe  Log.  is  0.1033589,  which 
multiplied  by  3  b,  gives  the  Log.  of 
the  Number  5259,  which  is  the  laft: 
Term  of  the  Progrefiion,  eqiial  to 
u,  and  r  u — r^  ’ — 6  6 7  2 .  therefore 
:  Now  if  from  the 
Log.  of  6671  be  abfiradled  the 

Logs,  of  the  Number  ofr - 1,  or 

of  0.1687,  there  will  remain  the 
Log.  of  the  Number  2482^,  which 
is  the  Sum  of  all  the  Times  the 
Blood  takes  in  moving  thro’  all  the 
Divifions  of  the  Mefenterick  Arte¬ 
ry  J  and  therefore  the  Time  it  takes 
in  moving  thro’  the  Mefenterick  Ar¬ 
tery,  is  to  the  Time  it  would  run  a- 
long  it  Avith  fuch  an  uniform  Motion 
as  it  has  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ar¬ 
tery,  as  278 2^  to  37,  or  as  67010  r. 
Now  the  Blood  in  the  Aorta,  or 
Beginning  of  the  Mefenterick,  runs 
at  the  rate  of  78  Feet  in  a  Minute  ; 
and  therefore  if  the  Mefenterick 
Artery  be  fiippofed  to  be  10  Inches 
long,  the  Blood  will  with  a  uniform 
Motion  run  along  it  in  the  fpace  of 
o.(j4  of  a  Second  :  and  confequently 
it  inufi  now  take  up  near  7  Minutes 
in  paffing  thro’  the  Mefenterick  Ar¬ 
tery. 
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tery.  But  the  Velocity  in  the  Poria 
is  to  the  Velocity  in  the  Mefente- 
rick  Artery  as  9  to  2  5  }  and  there¬ 
fore  if  the  Pona  be  fuppofed  like- 
wife  to  be  10  Inches  long,  the  Blood 
will  be  1 9  Minutes  in  paffing  thro* 
it  t  fo  that  theTime  the  Blood  takes 
in  palling  from  the  to  the  Li¬ 

ver  is  at  lead  z6  Minutes  j  whereas 
if  an  Artery  had  gone  diredly  from 
the  to  the  Liver,  according 
to  the  ufual  Method  of  Nature,  it 
had  pafTed  in  a  little  more  than  half 
a  Second,  that  is,  is  in  2437  times 
lefs  than  it  now  requires  in  pafling. 
All  which  does  evidently  demon- 
ftrate,  that  the  Blood  was  not  in  a 
ftate  to  yield  Bile,  if  it  had  gone  di- 
redly  from  the  Aorta.,  to  the  Liver  5 
that  a  much  greater  Time,  and  a 
much  more  languid  Motion  than  fo 
dired  a  Paffage  could  have  allowed, 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  get  the 
bilious  Particles  in  a  readinefs  to 
be  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Liver.  The  Divifions 
of  the  Arteries  have  been  fuppofed 
of  an  equal  Length,  which  indeed 
they  are  not,  but  may,  for  the  ea- 
fier  Calculation,  without  any  con- 
fiderable  Error,  be  taken  equal  to 
one  another. 

After  this  Care  taken  for  the  For¬ 
mation  of  the  Bile  in  the  Blood 
which  paftes  the  Mefenterick  Artery, 
a  very  confiderable  Piece  of  Me- 
chanifm  of  the  like  Nature  is  alfo 
employed  for  its  Conveyance  by  the 
Celiack  Artery  to  the  Liver,  for  the 
fame  end  :  for  it  feems  it  was  ne- 
ceftary  to  fend  a  larger  Quantity  of 
Blood  to  the  Liver  than  could  be 
difpofed  of  thro*  the  Inteftines. 
Part  of  the  Blood  of  the  Celiack 
Artery  is  fpread  upon  the  Stomach 
and  Caul,  and  its  Velocity  dimini- 
fhed,  as  we  have  feen,  in  the  In¬ 
teftines  j  but  ftill  all  the  Blood  which 
thefe  Parts  could  receive,  was  not 
fufficient  for  the  Liver,  and  there 
was  no  room  for  the  dividing  and 


expatiating  the  Veffels  tlii'o’  fuch  a 
large  Space  as  the  Mefentery,  and 
a  long  Traft  of  Guts.  Here  there¬ 
fore  is  another  extraordinary  Con^ 
trivance,  by  emptying  the  Blood  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  Veffels  into  a  large 
fpungy  Bowl,  or  Ciftern  provided 
for  that  Purpofe.  The  Dimenfions 
of  the  Splenick  Artery  are  uncertain  5 
but  the  Circumference  of  the  Celiack 
being  half  an  Inch,  or. 5,  its  Square 
is  .29  i  and  therefore  the  Square  of 
the  Splenick f  which  is  a  Branch  of  it, 
cannot  be  above  .18.  Now  the 
Dimenfions  of  the  Spleen  are  6  In¬ 
ches  in  length,  3  or  4  in  breadth, 
and  2  in  thicknefs.  This  eafy  Sup- 
pofition  therefore  may  be  made  for 
the  more  eafy  Calculation,  that  it  is  a 
Cylinder  of  2  Inches  Diameter;  and 
therefore  the  Square  of  its  Circum¬ 
ference  being  ^6,  the  Blood  muft 
move  200  times  flower  in  the  Spleen 
than  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Sple¬ 
nick  Artery.  From  all  which  Con¬ 
trivance  it  is  evident  the  Velocity  of  i 
the  Blood  was  to  be  diminlfhed  ;  and  i 
that  fuch  a  flow  Motion  was  abfo-  » 
lutely  neceflary  for  the  feceming  of  i 
the  Bile  in  the  Liver.  If  the  Hu-  I 
mours  which  are  feparated  by  the  I 
Glands  are  at  all  Times  and  Places 
the  fame  in  the  Blood,  and  not  for¬ 
med  after  this  manner,  there  would 
have  been  no  occafion  for  this  Di-  - 
minution  of  the  Blood’s  Velocity.  . 
And  from  the  Contrivance  of  the  j 
Porta  particularly,  the  Bile  receives  .  ! 
another  Advantage  befides  the  Di-  » 
minution  of  its  Velocity,  and  that  is,  j 
by  its  running  thro*  fo  many  diffe-  j 
rent  Parts  before  it  comes  to  the  Li-  I 
ver,  it  lofes  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Lympha ;  by  which  means/  the  Par¬ 
ticles  that  compofe  the  Bile,  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  one  another, 
are  by  their  mutual  Attraftion  fooner 
united.  And  the  Confideration  of 
thefe  two  Contrivances  together, 
yet  more  firmly  maintain  the  Trutli 
of  this  Dodrine, 
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!  JtCHT  Vurlnum  :  The  Placenta 
ss  by  fome  thus  called,  from  the 
fuppofed  Similitude  of  its  Office 
with  that  of  the  Liver. 

Jejunum,  See  Intejimes. 

Ignis,  Fire.  Befides  what  is  faid 
under  Heat,  which  fee^  on  this  Sub- 
■  je^  i  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
i  Chymifts  make  feveral  Difiindions 
I  of  Fire,  according  to  their  diffe¬ 
rent  Degrees  from  the  firft  to  the 
fourth  Degree  j  but  there  is  no  un- 
derftanding  well  what  belongs  to 
them,  unlefs  by  Pradfice. 

Iliack  Mufcle,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the 
i  Thigh,  which  arifes  flefhy  from  the 
I  internal  concave  Part  of  the  Os  lli- 
j  um  5  and  in  its  defeent  over  the  in- 
I  feriorPart  of  it,  joins  with  th^Pfoas 
I  magnus,  and  is  inferred  with  it  under 
the  Termination  of  the  PeHineus. 
This,  with  the  Pfoas  magnus^  moves 
the  Thigh  forward  in  walking. 

Iliack  Pajjjion^  is  a  kind  of  ner¬ 
vous  Cholick,  whofe  Seat  is  the 
Ilium,  whereby  that  Gut  is  twified, 

I  or  one  Part  enters  the  Cavity  of  the 
I  Part  immediately  below  or  above  j 
i  whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  Volvulus, 
from  Volvo,  to  roll* 

Iliack  Vejfels.  See  Artery  and  Vein, 
Ilium,  See  Inteftines, 

!  Ilium  Or.  See  Ojja  Innominata  ; 
all  thefe  from  ciKico,  circumvolvo, 
to  roll  about  5  becaufe  the  Gut  which 
is  principally  called  by  this  Name, 
is  long,  and  lies  in  Folds  towards 
the  Bottom  of  xht  Abdomen,  and 
,  therefore  gives  many  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  Parts  thefe  Appellations. 

,  Illegitimate,  yo9<^,  is  frequently 
,  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Spu:-{ous, 
j  I  or  Irregular  5  as  when  a  Difeafe 
>  changes  its  Appearances  from  the 
jiufual  Courfe,  fb  that  no  certain 
.Judgment  can  be  made  of  it;  as 
,  iin  a  Febris  Spuria,  Peripneumonia 
f  I^otha,  and  the  like. 

lllutamentum,  was  an  antient 
jlPormofan  external  Medicine,  like 
,Hbc  Ceroma,  wish  which  the  Limbs 
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of  Wrefllers,  and  others  delightinkg 
in  like  Exercifes,  v/ere  rubbed,  e.= 
fpecially  after  Bathing  t  an  account 
of  which  may  be  met  with  in  Bac^ 
ems  de  Thermis. 

Imagination,  is  that  Faculty  by 
which  we,  as  it  v/ere,  p’dture  cor¬ 
poreal  Siibfiances  in  the  Mind,  as  if 
wefaw  them  acHially  with  theEyes; 
which  can  be  illuftrated  in  no  inftan- 
ces  better  than  thofe  of  right-lined 
Figures,  where  a  Perfon  may,  by 
the  Force  of  this  Faculty,  draw  in  his 
Mind,  and  difeern,  as  if  feen,  fo 
far  as  four,  five,  or  fix  Sides;  but 
further  this  will  not  reach  ;  altho 
the  Underftanding  can  reafon  about 
the  Properties  of  more  complicated 
Figures,  as  well  as  of  thofe  thus 
imagined  or  piflured  to  the  Mind. 
How  far  this  Faculty  comes  under 
a  Phyfician’s  Regard,  is  pretty  hard 
to  fay  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the 
common  metaphyfical  Accounts  of 
it  are  entirely  out  of  his  Province. 

Imbecillitj,  from  Imkecillitas, 
Weaknefs  ;  is  a  State  of  Languor,j 
or  Decay,  wherein  the  Bodv  is  not 
able  to  perform  its  ufual  Exercifes  or 
Fundi  ons. 

Imbibe,  from  imhibo,  to  drink  in^' 
is  ufed  commonly  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  abforbeni,  when  a  dry  porous 
Body  takes  up  one  that  is  moifi,  < 

Imbricated,  is  ufed  by  fome  Bo'*- 
tanifts  to  exprefs  the  Figure  of  the 
Leaves  of  fome  Plants,  which  are 
hollow  like  an  Imbrex,  a  Gutter-Tileo 
■  Immature,  is  fometimes  applied 
to  the  Aliments,  and  fometimes  alfb 
to  the  animal  Juices,  not  furficiently 
digeded  or  conceded  ;  But  fomei 
Authors  malce  a  Didindion  between 
this  and  Crude,  too  nice  to  be  of 
any  Hfe  here.  The  Birth  is  faid  to 
be  immature,  when  a  V^omaa  mif. 
carries,  or  is  deliver’d  of  a  Pxtm 
not  fully  form’d,  thro’  want  of  thii 
ufual  time  required  for  that  Piirpofe'. 

Bnmerfus,  funk,  or  hid  j  is  a 
0,  Term 
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TeVm  given  by  BarthoUnej  and 
feme  other  ‘Anatomifts,  to  a  Muf- 
cle,  now  commonly  cciWed  Subfea- 
pularis  ;  which  fee. 

Immerjio?^,  from  mmeygo^  to  dip ; 
is  the  finking  of  any  Body  in  a  Fluid  : 
which  every  Body  will  do  that  is 
fpecifically  heavier  than  the  Fluid  j 
and  the  Celerities  of  their  Defeents 
will  be  in  Proportion  to  the  Excefs 
of  Gravity.  See  H’ydrofiaticks» 

I fnpenetr ability,  is  that  Solidity  of 
Matter  or  Body,  whereby  it  cannot 
•admit  another  into  the  fame  Place 
that  it.polFeffes. 

Jmperfefl,  is  very  critically  iifed 
by  fome  Writers,  as  every  Indivi¬ 
dual  of  either  Sex  is  faid  to  be  im- 
perfeft  with  regard  to  the  want  of 
another  in  order  to  Generation,  tho 
that  very  Dilfindion  contributes  to 
Perfection  in  themfelves  5  fo  alfo 
Mercury  is  called  an  imperfeCt  Me¬ 
tal,  becaufe  it  is  not  arrived  to  a 
fixed  State,  whereas  was  it  fo  it 
would  ceafe  to  be  Mercury  :  and  fo 
of  many  other  Things. 

Imperfect  Flowers,  are  fuch  as 
want  the  Petala,  therefore  they 
are  fometimes  called  Apetalous,  and 
"fometimes  Stamineous,  See  Flower^ 
ImperfeU  Plants,  are  fuch  as  are 
thought  to  want  Flower  or  Seed. 
See  Plants.  * 

Impervious,  from  in^  the  nega¬ 
tive  Sign,  per,  thro’,  and  Via,  a 
Way  5  is  fuch  a  Clofenefs  of  Pores, 
or  particular  Configuration  of  Parts, 
as  will  not  admit  another  thro’. 

Impetigo,  is  a  cutaneous  Foulnefs, 
divided  into  many  forts  by  the  An- 
tients  ;  but  a  better  Knowledge  in 
Secretion,  and  the  Office  of  the 
cutaneous  Glands,  has  taught  us  the 
Cure  of  all  fuch  Diforders  without 
having  any  necefiary  recourfe  to  fuch 
DiffinCfions  ;  the  Itch  and  Leprofy 
taking  in  the  feveral  kinds  from  the 
mofl:  eafy  to  the  mold  o.bftinate  De¬ 
gree  of  Infe6lion,accordIiig  to  which 
the  Means  of  Cure  are  proportioned. 


Impetus^  hath  been  varioufly  ufed 
by  phyfical  Writers  j  but  now  ob¬ 
tains  only  in  Mechanicks  to  exprefs 
the  Blow  or  Force  with  which  one 
Body  flrikes  againll:  another. 

Implicated^  is  faid  by  CelfuSy 
Scribonius,  and  fome  others,  of  thofe 
Parts  of  Phyfick  which  have  .a  ne- 
cefTary  Dependence  on  one  another  j 
but  hath  more  fignificantly  been  ap¬ 
plied  hy  Bellhn  to  fuch  Fevers, where 
two  at  a. time  affliCf  aPerfon,  either 
of  the  fame  kind,  as  a  double  Ter¬ 
tian  5  or  of  different  kinds,  as  an 
intermittent  Tertian,  and  a  Quoti¬ 
dian,  called  a  Semitertian. 

Impotence,  is  the  want  of  any 
Power  ;  but  generally  applied  to  an 
Infufficiency  in  the  Male  to  im¬ 
pregnate  the  Female. 

hnpojlhume,  is  a  Collection  of 
Matter  or  Pus  in  any  Part,  either 
from  an  ObftruCtion  of  the  Fluids  in 
that  Part,  which  makes  them  change 
into  fuch  Matter,  or  from  a  Tranf-  ! 
lation  of  it  from  fome  other,  where  1 
it  is  generated. 

Impregnatmt^  is  caufed  by  the  j 
Emiffion  of  the  Male-Seed  in  Coiti-  • 
on,  by  which  the  Female  conceives, 
or  becomes  with  young.  It  is  alfo  • 
hence  figuratively  ufed  in  Pharmacy 
for  the  fating  one  Body  with  an  ¬ 
other,  as  any  Menjlruum  is  faid  to  * 
be  impregnated  with  a  Body  that  is^ 
difTolved  in  it,  as  much  as  its  Pores^l 
are  able  to  receive. 

Impuber,  is  faid  of  fuch  as  havei 
not  yet  Flair  upon  their  Privy-parts, 
which  befpeaks  a  Ripenefs  for  Ge¬ 
neration  ;  but  Helmont  wn’th  fome? 
others  affirm  Females  capable  ofl| 
Conception  before  fuch  an  Appear- j 
ance. 

Impulfe,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfd* 
as  Impetus  J  which  fee. 

Inade-quate  Idea,  is  a  partial  op 
incomplete  Reprefentation  of  any 
thing'to  the  Mind. 

Inanimate,  is  faid  of  every  thing 
which  hath  not  animal  Life. 
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Inanity,  from  inanis,  empty,  is  Inclination,  is  when  a  dear  Li¬ 
the  fame  as  Vacuity,  and  implies  the  quor  is  poured  off.  from  fome  Faces, 
Abfence  of  any  Body,  fo  that  no-  or  Sediment,  by  only  ftoopincr  the 
thing  remains  but  Space.  _  Veifelj  which  is  alfo  calledDecan- 

Inappetency,  {s:!i  ^2.ntoi'LoIsQ>i  tation.  This  Term  is  alfo  ufed  in 

Appetite.  ^  ^  Phyficks  to  exprefs  the  mutual  Ap- 

Incantationy  is  ufed  for  a  way  of  proach,  or  Tendency  of  two  Bodies 
curing  Difcafes  by  Charms,  defended  Lines,  or  Planes  towards  one  ano- 
by  Paracelfns,  Helmont^  and  fome  o-  ther  j  fo  that  their  Diredions  make 
ther  chymical  Enthufiafts :  but  thofe  either  a  ftrait  Line  at  the  Point  of 
who  hcwe  puiTued  a  better  way  of  Contad,  or  an  Angle,  of  a  greater. 
Reafoning  have  defpifed  fuch  De-  or  leffer  Magnitude.  See  Incidence: 
luiions.  ^  Incommenfarable  ^amities,  are 

Incalefcence,  is  growing  hot,  as  thofe  which  have  no  aliquot  Parts, 
many  Bodies  do  by  Motion  and  or  any  common  Meafure  that  may  ‘ 
Pridion  5  or  as  C^ick-lij?ne,  by  meafiire  them, 
pouring  Water  upon  it.  Incontinency ,  is  faid  of  fuch  na- 

Incarnation,  from  in,  and  Caro,  tural  Difcharges  as  are  involuntary 
Plefh,  is  the  healing  or  filling  up  thro’ Weaknefs,  as  of  involuntary 
Ulcers  and  Wounds  with  new  Flefh  j  crying,  ^c.  it  is  alfo  applied  to  an 
and  the  Medicines  which  effed  this.  Indulgence  of  unlawful  Defires. 
are  commonly  called  Incarnatives,  Incorporation,  from  in,  and  Cor^ 

^  Incide,  frorn  incido,  to  cut.  Me-  pm,  a  Body,  imbodyingj  is  the  mix- 
dicines  are  faid  thus  to  do,  which  ing  of  the  Particles  of  different  Bo- 
confiff  of  pointed  and  fharp  Parti-  dies  fo  together,  as  to  appear  an  u- 
cles,  as  Acids,  and  moft  Salts  5  by  niform  Subftance,  or  Compofitiofi 
the  Force  or  Infinuation  of  which  of  the  whole,  without  difcernino- the 
the  Particles  of  other  Bodies  are  di-  Ingredients,  or  Bodies  mixed,  m  a- 
vided  from  one  another  which  be-  ny  of  their  particular  Qualities, 
fore  cohered.  And  thus  fome  ex-  Incorruptible,  is  applied  by  fome 
pedorating  Medicines  are  faid  to  in-  to  fuch  Medicines  as  will  not  decays 


cide  or  cut  the  Phlegm,  when  they 
break  it  fo  as  to  occafion  its  Dif- 
charge. 

Incidence,  from  incedo,  to  fall,  or 


and  Incorrupta  isaequently  faidofa 
Virgin,  who  hath  had  no  venereal 
Intercourfe  with  %  Man. 

Incrajfating,  is  the  rendring  Fluids 


go  forw.wd  5  expreffes  the  Diredion  thicker  than  before,  by  the  Mixture 
with  which  one  Body  ffrikes  upon  of  lefs  fluid  Particles.  See  Agglu- 
•another  j  and  the  Angle  made  by  tination. 

that  Line,  and  the  Plane  ftruck  up-  Incubus,  is  czWqA  Ajlhma  No5iur« 
on,  is  called  the  Angle  of  Incidence,  num,  the  Night- Affhma,  and  Nit^ht- 
In  the  Occurfions  of  two  moving  Mare  5  becnufe  there  feems  aWefc^ht 
-iBodies,  their  Incidence  is  faid  to  be  upon  the  Breaft  as  if  fomewhat  rid 
perpendicular  or  oblique,  as  their  upon  it.  The  Caufes  are  nearly  the 
Diredions,  or  Lines  of  Motion,  fame  as  in  a  humerous  Afthma,  and 
make  a  ftrait  Line,  or  an  oblique  the  fame  Means  of  Cure  will  alfo 
Angle  at  the  Point  of  Contad.  See  herein  do  fervice  5  tho  it  is  a  Cafe 
Angle  of  Incidence.  that  feldom  happens,  and  very  often 

Incineration,  from  in,  and  Cine-'  is  only  in  the  Imagination,  from 
'es,  Afhes;  i*?  the  Redudion  ofany  the  Impreflion  of  Dreams,  or  a 
lody  into  Afhes,  by  burning.  Diflemperature  of  Thought, 

Incifores,  See  Teeth.  i  xn^ 
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Incurvation,  is  the  bending  a 
Bone,  or  any  other  Body,  from  its 
natural  Shape. 

Jncus.  See  Ear. 

Index,  the  Fore- Finger,  from  In- 
dlco,  to  point,  or  diredl:  ,  becaufe 
that  Finger  is  generally  fo  ufed. 
And  henccihtExtenfor  Jndtcls,  is  al- 
fo  called  Indicator* 

Indl  ated,  is  that  which  is  direded 
to  be  done  in  any  Difeafe.  And, 
Indication,  is  of  four  kinds,  vital, 
prefei  vative,  curative,  and  palliative, 
as  it  direfts  what  is  to  be  done  to 
continue  Life,  cutting  off  the  Caufe 
of  an  approaching  Dilfemper,  cu¬ 
ring  it  whilft  it  is  adually  prefent, 
or  ieffening  its  Effects,  or  taking  off 
fome  of  its  Symptoms  before  it  can 
be  wholly  removed,  < 

Indicating  Days,  are  the  fame  as 
critical  Days. 

Indignatorius  Mufculus  5  a  Mufcle 
is  thus  called,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
draw  the  Eye  from  its  inner  Corner 
outwards,  which  gives  an  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Scorn  and  Anger  j  but  that 
Is  properly  a  compound  Motion  of 
two  Mufcles  ;  for  which  fee  E^e. 

Induration,  from  durm,  hard  j 
are  fuch  things  as  give  a  harder  or 
firmer  Confiftence  to  another^  by  a 
greater  Solidity  of  their  Particles,  or 
as  diflipate  the  thinner  Parts  of  any 
Matter,  fo  as  to  leave  the  Remainder 
harder.  Thus  a  Tumour  is  indurated 
cither  by  the  addition  of  earthy  and 
folid  Particles,  as  in  Sthirri,  and 
knotty  Swellings  5  or  by  tranfpiring 
the  thinner  Parts  thro’  the  Skin, 
whereby  the  Remainder  grows  more 
fixed,  as  in  an  OEdema, 

Inertia  Vis.  See  Nature,  Laws  of. 
Infant,  hath  by  fome  been  u^ed 
fo  loofely  as  to  exprefs  a  Child  even 
in  the  Womb,  but  more  ftridly  to 
Include  from  the  Time  of  Birth  to 
that  of  ufing  Speech,  as  the  Term 
non  fando,  or  not  fpeaking  imports^ 
tho  others  again  extend  it  to  feven 
years  of  Age, 


InfeSiion,  from  inficio,  to  ftrike- 
into  ;  is  that  manner  of  communi¬ 
cating  a  Difeafe  by  fome  Effluvia,  or 
Particles,  which  fly  off  from  dif- 
tempered  Bodies,  and  mixing  with 
the  Juices  of  others,  occafion  the 
fame  Diforders  as  in  the  Bodies  they 
came  from.  Sec  Poifons :  Tho, 
InfeHiOy  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  linllura  5  as  the  jirs 
infecloria,  is  the  Art  of  Staining  or 
Dying. 

Infirmary,  or  Infirmatory,  is  the 
Place  where  fick  Perfons  are  taken 
care  of  either  for  Nurfing  or  Cure. 

Inflammation,  is  when  the  Blood 
is  obRruded  fo  as  to  croud  in  a 
greater  Quantity  into  any  particular 
Part,  and  give  it  a  greater  Colour 
and  Heat  than  ufual.  See  Phlegmon, 
Infiatmi,  a  blowing  up,  is  the 
Rretching  or  filling  any  Part  with  a 
flatulent  or  windy  Subftance. 

Inflexion,  is  faid  of  the  bending  1 
Rays  of  Light  by  a  different  Medium,  1 
Influent,  flowing  together,  or  in-  1 
to  j  exprefles  any  Liquor  or  Juice  *t 
that  by  the  Contrivance  of  Nature,  1 
and  the  Laws  of  Circulation,  falls  ti 
into  another  Current  or  Receptacle,  | 
Thus  with  refpeff  to  the  common  t 
Receptacle,  the  Chyle  is  its  influent  ti 
Juice,  and  fo  is  the  Bile  to  the  Gall- I 
bladder,  and  Venal-Blood  to  thei 
Heart  in  its  Diafiole  5  and  the  like. 

Infra  Spinatus,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the:: 
Shoulder,  pulling  the  Arm  upwardsi) 
and  backwards.  See  Supra  Spinatus.  i 
Infundibulum,  is  a  Funnel,whenceK( 
many  Parts  in  a  human  Body  having^] 
any  refemblance  thereunto  in  Shape,  J 
are  thus  called  ;  as  the  Infundibu<»\ 
lum  Cerebri,  and  Infundibulum 
num  ;  for  which  fee  P>rain,  anJj 
Kidneys :  And  fome  Parts  of  Plantsp 
for  the  fame  reafon,  are  called  In- 
fundibuliformes.  See  Flowers, 

Infufion,  is  a  Part  of  Pharmacy^: 
whereby  theVirtues  of  Plants,  Roots  1 
and  the  like,  are  drawn  out  by  let-:'; 

tin 
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ftflg  them  fteep  only  in  fome  conve-  ling  the  VefTels  with  Wajc,  or  any 
nient  Menftruum  j  and  this  is  con-  other  proper  Matter,  to  fhew  their 
ceined  in  Bodies  of  a  laxer  Texture,  Shapes  and  Ramifications,  often 
than  thole  which  require  Decoction,  done  by  Anatomifis. 
and  whofe  Parts  are  fo  light  as  not  InnateHeat.  See  Calidum  Innaturrl 
to  admit  of  a  greater  Motion  without  Innommaium,  y^\t\\o\jiX.  a  Name  ; 
hazard  of  flying  away  in  Vapour,  many  Parts  of  the  Body  are  left  un- 

Ingenue t  inborn,  is  any  Difeafe,  der  this  indifiinfl  Term  ;  as  the 
or  Habit,  that  comes  into  the  World  Innommata  OUndula  OcuU,  now 
with  Perfon,  and  fignifies  the  called  Caruncula  Ocull.  See  Eye» 


fame  almoft  as  Hereditary, 

^  Ingefia^  is  ufed  for  the  various 
kinds  of  Bodies  received  as  Aliment 
into  the  human  Stomach. 


Innommata  Tunica  Ocull  See  Eye, 
Inn&mmatum  Os.  See  Ilium, 
Inoculation,  Is  the  grafting  of  one 
Tree  upon  another  j  which  is  often 

•  t  •  . . 


Ingluviesy  is  the  Gizzard  of  Birds,  fo  contrived  as  to  have  many  diffe- 
but  IS  alfo  applied  to  an  inordinate  rent  Fruits  proceed  from  the  fime 
or  voracious  Appetite.  Stock,  by  grafting  different  Slips 

Ingrayidatton,  the  fame  as  Im-  into  its  feveral  Branches.  This 
pregnation  or  going  with  Child.  Term  of  late  hath  been  alfo  much 
There^  are  many  Inftances  in  the  ufed  in  a  very  different  Manner, 
Hiftories  of  Phyfick,  of  Women  in  for  the  Pradice  now  introduced  of 
thisCircumftance  without  aftual  Re-  tranfplanting  the  Small-Pox,  by  In¬ 
ception  of  the  Male  Embraces,  from  fufion  of  the  Matter  from  ripened 
an  attradive  Power  in  thefe  Parts  of  Puflules,  into  the  Veins  of  the  un- 
die  Finle  Semen,  when  accidentally  infeded,  in  hopes  of  procurincr  a 
brought  near  thereunto,  as  floating  milder  fort  than  what  frequemly 
tn  a  Bath,  crc.  but  they  are  fufpec-  comes  by  Infedion  ^ 

ted  to  be  fabulous.  Inofculation.  S^e  Anaflomafi!, 

ingredients.,  from  Ingredior,  to  and  Artery.  ' 
go  in  together  ;  are  all  the  Simples  Incfuietude,  without  Reft ;  is  any 
I  Which  go  into  the  Compofition  of  uneafy  Senfatlon,  from  what  Caufe 
I  any  one  Medicine.  foever,  that  prevents  a  Perlbn's  be- 

Inguen,  IS  from  the  upper  part  of  ing  at  reft  or  quiet, 
the  Thigh  to  above  the  fecret  Parts.  Jnfania,  Madnefs  ;  which  fee, 
and  commonly  called  the  Groin;  and  Some  diftinguilh,  and  juftly  enough. 

Ingmnahs  IS  given  to  any  Sub-  between  this  which  is  hereditary  or 
diyihons  made  of  that  Part,  or  any  from  fomeDiftemper,  and  thatwhich 
thing  therein  contained,  or  applied  is  influenced  by  the  heavenly  Bodies. 
Jthercunto  as  a  Medicine.  and  particularly  the  Moon,  which 

,  ;  fome  Chymifts  have  therefore  is  called  Lunacy. 

.  fancied  thus  to  call  that  kind  of  Di-  mfiaUe.  where  m  ufed  in  a  pri- 
dgeftion  which  .$  performed  by  bu-  vative  fenfe,  asit  frequently  is.  fig. 
frying  the  Materials  111  Dung,  or  in  m  •  t  .  *  ^ 

^thc  Earth. 

In]e6lion,  from  injicio,,  to  cafl  or 


nifies  that  which  cannot  be  further 
cut  or  divided,  as  an  Atom  ;  but, 
Infedl,  where  in  is  taken  pofi- 


J  .t  •  •  WllCiC  Ifl  IS  iclKCll  poll- 

M  .hrow  into  IS  any  Medicine  made  to  tively,  oeprefTes  fuch  Animals  as  are 

he  iniefted  by  a  Syringe,  Clyfter-  divided  into,  or  encompaflid  with 
.ipe,  or  any  other  Inftrument.  in-  Rings  or  Dlvifions,  capable  of  be. 


j  ommln  without  Utterly  deftroyl 

j^tommim  Term  likewife  for  the  £1-  ing  Life.  Of  tbefe  there  afe  feveral 

Q.  5  Kinds 
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Kinds,  and  of  which  'Aldrovandus 
hath  given  Defcriptions  j  but  fince 
it  hath  been  much  more  accurately 
done  by  Zwammerdam  in  his  Rifio- 
ria  Inferior  urn  generalis. 

InfeRion,  is  varioufly  ufed  by 
Anatomifts  for  ths  different  Unions 
of  the  Parts  with  one  another. 

Infip  'id,  that  which  hath  not  Tafte. 

InfolatloUt  from  in  Sole,  in  the  Sun  j 
is  Infufion  in  the  Warmth  of  the  Sun. 

Infplration,  from  in  :^nd 'fpiro,  to 
breathe  in  ;  is  that  part  of  Refpira- 
tion  as  draws  the  Air  into  the  Lungs. 
See  Refpiration. 

Infpijfate,  to  thicken  ;  is  when  a 
Liquid  is  brought  to  a  thicker  Con- 
fiftence  by  evaporating  the  thinner 
Parts  :  and  thus  Juices^  as  that  of 
Liquorice,  are  infpifTated. 

InJHnSi,  is  that  Aptitude,  fitnefs^ 
or  Difpofition  in  any  Creature, 
which  by  its  peculiar  Formation,  it 
is  naturally  endowed  with. 

Inflitutions,  are  a  Syftem  of  Laws 
or  Rules  in  any  particular  Science  j 
and  fo  phyfical  or  medicinal  Inftitu- 
tions  are  fuch  as  teach  the  neceffary 
Pruognita  to  the  Pradice  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  or  the  Cure  of  Difeafes. 
Thofe  of  the  learned  Boerhaave 
are  a  furprizing  Performance  of  this 
kind,  being  done  with  the  utmoft 
accuracy  j  but  wrapped  up  too  clofe 
to  be  maftered  without  a  deal  of  At¬ 
tention  j  for  which  Reafon  it  is 
greatly  to  be  fear’d  they  are  but  lit¬ 
tle  underftood. 

Integument^  is  ufed  by  Anato¬ 
mifts  for  any  common  Coverings 
of  the  Body,  whether  the  Cuticula 
Cutisy  or  the  Membrances  of  any 
particular  Parts, 

Intemfhies,  the  fame  as  a  Dyf- 
crafy,  or  ill  Habit. 

Intention,  is  that  Judgment  or 
particular  Method  of  Cure  which  a 
Phyfician  forms  to  himfelf  from  a 
due  Examination  of  Symptoms.  In 
Phyficks  it  lignifies  the  Increafe  of 


any  Power  or  Quality,  asRemiflIon 
is  its  Decreafe,  or  Diminution  5  and 
in  Metaphyficks  alfo  it  is  ufed  for 
the  Exertion  of  the  intelledual  Fa¬ 
culties,  with  more  than  ordinary 
Vigour. 

Intercojldly  from  intef ,  between, 
and  CoflA,  Ribs  j  is  any  thing  be¬ 
tween  the  Ribs  :  hence 

Intercojial  A>^tenes,Y eins.  Nerves, 
are  thofe  which  branch  be¬ 
tween  the  Ribs  5  and 

Intercojial  M.ufcles,  are  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal,  which  are  forty 
four  in  number,  one  of  each  fort 
being  between  every  two  Ribs  5 
they  arife  from  the  lower  Edges  of 
each  fuperior  Rib,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  upper  Edges  of  each  inferior 
Rib.  Their  Fibres  decuftate  one 
another ;  thofe  of  the  external  run 
obliquely  from  the  back- part  for¬ 
wards,  but  thofe  of  the  internal 
from  the  fore-part  backwards  ;  they 
are  thin  and  fleftiy. 

Intermittent ,  is  a  Ceftation  of 
any  particular  Affion  for  fometime, 
and  that  Time  is  called  the  Interval : 
Thus  Fevers  which  go  off,  and  foon 
return  again  j  as  alfo  any  other  Dift 
tempers,  are  called  Intermittents, 
in  Oppofition  to  thofe  which  are 
always  continued ;  and  a  Pulfe 
which,  after  fo  many  Strokes,  ftops, 
orlofes  one  in  its  due  time,  is  alfo 
thus  called. 

Internodii,  from  inter,  between, 
and  Nodium,  a  Joint;  are  in  Bota¬ 
ny  thofe  little  Spaces  contained  be¬ 
tween  any  two  Knots  or  Joints  of  , 
the  Stalk  of  a  Plant  ;  and  in  Ana¬ 
tomy  the  Extenfores  Bollicis,  which 
fee,  are  fo  called. 

Interojfei,  from  inter ^  between, 
and  Osy  a  Bone  j  the  Mufcles  which 
move  the  Fingers  are  thus  called 
from  their  fltuation,  being  contain’d 
between  the  Spaces  of  the  Bones  of 
the  Metacarpus  :  fome  reckon  6  of  ^ 
of  them,,  and  others  8,:  the 
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lis  betwixt  the  Spaces  thefe  Bones 
leave  towards  the  Palm  of  the  Hand, 
and  they  are  called  the  internal 
ojfeiy  arifing  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus  next 
the  Carpus  5  and  being  inferred  On 
the  internal  Sides  (of  the  firft  Bones 
of  the  Fingers  with  the  Lumbrtca- 
les^  they  are  the  Addu^iores  Dtgito- 
rum^  for  they  bring  the  Fingers  to 
the  Thumb.  The  other  half  are  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  Spaces  that  the  Bones  of 
the  Metacarpus  leave  on  the  back  of 
the  Hand  j  they  rife  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Bones  of  the  Metacar¬ 
pus^  next  the  Carpus^  and  they  arc 
inferred  on  the  external  Sides  of  the 
firfl:  Bones  of  the  Fingers  ;  and  thefe 
are  the  AbduHores  Digitorwn,  for 
they  draw  the  Fingers  from  the 
Thumb. 

Interfpmales  Colli,  are  two  Muf- 
cles  that  in  part  arife  BeQiy,  and 
partly  tendinous,  from  the  Spines  of 
the  Loins,  and  the  interior  part  of 
the  Thorax,  and  are  inferred  into  the 
fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Spines  of 
the  Thorax  ;  thefe  join  the  Longif- 
fimus  Dorji :  on  another  part  they 
arife  from  the  fuperior  Parts  of  each 
double  fpitial  Procefs  of  the  Neck, 
except  that  of  the  fecond  Vertebra, 
and  are  inferred  ®into  the  inferior 
Parts  of  all  the  Spines.  Thefe  Muf- 
cles  draw  the  Spines  of  the  Vertebra 
nearer  to  one  another. 

Intertrigo^  is  an  Excoriation  of  the 
Thighs  or  Parts  adjacent  to  the  A- 
nus,  or  W'hat  we  commonly  ex- 
prefs  by  lojs  of  Leather,  by  riding. 
’Tis  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify 
other  kinds  of  chafing,  or  erofion 
of  the  Skin,  from  internal  Caufes, 

Intejiines  :  Thefe  make  a  long 
and  large  Pipe,which  by  feveral  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions  and  Turnings  reaches 
from  the  Pylorus  to  th.t  Anus  :  They- 
are  knit  all  along  to  the  Edge  of 
a  Membrane  called  the  Mefe?ttery , 
^nd  are  fix  time?  as  long  as  the 
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Body  to  which  they  appertain,  that 
the  Chyle  which  efcapes  the  Lac- 
teals  of  one  part  of  the  Guts,  may 
be  taken  up  by  thofe  of  the  next. 
They  are  compofed  of  three  Coats, 
of  which  the  firft  and  inmoft  is 
made  up  of  fhort  Fibres  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  five  Blood- Veflels,  and 
difpofed  as  thofe  of  the  Stomach  ; 
for  the  lengh  of  the  Fibres  is  the 
thicknefs  of  the  Coat.  If  the  Me- 
fenterick  Artery  be  carefully  injed- 
ed  with-warm  Water,  thefe  will  fe- 
parate  from  one  another,  and  be¬ 
come  vifible  to  the  naked  Eye.  They 
aft  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  the  inner  Membrane  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  for  the  contrading  of  the 
Cavity  of  the  Guts.  This  Coat  be¬ 
ing  much  longer  than  the  other,  lies 
in  Wrinkles  or  Plaits,  called  Val- 
vula  Conniventes,  which  in  the  fmall 
Guts  form  larger  Segments  of  Cir¬ 
cles,  and  are  clofer^to  one  another 
than  in  the  great  Guts,  where  they 
are  broader,  and  feem  chiefly  de- 
fign’d  to  fuftain  the  Weight  of  the 
Paces  i  whereas  the  others,  by  re¬ 
tarding  the  Motion  of  the  Chyle, 
and  by  diredly  oppofing  the  Mouths 
of  the  ladeal  VefTels  (which  are  in 
the  upper  fides  of  the  Valves)  to  its 
Paffage,  give  it  a  more  favourable 
Opportunity,  and  better  Chance 
for  entering,  than  otherwife  it  could 
have.  This  Coat  has  likewife  a 
great  Number  of  little  Glands,whicli 
in  the  fmall  Guts  lie  in  Cl ufters  every 
where  but  where  they  are  knit  to  the 
Mefentery.  In  the  great  Guts  they 
are  much  fewer,  and  are  placed  at 
fome  diftance  from  one  another. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  Glands  is  difputed  : 
fome  think  that  they  feparate  the 
Slime  which  befmears  the  infide  of 
the  Intejiines,  to  defend  them  a- 
gainft  the  Acrimony  of  the  Bile  j 
but  this  comes  more  probably  from 
fome  Remainders  of  the  Chyle  % 
Others  take  them  fo^*  the  Mouths  of 
^  4  the 
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the  ladeal  VefTels;  but  there  are 
many  Ladeals  where  there  are  no 
Glands.  Eut  it  it  be  confider’d 
that  they  are  chieOy  placed  where 
the  La^teals  are  moil;  numerous, 
it  will  be  found  reafonable  to 
think,  that  they  feparate  a  Liquor 
for  diluting  the  thick  Chyle,  that  it 
may  the  more  eafily  enter  the  nar¬ 
row  Orifices  of  the  lacteal  Veins. 
The  fecond  Coat  is  made  up  of  two 
Orders  of  mufcular  Fibres  ;  of  which 
one  runs  ftrait,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  Guts  5  the  other  goes 
round,  and  its  Fibres  are  more  rea- 
fonably  thought  to  defcribe  a  fpiral 
Line  than  Circles ;  for  if^  as  fome 
imaiJine,  thefe  Fibres  were  not  fpi¬ 
ral,  but  circular,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive,  how  that  conftant  and 
uniform  Vermicular,  or  wave-like 
ii^otion  of  the  InteEines,  could  be 
tranfmitted  from  part  to  part  by 
Fibr^wdiich  had  noCommunication 
withone  another;  but  wdiich  having 
once  furrounded  the  Guts,  are  at 
both  ends  fixed  to  the  Edaie  of  the 
Mefentery  :  whereas  now,  by  the 
fuccefTive  Motion  of  the  Parts  of 
thefe  tw  o  Orders  of  Fibres,  the  Guts 
are  in  a  continual  Undulation,  which 
is  called  the  Perijlaltkk  Morion, 
from  contraho,  to  con- 

tra<!F.  The  third  and  external  Coat 
is  common,  and  comes  froin  the 
'VsritQUAum* 

Tho  the  Inteftlnes  be  one  con¬ 
tinued  Pipe,  yet  they  are  divided  in¬ 
to. fix  Parts;  three  thin  and  fmall, 
and  three  thick  and  great  i  The 
three  former  are  the  Duodenum,  5^- 
ymum,  and  Ilium  ;  the  Duodenum  is 
the  firfl:  part  of  the  Int^ftines,  which 
fee  under  that  word  :  the  jejunum 
begins  at  the  firfl;  wifid-ing  of  the  Guts 
under  the  Colony  wdiere  the  Duode¬ 
num  ends :  and  making  feveral  turn- 

o  '  ^  ■ 

mgs  and  windings  frojii  the  left  fide 
to  the  right,  and  from  the  right  a- 
gain  IP  the  leftj  it  is  cpptjnued  |q  th^ 
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Ilium,  filling  all  the  upper  part  of 
the  umbilical  Region,  being  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  hands  breadth 
long.  It  differs  from  the  Ilium  only 
in  this,  that  it  hath  fome  more  f^en£ 
LatleA,  into  which  the  Chyle  paf- 
fing,  it  is  found  always  more  empty, 
and  therefore  called  Jejunum,  which 
fignifics  hungry  :  And  the  Folds  of 
its  inner  Coat  are  nearer  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  in  greater  number  than 
the  ilium.  The  third  and  laft  of 
the  fmall  Guts  is  the  Ilium,  about 
twenty  one  hands  breadth  long  j  it 
begins  where  the  Jejunum  ends, and 
making  feveral  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings,  it  fills  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
umbilical  Region,  and  all  the  Space 
between  the  ilia,  and  is  continued 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Colon  at 
right  Angles-,  its  Paffage  is  a  little 
narrower  than  that  of  the  Jejunum, 
and  its  Coats  fomewhat  thinner. 
This  Intefkine,  becaufe  of  its  fitua- 
tion,  falls  eafily  down  into  the  Scro- 
turny  by  the  Produffion  of  the 
ritonAum  .*  In  it  alfo  happens  the 
Volvulus,  when  one  part  of  this 
Gut  enters  the  Cavity  of  the  Part 
immediately  above  or  below  it.  The 
thick  and  great  Guts  are  the  C&cum, 
Colon,  and  Redium  :  The  two  for¬ 
mer  are  deferibed  under  thofe  , 
Names,  which  fee.  The  ReSlum  is 
the  laft  of  the  Inteflines  :  it  is  a 
hand’s  breadth  and  a  half  long  ;  its 
Cavity  is  about  three  Fingers  in  Dia¬ 
meter,  and  its  Coats  are  thicker  than 
thofe  of  the  Colon  :  It  begins  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  Os  facrum,  where 
the  Colon  ends,  and  going  ftrait 
dowm,  it  is  tied  to  the  Extremity  of 
the  Coccyx  by  the  Periton&um  be? 
hind,  and  to  the  Neck  of  the  Blad¬ 
der  in  Men,  and  in  Women  to  the, 
Neck  of  the  Womb  before,  from 
whence  comes  the  Sympathy  be¬ 
tween  thofe  Parts.  There  is  very 
much  Fat  about  its  external  fide,  for 
Whigh  peafpu  it  is  called  the  Fat- 

Gut  % 
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Gut :  Its  Extremity  forms  the  Anns, 
into  which  therer  are  three  Mufcles 
inferted  5  the  firft  is  the  Sphin^er 
Am,  which  is  a  flefhy  Mufcle  about 
four  Fingers  compofed  of 

circular  Fibres,  which  embrace  the 
Extremities  of  the  Re5lptm  for  three 
Fingers  height,  and  which  hang 
over  it  another  Finger’s  breadth  :  it 
is  conneded  forward  towards  the 
Acceleratores  Ur'm&  in  Men,  and  to 
the  Neck  of  the  Womb  in  Women, 
and  backwards  to  the  Os  Coccyps, 
Its  Ufe  is  to  (hut  the  Paflage  of  the 
Anus,  which  the  Weight  of  the 
Fdices  opens.  The  other  two  Mufcles 
are  the  Levatores  Am  ;  they  arife 
from  the  internal  and  lateral  Side  of 
j  the  Os  Jfchi'i,  and  are  inferted  into 
I  the  Sphincter  Ant ;  they  draw  the 
I  Anus  upwards.  See  Mefentery, 

I  Intumefcence,  from  mtumefco,  to 
I  fwell  up  j  is  any  Tumour  or  Swelling. 

1  Invalefcentia,  and  Invuletudo, 
where  in  is  taken  privatively,  is  the 
want  of  Health  5  whence  Invalid,  is 
onedifabled  bySicknefs  fromService, 
Invefligate^  is  ufed  for  the  fame  as 
!  enquire  or  fearch  out,  but  moft 
commonly  by  Mathematicians,  for 
the  Solution  of  Problems. 

Inveterate,  is  applied  to  Bifeafes 
I  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  obftinate,  and 
!  generally  likewife  fuppofes  a  long 
!  Continuance  ;  but  the  Diftindions 
which  fome  Writers  make  between 
this  and  Chronical,  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning  here. 

Involucrum,  is  faid  of  any  com- 
I  mon  Covering  of  particular  Parts  in 
the  Body  5  whence, 

Involucrum  Cordis,  is  the  Pericar¬ 
dium  i  which  fee. 

Involuntary,  is  faid  of  any  natu¬ 
ral  Excretion,  which  happens  thro’ 
Weaknefs  or  want  of  Power  to  re- 
ftratn  it;  as  alfo  of  all  convulfive 
Motions,  where  the  Mufcles  are  in¬ 
vigorated  to  Adion,  withoj4(  the 
Gc^afent  Qf  Miu4? 


Inufimiy  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
hot  and  dry  Seafons  j  but  mofl: 
commonly  by  Surgeons  for  the  o- 
peration  of  the  Cautery* 

Iris,  See  Eye, 

Irritation,  is  a  Species  of 
lus,  expreifing  a  lelfer  Degree  of  it 
than  Vellication,  or  Corrugation. 

Irradiation,  is  an  Emanation,  or 
(hooting  out  of  fubtile  Effluvia^rom 
one  Body  to  another.  See  (Spualhy, 
Irregular  Bodies, Solids  not  ter-- 
minated  by  equal  and  like  Surfaces. 

ifehium,  from  fufiineo,  to 

fuftain,  is  one  of  the  Ojfa  innomi- 
nata,  which  fee ;  hence  ifehias,  and 
Ifchiadick,  are  ufed  for  the  Hip-Gout, 
and  Pains  of  that  Part. 

ifehuria,  from  cohiheo,  to 

retrain,  and  Urina,  Urine  5 

is  a  Stoppage  of  Urine,  whether  by 
Stone,  Gravel,  or  any  other  Caufe. 

I/churetickSfZv^Cuch  Medicines  as 
force  Urine  when  fupprclTed. 

Jflhmus,  (ignifies  ftridly  a  Neck 
of  Land,  and  is  therefore  ufed  by 
Anatomifts  for  fuch  Parts  as  in  their 
Situation  have  any  refemblancc 
thereunto  j  as  that  Part  which  lies 
between  the  Mouth  and  the  Gullet, 
and  the  Ridge  that  feparates  the 
Noftrils :  There  is  alfo  a  Contrivance 
in  the  Vena  Cava,  which  fee,  thus 
called. 

Itinerariptm,  the  fame  as  Cathe¬ 
ter,  which  fee, 

jugular  Arteries,  and  Veins,  See 
Arteries  and  Veins. 

^ugulum,  the  fame  with  Fureulus 
and  Clavicula,  which  fee. 

^ulap,  from  the  Per  fan  Word 
Juleb,  which  (ignifies  a  fweet  Po¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  extemporaneous 
Form  of  Medicine,  made  of  fimple 
and  compound  Water  fweetned, 
and  ferves  principally  for  a  Vehicle 
to  other  Forms  not  fo  convenient 
to  take  alone, 

^ulus,  is  a  Term  which  Bota- 
give  to  thofe  long  Worm¬ 
like 
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like  Tufts,  or  Palms,  as  they  are  Jupiter  is  ufed  by  the  Chymills 
called  in  Willows,  which  at  the  be-  for  Tin,  becaufe  fuppofed  under  the 
oinning  of  the  Year  grow  out,  and  Government  of  that  Planet. 

Ln<r  pendulous  down  from  Hazels,  JuxtX-Pcfuwri,  from  3«*M,mgh 
Waflnut -Trees,  e/c.  ■  and />»»», fo  put,  is  that  Difpofmon  of 

isany  kind  of  Joint,  Parts  in  any  Body,  whereby  they  are 
or  clofing  of  two  Bodies.  joined  and  combined  together. 


Kibes,  is  a  Stagnation  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Hands  or  Feet, 
but  efpecially  the  Heels,  attended 
with  Inflammation,  Heat,  Pain, 
Tumefaftion,  and  itching.  They 
fometimes  fuppurate,  but  often  go 
away  of  themfelves  without  break¬ 
ing,  if  the  Part  be  defended  from 
the  external  Cold. 

Kidneys  :  Thefe  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  one  on  each  fide ;  they  have  the 
fame  Figure  as  Kidney-Beans  9  their 
length  is  4  or  Fingers,  their  breadth 
3,  and  their  thicknefs  2  :  The  right  is 
under  the  Liver,  and  the  left  under 
the  Spleen.  In  a  Faetiis  their  exter¬ 
nal  Subftance  is  divided  into  feveral 
Lobes  joined  together,  which  in  A- 
dults  become  more  clofe  ^  there¬ 
fore  their  Superficies  is  equal  and 
fmooth.  They  have  two  Mem¬ 
branes,  the  one  common  for  the 
Peritonmm,  the  other  proper ;  they 
are  ordinarily  cover’d  with  much 
Fat ;  their  Colour  is  a  dark  red. 

There  are  in  the  Kidneys  Lym- 
phatick  Veflels,  which  difcharge 
themfelves  into  Pecquet's  Refervato- 
ry,  i.  e.  the  common  Receptacle  5 
Nerves,  which  come  from  the  In- 
tercoftals  5  Veins,  which  go  to  the 
Cava  5  and  their  Ateries  come  from 
the  Aorta,  Thefe  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries  are  call’d  Emulgents,  they  pierce 
the  Reins  or  Kidneys  on  their  con¬ 
cave  fides  (which  lie  neareft  the  Ca¬ 
va  and  Aorta)  included  in  one  Ca^- 
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fule,  and  are  divided  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  furround  the  Pel¬ 
vis.  Thefe  Branches  are  again  di¬ 
vided  into  an  infinity  of  others  lefs, 
which  go  to  the  external  part  of  the 
Reins,  where  they  inofculate,  and 
form  a  fort  of  Net,  from  which  their 
Extremities  coming,  terminate  in  an 
infinity  of  little  Glands.  Thefe 
Glands  are  of  a  round  Figure,  and 
compofe  the  outer  Subftance  of  the 
Reins,  which  is  half  a  Finger  thick  ; 
from  each  of  thofe  goes  a  long 
fmall  Tube,  which  Tube  compofes- 
the  inner  Subftance  of  the  Reins. 
As  they  approach  the  Pelvis  or 
Bafon,  they  gather  together  in  little 
Bundles,  whofe  Extremities  piercing 
'the  Membrane  of  the  Pelvis^  form 
thofe  little  Protuberances  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  Pelvis,  call’d  Papilla. 
The  Pelvis  or  Bafon  is  a  Cavity  in 
the  middle  of  the  Kindeys, form’d  by 
a  dilatation  of  the  Ureters.  It  fends 
out  feveral  Ramifications,  which 
divide  the  Urinary  Tubes  into  Bun-' 
dies,  and  which  make  a  fort  of  Cap- 
fula  to  the  Blood- VefTels. 

The  ufe  of  the  Kidneys  is  to 
feparate  the  Urine  from  the  Blood, 
'which  by  the  motion  of  the  Heart 
and  Arteries  is  thruft  into  the  E- 
mulgent  Branches,  which  carry  it  to 
the  ^little  Glands,  by  which  the  Se- 
rofity  being  feparated,  is  receiv’d  by 
the  Orifice  of  the  little  Tubes,which 
20  from  the  Glands  to  the  Pelvis  j 
^  ftom 
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from  thence  it  runs  by  the  Ureters 
,  into  the  Bladder.  The  Blood  which 
,  could  not  enter  theGlands  is  brought 
!  back  by  the  Eniulgent  Veins.  The 
'  Urine  thus  feparated  confifts  of 
much  Salt  floating  in  Water;  on 
which  account  it  is  that  the  Kidneys 
havetheirSituation  fo  near  theHeart : 
for  were  they  at  a  greater  diftance,  o- 
ther  Particles  muft  have  united  with 
the  Salts  and  aqueous  Particles  (as  in 
the  prefent  Station  fome  terreftrial 
Particles  do)  and  difturbed  their  Se< 

i  cretion ;  befides  the  impoflibility 
?  of  their  having  fuch  a  Quantity  of 

Blood  wafh  thro’  them  at  a  more 
diftant  Station. 

^  In  the  middle  between  the  Aorta 
I  and  Kidneys,  a  little  above  the  E- 
:  mulgent  VelTels,  are  fituated  the 
'  GlandaU  Kenales  or  CapfaU  Atra- 
t  hilares\  they  are  two  in  number, 
j  one  on  each  fide,  wrapt  up  in  fome 
I  Pat ;  they  fometimes  change  their 
*  Situation,  and  their  Figure  is  alfo 
|,  various :  for  in  fome  they  are  round, 

1  in  others  fqiiare,  triangular,  or  of  an 
ij  irregular  Figure  ;  the  right  is  6rdina- 

ii  rily  bigger  than  the  left,  and  each  a- 
|!  bout  the  bignefs  of  a  Nux  Vomica. 
ij  In  a  foetus  they  are  almoft  as  big  as 
I;  the  Kidneys.  They  are  covered 
i]  wdth  a  fine  Membrane,  and  within 

I  they  have  feveral  fmall  Smus's  which 

I I  contain  a  blackifh  fort  of  Liquor, 
j  Their  Blood- Vefiels  are  Branches 
t  fometimes  of  the  Vena  Cava  and  A- 
i|  orta,  and  fometimes  of  the  Emul- 
i;  gents.  The  intercoftal  Nerve  fur- 


ni files  a  Branch  which  makes  a  Plexus 
upon  them.  Their  ufe  Is  not  yet 
known  :  Some  think  they  feparate 
a  Liquor  from  the  Arterial  Blood, 
for  diluting  the  Blood,  which  is  too 
thick  after  it  comesfrom  theKidneys. 

The  Ureters  are  tv/o  long  and 
fmall  Canals  which  come  from  the 
Bafon  of  theKidneys,  one  on  each 
fide;  they  lie  betwixt  the  doublings 
of  t\\e  Peritonmm :  and  defcending 
in  the  Form  of  an  S,  they  pierce 
the  Bladder  near  its  Neck,where  they 
run  firft  fome  Space  betvv^eeri  its 
Coats,  and  then  they  open  in  its 
Cavity :  They  are  compofed  of  three 
Coats  ;  the  firfi:  is  from  the  Perito- 
nmm  ;  the  fecond  is  made  of  fmall 
oblique  mufcular  Fibres ;  and  the 
third,  which  is  very  fenfible,  has 
feveral  fmall  Glands  which  feparate 
a  fiimy  Liquor^  to  defend  it  agalnfl 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Urine.  The 
neishbourin^  Parts  furnifii  them 
with  Blood-Vefiels,and  their  Nerves 
come  from  the  Intercofl;als,and  from 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins.  Their 
Cavity  is  contraded  fometimes  in 
three  or  four  Places,  efpecially  to¬ 
wards  the  Bladder.  Such  as  are  fub- 
jeft  to  the  Gravel,  and  given  to  ex- 
cefiivc  Drinking,  have  them  fome¬ 
times  fo  much  dilated,  that  you  may 
put  the  end  of  the  little  Finger  into 
them.  Their  ufe  is  to  carry  the  U- 
line  from  the  Kidneys  to  the  Blad¬ 
der.  Their  Obfirudion  caufes  a 
Suppreflion  of  Urine. 
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LAbra,  or  Labia,  ftri£l:ly  fignifies 
the  Lips,but  is  ufed  figuratively 
1 1  to  exprefs  many  other  parts  of  a  hu- 
i  man  Body,  that  by  their  Figure  have 

V 
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any  refemblance  thereunto;  as  the 
Labia  Pudenda,  are  the  exterior 
Parts  of  a  Woman’s  Privities, 
and  the  Lips  of  Wounds  are  alfo 

thus 
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fiaus  called.  See  Mopjth. 

Labial  Qlands,  St(t  Mouths 
Labiate  'Floiven.  See  Flower. 
Laberatormm  from  Laber,Work, 
h  Work-Room,  but  is  chiefly 
given  to  thofe  oF  Ghymifls  where 
their  Furnaces,  are.  are  built. 

Labyrinth,  p^rt  of  the  Ear,  which 
£ee,  is  fo  called. 

Lac,  Milk.  See  Rreajls^ 
Lachrymal  Dacls^. 

Lachrymale  Piindlum,  and 
Lachiyrnd,  Tears.  See  F.ye. 
Ladlation,  from  Lac,  Milk;  is  gi¬ 
ving  fuck,  and  fignifles  the  Time  a 
Woman  does  that  Office  to  a 
Child.  / 

LaLieal  Veins  :  Thefe  are  long 
and  flender  Pipes,  whofe  Coats  are 
fa  chin  as  to  become  inviflble  when 
they  are  not  diflended  with  Chyle  or 
Lym^ha.  They  arife  from  all  the 
parts  of  the  fmall  Guts  by  fine  Ca¬ 
pillary  TubeSj.  which  as  they  run 
From  the  fldcs  of  the  Guts  to  the 
<Giands  in  the  Mefentery,  unite  and 
^orm  larger  Branches  ;  thefe  are  cal¬ 
led  Ven£  laRe.z  prim:  generis.  The 
Motuhs  of  thefe  La£f  eals,  which  are 
c«p€n  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Guts, 
from  whence  they  receive  theChyle, 
are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  feen  by  the 
Ibefl  Microfeope.  It  was  neceflary 
they  fliould  be  fmaller  than  the  fi- 
3iefl  Arteries  in  the  Body,  that  no¬ 
thing  might  enter  which  might  flop 
she  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  The 
lame  Extremity  of  the  Laiteals  has 
likewlfe  Communication  with  the  ca- 
jgillary  Arteries  of  the  Guts,by  which 
they  receive  a  Lympha  that  dilutes 
and  propels  the  Chyle  forwards, 
and  wafhesthe  Ladealsand  Glands", 
that  they  may  not  fur,  and  be  ob- 
flrii£fed  by  the  Chyle*s  flaying  in 
them  upon  fading.  The  other  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Ladeals  difeharges 
fhe  Chyle  into  the  veficular  Ceils  of 
the  Glands  difperfed  up  and  dowtj 
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the  Mefentery.  And  from  thefe  a» 
rife  other  Ladeals  of  a  larger  fjze^ 
which  carry  the  Chyle  immediately 
into  the  Keceptacidam  Chyli  j  they 
are  called  Latles,  fecundi generis.  The, Hi 
ladeal  Veins  have  Valves  at  fevc^ 
ral  Didances,  which  hinder  the 
Chyle  from  returning  back  into  the 
Intedines.  Ajfellius,  who  firft  difl 
cover’d  the  ladeal  Veflels  in  the 
lear  1622,  and  his  Followers, 
thought  they  carry’d  the  Chyle  to 
the  Liver,  till  Pecquet,  in  the  Year 
1651,  found  oi^t  the  Receptaculum 
Chyli,  or  common  Receptacle,  and 
DuFlus  Thoracicus,  or  Thoracick 
Dud  j  tho  both  were  acurately  de- 
feribed  by  the  learned  AnatomidS^r- 
tholomms  Eufiachius,mzny  years  be- 
before  the  Difeovery  of  the  Ladeal 
Veins. 

The  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle  is 
cafliy  found  in  living  Bodies, but  with 
greater  difficulty  in  thofe  that  are 
dead.  It  lies  between  the  defeend- 
ing  Trunk  of  the  great  Artery,  and 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  and  is 
bj^gefl  between  the  Coeliac  and 
Emulgent  Arteries  furrounded  by 
feveral  Veficular  Glands,call’d  Glan^ 
duU  Lumhares,  which  difbharge  their 
Lympha  into  it.  The  Receptacle 
receives  all  the  fecond  order  of  Lac^ 
teals,  as  well  as  all  the  Lymphatick 
Veins  both  of  the  Legs,  and  of  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Abdomen  j  fo  that  i 
it  feems  to  be  indeed  only  a  Bao"  | 
(which  will  contain  about  oneOunce  ! 
of  Water)  formed  bv  the  Union  of  | 
thefe  Vedels.  The  bottom  of  it 
contrads  to  the  Small nefs  of  a 
Lymphatick  VefTel,  the  middle  is 
fometimes  divide  1  into  two  or  three  ' 
Parts,  and  the  upper  Part  flretches 
it  felf  out  into  a  Dud  about  the  ! 
bignefs  of  a  Goofe-Qih]].  This  Dud 
afeends  into  the  Thorax  behind  the 
great  Artery;  and  about  the  Heart 
it  frc(]uently  divides  into  two  or 

three 
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tliree  Branches,  which  immediately 
unite  again  into  one,  and  creeping 
along  the  Gullet,  it  matches  to  the 
left  t>ubcUvian  Vein,  where  it  opens 
at  one  or  two  Orifices,  which  are 
cover’d  with  a  femilunar  Va’ve,  that 
the  Blood  ma-y  pafs  over  them,  and 
the  Chyle  run  from  underneath  it, 
and  mix  w  ith  the  Blood  in  the  Veins. 
The  Duttus  Thoraciciis  has  Valves 
at  feveral  diftances,  which  hinder 
the  Chyle  that  has  once  pafied  them 
from  falling  back.  It  receives  the 
Lymphaduds  from  the  feveral  Parts 
in  the  Cheft,  as  it  paffes  along  to 
the  Subclavian  Vein.  By  its  run¬ 
ning  up  to  the  left  Side,  the  Chyle 
receives  a  new  Impetus  from  the  Pul- 
fation^  of  the  great  Aiiery  ^  whereas 
on  the  right  Side  it  muft  have  a- 
fcended  only  by  the  PrelTure  of  the 
Diaphragm,  and  Mufcles  of  the 
lower  Belly  upon  the  Receptacle, 
which  it  equally  enjoys  in  its  prefent 
Situation. 

Lacuna,  Sec  Parts  of  Generation 
proper  to  Women, 

Latificansj  ftridly  Signifying  to 
make  joyful,  hath  been  applied  to 
many  Compofirions  under  the  In¬ 
tention  of  Cordials,  but  both  the 
Medicines  and  Diftinftion  are  now 
aimofi;  quite  in  difiife. 

Lambative^  from  lamho,  to  lick. 
Sec  Ecle^ma. 

Lambdoides,  See  Suture.^ 

Lamella,  and. 

Lamina^  Plates,  fignify  pretty 
much  the  fame  ;  but  the  former  is 
generally  applied  to  the  Divifion  of 
Shells,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
Skull,  w’hich  are  alfo  called  Tables, 
being  only  two  in  number :  Tho 
moft  Shells  are  divifible  into  a  great 
many  fuch  Plates  lying  over  one 
another. 

Laminated^  plated,  fignifies  fuch 
Bodies  whofe  Contexture  difeovers 
(uch  a  Difpofition  as  shat  of  Plates 
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lying  over  one  another. 

Lancet  the  common  Inftrument 
of  the  Surgeons,  with  which  thes^ 
kt  Blood. 

Languor,  and  La^tude^  fignifies 
a  Faintnefs,  which  may  arifefroma 
Want  or  Decay  of  Spirits,  thro’  la- 
digeftion,  or  too  nmch  Bxercife  m 
for  an  additional  W' eight  of  Pluid^ 
from  a  Diminution  of  Secretion  byr' 
the  common  Difeharges.  The 
is  remedied  Ijy  Sromachicks  and 
Cordials,  and  the  latter  by  timelf’ 
Evacuation. 

Lanugo^  fignifies  a  Down,  or 
foft  W’oolly  Subfiance  which  grows 
upon  fome  Plants  |  which  ihercfore 
are  called 

Lanuginons  Plants. 

Lapidefeent,  from  Lapis,  a  Stone  i 
is  that  which  has  a  Property  of  turn¬ 
ing  any  Bodies  into  a  fiony  Nature, 
as  many  Spring- Waters  will  do  to 
Pieces  of  Wood  and  other  like  Su!?- 
fiances:  and  is  the  fame  as  Petri-^ 
fying.  Paracelfas  calls  the  fame 
Faculty  in  an  human  Body, 

Lapillation. 

Larynqotomy,  from  Laryn-x  and 
ripyeoj  feco,  to  cut,  is  that  Opera¬ 
tion  where  tlie  fore-part  of  the  La¬ 
rynx  is  dividedjto  aflift  Refpiration^^ 
during  large  Tumours  upon  the  up¬ 
per  Parts  j  as  in  a  Quinfey,  ctt*. 
Tho  the  common  Prejudices  againfl 
this  are  fo  ftrong,  that  many  are 
loft  for  want  of  it,  Aqtc^pen-dtnt 
particularly  direfls  this  Operation^ 
De  Oper.  Chirurg.  under  the  Title 
L)e  Perforatione  afpera  Arttria 
Angina ;  and  Aurelius  Severintif 
does  the  fame,  Chir.  Ejficac.  Part  lU 
Cap.  ^o. 

Larynx.,  Acifvv^f  is  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Trachea,  and  lies  below 
the  Root  of  the  Tongue  before  the 
Pharynx,  It  is  compofed  of  five 
Cartilages,  wlu'ch  fometinies  in  old 
Men  become  as  hard  at  Bones,  The 
•  Eili 
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firft  is  the  Th^roides,  or  Scutiformis, 
becaufe  of  its  Figure, figni- 
fying  a  Shield,  and  Figure. 

It  makes  that  Protuberance  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  La^rnXy  called  Po- 
mum  Adamu  It  is  a  thin  Cartilage, 
about  an  Inch  broad,  but  not  fo 
long  5  it’s  concave  within,  and  con¬ 
vex  without.  Its  four  Angles  have 
.  each  a  fmall  Produdion  j  the  two 
upper,  which  are  longer,  are  tied- to 
the  Horns  of  the  Os  Hyotdes,  and 
the  two  lower  to  the  fecond  Carti¬ 
lage,  which  is  called  Annularis,  be- 
■  caufe  it  refembles  a  Ring.  It  is  very 
large  and  thick  behind,  which  part 
refembles  the  Stone  of  a  Ring,  audit 
grows  narrower  towards  its  fore¬ 
part.  It  is  fituated  below  the  other 
Cartilages  of  the  Larynx  ;  they  ftand 
upon  it  as  upon  a  Bafis,  and  by  it 
they  are  tied  to  the  Trachea,  The 
third  and  fourth  are  alike,  and  have 
one  common  Name,  which  is  the 
Arytenoides.  They  reach  from  the 
middle  of  the  concave  Sides  of  the 
Thyrotdes  to  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  Annularis  5  and  they  make 
that  Chink,  or  R  imula,  which  is  the 
Mouth  of  the  Larynx,  called  Glottis. 
Betwixt  thofe  and  the  Sides  of  the 
ThyroideSj  there  are  two  fmall  Ca¬ 
vities  on  each  fide,  formed  by  the 
Mufcles  and  Membranes  v;hich  join 
them  together  ;  in  which  if  a  little 
Drink  or  Bread  fall,  as  fometimes 
happens  when  one  laughs  or  fpeaks 
in  eating  or  drinking,  it  caufes  a 
violent  Cough,  and  a  great  Tickling. 
The  fifth  and  lafl;  Cartilage  is  the 
Epiglottis  s  it’s  of  a  fofter  Subftance 
than  the  others,  and  refembles  a  lit¬ 
tle  Tongue.  It  is  tied  by  its  Bafis 
to  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the 
concave  Side  of  the  Thyroides,  Its 
ufe  is  to  cover  the  Glottis  in  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  j  for  the  Aliments- 
by  their  Weight  prefs  it  clofe  down 
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Upon  the  Glottis,  and  they  pafs  o- 
ver,  without  entring  the  Larynx,  in¬ 
to  the  OEfophagus  :  but  when  the 
Aliments  are  pad,  the  Epiglottis  by 
its  natural  Refort,  which  is  common 
to  all  Cartilages,  lifts  up  again,  and 
gives  v/ay  to  the  Air  in  breathing. 
Whilftwe  fpeak  or  laugh,  the  G/i?/- 
tis  mufl:  necefiarily  be  open  for  the 
Pafiage  of  the  Air  in  breathing,there- 
fore  it  is  not  convenient  to  fpeak 
whilftwe  fwallow. 

The  Larynx  has  two  Pair  of  com¬ 
mon  Mufcles,  and  five  Pair  proper. 
The  firft  of  the  common  Mufcles  is 
the  Sternothyroides.  It  arifes  from 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Infide  of  the 
Sternum,  and  afcending  on  the  Sides 
of  the  Trachea,  it  is  inferted  to  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Sides  of  the  Car- 
tilago  Scutifcrmis.  Whenthefe  Mufi 
cles  ad,  they  pull  this  Cartilage 
downwards.  The  fecond  is  the  Hyo~ 
thyroides.  It  arifes  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  and  defcend- 
ing,  is  inferted  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  Scutiformis,  near  the  former. 
They  pull  up  the  Larynx.  The  firft 
of  the  proper  Mufcles  is  the  CricO’- 
thyr aides.  It  arifes  from  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Cartilage  Cricoides,  and 
running  under  the  it  is  in- 

ferted  into  the  Infide  of  that  Carti¬ 
lage,  The  fecond  is  the  Crico-Ary~ 
tenoides  lateralis.  It  arifeth  from  the 
lateral  part  of  the  Cricoides,  and  af¬ 
cending  is  inferted  into  the  lateral 
part  of  the  Arytenoides.  This  dilates 
the  Arytenoides.  The  third  is  the 
Crico- Arytenoides  poflicus.  It  arifes 
from  the  back-part  of  the  Cartilage 
Cricoides,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Arytenoides,  near  the  former.  The 
fourth  is  the  Thyro- Arytenoides.  It 
arifeth  from  the  internal  and  con¬ 
cave  Side  of  the  Scutiformis,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  Fore-parts  of  the  A- 
rytenoides.  It  contrails  the  Rimula. 

I  The 
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The  fifth  Mufcle  is  the  Ar^tenoides. 
It  runneth  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
Cartilage  Arytenoides^  and  with  its 
Pellow  forms  a  Sphincter  for  con¬ 
tracting  the  Kimula, 

The  Larynx  receives  Neins  from 
the  Jugulars,  Arteries  from  the  Caro- 
ttdes,  and  Nerves  from  the  Kecur- 
rent. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  Larynx, 
upon  the  fides  of  the  annular  Car¬ 
tilages,  and  of  the  firft  Ring  of  the 
Trachea,  there  are  two  Lymphatick 

i  Glands,  called  Thyroidea,  of  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  a  Pear  j  their  Colour  is  red  : 

I  they  have  Veins,  Nerves  and  Arte¬ 
ries,  as  the  Larynx. 

The  ufe  of  the  Larynx  is  not  on¬ 
ly  to  form  the  Voice,  but  alfo,  by 
the  different  Apertures  of  its  Rtmu- 
la,  the  Lungs  are  more  or  lefs  com- 
preffed  by  the  Aii*}  for  if  the  Aper¬ 
ture  of  the  Larynx  had  been  as 
wide  as  the  Afpera  Arterla,  the 
Lungs  could  have  fuffered  little  or 
no  Compreflion.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Layrnx,  we  could  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  benefit  by  breathing;  for 
if  the  Mouth  of  the  Afpera  Arte- 
ria  had  been  large  and  wide,  the  Air 
had  not  refifted  that  Force  by  which 
it  is  thruft  out  in  Expiration,  fo  as  to 
make  any  Compreffion  upon  the 
Lungs,  whereby  the  Globules  of  the 
Elood  could  have  been  difiblved,  or 
the  Particles  of  both  Fluids  mixed 
together,  which  we  find  fo  neceffary 
to  Life,  that  we  die  without  it.  Nor 
does  the  Larynx  only  preferve  Life, 

5  but  it  likewife  conduces  to  render  it 
1  happy  and  agreeable,  by  forming 
1;  the  Voice,  which  is  the  Sound  of  the 
n  Air  drove  thro’  the  narrow  Chink  of 
1:  the  Glottis,  with  a  Velocity  greater 
I  than  in  an  ordinarv  Refpiration. 
r  This  Sound  is  encreafed  by  the  Ca- 
V  vities  of  the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  which 
!*  refound  like  the  hollow  of  a  Violin, 


as  is  evident  by  the  trembling  to  be 
felt  in  the  Nofe  while  we  fpeak. 
And  thefe  Cavities  not  only  encreafe, 
but  alfo  conduce  to  the  Agreeable- 
nefs  of  the  V oice ;  for  how  difagree- 
able  is  the  Alteration  of  the  Voice, 
which  follows  a  Lofs  or  Stoppage  of 
the  Nofe  ?  And  the  Dimenfions  of 
the  Mouth  are  always  proportioned 
to  the  Notes  formed  in  the  Glottis  ; 
low  Notes  being  conftantly  attended 
with  a  Prolongation,  and  high  Notes 
a  Contradion  of  its  Cavity.  The 
Notes  tbemfelves  are  formed  by  the 
different  Apertures  of  the  Glottis  z 
for  when  the  Glottis  is  contraded, 
the  Air  being  drove  by  an  equal 
Force,  mud  move  more  fwiftly ;  and 
the  Sides  of  the  Glottis  being  more 
tenfe,their  Vibrations  muff  be  quick¬ 
er  and  fiiorter,  and  confequently 
the  Note  high.  The  contrary  hap- 
peneth  when  the  Glottis  wideneth. 
Each  Note  is  capable  of  all  Degrees 
of  Strength  ;  for  the  Strength  of  the 
Voice  is  always  proportionable  to 
the  Qiiantity  of  Air  thrown  out  of  the 
Larynx^  in  founding  of  the  fame 
Note.  Now,  if  the  Strength  of  the 
Note  is  to  tDe  encreafed,  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  but  more  efpecially  the 
mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Trachea  Ar- 
teria^  contrad  more  ftrongly,,  and 
thrud  out  a  greater  quantity  of  Air  ; 
and  the  Aperture  of  the  Glottis  en- 
creafes  proportionably, that  this  great 
(Quantity  of  Air  may  pafs  thro’  with 
the  fame  Velocity  as  before, and  that 
the  fime  Note  may  be  continued. 
Now  fuppofing  the  greated  Diftance 
of  the  two  Sides  of  the  Glottis  to  be 
one  tenth  Part  of  an  Inch  in  found- 
ing  of  twelve  Notes,  to  which  the 
Voice  eafily  reaches,  this  Line  mud 
be  divided  into  twelve  Parts,  each  of 
which  gives  the  Aperture  requilite 
for  fuch  a  Note,  with  a  certain 
Strength.  But  if  we  confider  the 

Sub- 
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Subdividon  of  Notes  into  which  the 
Voice  can  run,  the  Motion  of  the 
Sides  of  the  Glottis  is  ftill  vaftly  ni¬ 
cer  j  for  if  of  two  Chords  founding 
cxadly  Unifons,  one  be  fhortened 
of  Length,  a  juft 
Ear  will  perceive  the  Difagreement : 
and  a  good  Voice  will  found  the 
Difference,  which  is  Y^th  Part  of  a 
Note.  But  becaufe  this  is  a  great 
Nicety,  we  will  only  fuppofe  that 
Voice  can  divide  a  Note  into  a  hun¬ 
dred  Parts,  from  thence  it  will  fol¬ 
low  that  the  different  Apertures  of 
the  Glottis  actually  divide  the  tenth 
Part  of  an  Inch  into  izoo  Parts, 
the  Effefts  of  each  of  which  produ- 
ces‘a  fcnfible  Alteration  upon  a  good 
Ear,  But  becaufe  each  fide  of  the 
Glottis  moves  juft  equally,  therefore 
the  Divifionsare  juft  double,  or  the 
Sides  of  the  Glottis,  by  their  Motion, 
do  adlually  divide  one  tenth  Part  of 
an  Inch  into  2400  Parts. 

Lajfltude,  Lajfitudo,  Wearinefs. 
This  generally  expreffes  that  Weari- 
nefs  which  proceeds  from  a  diftem- 
per’d  State,  and  not  from  Exercife, 
becaufe  that  wants  no  Remedy  but 
Reft;  and  proceeds  from  an  En- 
creafe  of  Bulk,  from  a  Dimunition 
of  proper  Evacuation,  or  from  too 
great  a  Confumption  of  that  Fluid 
which  is  neceffary  to  maintain  the 
Force  and  Spring^of  the  Solids,  as 
in  Fevers  and  Convulfions  ;  or  f  om 
a  viciated  Secretion  of  that  Juice, 
whereby  the  Fibres  are  not  fupplied' 
erther  in  due  Quantity  or  Quality. 
The  Remedy  in  the  fir'ft  Cafe  is  Eva¬ 
cuation  ;  in  the  latter,  proper  Diet 
or  filch  alterative  Medicines  as  in¬ 
fluence  fuch  a  Secretion. 

Lateralis  Morhus,  the  Side-DIf- 
eafc;  fome  thus  call  the  Pleu- 
rify, 

Latijfimus  from broad, 
is  a  Mufclefo  called  from  Its  Shape, 

a 


covering  almoft  the  whole  Back.  It 
hath  a  thin,  broad,  tendinous  Be¬ 
ginning,  which  comes  from  the  po- 
fterior  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  ///- 
Ufn,  fi'om  the  fuperior  Spines  of  the 
Os  Sacrum,  from  all  the  Spines  of  the 
Vertehrsi  of  the  Loins,  and  from  the 
feven  lower  of  the  Thorax  y  itpaf. 
fes  by  the  inferior  Angle  of  the  Sca^ 
pula,  from  which  fome  of  itsflefhy 
Fibres  fometimes  arife,  and  is  in- 
ferted  with  the  Teres  Major  by  a 
ftrong  and  broad  Tendon,  with 
which  it  pulls  the  Arm  downwards. 

Latitude,  It  is  well  known  what 
Signification  this  generally  bears  5 
but  by  Latitude  of  Health,  to  which 
Phyficians  only  apply  it,  Js  under- 
ftood  that  Deviation  from  a  certain 
Standard  of  Weight  and  Bulk,  which  i 
a  Perfon  can  admit  of  without  fal¬ 
ling  into  a  Difeafe  ;  and  concerning  ^ 
which,  SanSiorius  hath  given  fome  ! 
excellent  Aphorifins  in  his  Medicina, 
Statica, 

Laxative,  fignifies  loofe  in  Body, 
fo  as  to  go  frequently  to  ftool. 
And, 

Laxative  Medicines,  are  fuch  as 
promote  that  Difpofltion ;  which 
they  do  by  fome  fmooth  foftening 
Quality,  taking  away  all  Tenfity  of 
the  Fibres,  and  facilitating  the  Paf-. 
fage  of  the  Contents  of  the  intefti- 
nal  Tube  thro’k  :  for  which  reafon 
all  oily  Subftances  come  under  this 
Cla  fs. 

Laxity  of  a  Tihre,  is  that  degree 
of  Cohefion  in  its  Parts,  which  a 
fmall  Force  can  alter  fo  as  to  in- 
creafe  its  length  beyond  what  is  na¬ 
tural  ;  and  therefore  is  a  Species  of 
Debility. 

LeHiflernium,  is  ufed  by  fome 
Writers  for  all  that  Apparatus,  which 
is  ne cellar y  for  the  Care  of  a  fick- 
Perfon  in  Bed.  And, 


Le^ualh, 
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Le^ualis^  is  faid  of  a  Perfon 
^vhofe  Diftemper  requires  him  to 
be  confined  in  Bed  j 
the  fame  as  ClhiicM-Sy  kKivik.^^  a- 
mongft  the  Greeks,  from  nKiViU 
Ledlus,  a  Bed. 

Le^it?77  e  n ,  in  Botany,  fignifies 
that  Species  of  Plants  which  is 
called  Pulfe ;  and  thefe  are  fo 
named,  becaufe  they  may  be  era" 
thered  with  the  Hand  without  cut¬ 
ting.  All  thofe  Plants,  which  have 
a  PapilicnaceoHs,  or  Butterfly-like 
Flower,  are  reckoned  by  Mr.  Ray 
among  the  Legumina. 

Lemma^  is  a  Term  ufed  chiefly 
by  Geometrical  Writers,  and  fi^r- 
iiifies  a  Propofition,  which  Terves 
previoufiy  to  prepare  the  Way  for 
the  more  eafy  Apprehenfion  of 
the  Manner  and  Steps  by  which 
fomeTheorenis  are  demonflrated, 
or  for  the  Conftrudion  of  fome 
Problem.  Thus  to  prove  that  a 
Pyramid  is  f  of  a  Prifm,  or  Pa- 
rallelopedid  of  the  fame  Bafe  and 
Height  with  it ;  the  Demonftra- 
tion  of  which  in  the  ordinary  Way 
being  difficult  and  troublefome, 
this  Lemma  may  be  premifed 
which  is  proved  in  the  Rules  of 
Progreffion  :  That  the  Sum  of  a 
Series  of  the  Squares  of  Numbers  in 
arithmetical  Proportio7i ,  beginning 
from,  o,  and  going  on  1,4,  9,  15^ 
2,5,  s6,  &c.  is  always  fubtriple  of 
the  Sum  of  as  many  Terms  equal  to 
the  greateji  j  or  is  always  i  of  the 
greateft  Term,  multiplied  by  the 
Number  of  Terms,  Thus  alfo  to 
find  the  Inflexion  ofa  curve  Line 
this  Lemma  is  firfl  premifed  :  That 
a  Tangent  may  be  drawn  to  the  gi~ 
'ven  Curve  in  a  given  Point,  Thus 
Jikewife  in  Phyficks,  to  the  De- 
monftrationof  mofl:  Propofitions, 
fuch  Lemmata  as  thefe  are  necef. 
fary  firfl  to  be  allow’d;  That 
no  Penetration  of  Dlmsn^ 
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fions  5  That  all  Matter  is  divifihlel 
and  the  like.  As  alfo  in  the  The¬ 
ory  of  Medicine5  That  where  ths 
Blood  circulates,  there  is  Life,  &c, 

LenSj  is  a  Term  in  Opticks  for 
a  convex  or  concave  Glafs  that  is 
made  to  throw  the  RaysofVifion 
into  a  Point;  whence  alfo  the 
cryftalline  Humour  of  the  Eye, 
from  its  Performance  of  the  fame 
Office,  is  bv  fome  Anatoniifts  Co 
called. 

Lenticula,  is  ufed  either  as  a 
Diminutive  of  the  foregoing,  or 
in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Lentigo^ 
which  fee  underneath,  or  for  a 
particular  Kind  of  Fever,  the  fame 
as  Petechialis,  which  throws  upon 
the  Skin  little  Spots,  like  Flea- 
Bites,  but  fomewhat  larger ;  in 
which  laft  Senfe,  Langius  For  ref- 
tus^  and  fome  others  ufe  it:  Peie-> 
rus  likewife,  Exercit.  de  Glandulis 
Us  Intefimalibusy  calls  the  Glands 
of  the  larger  Guts,  which  fpue 
out  a  Slime  for  lubricating  their 
inner  Mtm\>xzn^QS,GlanduU  Len^ 
ticulares. 

Lentigo,  fignifies  a  freckly  or 
feurfy  Eruption  upon  the  Skin; 
fuch  efpecially  as  is  common  to 
Women  in  the  Time  of  Child¬ 
bearing.  Some  Authors  are  more 
nice  in  diftinguiOiing  feveral  kinds 
of  (his  Eruption,  and  diverfifying 
them  by  hard  Names,  than  it  is 
worth  any  body’s  time  to  give  re- 
gard  to. 

Lentor,  hath  been  ufed  by  fome 
antient  Writers  to  Purpofes  now 
in  negleifl,  and  at  prefent  is  chief¬ 
ly  retained  from  thS  Example  of 
Bellini  to  exprefs  that  fizy,  vifeid 
coagulated  Part  of  the  Blood) 
which  in  malignant  Fevers  ob- 
ftriufls  the  capillary  Veflels,  and 
is  the  chief  Inilrument  of  all  thofe 
Mifehiefs  which  then  happen ;  fee 
Pdlini  de  FehjbuSj  particularly 
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Prop.  19  and  20,  but  chiefly  the 
IntroduHion  to  zi\  Engltjh  Tranila- 
tioii  of  Beliml  on  that  Subje(5t. 

heoy  befides  its  Application  to 
a  particular  Animal^  commonly 
known,  is  alfo  by  phyfical  Writ¬ 
ers  ufed  in  various  Senfes  5  as  for 
a  Difeafe  known  to  the  Greeks  bv 
the  Name  of  A£0i/.T/<aT/<,  which 
is  a  Species  of  a  Leproly,  the 
fame  as  Elephantiafis  j  but  the 
Chymifts  have  moft  grievoufly 
tortured  it  by  applying  it  to  feve- 
ral  of  their  Whimfies,  now  too 
much  in  contempt,  to  deferve 
any  notice  here. 

Lepidocides,  from^As^c,  Squasv- 
tna^  a  Scale,  and  Forma , 

a  Shape;  is  applied  to  feme  of 
the  Sutures  of  the  Head  ;  as  is 
Lepidofarcoma^  by  M.  Aurel.  Seve¬ 
rinus^  to  fome  flethy  Excrefcences 
I'efembling  Scales  in  Shape, 

Leponna  Labia,  is  when  the 
upper  Lip  hath  a  natural  Defefl 
in  the  Middle,  like  a  Slit  towards 
the  Nofe>  refembling  that  of  an 
Hare,  whence  it  is  commonly 
called  an  Hare-Lip ;  Sennertus 
calls  the  fame  FoJIra  Leponna  ; 
and  the  Greeks  exprefled  the  fame 
by  KcLyoyjiKot,  flgnify- 

ing  the  fame  as  Lepus. 

Lepra,  Leprofy  ;  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  from  the  hime  Derivation  as 
Lepidocides,  bein^a  feurfy  Erup¬ 
tion  upon  the  Skin;  and  feems 
to  have  been  a  Difiemper  much 
more  common  among  the  An- 
tients,  and  in  warmer  Climates, 
than  among  us  in  this  Part  of  the 
World;  or  elfe  they  have  been 
nicer  in  didinguifliing  it  into  fe- 
Teral  Kinds  than  it  deferved  ;  as 
may  be  feen  in  mofl  of  the  Com¬ 
mentators  upon  the  Antients,  and 
efpecially  the  I-exicographers, 
The  greatefb  Difference  of  it 
feems  mold  to  be  ow'ing  to  the 


Difference  of  Climates,  and 
Wavs  of  iivino;  :  Hence  the  Le- 
pra  Gr&corum,  and  Lepra  Arahum, 
appear  differently  deferibed  ;  but 
it  concerns  us  to  know  little  of 
thofe  Matters,  or  their  Method 
of  Cure,  thefe  northern  Lepro- 
fies  requiring  a  more  efficacious 
Management,  as  they  will  not 
give  way  but  to  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  Mercurials  :  iho’  the  Addition 
of  Bathing  is  a  greater  Help  than 
moft  by  their  Pradice  feern  to  be 
fenfible  of. 

Lethargy,  A»0tfP'>©',  orAttSetf- 
yiA,  from  aoISh,  ^Gblivio,  Forgei- 
tulnefs  5  is  a  Diftemper  where 
tiiere  feems  to  be  an  utter  Lofs 
of  all  the  rational  Powers,  and 
Inaptitude  to  Motion;  whence 
fome  have  fancy ’d  to  call  it 
Defidia  obliviofa.  Stimuli  are 
therefore  chiefly  ufed  in  its  Cure. 

Levatores  Ani,  See  Intejiines. 

Levator  Scapuls.,  is  a  Mufcle 
which  arifes  from  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  tranfverfe 
Proceftes  of  the  Neck,  by  fo 
many  diftinft  Beginnings,  which 
unite,  and  are  inferred  into  the 
fuperior  Angle  of  the  Scapula^ 
which  it  draws  upward,  the  Word 
Levator  importing  a  Lifter  up. 
It  is  alfo  called  Mufeulm  Patien- 
PA,  becaufe  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
Grief. 

Leuce,  ASw/c^,  by  the  Latins, 
Alba  vitiligo,  and  Lepra  alba,  is 
a  Species  of  the  Leprofy,  where 
the  Eruptions  are  whiter  and 
fmoother;  but  not  fo  eftentially 
differi  ng,  as  to  require  any  thing 
particular  in  its  Cure. 

Leucophlegmatick,  from  FivKov, 
alburn^  white,  and  (pAiy^xa,,  Pi- 
Phlegm;  figniftes  fuch  a 
Conftitution  of  Body  where  the 
Blood  is  of  a  pale  Colour,  vifeid, 
and  cold,  whereby  it  fluffs  and 

bloats 
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bloats  the  Habit,  or  raifes  white 
Tumours  in  the  Feet,  Legs,  or 
any  other  Parts  5  and  fuch  are 
commonly  Afthmat.'ck  and  Drop- 
iical:  becaufe  alfo  in  the  Green- 
Sicknefs  ,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
Girls  are  of  this  Complexion, 
that  is  frequently  fignified  by  the 
fame  Term. 

Leucorrhoea,  ^.zvKoppoia  5  Gonor¬ 
rhea  muliebns,  or  Fluor  albus,  is 
met  With  in  fome  few  Authors, 
for  theDilfempcr  mofi;  commonly 
known  amongll  us  by  the  Name 
of  the  Whites. 

Levigationy  from  hvis,  fmooth, 
is  reducing  hard  ponderous  Eo- 
dies,  fuch  as  Coral,  Tutty,  and 
the  precious  Stones,  into  a  light 
fubtile  Powder,  by  grinding  upon 
a  Marble-Stone  with  a  Muller,  as 
Painters  do  their  Colours..  This 
is  much  ufed  in  Pharmacy  ;  but 
imlefs  the  grinding  Inftruments 
are  extremely  hard,  they  will  fo 
Inuch  wear  away,  as  to  double 
fometimes  the  Weight  of  die 

Medicine  fo  manacled. 

•  ^ 

Levity  is  the  Diminution  or 
want  of  Weight  in  any  Body  when 
compared  with  another  that  is 
heavier;  and  in  this  Senfe  it  is 
oppofed  to  Gravity.  The  Schools 
have  maintained  that  there  is  no 
fuch  Thing  as  pojitive  or  ahfolute 
Levity,  confounding  thcmfelves 
with  tlie  Subtlety  of  ufelefs  Dif- 
tindions  :  but  to  what  has  been 
before  faid  under  Gravity,  it 
may  be  further  added  here,  that 
both  Experience  and  the  common 
Senfe  of  Mankind  demonflrate  it 
to  us,  that  Bodies  tend  towards 
the  Earth,  if  not  interrupted  in 
ftrait  Lines,  fome  flower,  and 
fome  fafter,  as  alfo  in  all  other 
Fluids  as  well  as  Air.  Thus  Gold 
is  fatd  to  be  fpecifically  heavier 
than  Cark,  becaufe  under  equal 


Dinienfions  the  Gold  will  fink  in, 
and  the  Cork  fwini  upon  Water  j 
and  for  the  fame  Reafon  alfo  is 
Gold  heavier  both  titan  Cork  and 
Water;  The  Reverfe  of  which 
is  the  Cafe  oi  Levity,  as  Archie 
modes  hath  demonflrated.  That  a 
folid  Body  will  jloat  any  where  in 
a  Fluid  of  the  fame  fy>ecifick  Gra¬ 
vity,  and  a  lighter  Body  will  keep 
above  a  heavier.  The  Reafon  of 
this  is,  becaufe  of  all  Bodies  fall¬ 
ing  towards  the  Earth,  thofc 
which  have  a  like  Number  of  e- 
qual  Parrs  have  equal  Gravity, 
fince  the  Gravity  of  the  Whole  is 
the  Sum  of  the  Gravity  of  all  its 
Parts,  Now  any  two  Bodies  have 
an  equal  Number  of  equal  Parts, 
if  under  the  fame  Dmienflons 
there  are  no  Intervals  deftitute  of 
Matter:  w'hence  it  follows,  that 
as  no  Portion  of  Matter  is  fo 
fmall,  but  that  Body,  in  which  it 
is  contained,  may  be  wholly  di¬ 
vided  into  Parts  equally  as  fmall, 
there  can  be  no  Reafon  for  the 
Defcent  of  thefe,  which  is  not  the 
Reafon  for  the  Defcent  of  thau 
From  whence  it  may  be  conclud¬ 
ed,  that  thofe  Bodies,  which  do 
nor  equally  gravitate  under  the 
fame  Dimenfions,  do  not  contain 
the  fame  equal  Portions  of  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  therefore  when  we  fee 
that  a  Cube  of  Gold  does  fubfide  in 
Water  at  the  fame  time  that  an  e- 
qual  Bulk  ofCork  fwims  uponit,the 
Gold  mud  have  a  greater  Number 
of  equal  Partsof  Matter  under  the 
fame  Bulk  than  the  Cork,  or  the 
Cork  muft  have  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  Vacuities,  void  of  Matter, 
than  the  Gold  ;  and  that  there  are 
alio  in  the  Water  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  Vacuities  than  in  Gold. 
Hence  we  have  a  clear  Idea  both 
of  Denfity,  or  Gravity,  and  of 
Levity;  and  know  that  the  latter 
2.  cannot 
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cannot  in  a  ftnd  Senfe  be  ac¬ 
counted  any  thing  pofnive,  be- 
caufe  it  is  only  a  Negation  or  Ab¬ 
sence  of  Body,  which  makes  that 
Body  not  fo  heavy  as  any  other 
that  contains  more  Matter  j  that 
is,  in  other  Words,  lighter. 

Libido,  ftridly  fignifies  Vene¬ 
real  Defire,  but  is  us’d,  by  Tome 
Writers,  to  exprefs  any  ftrong 
Inclination,  as  to  forward  the 
jiatural  Excretions  by  Stool  or 
Urine,  or  to  fcratch,  in  fome 
cutaneous  Diftempers,  which  oc- 
calion  itching. 

Lwitery,  from  Ke7oy,  Uve, 
fmooth,  Intejtmum,  Gut, 

and  fiieo,  ftuo,  to  fiow^  j  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  Loofenefs,  •  or  Liarrh&a, 
wherein  the  Food  palTes  fo  lud- 
denly  thro’  the  Stomach  and  Guts, 
as  to  be  thrown  out  by  Stool 
with  little  or  no  Alteration.  Its 
Cure  is  perform’d  by  the  warm 
Aftringents. 

Ligament,  from  Vigo,  to  bind  j 
is  a  white  and  folid  Body,  folter 
than  a  Cartilage,  (which  fee)  but 
iiarder  than  a  Membrane  5  they 
have  no  confpicuous  Cavities, 
neither  have  they  any  Senfe,  left 
they  fhould  fuffer  upon  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Joint.  Their  chief 
Ufe  is  to  faften  the  Bones,  which 
are  articulated  together  for  Mo¬ 
tion,  left  they  fhould  be  diflocated 
with  Exercife. 

Ligamentum  Annulare.  See 
Carpus. 

Ligamentum  Ciliare,  See  C di- 
are  Ligamentum, 

Ljgamentum  Latum,  and 

Ligamentum  Kotundum.  See  Ge¬ 
neration-Parts  of,  proper  to  Women^ 

Ligature,  fignifies  any  Thing 
that  is  tied  about  a  Part  of  the 
Body,  much  in  the  fame  Senfe, 
as  the  Surgeons  ufe  Bandages. 


Light.  This  is  a  Phaenomenon 
that  has  employ’d  the  niceft  En¬ 
quiries  of  very  great  Philofophers, 
fo  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  faid  thereupon  ;  but  it  fufii- 
ceth  for  our  Purpofe  to  know, 
that  it  is  really  a  Body,  tho’  in 
extremely  fmall  Particles.  Mr. 
Romer  firft  demonftrated,  from 
Obfervations  on  the  Eclipfes  of 
the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  that  its 
Progrefs  from  the  Sun  to  our 
Earth  is  not  above  ten  Minutes. 
Since,  therefore,  the  Earth  is,  at 
leaft,  10000  of  its  own  Diame¬ 
ters  diftant  from  the  Sun,  there¬ 
fore,  muft  the  Light  run  looo  of 
thefe  Diameters  in  a  Minute, 
which  is  above  100000  Miles  in 
a  Second.  And,  if  a  Bullet, 
moving  wu'th  the  fame  Celerity 
Vvdth  which  it  leaves  the  Muzzle 
of  a  Cannon,  require  25  Years  to 
pafs  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun,  as 
Huygens  has  computed,  then  will 
the  Velocity  of  Light,  to  that  of 
a  Cannon-ball,  be  as  25  Years  to 
10  Minutes,  which  is  above 
1000000  to  I.  So  that  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Light  move  above  a 
Million  of  Times  fwifter  than  a 
Cannon-bullet  5  from  which  great 
Rapidity  of  Motion  very  ftrange 
Effeffs  may  be  eftedfed  :  For 
the  Momentum  of  any  Body,  in 
Motion  againft  another,  is  as  a 
Redtangle  under  the  Magnitude 
and  Celerity  of  the  moved  Bodyj 
and  this  is  furprizingly  enough 
manifeft  in  the  common  Effefts 
of  a  Burning-glafs,  how  great  a 
Force  they  have,  when  colleded, 
by  fuch  a  Contrivance,  into  a 
fmall  Compafs  of  Adion.  Dr. 
Hook  has  demonftrated,  that  the 
Power  or  Force  of  Light  de- 
creafes,  in  a  quadruplicate  Ratio 
of  the  Diftances  reciprocally,  or 
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is  the  fquared  Squares  of  the  heating  theiTij  and  putting  their 
Diftances  reciprocaliy  taken  ;  and  Parts  into  a  vibrating  Motion, 
confequently,  that  the  Effect  oF  wherein  Heat,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
Light,  or  the  Motion  it  caufes  in  confiiFs  :  For,  all  fix’d  Bodies, 
other  Bodies,  will  be  in  a  Fub-  vvhen  heated  beyond  a  certain 
duplicate  Proportion  of  the  Pow-  Degree,  do  emit  Light,  and 
ers,  and  therefore,  otaly  in  a  du-  fhine  j  and  this  Shining,  and  £- 
plicate  Proportion  of  the  Diftances  miffion  ol  Light,  is  probably 
reciprocally  taken*  He  has  fhevvn  caus’d  by  the  vibrating  Motion  of 
alfo,  that  the  Length  of  the  the.  Parts  j  and  all  Bodies  abound- 
Strokes  of  the  Pulies  of  Light  ing  with  earthy Particles,  and  eipe- 
are  in  a  duplicate  Proportion  of  ci,a!ly,  if  they  are  fulphurous,  and 
their  Diftances  reciprocally.  Sup-  their  Parts  fufficiently  agitated, 
pofe  then,  that  the  Length  of  the  do  emit  Light,  whatfoever  Way 
Pulfe,  from  the  Centre  outwards  fuch  Agitation  is  brought  about, 
at  the  Body  of  the  Sun,  fhould  be  Thus,  Sea-water  fhines  in  a  Stormj 
one  Inch,  the  Length  of  the  Pulfe  Qiiickfiiver,when  fhakenfiz  Vacuo  \ 
of  Light  here  with  us  would  not  Cats,  or  HoiTes,  when  rubb’d  in 
be  the  loooooorh  Part  of  the  the  dark  j  and  Wood,  Fifh,  or 
Thick nefs  of  an  Hair  j  yet  the  Flefh,  when  piitrefy’d.  For  a  fur- 
Eye  is  fo  contriv’d,  that  the  ther  Account  hereof,  and  its  phy- 
Strength  of  the  Pulfe,  which  was  fical  EfFedfs  on  other  Bodies,  fee 
deftroy’d  by  fo  great  a  Dilfance,  Dr,  Hook's  Opera  Pofihumaf  Moly- 
is  reftor’d  again  to  a  good  Mea-  neux's  Opticks,  Reflections  of  V, 
fiire  of  its  firft  Pow’’er  :  for,  as  in  Malbranche y  in  the  Trench  Me- 
diverging  Rays,  the  Length  of  moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Pulfe  decreafes  in  a  duplicate  A.  D.  1699.  Mathema- 

Ratio  of  the  Diflance,  fo  in  con-  tical  Principles  of  Natural  Reli- 
verging  Rays,  it  increafes  in  that  gion.  Sir  Ijaac  Nezvton's  Opticks, 
Ratio,  and  in  a  contrary  Order.  Hawkshee's  Experiments  before 
Hence  we  may  pronounce,  the  Royal  Society,  and  others, 
that  Light  is  always  proporti-  Limomachia,  and  LtmoHonia, 
enable  to  the  Denfity  of  Rays  are  us’d  by  Hippocrates,  and  fome 
that  produce  it  5  and  that  Denfity  others  of  the  Antients,  to  exprefs 
always  is  in  all  Places,  or  at  all  the  utmoft  Diltrefs  from  Hunger^ 
Diftances  from  the  Centre  of  Ra-  whence  probably, 
diation,  as  the  Squares  of  fuch  himologia,  or  Loimologia,  comes 
Diftances  reciprocally.  From  to  be  us’d  for  any  Treatife  oF  a 
whence  it  is  manifeft  how  vainly  Peftilence,  from  Fames, 

they  attempt,  who  pretend  to  in-  Hunger,  becaufe  fuch  Calamities 
creafe  Light  uniformly,  that  is,  have  been  often  obferv’d  the 
equally  throughout  the  whole  Confequences  or  Attendants  of 
Sphere  of  a  luminous  Body,  or  Famine, 

radiating  Point.  It  is  probable  Llmh,  by  Mathematicians,  is 
alfo,  that  Bodies  and  Light  adl  us’d  to  fignify  the  outermoft  Bor- 
inutually  upon  one  another  ;  Bo-  der  of  any  Thingj  and  from  them 
dies  upon  Light,  in  emitting,  re-  transferr’d  to  the  fame  Purpofes 
fleding,  refrading,  and  infledt-  in  Phyficks. 
ing  it 5  and  Light  on  Bodies,  by 
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Linfiiis, 


LtnHuSfXhe.  fame  i^sLambanve  ^ 
|)robably  from  the  fame  Deriva¬ 
tion,  or  from  Linguay  the  Tongue, 
becaufe  it  is  a  Form  of  Medicine 
to  be  lick’d  up  with  the  Tongue. 
See  Eclegma. 

Linea  alba,  fignifies  a  white 
Line,  and  is  therefore  given,  by 
reafon  of  its  Colour,  to'  that 
Line  which  reaches  from  the  Car- 
tilago  Enjiformis  to  the  Os  Pubis y 
and  is  made  by  the  Union  of  the 
Tendons  of  the  oblique  and  tranf- 
verfe  Mufcles,  dividing  the  Ab^ 
domen  in  two  in  the  Middle.  This 
receives  a  Twig  of  a  Nerve  from 
the  Intercoftals  of  each  of  its  Di- 
gitations,  or  Indentings,  which 
are  vifible  to  the  Eye,  in  lean 
Perfons  efpecially. 

Lingua,  the  Tongue.  This  is 
cover’d  with  two  Membranes  j 
the  external  hath  on  its  upper 
Part,  and  particularly,  towards 
the  Tip  of  the  Tongue,  a  great 
Number  of  Pap’tll&,  of  a  pyra¬ 
midal  Figure ;  they  ftand  not  up 
ftrait,  but  incline  towards  the 
Bafis  of  the  Tongue  j  they  ap¬ 
pear  not  fo  plainly  in  Men  as  in 
Brutes,  in  fome  of  which  laft 
they  grow  cartilaginous.  Each 
Papilla  has  a  fmall  Root,  which 
makes  a  fmall  Hole  in  the  vifcous 
Subftance,  which  lies  between 
the  two  Membranes.  In  Men, 
the  chief  Ufe  of  thefe,  called  Pa- 
pilU  Pyramidalesy  feems  to  be  for 
preferving  the  PapilU  Nervof^, 
which  are  of  a  fofter  Subftance, 
that  they  be  not  hurt  by  theHard- 
iiefs,  or  Roughnefs  of  the  Ali- 
ment :  And  in  Beafts  which  feed 
upon  Grafs,  Vv-hich  they  gather 
.  together  with  their  Tongue^  thefe 
PapilU  are  like  fo  many  Elooks, 
for  the  grafping,  cutting,  and 
pulling  of  the  Grafs  j  and  per¬ 
haps,  by  their  Roughnefs>  and 


rubbing  upon  the  Palate,  they 
conduce  to  prcfs  the  Spittle  out 
of  the  Glands.  Towards  the  Ba¬ 
fis  of  the  Tongue  are  to  be  feen 
feveral  fmall  Glands,  like  thofe 
of  the  Cheeks.  See  Mcuth. 

Under  the  external  Membrane 
there  lies  a  thin  vifcous  Subftance, 
which  is  white  on  that  Side  next 
the  external  Membrane,  and  black 
on  that  Side  next  the  internal. 
When  the  Tongue  is  boil’d,  this 
Subftance  hardens,  and  is  like  a 
Sieve,  being  full  of  fmall  Holes 
made  by  the  Roots  of  the  PapilU 
Pyramidales-  The  internal  Mem¬ 
brane  is  thin  and  foftj  upon  it 
there  appear  feveral  PapdU  made 
of  the  Extremities  of  the  Nerves 
of  the  Tongue,  for  which  Reafon 
they  are  call’d  Nervofa.  They  are 
fituated  upon  the  Sides  of  the 
Tongue,  but  chiefty  towards  its 
Tip  i  they  refemble  the  fmall 
Horns  of  a  Snail,  for,  their  Ex¬ 
tremities  are  round,  and  bigser 
than  the'  reft  of  their  Bodies.  The 
Extremity  of  each  Papilla  pierces 
the  external  Membrane  of  the 
Tongue.  They  quit  thofe  Holes, 
and  remain  on  the  internal  Mem¬ 
brane,  v/hen  the  external  is  rais’d. 
Thefe  PapilU  are  the  immediate 
Organ  of  Tailing. 

The  Subftance  of  the  Tongue 
is  mufculous,  being  made  of 
Plans  of  Fibres  of  different  Di¬ 
rections.  The  firft,  or  external 
Plan,  is  made  of  ftrait  Fibres 
which  furroLind  the  Tongue, 
reaching  from  its  Bafis  to  its 
Point.  When  they  contraft,  they 
fhorten  the  Tongue.  Under  them 
there  are  feveral  Plans  of  Fibres, 
which  run  from  one  Edge  of  the 
Tongue  to  the  other,  and  they 
draw  its  Edges  together.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  Plans  of  Fibres, 
which  run  from  the  Under  to  the 


Upper-fide  of  the  Tongue  5  when 
they  conti'ad,  they  make  the 
Tongue  broad  and  thin.  Thefe 
two  Sorts  of  Fibres  lie  ftratum 
fuper  Jiratum  from  tlie  Tip  of  the 
Tongue  to  its  Bafis  :  firft,  a  Plan 
of  one  Sort,  and  then  a  Flan  of 
the  otiier  Sort.  There  is  a  (mail 
Portion  of  Fat  between  thefe 
Fibres,  but  chiefly  towards  the 
Bafis  of  the  Tongue. 

The  Veflels  of  the  Tongue  are 
Veins  from  the  Jugulars,  call’d 
Kanulares.  It  has  Arteries  from 
the  Carotids,  and  Nerves  from 
the  fifth  and  ninth  Part. 

The  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue 
are  three  Pair.  The  Styloglofjiis 
arifes  flefhy  from  the  Procerus 
Styloides,  and  thence  defcending, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  Root  of  the 
Tongue.  Its  life  is  to  draw  the 
Tongue  upwards.  The  fecond 
Pair  is  t\]Q  GeniogloJJus it  arifes 
from  the  Infides  of  the  Fore-part 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  Root  of  the  Tongue, 
which  it  ferves  to  pull  out  of  the 
Mouth.  The  third  is  the  Cerato- 
giejfus,  which  arifes  broad  and 
fiefhly  frojii  the  Sides  of  the  Os 
Hyoides,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Root  of  the  Tongue,  which  it 
pulls  dvreffly  into  the  Mouth.  The 
Fibres  of  this  Mufcle,  which  are 
neareft  the  Extremities  of  the  Os 
Hyoides,  were  called  the  Ba/io- 
glojj’us  5  but  there  is  no  Reafon  to 
diftinguifn  them,  fince  they  lie  in 
the  fame  Plan,  and  their  Fibres 
have  the  fame  Direffion,  Origi¬ 
nation,  and  Infertion.TheTongue 
is  not  only  mov’d  by  thefe 
Mufcles,  but  alfo  by  a  Bone  call’d 
Os  Hyoides,  which  lies  at  the  Root 
of  the  Tongue,  and  in  Figure  is 
like  the  Greek  Letter  t/,  from 
whence,  and  Forma, 

Shape,  it  has  its  Name,  It  is  com¬ 


pos’d  ordinarily  of  three  Bones  5 
that  in  the  Middle  makes  its  Ba¬ 
fis,  and  is  fhorter  than  the  other 
two  :  It  is  convex  without,  but 
concave  within  :  The  other  two 
are  join’d  to  its  two  Ends  by  two 
intervening  Cartilages  j  they  are 
much  longer  than  the  firfl  :  They 
have  eacii  a  Cartilage  at  their 
Extremities,  and  are  cd^VACornua^ 
or  Horns.  The  Bafis  of  this  Bone 
is  join’d  to  the  Root  of  the 
Tongue,  and  its  Horns  are  join’d 
to  the  upper  Angles  of  the  CartU 
lago  Ihyroides,  and  by  two  fmall 
and  round  Ligaments  to  the  Pro-> 
cejjks  Stylaides  of  each  Side,  This; 
Bone  is  mov’d,  and  with  it  the 
Tongue,  by  five  Pair  of  Mufcles. 
Tlje  hril  is  the  Geniohyoid&us,  fo 
call’d  from  Mentum,  the 

Chin,  and  the  reft  as  the  Word 
Hyoides :  It  arifes  flefhy  from  the 
Fore-part  of  the  lower  Jaw  inter¬ 
nally,  and  is  inferred  into  the 
Bafis  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  which, 
with  the  Tongue,  it  pulls  up¬ 
wards,  and  forwards.  Its  Anta- 
gonift  is  tlie  Siernohyoidms,  which 
arifes  from  the  Infide  of  the  Cla¬ 
vicle,  and  afcending  above  the 
SternothyroidAus  it  is  inferted  into 
the  Bafe  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  which 
it  pulls  downwards.  The  third  is  , 
the  Mylohyoid Aus,  and  arifes  flefhy 
from  the  Infide  of  the  lower 
Jaw,  under  the  Dentes  Molares, 
and  is  implanted  into  the  Sides 
of  the  Bafe  of  the  Os  Hyoides :  It 
draweth  this  Bone  and  the  Tongue 
obliquely  upwards.  Its  Antagonift 
is  the  CoracohyoidAUs,  which  is 
wrong-nam’d,  becaufe  it  arifes 
not  from  the  Procejfus  Coracoides, 
but  from  the  upper  Edge  of  the 
Scapula  near  its  Neck ;  and  a- 
fcending  obliquely  under  the  Ma- 
JioidAus,  it  is  inferted  into  the  Os 
Hyoides,  and  pulls  it  obliquely 
R  4  down- 
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dov  nwards.  The  Belly  of  this 
Atiiitle  is  a  little  tendinous  in  its 
Middle,  that  the  Veflels  which  go 
to  the  Head  be  not  compreired, 
when  it  adleth.  The  fifth  Pair  is 
the  Stylohyoid<&us,  and  ariles  from 
the  Sty  hides  Procejjm,  whence  de- 
Icending,  it  is  inferted  into  the 
Horns  of  the  Os  Hyoides.  which  it 
draws  to  one  Side,  and  a  little  up¬ 
wards.  The  Belly  of  this  Mufcle 
is  perforated  for  the  PafTage  of 
the  Tendon  in  the  Middle  of  the 
JDigaJlricus, 

Liniment,  is  a  Form  of  external 
Medicine  made  of  undtuoiis  Sub- 
ftances,  to  rub  upon  any  Partj 
as  the  Word  itfelf  imports. 

Lipothymia,  from  defi- 

CIO,  to  want,  and  Animm, 

Spirit,  is  a  Fainting  or  Swooning, 
Vfom  too  great  a  Decay  or  Wafte 
of  ‘o^pirits, 

Lipptudo,  is  a  Diforder  of  the 
Eyes,  from  a  Decay  or  Obftruc- 
tion  of  th.eii*  natural  Moiflure, 
which  makes  them  feel  dry,  and 
Appear  angry  ah’d  red,  commonly 
call’d  Blcar-Ey’d. 

Liquamen,  is  any ‘Thing  capable 
of  melting,  and  is  generally  us’d 
to  exprefs  fuch  unfluous  Sub- 
ftances  as  are  procur’d  by 

Liquation,  or 

Liquefaction,  which  fignify  the 
fame,  from  liquefacio,  to  melt,  or 
make  into  a  Liquor.  See  Fujiony 
which  it  is  fometimes  alfo  con¬ 
founded  with. 

Liquid,  or  Liquidity,  is  fueb  a 
Troperty  in  Bodies,  as  is  alfo  ex- 
prefled  by  Fluidity  j  but  this, 
Ibmewhat  further  than  that,  alfo 
fuppofes  a  Power  of  wetting, 
which  all  Fluids  have  not,  and 
proceed  fiom  a  peculiar  Configu¬ 
ration  of  Particles,  which  dif- 
pofes  them  to  adhere  to  the  Sur¬ 
faces  of  Bodies  which  are  im- 
isisrs’d  into  them. 


Litharge,  is  a  Subftance  that 
arifes  in  the  Purification  of  Sil¬ 
ver,  altho’,  from  its  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  it  is  commonly  call’d  Li¬ 
tharge  of  Gold.  It  is  much  us’d 
in  Emplaftersj  for  it  diffolves  by 
boiling  in  Oil,  and  gives  a  pro¬ 
per  Confiftence,  as  in  the  Dia¬ 
chylon. 

Lithiafis,  from  Lapis, 

a  Stone  i  is  the  Gravel  and  Stone 
in  the  Bladder :  And, 

Lithotomy,  from  the  fame,  and 
Tipt-tteo,  feco,  to  cut,  is  taking  out 
the  Stone  by  cutting  5  the  Ope¬ 
rator  being  call’d  a 
Lithotomifl.  Alfo, 
Lithontrlptichs ,  from  the  fame, 
and  Tf,[6co,  tero,  to  wearj  are 
fuch  Medicines  as,  by  their  pe¬ 
netrating,  or  deterging  Qiialities, 
cut,  diffolve,  or  wear  away  fuch 
Subftances,  when  generated  in 
the  Body,  fo  as  to  forward  the 
Difcharge  of  the  Principles  out  of 
the  containing  Veflels, 

Litust  the  fame  as  Linimentum  j 
which  fee. 

Lixivium,  is  a  Liquor  made  by 
the  Infufion  of  Allies,  or  any 
burnt  Subftances,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  pungent  and  penetrating, 
as  it  is  impregnated  W’ith  the  Saits 
and  fiery  Particles  abounding 
therein.  And  wdiat  is  left,  after 
the  Evaporation  of  fuch  a  Liquor, 
is  call’d  a 
Lixivial,  or 

Lixiviate  Salt  fuch  as  all  thofe 
are,  which  are  made  by  Incine¬ 
ration. 

Lobe,  fignifies  any  Body  turn’d 
of  a  roundifh  Shape ;  whence 
Boots  of  Plants  are  thus  call’d 
in  Botany  :  And  in  Anatomy,  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  the  Body  are  thus 
diftingui fil’d ;  as  the  Lobes  of  the 
Ears,  Lungs,  Liver,  and  the  like  j 

which  Parts  fee.  ^idho  ufes  the 

----- 
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I  diminutive  Lohelhis,  or  little  Lobe, 
for  the  four  ProcelTes  of  the 
Brain. 

Loch,  and  Lohock,  are  Arabian 
Naaies  for  thofe  Forms  of  Medi¬ 
cines,  which  are  now  commonly 
j  call’d  Eclegma's,  Lambatives,  Linc- 
j  tui's,  or  the  like  ;  which  fee. 

I  Lochia,  Loches,  fignifes  fiich 
i  Evacuations,  as  are  peculiar  to 

i  Women  in  Childbed.  The  neareft 
i  Derivation  of  this  Term,  that 
i  bears  any  Affinity  to  the  Senfe  it 
j  is  us’d  in,  is  from  cuho, 

to  lie  down.  See  Placenta, 

Loculamenta,  ftriclly  fignifies 
little  Pockets  i  and  thence  the 
Term  is  made  Ufe  of  in  Botany, 
to  exprefs  thofe  little  diifinft 
Cells  or  Partitions  within  the 
common  CapJuUi  Seminalis  of  any 
Plant  j  as  thofe  within  the  Seeds 
of  Poppies,  CT'c. 

Lohoch.  See  Loch, 

LongAvity,  fignifies  long  Life, 

!to  procure  v/hicb,  Abftinence  and 
Regularity  are.  fuppos’d  to  be 
cighly  conducive. 

''Longijfiwus  L>orJij^  is  a  Mufcle 
of  the  Back,  that,  at  its  Begin¬ 
ning,  is  not  to  be  feparated  from 
the  Sacrolumbalis,  arifing  with  it 
:  from  the  hinder-part  of  the  Spine 

I  of  the  lliam,  and  upper  Part  of  the 
i|  Os  factum,  and,  as  it  afcends,  it 
W  2,ives  Tendons  to  each  tranfverfe 
il  Procefs  of  the  VertebtA  of  the 
i!  Loins,  Thorax,  and  Neck.  In 
•  I  Conjunblion  with  fome  others, 
tl  this  helps  to  keep  the  Body  ereft. 

I  Longitudinal,  Length- ways,  is 
t\  oppos’d  to  Tranfverfe. 

Longus  Colli,  is  a  Mufcle,  that 
\  is  faften’d  to  the  five  upper  Ver- 
\  iebra  of  the  Back,  and  to  all 
1  thofe  of  the  Neck  j  but,  becaufe 
)  the  laft  are  more  moveable  than 
J  the  firft,  therefore,  they  are  its 
I  Infertion,  and  thofe  of  the  Back 


its  Origination.  This  helps  to 
bend  the  Neck. 

Longus  Cubit  Alts,  is  a  Mufcle, 
that,  in  Conjundion  with  others, 
^  extends  the  Cubitus.  It  arifes  from 
the  inferior  Cofa  of  the  Scapula, 
nigh  its  Neck,  and  paffeth  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  round  Mufcles.  It 
defeends  on  the  Back-lide  of  the 
Humerus,  where  it  joins  with  the 
Brevis  and  BrachiAus  externus. 

Lotion,  is  a  Form  of  Medicine 
compounded  of  aqueous  Liquids, 
us’d  to  wafn  any  Part  with,  from 
lavo,  to  wafh. 

Lozenges,  is  a  Form  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  made  into  fmall  Pieces,  to 
be  held  or  chew’d  in  the  Mouth, 
’till  melted  or  wafted. 

'Lubricity,  is  a  Property  chiefly 
of  fluid  Bodies,  which  makes 
them  foft  and  yielding,  as  in 
Oils,  and  the  like,  from  Lubrici- 
tas,  Slipperinefs. 

Lucs,  fignifies  a  Plague,  or 
Contagion  j  but,  according  to 
modern  Ufe,  efpecially  when 
join’d  with  GalUca,  or  Venerea, 
means  only  the  Pox.  There  are 
various  Opinions  of  this  Difeafe, 
as  to  its  Caufes  and  Propagations 
chiefly,  which  have  their  foun¬ 
dation  in  nothing  but  Conjecture. 
And  many  Cafes,  that  pafs  for  a 
Conftitution-Pox,  feparare  from 
a  Gonorrhoea,  are  not  diftinguifh- 
able  from  fome  Species  of  a 
Scurvy  ;  and  are  very  often  nei¬ 
ther  from  Infedion,  nor  capable 
of  communicating  one  ;  Such  are 
to  be  managed,  as  the  Scurvy, 
Leprofies,  Struma’s,  and  the  like; 
and  leldom  require  any  Thing 
peculiar  to  venereal  liiforderso 
But,  where  it  is  remarkably,  and 
certainly  from  venereal  Foul- 
nefies,  it  is  to  be  managed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Appearance  of 
Symptoms,  either  by  Evacuation, 

De- 
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Detergents  or  Abrorbents^  or  all 
together. 

htimbagOj  from  humbly  the 
Loins,  and  ago,  to  adj  fignifics 
Pains,  that  are  very  troublefome 
about  the  Loins,  and  Small  of  the 
Back,  fuch  as  precede  Ague- Fits, 
and  Fevers.  They  are  moft  com¬ 
monly  from  Fuinefs  and  Acri¬ 
mony,  in  common  with  a  Dif- 
pcdition  to  Yawnings,  Shudder¬ 
ing,  and  erratick  Pains  in  other 
Parrs,  and  go  off  with  Evacua¬ 
tion,  generally  by  Sweat,  and 
ether  critical  Difeharges  of  Fe¬ 
vers. 

Lumbares  GlanduU.  See  Lac¬ 
teal  Veins,  Some  Arteries, Veins, 
e?'c.  are  alfo  call’d  Lumbares, 
while  they  are  in  their  Paflage 
thro’  the  Loins. 

Lumbricales  Mufetdi,  call’d  alfo 
Vermiculares,  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fonj  both  thefe  Terms  fignifying 
any  Thing  bearing  Refemblance 
to  Worms,  which  the  Mufcles 
thus  call’d  do,  by  their  Smallnefs 
and  Shape,  arifing  from  the 
Tendons  of  the  Profundus,  and 
are  inferred  into  the  hrft  Imer- 
nodes  of  each  Finger,  on  their 
internal  Sides  next  the  Thumb. 
They  aflift  in  bending  the  firfl 
joints  of  the  Fingers  j  for  which 
Caufe,  they  are  fometimes  call’d 
Plexores  primi  Internodii  Digito- 
rum. 

Luna,  in  the  Language  of  the 
Chymifts,  fignifies  Silver,  from 
the  fuppos’d  Influence  of  that 
Planet  (the  Moon)  thereupon. 
The  medicinal  Virtues  of  this 
Metal  are  none  at  all,  until  it  has 
undergone  very  elaborate  Prepa¬ 
rations.  See  Difpenfatory. 

Lunata  Cartilago.  See  Tibia. 

Lunatick,,  fignifies  beina  mad 
from  Lu77a,  the  Moonj  becaufe 
it  has  amiently  been  an  eflabiiflfd 


Opinion,  that  fucli  Perfons  were 
much  influenced  by  that  Planet  : 
And  a  much  founder  Philofophy 
has  taught  us,  that  there  is  forne- 
thing  m  it,  but  not  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  Manner  as  the  Antients 
imagin’d,  or  otherwife  than  what 
it  has  in  common  wdth  other 
heavenly  Bodies,  occafioning  va¬ 
rious  Alterations  in  the  Gravity 
of  our  Atmofphere,  and  thereby 
affeding  human  Bodies. 

Lungs.  This  is  an  Organ  in  the 
human  Frame,  of  fo  great  Mo¬ 
ment  to  its  due  Prefervation, 
that  the  Strudure,  and  Ufe  there¬ 
of,  cannot  be  too  nicely  enquir’d 
into.  The  Lungs  are  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax,  and 
are  divided  into  two  Lobes  by  the 
Mediafiinum  ;  the  Left  is  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  fubdivided  by  two  more. 
Y  he  Figure  of  both  Lobes  toge-, 
ther  refembles,  in  Shape,  a  Cow’s 
Foot,  being  a  little  concave  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  Lobes,  where  they 
embrace  the  Heart,  and  behind, 
where  they  lie  upon  the  Vertebra  j 
but  before,  where  they  touch  the 
Sternum  and  Ribs,  they  are  con¬ 
vex.  The  Colour  of  the  Lungs,  in 
a  Foetus,  is  of  a  pale  Red  5  but,  af¬ 
ter  the  Air  has  once  enter  d  them, 
they  lofe  their  Red,  and  remain 
always  pale  j  tho’,  in  Adults,  they 
are  vanegated  both  with  the  one 
and  the  other.  They  are  ty’d  to 
the  Sternum  by  the  Mediafiinum 
before,  to  the  Vertebra  by  the 
Pleura  behind,  where  it  rifes  from 
the  Vertebra  to  the  Heart  by  the 
Vena  Arteria  Puhnonalis  5  and 
fometimes  to  the  Pleura,  where 
it  covers  the  Ribs,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Left-Side,  and  efpe- 
cially  after  a  Pleurify. 

The  Lobes  of  the  Lungs  are 
cover’d  with  a  double  Membranej 
the  external,  which  is  a  Produc¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the  Pleura  y  and  the  Inter- 
•oalj  which  not  only  immediately 
covers  the  Subftance  of  the  Lun^s, 
but  its  inner  Lamina  alfo  fills  up 
the  Interfiices  which  are  between 
the  Bunches  of  the  fmall  Lobes, 
with  little  veficular  Ceils.  The 
fine  capillary  Blood-VefTels  are  fo 
thick  upon  this  Membrane,  that 
it  Teems  to  be  nothing  but  a  Net- 
W'ork  of  Veins  and  Arteries.  The 
Subfiance  of  the  Lungs  is  com- 
pofed  of  an  infinite  iNumber  of 
little  Lobes  of  various  Figures 
and  Magnitudes ;  but  their  Sur¬ 
faces  are  fo  adapted  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  to  leave  but  very  few  and 
fmall  Interfiices.  Thefe  Lobes 
are  difpos’d  like  fo  many  Bunches 
of  Grapes  upon  the  Sides  of  the 
Bronchi y  each  little  Lobe  con¬ 
tains,  within  its  own  proper  Mem¬ 
brane,  an  infinite  Number  of 
finalland  little  orbicular  V^eficles, 
which  leave  fmall  Interfiices  be- 
twee^n  them,  that  are  full  of  little 
Membranes,  like  thofe  which  tie 
the  Lobes  together.  The  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Branches  of  the 
Wind-Pipe  open  into  the  Cavity 
of  the  Veficles,  which  are  pro¬ 
perly  formed  by  its  Membranes  y 
but  the  capillary  Blood- Vefi'els  are 
only  fpread  upon  the  Veficles  like 
a  Net,  with  frequent  and  large 
Inofculations. 

The  VefTels  which  enter  the 
Lungs  are  the  Trachea,  or  Afpera 
Arteria,  by  which  v/e  draw  in  the 
Air;  the  Arteria  Puimonalis^  which 
comes  from  the  right  Ventricle; 
and  Vena  Pulmonalis,  whofe  Trunk 
opens  into  the  left  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart  :  each  of  thefe  divides 
into  two  Branches,  for  the  two 
great  Lobes  of  the  Lungs,  where 
they  are  fub-divided  into  as  many 
Branches  as  there  are  little  Lobes 
or  Veficles  in  the  Lungs.  Where- 


ever  there  is  a  Branch  of  the 
Trachea,  there  is  alfo  a  Branch  of 
the  Vein  and  Artery;  and  the 
Trachea  is  always  in  the  Middle. 
Upon  the  Branches  of  the  Tra¬ 
chea  Arteria,  which  are  call’d 
Bronchi,  runs  a  fmall  Artery, 
call’d  Arteria  Bronchialis,  and 
fmall  Vein  call’d  Vena  Pneumonic  a. 
The  Artery  comes  from  the  Aorta, 
and  the  Vein  opens  into  the  Sub¬ 
clavian,  Upon  the  Bronchi,  even 
to  their  minuteft  Ramifications, 
run  likewife  the  fine  Threads  of 
the  eighth  Pair  of  Nerves.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  the  Lungs  have  Lym- 
phaticks,  which  difeharge  them- 
felves  into  the  Thoracick  Diufi: : 
but  they  are  finaller,  and  make 
more  frequent  Inofculations  than 
are  obfervable  any  wdiere  elfe. 
This  is  the  Pafiage  of  the  Vefieis 
thro’ the  Lungs;  but,  becaufe  the 
Trachea  Arteria  has  a  particular 
Strudure,  it  requires  to.  be  par¬ 
ticularly  explain’d.  See  Afpera 
Arteria. 

From  the  Struifiure  of  the  Lungs 
thus  explain’d,  may  be  mechani¬ 
cally  deduced  the  great  Effed  they 
produce  upon  the  Blood  by  Means 
of  the  Air  :  For,  whilfi  the  Toetui 
is  in  the  Womb,  the  Veficles  of 
the  Lungs  lying  flat  upon  one 
another,  comprefs  all  the  capil¬ 
lary  Blood-VefTels,  which  are 
fpiead  upon  them  :  bur,  as  foon 
as  we  are  born,  the  Air,  by  the 
pilatation  of  the  Thorax,  is  thrufl 
into  the  Branches  of  the  Trachea 
Arteria ,  and  blows  up  the  Ve¬ 
ficles  into  Spheres ;  by  which 
Means,  the  Comprefiion  beino- 
taken  off  from  the  Blood- VefTbls^ 
and  they  equally  expanded  with 
the  Lungs,  all  the  Blood  has  a 
fice  Pafiage  thro’  the  pulmonary 
Artery  :  bur,  when  the  Air  is 
thruft  out  again  by  the  Contra.c- 

tion 
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^I'on  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax, 
it  being  a  fluid  Body,  comprelTes 
the  Veficies  and  Blood- Vefl'eis 
upon  theiTi  cvcry-where  equally. 
By  this  Coinprellion  the  red  Glo¬ 
bules  of  the  Blood,  which,  thro’ 
their  languid  Motion  in  the  Veins, 
were  /grown  too  big  to  circulate 
in  the  fine  capillary  Vedels,  are 
broken  and  divided  again  in  the 
Seriwj,  and  the  Blood  made  fit 
for  NouriQiment  and  Secretion. 
This  Pi  elluve  of  the  Air  upon  the 
Blood- Veflels,  may  be  demon- 
Idrated  to  be  equal  to  100 
Weight,  and  in  Coughing  or  Cry¬ 
ing  it  may  exceed  400  fe  Weight. 

Bur,  tho’  thefe  are  neceilary 
Confequences  of  Reipiration,  yet 
feveral  Experiments  tend  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  Tome  Particles  of 
the  Air  muft  likewife  enter  the 
Blood- Veflels,  and  mix  with  the 
Blood  in  the  Lungs  :  For,  we  are 
adur’d,  that  the  Air  will  efcape 
the  Pores  of  any  Number  of 
Bladders,  when  compreded  only 
by  the  Weight  of  the  Water,  into 
whicli  it  is  funk  5  and  therefore, 
the  PrelTure  of  100  Weight,  in 
ordinary  Reipiration,  cannot  but 
thruft  fome  Particles  of  it  into 
the  Blood- VefTels.  It  is  further 
fhewn  by  the  Air-Pump,  that  A- 
nimals  cannot  live,  when  fhut  up 
in  common  Air,  tho’  it  retains  its 
wonted  PrelTure.  The  fame  Me- 
allures  lij*,  that  Animals 
will  live  longer,  when  fhut  up  in 
comprclTed  Air  ;  and  that,  when 
they  are  dying  in  common  Air, 
they  may  be  reviv’d,  by  prefTing 
in  more  frefh  Air.  It  may  like- 
vvife  be  demon  ft  rated,  that  the 
Difference  between  the  Gravity 
of  the  Air  in  the  City,  and  that 
of  the  Country,  which  the  Baro¬ 
meter  fiiews  to  be  very  fmall, 
can  never  be  the  Caufe  of  that 


Difficulty  of  Breathing,  which 
fome  experience  in  the  one,  and 
not  in  the  other  5  for  they  are 
not  near  fo  fenfible  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Gravities  of  the  Air  in  the 
fame  Place,  as  they  are  of  a  much 
frnaller  Difference  in  two  diftindt; 
and  remote  Places,  where  the 
Contents  of  the  Air  are  diffe¬ 
rent. 

But  the  main  Purpofe  of  Re- 
fpiration,  and  the  chief  Office  of 
the  Lungs  being  to  form  thofe 
elaftick  Bodies,  of  which  the 
Blood  does  principally  confift, 
and  which  are  fo  neceflary  to  its 
Circulation ;  it  deferves  further 
to  be  confider’d,  that  the  Blood 
confifts  of  a  Lymph,  which  is 
the  common  Vehicle,  feveral 
Salts,  Ramenta  of  a  thick  Con- 
fiftence,  and  thofe  Globules,  of 
which  we  are  now  fpeaking ; 
tho’  fometimes  they  are  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Colours,  as  white,  blue,  and 
purple,  which  any  one  may  dif- 
cover  with  an  ordinary  Mt- 
crofcope.  Now,  it  is  certain, 
that  thefe  Globules  may  burft,  as 
in  Obftruftions,  or  be  very  much 
exhaufted,  as  in  violent  Hemor¬ 
rhages,^  and  yet  be  recover’d, 
and  recruited  again,  fo  that  they 
muft  be  form’d  fomewhere  or 
other  from  the  Chyle.  And  fince 
it  Is  certain,  that  they  are  not 
folid  Particles,  as  appears  both 
by  ocular  Infpedion,  and  other. 
Means  j  alfo,  that  they  afbually 
do  change  their  globular  Figures 
into  thofe  of  oblong  Sphasroids, 
as  they  move  thro’  the  capillary 
Veflels  3  from  all  thefe  together, 
confider’d  with  their  Coagulation 
with  Acids,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  they  may  be  little  Bubbles, 
blown  up  from  the  vifcid  Parrs 
of  the  Chyle,  by  the  Force  of 
ffime  fubtile  elaftick  Air.  N&vV, 

no 


no  Place  in  the  Body  can  afford  the  fucceeding  fluid,  this  little 
this  elaftick  Fluid  but  the  Lungs  j  Bubble  is  broken  off  from  the 
[  and  tins  may  be  the  Reafon  why  Pore,  and  carry’d  along  the  Ar- 
the  Chyle  enters  into  thofe  two  tery  j  and  the  Cohefion  of  the 
Veins  only,  which  are  juft  re-  Parts  of  the  Shell  of  this  Bubble 
turning  into  the  Heart,  immedi-  being  greater  than  the  Force  from 
ately  to  be  fent  into  the  Lungs,  without,  whereby  the  thin  Serum 
For  fince  in  our  grofs  Element  acts  upon  it,  it  is  preferv’d  in  its 
of  Air,  there  is  always  interfpers’d  Figure  thro’ all  the  various  Mo- 
a  finer  elaftick  Fluid,  which  is  the  tions  of  the  compound  Fluid  of 
principal  Agent  in  all  the  fur-  the  Blood.  And,  if  it  happen 
prizing  Effects  corarnonly  afcrib’d  that  thefe  Bubbles  fliould  be  burft, 
to  the  other  j  tho’  tne  groffer  E-  (as  they  moft  certainly  are  by 
lement  cannot,  yet  this  finer  manifold  Caufes)  whenever  they 
Fluid,  by  the  fore-mention’d  Force  come  to  the  Lungs,  they  are  new 
in  Reipiranon,  may  be  thruft  form’d  again,  whereby  the  Tex- 
thro  the  Sides  of  thefe  Vejicul&  ture  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Circu- 
into  the  Blood- Veffels.  And  fince  lation  thereof,  is  preferv’d  con- 
thefe  Blood -Globules  rnuft  ne-  ftant  and  uniform;  For,  fliould 
ceflarily  be  generated  foniewhere,  thefe  Bubbles  be  all  deftroy’d, 
and  that  there  is  no  Place  in  the  there  muft  of  Neceftity  arile  a 
|j  Body  befides, thro’ which  this  Tub-  general  Obftrucfion  in  all  the  ca¬ 
ll  tile  Fluid  can  be  fqueez’d,  with  a  pillary  Arteries.  A  Mixture  of  Oil 
“  Force  fufficient  to  carry  it  into  and  Vinegar  admirably  exhibits 
l|  the  Blood  but  in  the  Lungs,  it  is  the  like  formation  of  Bubbles  j 
|j  highly  probable,  that  thefe  Glo-  for,  when  it  is  look'd  upon  thro’ 

==  bules  are  there  form’d  after  the  a  Microfcope,  it  appears  to  be 
foi  e  -  mention  d  Manner,  The  nothing  elfe  but  an  Infinity  of 
vifcous  Part  of  the  Chyle  being,  fuch  Globules  form’d  by  the  Im- 
I®  by  the  fhorteft  and  fafeft  Courfe  miflion  of  Air  and  Vinegar  into 
y  poftible,  brought  into  the  return-  little  Shells  of  Oil.  See  'ihod. 
t  mg  Part  of  the  Blood,  is  fent  Lupia,  is  a  fmall,  fofr,  round 
f  from  tne  tight  Ventricle  of  the  Xumor,  feated  in  a  tendinous 
b.  Heart  to  the  Lungs,  and  is  fpread  Part  of  the  Joints  of  the  Fingers 
[  upon  the  Sides  of  the  VeJicuU  or  Toes,  moveable  every  Way, 
i  thereof  in  little  fine  Tubes.  This  but  unattended  with  Pain  5  bcin<^»' 

I  fine  Fluid  then  in  the  Aft  of  Re-  of  much  the  fame  Nature  with  a 
I  fpiration,  being  fqueez’d  thro’  Ganglion. 

:  the  Vefides  of  the  Lungs,  and  ftridly  fignifies  the  Wolf 

I  the  Sides  of  the  Blood-Veffels,  is  or  Wild-Dog  ;  but  fome  Perfons 
I  forced  into  the  vifcous  Part  of  the  have  figuraiively  apply’d  it  to  a 
^  Chyle  now  running  by  in  the  grievous  eating  Ulcer,  like  the 

(|  rumy  and  by  its  perpendicular  Vhagedma. 

g  Preflure  on  the  Sides  of  that  Ca-  Lute,  is  a  Mixture  of  feverai 
c  vity  it  forms,  produces  a  little  adhefive  Subftances  together,  to 
I  fmall  Bubble  of  a  determinate  clofe  the  Junffures  of  Veffsls  in 
*  Magnitude,  and  Tiiicknefs  of  Diftillation,  from  ILuturtiy  Dirt : 

J  Shell,  from  whence  it  has  its  Co-  Such  Compofitions  being  on  any 
j  lour.  After  this,  by  the  Fyrce  of  ether  Account  of  a  mean  Value, 

and 
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and  not  much  unlike  to  Dirt,  in 
Appearance. 

Luxation,  is  a  flipping  of  any 
Thing  out  of  its  Place;  and  is 
us’d  to  fignify  the  disjointing  the 
Eones  in  any  Parts  whatfoever  ; 
which  is  done  various  Ways,  and 
they  are  to  be  reduc’d  by  as 
many,  according  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  Formation  and  Articu¬ 
lation  of  the  Joint:  for  which 
fee  the  Books  of  Praftical  Sur¬ 
gery. 

L’^mph,  or  Lympha,  is  generally 
us’d  for  fuch  a  tranfparent  Fluid 
as  Water  :  and  therefore,  in  Ana¬ 
tomy,  is  us’d  for  the  Contents  of 
the  Veflels  call’d 

Lymphadutls,  fi'om  Lynipha, 
Water,  and  duco,  to  convey,  or 

Lymphaticks ,  which  are  llender 
pellucid  Tubes,  whofe  Cavities 
are  contrafted  at  fmall  and  un¬ 
equal  Dilfances,  by  two  oppofite 
femi. lunar  Valves,  which  permit 
a  thin  and  tranfparent  Liquor  to 
pafs  through  them  towards  the 
Heart,  but  which  fhut  like  Flood¬ 
gates  upon  its  returning.  They 
arife  in  all  Parts  of  the  Body  ; 
but  after  what  Manner  needs  no 
great  Difpute  :  For,  without 
doubt,  all  the  Liquors  in  the 
Body,  excepting  the  Chyle,  are 
feparated  from  the  Blood  in  the 
fine  capillary  VelTeis,  by  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Pipe,  from  the  common 
Channel  in  which  the  reft  of  the 
Blood  moves:  but,  whether  this 
Pipe  oe  long  or  fhort,  whether 
it  be  vifible  or  invifible,  it  is  ftill 
a  Gland,  wiiiift  it  fufters  fome 
Part  of  the  Blood  to  pafs  thro’ it, 
denying  Paftage  to  others.  Now^ 
the  Glands,  which  feparate  the 
Lymph,  miiil  be  of  the  fmalleft 
Kinds,  for,  they  are  invifible  to 
the  fineft  Microfcope ;  but  their 
excretory  Dtufts,  the  lymphatick 


Veffels,  unite  with  one  another, 
and  grow  larger  as  they  approach 
the  Heart ;  yet  they  do  not  open 
into  one  common  Channel,  as 
the  Veins  do  :  For,  fometimes 
we  find  two,  or  three,  or  more 
Lymphaticks,  running  by  one 
another,  which  only  communi¬ 
cate  by  fhort  intermediate  Dudts, 
and  which  unite,  and  immediately 
divide  again.  In  their  Progrels 
they  always  touch  at  one,  or  tw'o 
conglobate,  or  veficular  Glands, 
into  which  they  difeharge  them- 
felves  of  their  Lympha.  Some¬ 
times  the  whole  Lymphatick 
opens  at  feveral  Places  into  the 
Gland,  and  fometimes  it  fends  in 
only  two  or  three  Branches,  whilft 
the  main  Trunk  paffes  over,  and 
joins  theLymphaticks,  which  arife 
from  the  oppofite  Sides  of  the 
Glands,  exporting  again  their 
Lympha  to  their  common  Re¬ 
ceptacles.  Now,  the  Glands  of 
the  Abdomen,  which  receive  the 
Lymphaticks  from  all  the  Parts  it 
contains,  as  likewife  from  the 
lower  Extremities,  are  the  Glan¬ 
dule  Inguinales,  Sacra,  lliace,  Lum- 
bares,  Mefenterice,  and  Hepatice ; 
all  which  fend  out  new  Lympha¬ 
ticks,  which*  pour  their  Contents 
into  the  Receptaculum  Chyli,  as 
thofe  of  the  Cheft,  Head,  and 
Arms,  do  into  the  Dubius  Thora- 
cicus,  jugular  and  Subclavian 
Veins.  Thefe  Glands  are  round 
and  fmooth  Bodies,  about  the 
Bignefs  of  an  Hazle-Nut,  bigger, 
or  lefter,  according  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Lymphaticks  they  receive. 
Their  Subftance  is  membranous, 
which  divides  the  whole  Bulk  into 
little  Cells,  which  receive  the 
Lymph  from  the  Lymphaticks ; 
and  therefore,  they  are  impro¬ 
perly  call’d  Glands,  becaufe  they 
feparate  noLiquor  from  the  Blood. 

It’s 
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*t’s  trucy  tVifit  tlicir  exporting' 
Lymphaticks ,  coixirRunicating 
With  rheir  Arteries,  do  receive  a 
Lymph  from  themj  but  this  is 
done  without  the  Help  of  conglo¬ 
bate  Glands,  as  the  ladeal  Veins 
do  with  the  capillary  Arteries  of 
the  Guts:  and  the  chief  Hie  of 
thele  veficular  Bodies  feems  to 
be,  that  the  flow  moving  Lym- 
pha  may  receive  a  greater  Velo¬ 
city  from  the  elaftick  Contradion 
of  their  membranous  Cells,  as 
well  as  from  the  new  Lymph 
immediately  derived  from  the 
Arteries.  If  the  Lymph  be  chy- 
mically  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  great  deal  of  Vola¬ 
tile,  but  no  fixed  Salt,  fome 
Phlegm,  fome  Sulphur,  and  a 
little  Earth. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Lymph  may 
be  gathered  from  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  the  Parts  into  which  it 
difeharges  itfelf.  That  which 
comes  from  the  Head,  Neck,  and 
Arms,  is  thrown  into  the  jugular 
and  fubclavian  Veins.  All  the 
Lymphaticks,  which  the  Parts  in 
the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  fend  out, 
empty  thenifelves  into  the  tho- 
racick  Dud,  and  the  Lympha 
from  all  the  reft  of  the  Body 
flows  to  the  common  Recepta¬ 
cle  }  fo  that  there  can  be  no 
Doubt,  but  that  its  chief  Ufe  is  to 
dilute  and  perfed  the  Chyle  be¬ 
fore  it  mixes  with  the  Blood. 
Now  the  whole  Lymph,  which 
is  feparated  from  the  Blood,  be- 
ing  requifite  for  this  Ufe,  it  is 
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plain,  that  there  could  be  no 
Glands  in  the  Abdomen  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  Separation  of  the 
whole  Lymph,  but  w'har  muft 
have  had  a  very  great  Share  of 
the  Blood,  which  paftes  thro  the 
Aorta,  m  order  to  fepnrate  fo 
great  a  (Quantity  of  Lymph.  But 
the  Liver  and  Kidnies  requirino^ 
likewife  a  greatQuantity  of  Blood^ 
and  which  could  not  be  avoided 
Nature  chofe  to  feparate  the 
Lymph  from  the  Blood  which 
goes  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body, 
rather  than  appoint  particular 
Glands  for  it  in  the  Abdomen^ 
which  would  have  been  more  at 
hand,  but  would  have  robbed 
the  other  Parts  of  a  large  (Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood,  and  occafioned  a 
very  unequal  Diftribution  of  it. 

Lynceus,  from  Lynx,  a  Crea¬ 
ture  of  a  quick  Sight  j  is  ufed  by 
fome  for  a  Collyrium  to  ftrength- 
en  the  Eyes:  and  hence,  alio  a 
Perfon  is  faid  to  be  Lynceus,  or 
Lynx-eyed,  who  hath  a  quick, 
ftrong  Sight. 

Lypiria^  or  Leipiria,  is  us’d  by 
fome,  for  that  Kind  of  burning 
Fever,  which  is  more  commonly 
called  a  Caufus, 

Ly/fa  Ayajee,  or  ftrictly 

fignifies  the  Madnefs  of  a  Dog, 
which  is  communicable  by  his 
Bite,  but  is  more  laxly  applied  to 
the  Bite  of  any  venomous  Crea¬ 
tures  whence  the  Pulvis  Anti- 
lyjjds  yn  the  London  Dijpenfatory 
takes  its  Name,  as  being  account¬ 
ed  good  againft  fuch  Evils. 
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1“  This  Letter  in  Prefcn'ption 
jLv.l.*  Js  frequently  ufed  to  figui- 
fy  an  Handful^  and  is  fonierimes 
alfo  put  at  the  End  of. a  Refipe  for 
Mijce^  Mingle^  or  Mlxtura,  a 
Mixture. 

Thus;??./.  Julapium,  Egnifies 
Mix,  and  make  a  Julep, 

Maceration,  is  an  JnfuEon  ei¬ 
ther  with,  or  without  Heat,where- 
in  the  Ingredients  are  intended 
to  be  almoft  wholly  dilToiv’d. 

hiachaon,  is  the  proper  Name 
of  an  antient  Phyfician,  faid  to 
be  one  of  the  Sons  of  Mfculapius-, 
whence  fome  Authors  have  fan- 
cy’d  to  dignify  their  own  Inven¬ 
tions  with  his  Name,  as  particu¬ 
larly,  a  Collyrmm  defcrib’d  by 
Scribonius,  inti  tied  Afclepias  Ma- 
chaonh  :  And  hence  alfo.  Medi¬ 
cine  in  general  is  by  fome  call’d 
An  Machaonla. 

Machine,  from  Machina,  an 
Engine,  is  apply’d  frequently  to 
fuch  Contrivances,  with  which 
Surgeons  nffill  their  Operations^ 
chiefly  in  reducing  diflocared 
Eones.  It  is  a  Term  in  Mecha- 
nicks,  where  it  is  divided  into 
Simple  and  Compound  j  the  firfl: 
is  the  Balance,  Leaver,  cs^c.  and, 
the  latter  is  made  of  the  former, 
in  an  infinite  Variety:  hence 
alfo. 

h[d^<^hinuU,  a  Diminutive  of 
the  fame  Word,  is  fometimes 
ufed  by  phyfleal  Writers  to  ex- 
prefs  thole  little  Compofitions 
which  are  Parts  of  piore  com¬ 
pound  Bodies,  and  which  by 


their  peculiar  Configuration,  are 
deifined  to  particular  Offices. 
Thus  ni  Anatomy,’  the  various 
Textures,  Combinations,  and 
Decuflhtions  of  the  Fibres  com¬ 
pounding  the  Miifcles,  Nerves, 
or  Membranes,  often  are  ex- 
prefled  by  this  Term.  '•  ^  ^ 

Alacrocephalus ,  from 
magna,  great,  and  u(pa.kn.  Ca¬ 
put^  the  Head  j  is  fometimes  ufed 
to  fignify  a  Head  larger  than  na¬ 
tural. 

Macrocofm,  from  the  fame  as 
the  hrfl;  Part  of  the  foregoing, 
ydQ(r{j,Q-y  Mundus,  the  World  s 
exprefles.  the  whole  World,  or 
vifible  Syflem. 

Iviacula,  is  applied  by  Phyfl- 
c'ans,  to  exprefs  any  Spots  upon 
the  Skin,  whether  thofe  in  Fevers, 
or  Icorbutick  Habits;  fome  alfo 
ufe  it  for  thole  Marks,  which 
breeding  Women  are  apt  to  im- 
prels  upon  a  Child  by  Longing. 

]\dadef action,  is  properly  receiy^ 
ing  fo  much  Moifture,  that  a 
Body  is  quite  foaked  through  by 
itj  whence  Madlda  is  faM  by 
fome  of  any  thing  made  tender 
by  Infufion  or  Decodion. 

Madnefs,  See  Mania. 

Magla,  {^AyldL,  Magick,  an- 
tiently  expreffed.  only  an  uncom¬ 
mon  Extent  of  Knowledge  in  na¬ 
tural  Things  i  as  the  Diftindions 
of  Magician,  Brachman,  Druld^ 
and  Prophet,  were  aferibed,  by 
different  Nations  in  the  fame 
Senfe,  to  Perfons  fuppofe'd  to 
excel  in  it  5  but  Chymiff ry  and 

Enthu= 
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Enthufiafm  have  latterly  much  thereupon  are  of  no  great  CJfe  in 
corrupted  this  Term,  by  calling  Medicine, 
in  the  Alliftancc  of  fome  fuperna-  Magnetifm,  and 
tural  Power,  and  commonly  that  Magnetical  Veriues^  are  much 
of  an  evil  Spirit,  for  the  obtain-  ufed  by  fome  w’ho  find  their  Ac- 
ing  hich  Acquirements  j  and  count  more  in  Amufsment  than 
chiefly  Paracelfns,  Crolllus^  and  ufeful  Knowledge  ;  and  fome  af- 
Helmont,  have  treated  it  in  this  feel  to  explain  or  recommend,  by 
Manner,  allcdging  much  to  be  fuch  Terms,  thofe  Remedies, 
done  in  Medicine  by  Magick,  or  for  the  Application  and  Opera- 
Inchantment :  and  hence  arife  tion  of  which,  they  have  no  bet- 
likewife  our  modern  Legends  of  ter  Reafons  at  hand. 

Witchcrafts,  and  Exorcifms  ,  Malacia^  is  a  depraved  Appe- 
Which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  tite,  when  fuch  things  are  covet- 
nc  t  a  little  been  encouraged  by  ed  as  are  not  proper  for  Food : 
Prieflcraft.  but  the  Etymology  of  the  Term 

Magiftery^  is  a  Term  made  ufe  feems  doubtful,  unlefs  it  be  from 
of  by  Cbyniifts,  to  fignify  fome-  [/.slaaosci),  mollio,  to  foften,  be¬ 
times  a  very  fine  Powder,  made  caufe,  too  lax  a  Tone  of  the 
by  Solution  and  Precipitationj  as  Stomach  is  generally  the  Occa- 
ofBifiiiuth,  Lead,  and  fome-  fion  of  Indigeflion,  and  unufual 
times  Refins,  and  refinous  Sub-  Cravings, 

Ranees,  as  thofe  of  Jalap,  Scam-  Malanders^  is  the  Name  of  a 
mony,  ct’c.  but  the  moil  genuine  DiUemper  peculiar  to  Horfes, 
Acceptation  is  to  exprefs  that  Pre-  Malax^  and  Malaxation,  is 

paration  of  any  Body,  wherein  moillening  or  foftening  any  hard 
the  Whole,  or  moft  Part,  is,  by  Body,  from  iJLAhdojeo^  mollio,  to 
the  Addition  of  fome  what,  chang-  foften, 

ed  into  a  Body  of  quite  another  ^  Malkorium,  Malt  Granati  Co* 
Kind  5  as  when  Iron  or  Copper  rium,  is  the  Pomegranate  Peel; 
is  turned  into  Cryftals  of  Mars  Malignant,  from  Malignus,  fig. 

Venus,  ^c.  But  this  Term  is  nifying  fuch  a  Difeafe  as  is  great- 
pretty  much  expunged,  with  the  ly  aggravated,  and  is  generally 
reft  of  the  chymical  Jargon  :  tho’  apply'd  to  fuch  Fevers  as  are  E- 
^  Magiflerial  Remedy,  is  fome-  pidemical  or  Infedlious,  and  are 
times  retained  in  the  Cant  of  Em-  attended  with  Spots  and  Erup- 
piricks,  more  for  its  great  Sound  tions  of  various  Kinds.  See  Poifon, 
than  any  Significancy.  Malleable,  from  Malleus,  a 

Magma,  exprelTes  the  Dregs  Hammer,  fignifies  any  thing 
or  Refiduum  after  Infullon  or  that  is  capable  of  being  fpread 
Diftillation.  by  beatings  and  is  a  Quality  poft 

Magna  Arteria,  the  great  A  r-  fefs’d  in  the  moft  eminent  Decree 
tery,  the  fame  as  Aorta,  which  by  Gold,  that  being  more  dutfile 

than  any  qther  Metal ;  and  is  op- 
Magnet,  is  a  Load-ftone,  the  polite  to  Friability  or  Brittlenefs- 
Wonderful  Properties  of  which  It  depends  upon  a  particular  Con- 
have  greatly  puzzled  and  em-  figuration  of  Parts,  and  in  many 
ploy’d  the  Enquiries  of  many  Inftances,  is  not  unlike  what  is 
great  Men  3  but  their  Opinions  deferibed  under  Fibre,  which  fee^ 

S  Malleus, 
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^  Malleus,  fignifies  a  Hammer 
Mallet,  and  is  apply’d  to  one 
of  the  Bones  of  the  Ear,  for  its 
Refemblance  thereunto. 

Malleolus  j  the  lower  ProcelTes 
of  the  Til?}a  iind  Fibula  are  both 
thus  called,  which  together  make 
the  Ankle, 

Mamma,  See  Breafls, 

Mammiformis  Procejjus^  the 
Breaftlike  Procefs.  Two  jflpo- 
phyfes  of  the  Bones,-  in  the  back 
Part  of  the  Skull>  are  thus  called. 
See  Majioides, 

Mandibula^  the  Jaw.  See  Max- 
ilia.  Hence. 

Mandihulares  Mufculi,  and 

Mandihoca,  a  poifonous  Root, 
which,  when  artifically  prepared 
by  the  Brajilians,  affords  them 
both  their  Bread  and  Drink. 

Manducation,  fignifies  tlie  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  Jaw,  in  chew¬ 
ing  the  Food,  and  preparing  it 
in  the  Mouth,  before  it  is  receiv’d 
into  the  Stomach. 

Manducatorli  Mufculi ^  are  the 
fame  as  the  Majftters,  which  fee. 

Mania,  Madnefs  :  This  is  a  De¬ 
lirium  without  a  Fever  j  whence 
it  is  neceffary  alfo  to  explain 
what  a  Delirium  is.  To  which 
Purpofe  it  is,  therefore,  proper  to 
obferve,  that  as  often  as  the 
Species  of  Things,  wherewith  we 
have  been  acquainted,  are  hurri¬ 
ed  together,  we  may  be  faid  to 
dream  3  and  thence  in  Sleep 
they  are  added  with  other  Things, 
and  varioufly  confounded,  from 
the  manifold  Fvepercufhons  of 
the  animal  Spirits,  which  arife 
from  the  Caufe  producing  Sleep, 
and  prelling  the  Nerves  fo  as  to 
revert  the  Fluffuations  of  their 
Juice.  A  Delirium  is  therefore 
the  Dreams  of  waking  PeiTons, 
wherein  ideas  are  excited  without 
Oi'der  or  Coherence,  and  the 


animal  Spirits  are  drove  into  ir* 
regular  Fluffuations.  If  therefore 
the  Caufe,  inducing  a  Delirium, 
be  of  that  Nature,  that  it  can 
excite  Ideas  or  Motions  of  a  con- 
fid  erable  Impetus,  without  any 
Manner  of  Certainty  or  Order  3 
fuch  a  Delirium  will  be  attended 
with  Boldnefs  and  Rage,  and 
violent  Motions  of  the  Body ; 
that  is,  a  Madnefs  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  all' 
the  known  Caufes  of  this  Diftem- 
per  give  a  greater  DifpoiitioiH:' 
to  the  Blood  for  Motion,  and- 
render  it  fluxile,  but  not  confif. 
tent  and  uniformlv  thick  encu2;b  3 
and  therfore,  that  they  difpofe  Per- 
fonslikewife  to  continueti  Fevers3 
fince  they  occafion  the  Blood  to 
be  thrown  out  of  the  Heart, 
with  an  increafed  Force,  unlefs 
fome  other  Caufe  intervenes, 
whereby  the  Efficacies  of  thefe 
are  interrupted  in  difpohng  the 
Blood  into  febrile  Motipns  3  and 
the  Blood  is  fo  difpcfed,  as  often 
as  it  can  be  rarefy’d  into  its  mi- 
nuteft  Parts  3  that  is,  fb  uniffirm- 
ly  rarefy’d,  that  it  can  ealTly  with 
any  Force,  by  the  Motion  received 
from  the  Heart,  go  into  Parts  di- 
vifible  at  the  Occurfjons  of  thofe 
Oiihces,  into  which  it  ought  to 
be  diftributed  :  for  then  the  Co- 
Iiefion  of  the  Parts,  which  can 
be  but  very  fmall,  will  cot  be  any 
Obftrudlion  to  the  Increafe  and 
Propagation  of  the  Blood’s  Ve¬ 
locity.  But  if  it  happens, '  that 
the  efficient  Caufe,  or  the  Heart, 
throws  the  Blood  with  a  greater 
Force,  or  that  the  Blood  can  the 
more  eafily  be  propelled  in  any 
given  Times  it  will  occafion 
at  the  fame  Time  that  fome 
Parts  of  the  Blood  be  more 
nearly  united,  fo  as  to  form 
MokciiU,  confining  of  cohering 
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icles  5  which  MolecuU  will 
cohere  to  one  anc^her,  and  not 
fo  eafily  obey  the  Diredion  of 
the  Heart’s  propelling  Force, 
The  Blood  hereupon  cannot  be 
uniformly  rarefy ’d,  nor  enter  fo 
eafily  into  the  fmall  Orifices  of 
the  VelTels,  and  lo  foon  travel 
thro  them  j  and  therefore  there 
will  no  Fever  arife,  but  a  Del- 
i'ium  without  a  Fever,  wherein 
the  Heat  of  the  Blood  will  be 
greater,  and  the  Prefilire  in  the 
Brain  uncertain  :  whence  uncer¬ 
tain  Recurfions  of  the  Spirits, 
inordinate  Undulations,  confufed 
Vibrations  of  the  Nerves,  and  a 
remarkable  Energy  of  Imagina¬ 
tion  }  whence  will  proceed  Auda- 
city  and  Pafiion  beyond  meafure. 
The  Cure  of  this  is  in  refrigerat¬ 
ing  Diet,  Evacuation,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  ftrong  Emeticks  and 
Catharticks* 

Manic  a  Hipp'ocratis,  Bippocra~ 
tes's  Sleeve,  which  fee. 

Mampulusy  a  Handful  j  is  a 
Quantity  often  ufed  in  Prefcripti- 
on  amongft  Phyficians,  and  is 
generally  marked  thus,  M. 

Manforii  Mufcult,  from  mando, 
to  eat,  the  fame  as  Majfetm, 
which  fee. 

Manus  Chrijli,  the  Hand  of 
Chrift ;  fo^ne  fanciful  Perfons 
have  given  this  Name  to  Pearl- 
Sugar,  from  their  Over*fondnefs 
for  it  as  a  Cordial. 

Marafmodes,  from  Marafmus^ 
ft  Confumption,  and 
Forma^  Shape  j  is  ufed  by  fome, 
for  fuch  Fevers  as  leave  the  Bo- 
<iy  greatly  wafted, 

Marafmus,  from  fjidt^atycot  mar^ 
tefco,  to  grow  lean ;  is  for  that 
Reafon  ufed  for  a  Confumption, 
Where  Perfons  wafte  piuch  of 
fheir  Subftance, 


Mjfircapte^  fome  have  ufed  thig 
Term  only  for  Bifmuth  j  but  it  is 
latterly  made  to  fignify  in  general 
all  thofe  Minerals,  which  have 
fome  metalline  Particles,  in  how 
little  Qiiantities  fbeyer,  in  their 
Compofition. 

Mannaladcy  is  the  Pulp  of 
Quinces,  boil’d  into  a  Confiftence 
with  Sugar.  It  is  fub-aftringent, 
and  grateful  to  the  Stomach. 

Marrow.  All  the  Bones  of  the 
Body,  which  have  any  confide- 
rable  Thicknefs,  have  either  a 
large  Cavity,  or  they  are  fpongi- 
ous,  and  full  of  little  Cells,  lit 
both  the  one  and  the  other  there 
is  an  oleaginous  Subftance,  call’d 
Marrow,  contain’d  in  proper 
Veficles  or  Membranes,  like  the 
Fat.  In  the  larger  Bones,  thi^ 
fine  Oil,  by  the  gentle  Heat  of 
the  Body,  is  exhal’d,  thro’  the 
Pores  of  its  fmall  Bladders,  and 
enters  fome  narrow  Paftages, 
which  lead  to  fome  fine  Canals 
excavated  in  the  Subftance  of  the 
Bone,  according  to  its  Lengthy 
and  from  thefe  other  crofs  Pafi* 
fages  (not  direftly  oppofite  to 
the  former,  left  they  fiiould  Wea¬ 
ken  the  Bone  too  much  in  one 
Place)  carry  the  Marrow  ftill  fur¬ 
ther  into  more  longitudinal  Cr« 
nals  placed  nearer  the  Surface  of 
the  Bone.  All  this  Contrivance 
is,  that  the  Marrow  may  fuppla 
the  Fibres  of  the  Bones,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  lefs  apt  to  break.  This 
Term,  and  Medulla,  the  Latin. 
for  it,  are  frequently  us’d  in  a  fi¬ 
gurative  Senfe,  to  fignify  the  In¬ 
ternals,  or  Principle  of  any 
Thing}  as,  the  Marrow,  by  the 
Antients,  was  judg’d  a  main  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Life, 

,  Mars,  denoted  by  this  Charac¬ 
ter  cd,  amongft  the  Chymifts, 
fignifies  Iron,  becaufe  imagin’d 
S  z  under 
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under  the  Influence  of  tnat  PIs- 
iiet.  Naturalifts  abundantly  in¬ 
form  us  concerning  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  this  Metal  i  and  phyiical 
Writers  fufficiently  prove  how 
much  it  is  preferable,  for  all  me¬ 
dicinal  Purpofes,  to  Steel,  which 
is  only  a  more  harden’d  compact 
Iron,  made  fo  by  Art}  whereby 
it  is  render’d  more  unfit  to  yield 
thofe  Principles,  or  Parts,  in  Pre¬ 
paration,  which  the  Phyfician  re¬ 
quires  to  be  drawn  out.  And  be- 
caufe  this  has  fo  great  a  Share  in 
Medicine,  it  is  worth  explaining 
by  what  manifefl:  Properties  this 
Metal  comes  to  afford  fo  much 
of  Moment  for  fuch  Ufes.  And 
to  this  Purpofe,  thus  far  in  com¬ 
mon  may  be  concluded,  as  from 
all  other  metalline  Particles,That 
fuch  as  can  be  mix’d  with  the 
Blood,  and  made  Part  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  Fluid,  iniift,  of  courfe, 
by  the  neceffary  Laws  of  Motion, 
from  their  fuperior  Gravities,  be 
of  great  Force  to  break  their 
Way,  where  Particles  of  lefs 
Gravities  cannot  get  through  : 
For,  Mechanicks  teach  nothing 
more  plainly,  than  that  7/?^  Mo¬ 
menta  of  all  Percujjwns  are  as  the 
Rectangles  under  the  Gravities  and 
Celerities  of  the  moving  Bodies.  The 
more  Gravity,  then,  a  metalline 
Particle  has  beyond  any  other 
Panicles  in  the  Blood,  if  their 
Celerities  are  equal,  fo  much  the 
greater  will  the  Stroke  of  the  me¬ 
talline  Panicle  be  againft  every 
Thing  that  ftands  in  its  Way, 
than  of  any  other  not  fo  heavy, 
tmd  therefore,  will  any  Obftruc- 
tions  in  the  Glands  and  Capilla- 
jies  be  fooner  remov’d  by  fuch 
Panicles,  than  by  thofe  which  are 
liqhter.  This  is  a  Way  of  reafon- 
ing,  that  is  plain  to  the  meanefl; 
Capacity  :  and,  altho’  it  may  be 


call’d  Mathematical,  a  Name 
(hocking  to  fome  in  Phyfick  j  yet 
it  has  no  Conjuration  in  it,  unlefs 
to  force  Afl'ent  by  Demonftration. 
But,  if  Steel,  or  Iron,  has  this 
Property,  by  Vertue  of  the  Soli¬ 
dity,  and  ipecifick  Weight  of  its 
Panicles,  in  common  with  fome 
other  Metals ;  it  has  alfo  fome- 
what  further  of  an  Advantage  of 
being  a  powerful  De-obftruent, 
from  the  Shape  of  its  component 
Parts :  For,  both  our  Sight  and 
Tafle  convince  us  of  their  pointed 
angular  Figure,  efpecially,  if  we 
view  them  in  their  Shoots  into 
Cryffals,  in  making  the  Vitriol, 
or  Salt  of  Iron.  For  another  Rea- 
fon  therefore,  that  is,  the  fharp 
and  pointed  Figures  of  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Iron,  will  they  be  effi¬ 
cacious  to  cut  their  Way  through 
many  Hindrances :  So  that,  upon 
a  double  Account,  we  fee  how 
this  Metal  deferv’d  its  Efteem  of 
being  a  noble  De-obftruent.  What 
has  been  obferv’d  likewife  con¬ 
cerning  Fermentation,  or  inteftine 
Motion  being  increas’d  by  Par¬ 
ticles  elaftick,  does  alfo  plainly 
account  how  this  Medicine  comes 
to  heat  the  Blood  :  For,  the  Refi- 
lition  of  an  elaftick  Particle,  upon 
its  Occurfion  againft  any  Thing 
that  ftops  it,  contributes  to  in- 
creafe  another  Kind  of  Motion  in 
a  circulating  Fluid,  than  that  which 
is  parallel  to  the  Axis  of  the  VelTei 
thro’  which  it  is  propell'd  }  and  it 
is  this  mix’d  Motion,  upon  which 
the  Heat  and  Fluidity  of  the  Blood 
depends.  So  that  the  chalybeate 
Particles  being  alfo  elaftick,  they 
do  heat,  and  thin  the  Blood,  by 
promoting  its  inteftine  Motion,  as 
well  as  help  it  thro’  Paffiages,  by 
increafing  its  Weight  and  Force 
againft  them. 
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There  is  another  obvious  Pro-  ed  Particle  j  as  we  fee  in  Leather? 
perty  of  Iron,  and  many  of  its  Vellum,  or  any  membranous  Sub- 
Preparations,  which  we  have  ne-  fiances,  how  they  will  fhrink  up» 
ver  yet  had  tolerably  accounted  at  the  Contaft  of  Particles  of  Fire^ 
for;  and  that  is,  its  Aflringence  or  any  fubtile  Acid.  So  that,  be- 
in  the  Bowels,  and  its  promoting  fides  hardening  the  Coats  of  the 
of  Urine  :  Which  may,  to  fome,  Inteflines,  the  Particles  of  a  cha- 
at  firft  Sight,  feem  to  be  different  lybeate  Medicine  aflringe ;  that  is, 
Effeds  from  the  fame  Caufe.  But  occafion  more  confident,  and  lefs 
this  will  not  appear  ftrange,  when  frequent  Stools,  by  hardening  the 
W'C  confider  its  flyptick  corruga-  Contents  of  the  Bowels,  and  ren¬ 
ting  Tafle  upon  the  Tongue,which  dering  them  more  flow  of  Expul- 
cannot  but  arife  from  the  Points  fion.  But  the  Cafe  is  very  diffe- 
and  Angles  of  its  Particles.  When,  rent,  when  thefe  Particles  are 
therefore,  it  comes  into  the  Bow-  drain’d  into  a  Fluid  as  fine  as  them- 
els,  as  often  as  thofe  Particles  felves,  and  are  propell’d  in  Canals 
touch  any  of  the  Fibres  of  their  with  a  great  Velocity.  The  fmart 
inner  Coat,  ihofe  Fibres,  by  the  3nd  frequently  repeatedVibrations 
fame  Mechanifm,  will  contrad;  of  an  v'^rtery  prevent  any  fuch 
and  fo,  by  the  Paffage  of  a  Cha-  Contad  as  was  admitted  of  in  thq 
lybeate  thro’  the  Intedines,  will  Bowels,  and  only  ferves  to  for- 
they  be  gently  drawn  into  fuch  ward  their  Motions;  fo  that  they 
Corrugations,  as  to  retain  their  can  do  nothing  here  but  go  on 
Contents  longer,  by  the  Paffages  with  the  Current,  until  their  Force 
being  render’d  draiter.  And,  that  drikes  them  thro’  fome  fecretory 
thefe  Medicines  have  this  Effed  in  Outlet :  but,  by  their  Rapidity, 
the  Bowels,  by  this  Means,  is  fur-  and  more  forcible  Refilitions  up- 
ther  evident,  from  the  Twitches  on  all  Occurfions,  they  cannot, 
they  give  the  Stomach  fometimes  in  this  Scene,  but  greatly  contri- 
at  their  fird  Admidion,  infomuch  biite  to  thin  the  Fluid,  of  which 
as  to  draw  it  frequently  into  a  ge-  they  make  a  Part;  and  difpofe  it 
neral  Contradion,  and  occafion  more  to  fupnly  the  thinner  Secre- 
their  Ejedment,  by  Vomit.  tions,  of  which  that  by  Urine  is 

Upon  another  Account  alfo  does  chief :  As  aifo  does  the  Gravity 
Iron  adringe  in  thofe  Parts,  and  of  their  Parts,  fo  far  as  the  circu- 
that  is,  by  hardening  the  Faeces  lating  Force  will  admit  its  Influ- 
themfelves,  whereby  they  are  ence,.  more  difpofe  them  to  oq  ofF 
longer  retain’d.  In  the  crude  Con-  that  Way,  as  it  does  mod  of  a  fa- 
tents  ofthe  Bowels  there  are  many  line  Nature,  and  fuch  as  are  a-kin 
Partic'cs  grofs  and  large  in  their  thereunto. 

Surfaces,  which  may  be  the  fibrous  After  this,  there  can  need  but 
Part  of  Food  not  digeded  enough  little  to  explain,  how  chalybeate 
to  gooff  any  other  Way  but  by  Medicines  anfwer  fo  effedually 
Stool.  Now,  thefe  Filaments,  or  that  known  Intention  of  promo- 
little  Shreds  of  Fibres,  though  in  ting  the  mendrual  Difcharges  • 
themfelves  inanimate,  are  capable  For,  by  heating  the  Blood,  that 
in  themfelves  of  Contradion,  or  is,  rendering  it  more  fwift  and 
rather  Corrugation,  upon  the  Con-  fluid,  the  Blood  mud  take  up  more 
tad  and  ImpuUe  of  a  diarp-point-  Room,  and  prefs  harder  againft 
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tlie  Sides  of  theVefTels;  and,  by 
increafing  its  Quantity  of  Impulfe, 
it  alfo  preffes,  or  ftrikes  harder 
againft  wbatfoever  oppofes  it,  in- 
ibmuch  as  fometimes  to  break  the 
Ve/Tels  themfelves.  And  thefe 
Effeds  it  is  moft  likely  to  have, 
of  breaking  the  VefTels,  where 
their  Contortions  or  Obliquities 
are  greateft,  in  Proportion  to  their 
Capacities,  and  Diftances  from 
the  Heart.  Wherefoever  therefore, 
the  V effels  turn  off  neareft  to  right 
Angles,  and  their  Capacities  are 
greateft,  at  fuch  a  Place  the  Blood 
is  rnoff  likely  to  break  through  : 
And  fuch  is  the  Contexture  of  the 
uterine  Blood-Veflels. 

Marfptplalis  MufculuSj  the  fame 
as  Obturator  Internus-^  which  fee. 

Martial,  is  fometimes  us’d  to 
cxprefs  Preparations  of  Iron,  or 
fiich  as  are  impregnated  there¬ 
with  ;  as  the  Martial  Regulm  of 
Antimony, 

Majfa,  fignifies  Pafte,  and  is, 
therefore,  apply’d  generally  to  the 
Compofitions  out  of  which  Pills 
are  to  be  form’d.  It  is  likewife, 
in  a  figurative  Senfe,  apply’d  to 
fome  Colledions  of  Fluids,  and 
particularly,  that  of  the  Blood  5 
for  which  it  is  frequently  us’d. 

£r y.ftosrlsotpLctt y  man-^ 
duco,  to  chew  ;  becaule  it  is  a 
Mufcle  that  helps  to  pull  the  Jaw 
upwards  in  eating.  It  is  thick 
and  fhort,  arifing  from  the  Zy- 
g^ma,  and  from  the  hrft  Bone  of 
the  upper  Jaw,  and  is  inferred  in¬ 
to  the  lower  Edge  of  the  lower 
Jaw,  from  its  external  An^le  to 
its  Middle.  Its  Fibres  run  in^three 
Directions  ;  thofe  from  the  Zy~ 
goma  obliquely  to  the  2diddle  of 
the  Jaw  ;  and  thofe  from  thd  hrft 
Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw  crofs  the 
former,  and  run  to  the  Angle  of 
dis  lower  Jaw  5  and  the  Fibres^ 


that  are  in  its  Middle,  run  in  ai 
Perpendicular  from  their  Origin 
to  their  Infertion. 

Majlicatioriy  or  Chev/mg,  is  the 
Aftion  whereby  the  Aliment-  is 
broke  and  divided  into  fmall 
Pieces  by  the  Teeth,  and  mixed 
with  the  Spittle  or  Saliva,  in  or¬ 
der  to  its  being  more  eafily  di- 
gefted  in  the  Stomach.  And, 
Mafiicatories,  are  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  are  intended  for  chewing, 
in  order  to  evacuate  more  than 
ordinary  by  the  falival  Glands. 

Maftoides  from  Mamtna^ 

a  Bread,  or  Dug,  or  Nipple,  and 
Forma,  Shape,  are  Pro- 
ceffes  fo  called  from  their  Figure  5 
and  alfo  for  the  fame  Reafoii 
Mammillares,  or  Mammiformes. 

Mater  tenuis,  fo  called  from  its 
Thinnefs.  See  fia  Mater, 

Materialifla^  fignifies  a  Drug- 
gift,  or  any  Perfon  dealing  in 
Drugs }  but  is  a  Term  not  mucii 
ufed  by  late  Writers. 

TAatrafs,  is  the  Name  of  a  chy- 
mical  Glafs-Yeftel,  made  for  Di- 
geftion,  or  Diftillation,  being 
fomewhat  bellied,  and  riftng  gra¬ 
dually  taper  into  a  conicafFi- 
gure. 

Matrix,  ftridfly  fignifies  the 
Womb  of  a  Female  5  See  Genera^ 
tion  Parts  of,  proper  to  Women  ^ 
But  fome  chymical  Philofophers 
thence  figuratively  apply  it  to  any 
Thing  which  gives  Nourifhment 
and  Encreafe  to  any  Bodies  ;  fo 
the  Earth  is  3.  Matrix  to  the  Seeds 
/owed  in  it,  czo. 

Matter,  or  Body,  is  an  Impene¬ 
trable,  divifible,  and  paftive' 
Subftance,  extended  In  Length, 
Breadth,  and  Thicknefs.  This, 
when  confider’d  in  general,  re¬ 
mains  the  fame  in  all  various 
Motions,  Configurations ,  and 
Changes  of  natural  Bodies^  being 
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capable  of  putting  on  all  Manner  Reflftance  cannot  arife  from  its 
of  Forms,  and  moving  accord-  Gravitation  j  therefore,  fince  no- 
ing  to  all  Manner  of  Directions  thing  elfe  is  in  this  Sphere 
and  Degrees  of  Velocity.  The  Lead,  to  which  can  be  attribute^ 
Quantity  of  Matter  in  any  Body,  its  Power  of  Refiftance,  but  the 
is  its  Meafure,  as  to  its  abfolute  Quantity  of  Matter  contain’d 
Vfeigiit.  therein,  that  mufi:  be  accounted 

Matter  fabiiie.  This  is  a  Fig-  the  Caufe  of  its  Reflftance.  NoWi» 
ment  of  thti  ’Car tejiam,  to  avoid  If  two  Bodies,  which  have  equal 
the  Inconveniences  which  they  Quantities  of  Alatter,  he  moved  ho- 
thought  rhemfelves  incumber’d  rizontally,  in  'DireHions  oppofite  to 
’  with,  in  allowing  a  Vacuum,  for,  one  another,  and  meet  with  equal 
that  was  what  they  thought  ]Sla-  Velocities,  they  flop  together,  or  the 
ture  had  an  Abhorrence  105  and  Moment  of  their  Reft flatice  is  equals 
becau!e,  without  this  Refuge,  they'  fo  that  they  mufl  be  equally  heavy^ 
had  no  other  \X'ay  to  account  for  W^hence  it  follows,  that  fuch  Bo- 
Motion,  and  many  Vh&nomena,  dies  are  equally  heavy,  that  have 

I  upon  the  Suppofition  of  a  Pleni-  equal  Quantities  of  Matter.  And, 

[  tude.  Bur,  it  is  cafy  to  fhew  their  if  there  be  noVacuities,  all  Bodies 

I  Miftake  therein  ;  For,  were  there  under  equal  Superficies  (as  for 

I  any  fuch  Matter,  and  the  Air  full  Inftance,  all  Spheres  of  equal 

j  therewith,  the  Denfity  of  Air  Diameters)  will  alfo  contain  equal 

I  would  be  equal  to  the  Denfity  of  Qiiantities  of  Matter  5  and  there«* 

I  Quick-fiiver,  and  it  would  as  much  fore,  from  the  foregoing,  will  be 

refift  the  Motion  of  a  Piece  of  I-  equally  heavy  *  that  is,  a  Sphere 

ron  downwards,  as  Quick-filver  of  Lead  would  be  no  heavier 

itfelfj  and  therefore,  could  nei-  than  a  Sphere  of  Wood  of  equal 

ther  Iron,  or  any  other  Body,  fall  Bignefs,  if  there  were  no  Vacu« 

through  it,  which  is  contrary  to  ities  in  the  Sphere  of  Wood, 

all  Experience.  But  yet,  to  make  which  is  contrary  to  all  Experf 

this  Matter  more  clear,  it  is  worth  ence  :  and  therefore,  there  cant 

taking  Notice,  that  there  is  in  be  no  fuch  Thing,  as  a  fubtile 

^veryBodya  Power  of  Reflftance,  Matter  filling  the  Pores  of  all 

W'hereby,  as  much  as  pollible,  it  Bodies. 

preferves  itfelf  in  its  prefent  State  Maturation,  is  moft  properly 
of  Reft,  or  an  uniform  dired  Mo-  faid  of  the  ripening  of  Fruit,  but 
tion.  By  this  natural  Property,  it  by  fome  phyfical  Writers,  is  ap! 
becomes  a  Difficulty,  either  to  put  ply’d  to  the  Suppuration  ofexcre- 
a  Body  into  Motion  when  at  Reft,  mentitious  or  extravafated  Juices 
or  to  flop  it  when  in  Motion,  into  Matter,  and  diff  ers  from  Con- 
Hence  we  find,  that  a  Sphere  of  codion  or  Digeftion,  which  is  the 
Lead  upon  a  Plane  will,  in  fome  raifing  to  a  greater  Perfedion  the 
Meafure,  refift  being  put  into  alimentary  and  natural  Juices  in 
Motion  ;  And  whereas,  a  Motion  their  proper  Canals.  Medicines, 
parallel  to  the  Horizon,  towards  thus  procuring  Maturation,  are 
the  Eaft,  for  Inftance,  is  not  op-  generally  call’d  Ripeners ,  which 
pofite  to  that  towards  the  Centre,  fee. 

e,  its  Gravitation,  (for,  a  Body  Maxilla  inferior, 
may  be  mov’d  either  Way)  that  is  made  of  one  Boae,  the  Fibres 
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©f  which  at  the  Chin  do  not  ofliTy 
in  Children,  ’till  they  are  about 
two  Years  old.  It  is  compos'd 
of  two  Tables,  which  are  pretty 
hard  and  fmooth  j  but  betwixt 
thefe  LaniinsL  it  is  porous,  and  lull 
of  little  Cavities.  Its  Figure  re- 
fembles  the  Letter  U.  At  each 
Extremity  it  has  two  ProcelTes ; 
The  uppermoft  is  call’d  Corone  5 
it  is  thin  and  broad  at  its  Begin¬ 
ning,  but  it  ends  in  a  fharp  Point, 
which,  palling  under  the  Procejfm 
T^ygomaticHs,  has  the  Tendon  of 
the  crotaphite  Mufcle  inferted  in¬ 
to  it.  The  other,  which  is  fhorter 
and  lower,  has  a  round  Head  lin’d 
with  a  Cartilage,  which  is  articu¬ 
lated  into  the  Sinus  of  the  Os  Pe- 
trofum',  but,  betwixt  the  Cartilage 
which  lines  the  Sinus,  and  that 
which  covers  the  Head  of  this 
Procefs,  there  is  a  Third,  which 
sdheres  to  the  Ligamentum  An¬ 
nulare,  which  furrounds  this  Ar¬ 
ticulation.  The  Motion  of  the 
Jaw  fide-ways,  abfoiutely  ne- 
celTary  in  chewing,  is  much  faci¬ 
litated  by  this  loofe  intervening 
Cartilage.  The  lower  Edge  of  this 
Jaw  is  call’d  its  Bajis,  and  each 
End  of  it  call’d  the  Aj2gle  of  the 
lower  Jaw.  This  Jaw  has  four 
Holes  j  two  on  its  Inlide  near  its 
ProcelTes,  and  two  on  its  Outlide 
near  its  Middle.  By  the  internal 
Holes  enter  a  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair  of  Nerves,  an  Artery  from 
the  Carotids,  and  a  Vein  from  the 
Jugulars,  whofe  Branches  are 
fpread  in  the  Roots  of  the  Teeth. 
By  the  external  Holes  thefe  fame 
Vellels  pafs,  and  are  dillributed 
upon  the  Chin.  It  has  alfo  fix- 
teen  Sinus's  into  which  the  Teeth 
are  fet.  '' 

*  Maxilla  fuperior,  the  upper  Jaw, 
The  Bones  of  this  Jaw  are  two, 
common  to  it  and  the  Skull,  cal¬ 


led  Os  Mali,  which  fee  under 
Cranium  s  and  eleven  proper, 
that  is,  five  on  each  Side,  and 
one  in  the  Middle.  They  are 
join’d  to  the  Bones  of  the  Skull 
by  the  three  common  Sutures, 
and  join’d  to  one  another  by  a 
fine  but  true  Suture.  The  fiift  of 
the  proper  Bones  is  the  Os  Mali, 
or  Zygoma,  which  is  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  Figure.  Its  upper  Side 
makes  the  lower  and  external 
Part  of  the  Circumference  of  the 
Orbit,  where  it  joins  the  Os  Sphe- 
noides.  Its  internal  Side  joins  the 
Os Maxillare,  Its  external  has  a 
long  Procefs,  which,  joining  that 
of  the  Ojfa  Temporum,  forms  the 
Procejfiis  Zygomaticus.  It  joins  the 
Os  Frontis  at  the  little  Angle  of 
the  Eye.  It  is  concave  within, 
and  flicks  out  a  little  forwards, 
making  the  higheft  Part  of  the 
Cheek.  The  fecond  is  the  Os  Ma¬ 
ximum,  or  Maxillare,  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  is  the  principal  Bone  of 
this  Part,  and  hath  fet  in  it  all  the 
Teeth  of  the  upper  Jaw.  It  is  of 
a  very  irregular  Figure.  On  its 
Infide  it  joins  the  Os  Mall.  Its 
upper  Sides  make  the  lower  and 
internal  Part  or  Circumference  of 
the  Orbit.  At  its  great  Canthus 
it  joins  the  OsUnguts,  and  Frontis. 
The  lower  Side  of  the  Os  Nafi  is, 
join’d  to  it.  finder  the  upper  Lip 
it  joins  with  its  Fellow  on  the 
other  Side,  and  both  join’d  to¬ 
gether  make  the  fore  and  greatefl: 
Part  of  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth, 
It  is  very  thin,  and  between  its 
two  LaminA  it  has  a  large  Cavity,’ 
v.’hich  opens  by  a  /mail  Hole  into 
the  Noftrils.  In  its  lower  End  it 
has  fixteen  Sinus's  or  Sockets,  in 
which  the  Teeth  are  fet.  It  has 
a  fmall  Hole,  call’d  Qrhiter  ex- 
ternus,  in  that  Part  of  it  which 
makes  Part  of  the  Orbit,  through 
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which  the  Nerves  of  the  filth  Pair 
which  come  from  the  Teeth  pafs. 
Behind  the  Dentes  Jncifivi,  where 
it  joins  with  its  Fellow^  it  has 
another  which  comes  from  the 
Noftrils.  The  third  is  the  Os  Un¬ 
guis.  It  has  a  little  thin  Bone 
W'hich  lies  in  the  great  Angle  of 
the  Orbit,  and  has  a  Hole  in 
which  the  lachrymal  Bag  lies. 
There  does  not  appear  any  good 
Reafon  for  accounting  this  a  Bone 
of  the  upper  Jaw,  becaufe  it  lies 
entirely  in  the  great  Angle  of  the 
Orbit  i  and  there  is  more  Reafon 
to  call  it  a  'Lamina  of  the  Os  fpon- 
gwfum,  than  the  Os  planum.  The 
fourth  is  the  Os  Najl,  This  is  a 
thin  but  folid  Bone,  which  makes 
makes  the  upper  Part  of  the  Ncfe. 
Its  upper  Part  is  join’d  to  the  Os 
Frontis  by  the  Sutura  iranfverfalis. 
One  of  its  Sides  joins  its  Fellow, 
where  they  are  fiipported  by  the 
Septum  Narium.  its  other.  Side 
joins  the  Os  Jidaxillare.  Upon  its 
lower  End  the  Cartilages  of  the 
Noftrils  are  faften’d.  Externally 
it  is  fmooth,  but  internally  rough. 
The  fifth  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw 
is  the  Os  Palatl  It  is  a  fmall  Bone 
almoft  fquare,  and  it  makes  the 
pofterior  Part  of  tlie  Roof  of  the 
Mouth.  It  is  join’d  to  that  Part 
of  the  Os  MaxilLare  which  makes 
the  Fore-part  of  the  Palate  5  it  is 
alfo  join’d  to  its  Fellow,  and  to 
the  Proceffus  Ptery^ochus.  It  has 
a  fmall  Hole  through  which  a 
Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves 
p.oes  to  the  Membrane  of  the  Pa- 
Tate.  The  laft  is  call'd  the  Vomer, 
and  is  fituated  in  the  Middle  of 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Nofe.  It  has 
a  Cleft  in  its  upper  Side,  in  which 
it  receives  the  lower  Edge  of  the 
Septum  NaJi,  In  its  further  End  it 
receives  a  fmall  Apophyjis  of  the 
Os  Spheno'ides,  and  its  Under-fide 
joins  the  Os  Palati. 


]\daxillary  Glands^  See  Mouth, 
expreffes  the  Middle  of 
any  two  Extremes. 

Meatus,  a  Paftage,  is  us’d  for 
any  Outlet  :  as 

Meatus  Auditorius,  the  Open¬ 
ing  of  the  Ear  j  and 

Meatus  Ur'marius,  the  Paftage 
of  the  Urine,  ere. 

Mechanical,  from  Machina,  an 
Engine  j  is  a  Term  much  of  late 
introduced  into  Phyficks  and  Me¬ 
dicine,  to  exprefs  a  Way  of  rea- 
foning  conformable  to  that  which 
is  us’d  in  the  Contrivance,  and 
accounting  for  the  Properties  and 
Operations  of  any  Machine.  And 
this  feems  to  have  been  the  Re- 
fuit  and  Confequence  of  rightly 
ftiidying  the  Powers  of  an  Imman 
Mind,  and  the  Ways  by  which  it 
is  only  fitted  to  get  Acquaintance 
with  material  Beings  :  For,  con- 
fidering  an  animal  Body  as  a 
Compofition  out  of  the  fame 
Matter  from  which  all  other  ma¬ 
terial  Beings  are  form’d,  and  to 
have  all  thofe  Properties  which 
concern  a  Phyfician’s  Regard, 
only  by  Venue  of  its  peculiar 
Make  and  Ccnftriufture  j  it  natu¬ 
rally  leads  a  Perfon  who  trufts  to 
proper  Evidences  in  fuch  Affairs, 
to  confider  the  feveral  Parts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Figures,  Contex¬ 
ture,  and  Ufe;  either  as  Wheels, 
Bullies,  Wedges,  Leavers,  Skrews, 
Chords,  Canals,  Cifterns,  Strain¬ 
ers,  and  the  like  ;  ajid  through¬ 
out  the  Whole  of  fuch  Enquiries, 
to  keep  the  Mind  clofe  in  View 
of  the  Figures,  Magnitudes,  and 
mechanical  Powers  of  every  Part 
or  Movement,  juft  in  the  fame 
Manner,  as  is  us’d  to  enquire  into 
the  Motions  and  Properties  of  any 
other  Machine.  For  which  Pur- 
pofe  it  isTrequently  found  helpful 
to  decypher,  or  pidure  out  in  Di- 
i  agrams. 
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3gram<?,  whatfoever  is  under  Con- 
lideration,  as  it  is  cuftomary  in 
common  Geometrical  Demonflra- 
tionsj  and  the  Knowledge,  ob¬ 
tain’d  by  this  Procedure,  is  call’d 
Jliechamcai Knowledge :  For  which, 
Fee  Introdudion  to  San^ortus  ex¬ 
plain’d. 

Mechamcks,  is  a  Science  that 
fhews  rlie  Effeds  of  Powers,  or 
moving  Forces,  fo  tar  as  they  are 
apply’d  to  Engines;  and  thefe  are 
Reckon’d  the  Balance  or  Leaver, 
iheWheel,  the  Pulley,  theWedge, 
and  the  Skrew.  The  Principle 
upon  which  all  thefe  depend,  as 
to  their''  Operation,  may  be  un« 
derflood  by  the  following  Pro^ 

^  Any  Body,  as  A,  with  its  Cele¬ 
rity  C,  being  given  ;  and  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  Body  as  B  :  to  find  the  Velocity 
neceJJ'ury  to  make  the  Moment,  or 
^antity  of  Motion  in  B,  to  be 
'equal  to  the  Moment  of  A,  the 
given  Body, 


Now,  fince  the  Moment  of  any 
Body  is  equal  to  the  Rebiangle  under 
the  Celerity  and  the  C}uantity  of 
Matter,  (as  in  the  Laws  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  which  fee)  fay  as  B  :  >4  : :  C  s 
to  a  fourth  Term,  which  will  be  c, 
the  Celerity  proper  to  B,  fo  that 
Moment  lhall  be  equal  to  that 
of^.  And  from  hence  it  follows, 
that  any  Body,  tho*  ever  fo  fmall, 
may  have  a  Moment  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  Body,  tho’  ever  fo 
great,  which  fhall  be  mov’d  with 
3ny  given  Celerity  s  Wherefore 
in  any  Machine  or  Engine,  if  the 
Velocity  of  the  Power  be  made 
to  the  Velocity  of  the  Weight, 
reciprocally  as  the  Weight  is  to 
the  Power ;  then  fhall  the  Power 
always  fuftain  or  move  the 
Weight.  Let  4-B  be  a  or 
Leaver,  whofe  Fulcrum  is  at  C, 
and  let  it  be  mov’d  into  the  Po- 
fltion  of  ^  c  Now  the  Velo- 
o'ty  of  any  Point  in  the  Leaver, 
is  as  the  Didance  from  the  Centre, 


Let  the  Point  A  defcribe  the  Arch 
A  a,  and  the  Point  B  the  Arch 
B  b ;  then  thefe  Arches  will  be 
the  Spaces  defcrib’d  by  the  two 
Motions :  but  fince  the  Motions 
are  both  made  at  the  fame  Time, 
the  Spaces  will  be  as  the  Veloci¬ 
ties.  Bui  ’tis  plain,  the  Arches  A  a 
and  B  o  will  be  to  one  another  as 
th.eir  Radii  ^  C  and  C  B,  becaufe 
the  Sedors  AC  ^  and  B  c  b  are 


fimilar  :  Wherefore  the  Veloci¬ 
ties  of  the  Points  A  and  B,  are  as 
their  Diftances  from  the  Centre 
^  E,  D. 

Now,  if  any  Powers  are  ap¬ 
ply’d  to  the  Ends  of  the  Leaver 
A  and  B,  in  order  to  raife  its 
Arms  up  and  down,  their  Force 
will  be  expounded  by  the  Perpen¬ 
diculars  Sa  and  b  N  ;  which  be- 
right  Sines  of  the  for- 

mej 
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nier  Arches  b  B  and  a  A,  will  be 
to  one  another  alfo  as  the  Radii 
A  c  and  c  B  wherefore  the  Velo¬ 
cities  of  the  Powers  are  alfo  as  their 
Dtjiances  from  the  Centre.  And 
Kince  the  Moment  of  any  Body  is 
as  its  Weight,  or  gravitating 
Force,  and  its  Velocity  conjund- 
ly ;  if  different  Powers  or  Weights 
are  apply’d  to  the  Leaver,  their 
Moments  will  always  be  as  the 
W  eights  (or  Powers)  and  their 
Diftances  from  the  Centre  con- 
jiindfly.  Wherefore,  if  to  the 
the  fame  Leaver  there  be  two 
Powers  or  Weights  apply’d,  re¬ 
ciprocally  proportional  to  their 
Diifances  from  the  Centre,  their 
Moments  will  be  equal;-  and  if 
they  ad  contrarily,  as  in  the  Cafe 
of  the  Stilliard,  the  Leaver  will 
r,emain  in  an  horizontal  Polition, 
or  the  Balance  will  be  in  jEqui- 
librio.  And  thus  ’tis  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  how  the  Weight  of  one 
Pound  may  be  made  to  balance 
a  Thoufand,  And  from  hence 
*tis  plain,  that  the  Force  of  the 
Power  is  not  at  all  increas’d  by 
Engines,  but  only  the  Velocity  of 
the  Weight,  in  either  lifting  or 
drawing,  is  fo  diminifh’d  by  the 
Application  of  the  Inffrument, 
that  the  Moment  of  the  Weight 
may  not  be  greater  than  the  Force 
of  the  Power.  Thus,  for  Inftance, 
if  any  Force  can  elevate  a  Pound 
Weight  with  a  given  Velocity, 
*iis<  impoflible  by  any  Engine  to 
cffedi  that  the  fame  Power  fhall 
raife  two  Pound  Weight  with  the 
fame  Velocity  ;  but  ’tis  poffible 
by  an  Engine  to  raife  two  Pound 
Weight  with  half  the  Velocity, 
and  loooo  Times  theWeight  with 
7^0  0  0  forrper  Velocity,  As 

the  Skrew  is  alfo  nothing  bpc  a 
Wedge  driven  with  a  Leaver,  its 
Power  may  be  in  the  fame  Mau^ 


ner  calculated,  as  likewife  all  the 
other  Powers,  from  their  Affini¬ 
ties  hereunto  :  And  an  abfolute 
Neceffity  there  is  of  forming  fome 
general  Notions  of  thefe  Things, 
to  underfland  the  mechanicalConr 
ffrudure  of  an  human  Body,  and 
more  particularly,  what  Power 
the  Limbs  have  in  Motion  by  Ver- 
ttie  of  the  different  Shapes  and 
Infertions  of  their  Mufcles,  which 
are  exadly  reducible  to  the  Affec¬ 
tions  of  thefe  Principles. 

Mechanical  Affetiions,  are  fuch 
Properties  in  Matter  or  Body  as 
arife  from  its  Figure,  Bulk,  and 
Motion  :  And 

Mechanical  Caufes^  are  usM  in 
the  lame  Senfe  :  And 

Mechanical  Solutions ^  are  Ac¬ 
counts  of  Things  upon  the  fame 
Principles. 

Meconium,  from  fj.meov.  Papa- 
w,  a  Poppy,  is  properly  the  con¬ 
dens’d  Juice  of  Poppies,  or  O- 
pium :  but  it  is  us’d  alfo  for  the 
Excrements  of  a  Fcetus  which  ad¬ 
here  to  the  Inteftines  after  Birth, 
becaufe  they  have  been  imagin’d 
to  have  fome  Refemblance  to  O- 
pium  in  Colour. 

Mediana,  a  Vein  of  the  Cubit 
is  thus  call’d  from  its  Situation  in 
the  Middle  between  the  Cephalick 
and  Bajilick. 

Medianum,  or 

Mcdiafiinum,  quaji  medio  fare, 
to  ftand  in  the  M^iddle.  This  is  a 
double  Membrane,  form’d  by  the 
Continuation  of  the  Pleura,  which 
comes  from  the  Sternum,  and 
goes  ftrait  down  thro’  the  Middle 
of  the  Thorax  to  the  Vertebra,  di¬ 
viding  the  Cavity  in  two.  It  con¬ 
tains,  in  its  Doublings,  the  Hear^ 
in  its  Pericardiutn,  the  Vena  Cava,^ 
the  OEfophagus,  and  the  ftoma- 
chick  Nerves.  The  Membranes  of 
the-  M^^diafilnum  finer  and 
'  '  ■  ‘  thinner 
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tlimner  than  the  Pleura^  and  they 
have  a  little  Fat.  The  Mediafti- 
num  receives  Branches  of  Veins 
and  Arteries  from  the  mamillary 
and  diaphragmatick ,  and  one 
proper  call’d  Mediajiina  :  Its 
Nerves  come  from  the  ftoma- 
chick  5  it  has  alfo  fome  Lympha- 
ticks,  which  open  into  the  tho- 
racick  Duff.  The  Mediafimum 
divides  the  Thorax  into  two  Parts, 
to  the  End  that  one  Lobe  of  the 
Lungs  may  officiate,  if  the  other 
be  hinder’d  by  a  Wound  on  the 
other  Side.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
Matter  contain’d  betwixt  its  Mem¬ 
branes  immediately  under  the 
Sternum,  which  may  occafion  the 
trepanning  of  this  Place. 

lAediajiinum  Cerebri^  is  the  fame 
as  Septum  tranfverfum,  which  fee. 

Adedicafter,  a  falfe  Pretender  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Medicine  ^  the 
fame  as  Qiiack, 

Medicament,  the  ft  me  as 
Medicine',  the  ordinary  Ufe  of 
this  Term  needs  no  Explanatiost : 
but  it  is  alfo  frequently  us’d  to  ex- 
prefs  the  whole  Art  of  Healing, 
and  includes  all  the  Parts  belong¬ 
ing  thereunto.  By  the  Schools  it 
is  divided  into,  i.  P hyjiologia  j 
%.  Pathologia.  5  g .  Seme'iotica ;  4.  Hy- 
gieina  5.  Therapeutica :  Which  fee 
under  their  refpedfive  Names. 

^  A  general  Idea  of  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  Medicines  Dr.  Keil  has 
given,  in  his  Account  of 
Secretion,  to  the  following  Effed. 
A  few  different  Sorts  of  Particles, 
varioufly  conabin’d,  will  produce 
great  Variety  of  Fluids j  fome 
may  have  one  Sort,  fome  two, 
fome  three  or  more  5  and  perhaps 
the  aqueous  Fluid  is  the  common 
Bafe  of  all  Secretions,  if  we  fup- 
•  pofe  only  five  different  Sorts  of 
Particles  in  the  Blood,  and  call 
them  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  their  feyeral 


Combinations,  without  varying 
the  Proportions  in  which  they  are 
mix’d,  will  be  thefe  following  5 


a  h  : 

a  c  ; 

a  d  t 

a  e  i 

b  c  : 

b  d  t 

be  : 

c  d  z 

c  e  : 

d  e  : 

abet 

a  d  c  z 

ah  d  % 

abet 

a  c  e  t 

a  d  e  z 

b  d  c  \ 

b  d  e  i 

b  e  c  z 

d  e  c  i 

abed  : 
b  c  d  e  : 

ah  c  e  : 
ab  c  de 

a  c  de  z 

• 

• 

ab  de  z 

but  whether  more  or  lefs,  need 
not  be  determin’d.  No  Theory 
of  Secretion  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  give  any  tolerable  Account 
of  the  Operation  of  ffich  Medi¬ 
cines  as  promote  Evacuation.  For 
if  the  Humours  are  equally  mix’d 
with  the  Blood,  that  is,  if  the 
Blood  is  in  every  Part  of  the  Body 
the  fame,  and  its  Particles  are  not 
more  apt  to  form  certain  Hu¬ 
mours,  in  fome  certain  Parts  of 
(he  Body  than  in  others;  or  if 
they  are  not  forced  by  the  Power 
of  fome  Medicine  to  form  fucli 
Humours  ;  then  the  Quantities  of 
Humour,feparated  in  equalTimes, 
will  always  be  as  the  Velocity  of 
Blood  :  but  the  Velocity  of  the 
Blood  is  doubled  by  any  Medicine,, 
and  never  tripled  by  the  mod: acute 
Fever.  The  Quantity  of  Humours, 
however  drawn  off  by  evacuating 
Medicines,  is  often  tw^enty  Times 
greater  than  the  natural  Quantity ; 
and  therefore  upon  Suppofition 
that  the  Humours  are  every  where 
equally  mix’d  with  the  Blood,  the 
Operation  of  evacuating  Medi¬ 
cines  can  never  be  accounted 
for. 

Though  this  Argument  has  the 
Strength  of  a  Demonftration,  yet 
there  are  fome  who  explain  the 
Operation  of  purgative  and  other 
evacuating  Medicines  by  a  ftimu- 
iatiug  Faculty,  whereby  the  Bug- 
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gifri  Juices  are  not  only  forced  the  lefs  Fluid  the  Orifice  of  the 
out,  but  the  obftruded  Canals  Veflel  admits :  and  confequently, 
open’d,  and  the  Motion  of  the  after  the  VeiTel  is  contracted  by 
Blood  quicken’d.  But  tho’  fuch  the  ftimulating  Medicine,  the  Se- 
a  Power  be  allow’d,  it  would  re-  cretion  will  be  lefs  inftead  of  be- 
main  to  be  explain'd,  why  certain  ing  greater.  That  a  Stimulus 
Medicines  do  only  ftimulate  cer-  caufes  the  Part  upon  which  it  ad:s 
tain  Glands  ?  For  it  is  evident,  to  contract,  is  Matter  of  FaCt,  and 
that  evacuating  Medicines  have  that  purgative  Medicines  do  fti- 
fome  other  Power  befides  that  of  mulate  the  Bowels  5  but  likewife 
fqueezing  out  ftagnant  Juices,  it  may  perhaps  be  faid  they  Iti- 
becaure,whenthey  are  allfqueez’d  mulate  the  Heart  and  Arteries, 
out,  they  ftill  evacuate  as  much,  and  increafe  their  Force,  feeing 
if  they  are  repeated,  as  they  did  they  not  only  quicken  but  raife 
before-,  as  is  plain  by  continuing  the  Pulfe  :  So  that  a  greater  Quan- 
a  Salivation  for  many  Days.  Se-  tity  of  Blood  is  fent  to  the  Glands 
condly.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  of  the  Guts.  This  may  be  grant- 
all  Bodies  have  every-where,  and  ed,  but  not  that  it  is  the  principal 
at  all  Times,  Juices  ftagnating  5  ACfion  of  purgative  Medicines, 
but  thefe  Medicines  conftantly  becaiife  that  by  the  fame  Force 
produce  their  EffeCis,  more  or  a  greater  Qtiantity  of  Blood  is 
lefs,  at  all  Times.  Thirdly,  If  fent  to  all  the  other  Glands  of  the 
the  Vefiels  be  fuppos’d  to  be  ob-  Body,  whofe  Fluids  are  not  Iiow- 
ftrutled,  an  evacuating  Medicine  ever  fenfibly  increas’d  5  and  the 
could  but  double  the  Quantity  Glands  of  the  Inteftines  receive  a 
that  was  evacuated  before  it  was  lefs  Qtiantity  in  Proportion  than 
taken.  Fourthly,  If  thefe  Medi-  any  others,  becaufe  they  cannot 
cines  operate  only  thefe  Ways,  be  fo  much  dilated  by  the  greater 
then  in  an  healthful  Body,  where  Force  of  the  Blood',  as  others 
there  were  no  ObfiruClions,  they  which  are  not  fo  much  fiimulatei 
would  have  no  Effect  at  all.  Fiftlv  by  the  Medicine, 
ly.  If  the  removing  Obftrudtions  There  are  others  who  will  have 
were  the  Caufe  of  a  greater  Q^uan-  evacuating  Medicines  endu’d  with 
tity  evacuated,  then  the  Evacua-  an  attenuating  Quality,  by  which 
tion  fhould  ftill  continue  in  a  they  diftolve  all  the  Cohefions  of 
greater  Degree,  than  before  the  the  Particles  of  the  Blood,  and  fo 
Obftruffion  was  remov’d  ;  where-  fet  the  feveral  Humours  at  Liber- 
3s  in  Fact  we  conftantly  find  it  ty  to  pafs  through  their  proper 
lefs,  as  the  Medicine  works  off.  Glands  :  but  if  thefe  Medicines 
Sixthly,  Tho’  a  Medicine  by  fti-  have  a  Power  univeiTally  to  diA 
mulating  a  Veffel  may  quicken  folve  all  the  Cohefions  of  the 
the  Motion  of  Fluid  in  that  Vellel,  Blood,  then  every  evacuating  Me- 
yet  it  can  never  increafe  theQuan-  dicine  would  equally  and  indiffe- 
tity  of  Fluid  running  through  it  rently  increafe  the  Quantity  of 
in  equal  Spaces  of  Time,  becaufe  every  Secretion  :  Mercury  would 
it  quickens  the  Motion  of  the  Fluid  as  conftantly  purge  as  falivate, 
only  by  contrafting  the  Veffel  j  and  Nitre  promote  PeiTpiration 
and  therefore,  the  fafter  the  Fluid  as  well  as  it  does  Urine  j  but  this 
is  made  to  run  thro’  the  Veffel,  is  repugnant  to  Experience.  If 
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they  have  a  Power  to  diflolve  cer-  tity  of  any  Secretion,  Thus,  Tupai 
tain  Cohefions,  and  not  others,  pofe  the  Humour  which  palTeth 


this  is  but  fetting  certain  Particles 
at  Liberty  to  pafs  thro’  their  pro- 
,  per  Glands,  which  were  not  fo 
before,  and  is  a  preparing  the 
Humours,  in  order  to  increafe 
the  Quantity  of  Secretion.  Eva. 
cuating  Medicines  muft,  therefore, 
Lave  a  Power  to  aff’ed  fome  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  not  others,  that  is,  to 
repel  fome,  and  attraft,  retain, 
and  alter  others  j  and  this  is  what 


thro’  the  Glands  of  the  Inteftines 
to  be  compos’d  of  three  or  four  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  Parriclesj  that  Me¬ 
dicine  which  will  eafily  cohere  to 
thofe  Particles,  and  cohering  in- 
creafe  their  mutual  Attractions, 
fo  as  they  unite  in  greater  Num* 
bers,  at  or  before  they  arrive  at 
the  Inteftines,  than  they  would 
have  done,  if  the  Medicine  had 
not  been  given,  muft  neceffarily 


^ - ’ -  .  vriiciL  givcu,  imuL  iieteiidiuy 

inay  be  affirm  d  to  be  in  all  Me-  increafe  the  Quantitv  of  Humour 
dicines,  and  is  what  a  thoufand  which  pafieth  thro’  the  Glands  of 
^hymical  Experiments  demon-  the  Inteftines,  if  the  Quantity  of 


Urate, 

The  feveral  Humours  then  be¬ 
ing  form’d  by  the  different  Cohe- 
fipn  of  the  Particles  of  Blood,  the 
Quantity  of  Humour,  fecern’d  by 
any  Gland,  muff  be  in  a  Propor¬ 
tion  compounded  of  the  Propor¬ 
tion,  that  the  Number  of  the  Par¬ 
ticles,  cohering  in  fuch  a  Manner 
as  is  proper  to  conffitute  the  Hu¬ 
mour  which  paffes  through  the 
Gland,  bears  to. the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
and  of  the  Proportion  of  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  that  arrives  at 


Blood  which  arrives  at  the  Glands 
is  not  diminiih’d  in  the  fame  Pro¬ 
portion,  as  the  Number  of  Par¬ 
ticles  is  increas’d.  After  the  fame 
Manner  do  Diureticks,  Sudori- 
ficks,  and  Medicines  which  prc- 
mote  all  other  Secretions,  ope¬ 
rate. 

Why  increafing  the  Quantity 
of  fome  Secretions  fhould  dimi- 
nifii  that  of  others,  is  not  eafy  to 
explain  upon  any  other  Foot  2 
For  if  the  Blood  be  equally  mix’d 
in  every  Part  of  tlie  Body  with  all 


I  r>i  j  n  7  I  - jcdit  ui  me  noay  witn  an 

the  Gland.  And  hence  it  follows,  the  Humours  which  are  feparatecf 

that  where  there  is  a  determinate  from  it  5  that  is,  if  the  Mixture  of 
C^uanticy  of  a  certain  Humour  to  the  Blood  is  every-where  alike, 
e  fepaiated,  the  Number  of  Par-  fo  that  ^very  Humour  bears  the 
tides,  proper  to  compofe  the  fe-  fame  Proportion  to  the  reft  of  the 
cern’d  Liquor,  muft  be  recipro-  Arterial  Blood,  in  one  Part  of  the 
caily  proportional  to  the  Quantity  Body  that  it  does  in  another  j  and 

A  the  Gland:  if  every  Humour  has  its  own  pro- 

And  therefore,  if  the  Q^uantity  of  per  Gland  thro’  which  it  is  fepa- 
Secretion  is  to  be  increas’d,  the  rated,  then  what  is  feparated  by 


Kumber  of  Particles  is  to  be  in- 
creas’d  5  if  the  Secretion  is  to  be 
leflen’d,  the  Number  of  Particles, 


one  Gland  is  not  fubftraCfed  from 
another,  and  confeqtiently  does 
not  diminifh  the  Qiiantity  ofHu- 


'  _  -  uiiiiiijiiii  ciic  \miantiry  or  nu* 

prop^for  fuch  a  Secretion,  is  to  mour  which  flows  to  this  other, 

^  ^^’oporti-  but  does,  indeed,  rather  increafe 

on.  Medicines,  therefore  which  the  Q^uantity  of  this  other  Secreti- 
can  alter  the  Cohefions  and  Com-  on  :  For  the  more  any  oneHumour 
binationsofthe  Particles,  can  ei.  is  carry’d  off.  the  greater  I>ro. 
thermcreafeordunmilhtheCinan-  fonion  any  other,  remaining  in 
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the  Blood,  bears  to  the  remain- 
iiig  Blood  j  and  therefore,  the 
more  any  one  Secretion  is  in¬ 
creas’d,  the  more  all  the  reft 
fhould  be  increas’d  likewife.  But 
if  all  the  Humours  are  compos’d 
by  a  Combination  of  a  few  diffe¬ 
rent  Sorts  of  Particles,  then  the 
more  apt  thefe  Particles  are  to 
run  into  any  one  Sort  of  Combi¬ 
nation,  the  lefs  all  other  Combi¬ 
nations  muft  be  j  and  confe- 
quently  the  increaftng  any  one 
Secretion  muft  neceftarily  dimi- 
nilh  the  Quantity  of  all  others  j 
but  moft  e/pecially  of  that  which 
has  the  moft  of  the  fame  Sort  of 
Particles. 

Medicinal  Bays,  fuch  are  fo 
call’d'by  fome  Writers,  wherein 
no  Crifis  or  Change  is  expefted, 
fo  as  to  forbid  the  Ufe  of  Medi¬ 
cines,  in  order  to  wait  Nature’s 
Effort,  and  therefore  require  all 
Aftiftance  from  Art  to  help  for¬ 
ward,  or  prepare  the  Humours 
for  fuch  a  Crifis  :  but  it  is  moft 
properly  us’d  for  thofe  Days, 
wherein  Purging,  or  any  other 
Evacuation,  is  moft  conveniently 
comply’d  with. 

Medicinal  Hours,  are  thofe 
wherein  ’tis  fuppos’d  that  Medi¬ 
cines  may  be  taken  to  the  greateft 
Advantage,  commonly  reckon’d 
in  tlie  Morning  falling,  about  an 
Hour  before  Dinner,  about  four 
Hours  after  Dinner,  and  going 
to  Bed ;  but  in  acute  Cafes  the 
Times  are  to  be  govern’d  by  the 
Symptoms,  and  Aggravation  of 
the  Diftemper. 

Med.tullium,  is  that  fpongy 
Subftance  between  the  two  Plates 
of  the  Cranium,  and  in  the  Inter- 
ftices  of  all  laminated  Bones. 

Aiedium,  fignifies  that  peculiar 
Space  or  Region  through  which 
Bodies  move,  as  Air,  Water, 


And  whatever  Denfity  or  Tenz^ 
city  there  is  in  the  Parts  of  the 
Adedium ,  whereby  Bodies  movinf^^ 
in  it  are  retarded  or  flopp’d  ,  is 
call  d  the  KeJijlance  of  the  Adedium* 
This  Dr.  Wallis  has  afterted  to  be 
always  as  the  Square  of  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  moving  Body ;  bat  iif 
a  very  denfe  Aiedium,  it  muft  be 
in  a  lefs  Katio,  For  in  the  former 
Computation  it  is  confider’d,  that 
by  the  Aftion  of  a  fwift  Body’ 
there  is  communicated  to  the 
fame  Quantity  of  the  Medium  a 
greater  Motion  in  Proportion  ta 
that  greater  Velocity.  As  to  the 
different  Refinances  refulting 
from  the  different  Figures  of 
moving  Bodies,  thro’  the  fame 
Medium,  they  are  too  various  to 
be  here  recited  j  for  which,  there¬ 
fore,  confult  the  Works  of  Mathe¬ 
maticians  on  that  Head.  See  alfo 
Proje  fills, 

Medius  Venter,  the  middle  Ven- 
ter^  is  the  Breaft,  or  Thorax, 

Medulla,  Marrow  J  which  fee. 

Medulla  Cerebri,  is  the  wh/te 
foft  Part  of  the  Brain,  cover’d 
on  the  Outfide  with  the  cor¬ 
tical  Subftance,  which  is  of  a 
more  dark  or  afhy  Colour.  See 
Brain, 

Medulla  Oblongata,  is  that  Part 
within  the  Skull  which  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fpinal  Marrow  5  it 
is  about  three  or  four  Inches  iji 
Length  within  the  Skull,  and  then 
it  defeends  to  the  Os  Sacrum, 
through  the  Hole  of  the  hinder 
Part  of  the  Head  and  the  Verte¬ 
bra  :  It  fends  out  ten  Pair  of 
Nerves  to  the  Cheft,  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  and  the  Limbs.  This  is 
accounted  the  common  Senfory, 
or  Seat  of  Senfation,  whereunta 
all  the  Impreftions  made  upon  the 
Nerves,  by  external  Objects,  arc 
return’d. 
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^fedulU  Spinalis,  or  the^  fpiaal 
Marrow,  is  the  Continuation  of 
the  Medulla  Oblongata  without  the 
Skull,  and  which,  paffing  through 
all  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  ends 
in  the  Os  Sacrum.  It  is  the  Origin 
of  moll:  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Trunk  of  the  Body,  fending  out 
thirty  Pair  on  each  Side  to  the 
Limbs,  to  the  great  Cavities,  and 
other  Parts.  By  a  nice  Hand  it 
may  be  fever’d  into  many  fmall 
fibres,  which  may  be  trac’d  up 
to  its  Original,  the  Medulla  Ob¬ 
longata, 

Medullar’^  Oil.  The  finer  and 
more  fubtiie  Part  of  the  Marrow 
of  the  Bones  is  thus  call’d.  Di*. 
Clopton  Havers,  in  his  Ofieology, 
fays.  It  pafTes  not  into  them  by 
Ludts,  but  by  fmall  Pores  form’d 
into  the  Veficles  or  Glandules, 
which  are  conglomerated  into 
diflind  Lobules,  contain’d  in  fe- 
veral  Membranes  inveffing  the 
whole  Marrow  j  all  which  Veficles 
or  Bags  are  propagated  from  the 
outward  Coat  of  the  Arteries  j 
and  by  which  it  pafies  from  one 
to  another,  ’till  it  arrives  at  the 
Sides  or  extreme  Parts  of  the 
Bone.  That  Part  of  it,  which  is 
fupply’d  to  the  Interftices  of  the 
Joints,  goes  into  them  by  Paf- 
fages,  penetrating  thro’  the  Bone 
into  thofe  Cavities,  and  form’d 
for  that  End.  The  Ufe  of  this 
Oil  is  either  common  to  all  the 
Bones,  whofe  Temper  it  preferves 
and  keeps  from  being  too  brittle  j 
or  more  peculiar  for  the  Joints, 
where  it  is  very  ferviceable, 
1.  To  lubricate  the  Bones  at  their 
Extremities,  that  they  may  move 
more  eafily  and  free.  2.  To  keep 
the  Ends  of  the  articulated  Bones 
from  growing  hot  with  Motion. 
3.  To  preferve  the  Joints  from 
Wearing  by  Attrition,  and  rubbing 


againfl  one  another.  And,  4„  To 
preferve  the  Ligaments  of  the 
Joints  from  Drynefs  and  iligidity, 
and  lubricate  tbofe  Parts  which 
Aide  upon  the  Bones,  and  keep 
the  Cartilages,  which  are  join’d 
to  them,  flexible. 

Megdles,  yiiycLKni,  great  j  is 
prefix’d  to  many  Things  which 
exceed  their  common  Bulks,  as 
MegalophonoSf  ij,zyci^b<pov^,  to 
one  who  hath  a  large  Voice  j  and 
Megalofplanchnos^lJLiyciko<T>n'hdy)^- 
v©~t  by  Hippocrates  to  one  who 
hath  Vtfcera  preternaturally  large. 

Melanagogues,  are  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  are  fuppos’d  particularly 
to  purge  off  black  Choler  ^  from 
niger.^  black,  and  ^yco.^ 
duco^  to  lead :  but  there  is  no 
fuch  Diftincftoii  of  Choler  now 
much  regarded,  and  confequently 
this  Term  is  but  little  us’d. 

Melancholy ^  from  niger^ 

black,  and  Bilis,  Choler  5 

thus  call’d,  becaufe  fuppos'd  to 
proceed  from  a  Pvcd undance  of 
black  Bile  :  but  it  is  better  known 
to  arife  from  too  heavy  and  too 
vifcid  a  Blood,  which  permits 
not  a  Sufficiency  of  Spirits  to  be 
feparated  in  the  Brain  to  animate 
and  invigorate  the  Nerves  and 
Mufcies.  Its  Cure  is  in  Evacua¬ 
tion,  nervous  Medicines,  and 
powerful  St'muU. 

Meliceris,  from  Mel,  Ho¬ 

ney  j  is  a  Tumor  inclos’d  in  a 
Cyfiis,  and  confiding  of  Matter 
like  Honey  :  It  gathers  without: 
Pain,  and  gives  Way  to  Prefllire, 
but  returns  again.  It  is  to  be 
cur’d  by  warm  Difcutients. 

Melojis^  is  a  Term 

which  frequently  occurs  in  Hippo¬ 
crates,  de  Capit.  Vulner.  for  that 
Search  intoWounds  which  is  made 
by  Surgeons  with  the  Specillum  or 
Probe.  And, 
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Melofis,  ixMKcorii,  is  us’d  for  the 
lefler  SpecHlum^  and  often  for  that 
particular  inftrument  contriv’d  to 
learchor  cleanfe  theEar  with  more 
commonly  call’d  Aurifcalpuim, 
Mell^o,  was  formerly  much 
Its’d  for  any  Juice  or  Liquid  that 
Was  boil’d  up  to  the  Confiftence 
of  Honey. 

J\/lsmbrane,  This  is  a  Web  of 
feveral  Sorts  of  Fibres  interwoven 
together  for  the  covering  and 
wrapping  up  fome  Parrs.  The 
Tibres  of  the  Membranes  give 
ihein  an  Elafticity,  whereby  they 
can  contract  and  clofely  grafp 
the  Parts  they  contain,  and  their 
nervous  Fibres  give  them  an  ex- 
quifite  Senfe,  which  is  the  Caufe 
I  of  their  Contraction  5  they  can, 

I  therefore,fcarcely  fuffer  theSharp- 
I  nefs  of  Medicines,  and  are  diffi- 
1  cultly  united,  when  wounded.  In 
!  their  Texture  there  is  a  Number 
I  of  fmall  Glands,  which  feparate 
I  an  Humour  fit  for  moiftening  the 
!  Parts  which  they  contain.  By  rea- 
I  Ton  of  the  Thicknefs  and  Tranf- 
j  -parency  of  the  Membranes,  the 
j  [Ramifications  of  the  Blood-Vcf- 
J  iels  are  more  apparently  to  be 
I  Teen  in  them  than  in  any  other 
I  Part  of  the  Body  ;  here  the  in- 
i  oiumerable  Divifions,  Windings 
\  and  Turnings,  ferpentine  Pro- 
I  greflions,  and  frequent  Inofcula- 
I  tions,  not  only  of  Veins  and  Ar- 
I  teries  together,  but  alfo  of  Veins 
I  with  Veins,  and  Arteries  with  Ar- 
I  teries,  make  a  moft  agreeable 
\  Embroidery  and  delicate  Net- 
i  Work  covering  the  whole  Mem- 
T|fcrane.  Nor  is  Nature  always  con- 
I  Rant  to  the  fame  Difpofition,  but 
I  delights  in  Variety  here,  as  well 
I  as  in  the  Difpofition  of  the 
I  Branches  and  Leaves  of  Plants 
and  Trees.  Thofe  that  cover  the 
Tolid  Parts  are  properly  call’d 
^mbranesj  and  they  have  their 

i 


particular  Names,  as  the  Perm-- 
which  wraps  up  all  that  is 
contain’d  in  the  Abdomen  j  the 
Pleura^  that  which  is  in  the  Tho- 
rax  j  the  Periojieumt  the  Bones  5 
and  the  Pericardium,  the  Heart, 
Thofe  which  form  the  Coats  of 
Veffels,  and  which  contain  the 
Humours,  as  thofe  of  the  Veins 
and  Arteries,  Stomach,  Bladder, 
InteftineSjTefticles,  CT’e.  are  call’d 
Tunicles  or  Coats :  and  thofe 
which  cover  and  embrace  the 
Brain,  as  the  Bura  Mater^  and 
the  Pia  Mater,  are  call’d  Meninges, 
Of  all  thefe  Kinds  of  Membranes, 
fome  are  thin,  and  fome  are 
thick  i  and  the  fame  Membrane 
is  thick  in  fome  Places,  and  thin 
in  others,  as  in  the  Mcmbrana 
Adipofa,  which  is  thicker  in  the 
Neck  than  in  any  other  Part  of 
the  Body.  The  Ufe  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes  is  to  cover  and  wrap  up 
the  Parts,  and  ftrengthen  them  5 
to  fave  them  from  external  In¬ 
juries;  to  preferve  the  natural 
Heat;  to  join  one  Part  to  ano¬ 
ther;  to  fuftain  fmall  Veffels, 
and  the  Nerves  which  run  thro* 
their  Duplicatures ;  to  flop  the  re¬ 
turning  of  the  Humours  in  their 
Veflels,  as  theValves  flop  the  re- 
tnrning  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins 
and  Heart  ;  of  the  Chyle  in  the 
Ladeals  and  thoracick  Dud;  and 
of  the  Lympha  in  the  lymphatick 
Veffels.  By  the  Membrana  Adi- 
pofa  is  moft  commonly  underftood 
that  Part  of  it  only  which  lies 
next  the  Flefh,  and  which  con¬ 
tains  but  little  Fat  in  its  Cells; 
and  therefore,  appearing  more 
membranous  than  the  reft,  is  faid 
to  be  the  Bafts  of  the  Cellule  A- 
dipofii.  And  even  fome  Part  of 
this  hath  been  taken  by  Anato- 
mifts  for  the  Membrana.  Carnofa.^ 
on  the  Accouu:  of  its  llednefs  j 
T  foi’ 
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lor  here  the  Blood- Veffels  He  very 
thick,  the  Veficles  not  being 
diftended  with  Bat.  Anatomifts 
do  generally  alTert,  That  there  is 
a  communis  ^ufculo- 

rum^  being  led  into  that  Miftake 
by  the  jifoneurojis  of  feveral 
MufclesV  whereas  upon  ftrider 
Obfervation,  there  is  no  fuch 
Thing  to  be  found.  The  Mem^ 
J)Tcinci  pyoptid  Alufcul&tum  is  that 
which  immediately  covers  all  and 
every  one  of  the  fibres  of  a 
jMufcle,  and  is  clofely  tack’d  to 
them.  There  is  another  call’d 
Membfana  communis  Vafculo^rum, 
which  is  a  thin  Membrane,  and 
accompanies  almoft  all  the  Vef- 
fels  of  the  Body,  All  thefe  Mem¬ 
branes  receive  Veins,  Arteries, 
and  Nerves  from  the  Parts  which 
are  neareft  to  them. 

Membrana  Adipofa  :  See  the 
preceding,  and  Adipofa  Mem- 
brand. 

jAembrana  Carnofa,  the  fame 
as  Panniculus  Carnofus. 

JHembrana  communis  Mufculo- 
rum.  See  M^^brane, 

XAemhrand  Propria  Mufculorum* 
See  lAembrane. 

XAembrana  Tympanic  See  Ear^ 

^emhrana  Urinaria,  the  fame 
as  Allantois  5  which  fee. 

JAembranofus  Mufculus^  is  a 
Iviufcle  of  the  Leg,  fo  call’d  from 
the  large  membranous  Expanfion 
it  is  continu’d  with,  inclofing  all 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Tibia  and  Tar- 
fus ;  whence  it  is  alfo  call’d  Fafcia 
lata.  It  hath  a  fharp  flelhy  Be¬ 
ginning  from  the  Fore-part  of  the 
Spine  of  the  Os  Ilium,  between 
the  Origination  of  the  Sartorius 
and  tendinous  Beginning  of  the 
GlutAus  magnus',  and  being  di¬ 
lated  to  a  flelhy  Belly,  v^^hich  fills 
the  Interilice  made  by  the  firfl; 
of  the  two  Jaft  nam’d  Mufslq 


and  upper  Part  of  the  KeSlus  and 
fore-part  of  the  Glut&us  mediusg 
in  its  oblique  Defcent  becomes 
tendinous,  tour  Fingers  Breadth 
below  the  great  Trochanter, 
whence  it  pafles  dirediy  over  the 
Vaflus  externus  to  its  proper  Ter-* 
mination,  at  the  fuperior  Appen¬ 
dix  of  the  Fibula  :  but  in  its  Pro- 
grefs  thither,  it  is  conjoined  with 
the  tendinous  Expanfion  of  the 
Glut&us  magnus,  which  arifeth 
from  the  Spine  of  the  Ilium, ^ 
covering  the  external  Part  of  the 
Glut&us  medius,  and  all  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Mufcles  of  the  Tibia,  as 
thofe  of  the  Thigh-bone  5  and 
defeending  over  the  Patella,  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Tarfus,  and  joins  with  the  Liga.. 
mentum  Annulare,  which  retains 
the  Tendons  of  the  Toes  and 
Feet,  When  this  Mufcle  adeth, 
the  Leg  and  Thigh  are  drawn 
outwards. 

M.^tnbrum,  a  Member,  or  Limb. 

JAemory,  is  that  Faculty  where¬ 
by  the  Mind  repeats  Things  re¬ 
ceiv’d  by  former  Senfations  j  or 
is  the  calling  to  Mind  known  and 
paft  Things  s  as  when  we  con¬ 
ceive  Heat  or  Light,  Sweet  or 
Bitter,  e^c,  when  the  Objed  is 
remov’d  j  and  it  is  in  a  Manner 
the  Store-Houfe  of  our  Ideas. 
Many  Philofophers,  as  well  as 
Phyficlans,  have  been  at  great 
Pains  to  give  fome  intelligible 
Account  of  this  Power,  but  with¬ 
out  any  further  Slice efs  than  to' 
puzzle  themfelves  and  others 
more  than  they  were  before, 

JAenagogues,  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  promote  the  Flux  of  the 

.  .  ! 

Mendofus,  is  us’d  by  fome  in  : 

the  fame  SenTe  as  Spurius  or  llle-  : 
gitimus  5  as  JAendofa  Cojhc,  and ! 
M^iidofa  Sutma,  ' 
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,  'Menlngloph^laXy  is  aa  Inftru-  aeceflary  at  the  Time  of  'oein?*' 
inent  us’d  in  NX^ounds  of  the  big,  elfe  the  Velfels  would  be  fo 
Head,  largely  defciib’d  hy  Cel  fits ,  prefs’d,  as  to  burft  or  obftrucH:  j 
but  more  accurately,  with  its  whereas  this  Contrivance  helps 
TJfe,  by  Scultetusy  Arm.  Chirurg.  them  to  give  Way,  and  keep 
Part  I,  Tab.  2,  Pig.  10.  Gorrms  always  the  PaiTage  of  fome  free, 
takes  Notice  of  fomewhat  like  it,  4.  That  the  defcending  Trunk 
under  the  Name  VeU’is.,  the  fame  of  the  Aorta  is  much  larger  in 
t\\Q.  M.ochlion  Greeks.  Women  than  in  Men.  And  5^. 
Meninx,  or  M^Timges.StQ  Brain  That  the  uterine  Veins  have*  no 
5ind  Membrane.  Valves, 

Menfes.  Thefe  are  the  Monthly  Now,  in  order  to  know  why 
jEvacuations  of  Women  from  the  thefe  Veflels  are  fo  frequently 
Uterus and  is  as  nice  an  Affair  broke  through,  it  is  of  Confe- 
rightly  to  underftand,  as  anyThing  qiience  to  premife,  that  Women 
that  concerns  the  human  Mec|fa-  are  of  a  more  tender  Frame  than 
aiifm.  In  order  hereunto  there-  Men,  and  that  therefore,  when 
fore,  befides  what  was  faid  be-  they  are  at,  or  near  full  Growth, 
fore  under  Generation-Parts  of,  pe--  the  Quantity  taken  in  by  Diet  is 
culiar  to  Women ^  which  feej  it  not  digefted  and  broke  enough  to 
may  be  necellary  further  to  ob-  go  away  in  a  due  Proportion  by 
ferve,  i.  That  the  Vagina^  or  Evacuation  j  and  therefore,  in  the 
Paflage  to  the  Womb  in  Women,  Veffels  there  is  an  Accumulation 
as  well  as  the  whole  Body,  is  per-  of  Humours,  or  a  Plethora.  But 
pendicular  to  the  Horizon, where-  then,  to  underftand  how  this  O- 
as  in  all  Brutes  it  is  in  a  parallel  verplus  is  carry’d  off  by  this  Dif. 
Situation.  2.  That  the  Membrane  charge,  it  will  be  needful  alfo  to 
covering  the  Wdmb  on  the  In-  attend  to  thefe  following  Propo- 
^de,  as  well  as  the  Vagina^  and  fitions,  which  Mathematicians 
into  which  there  are  diffus’d  a  teach  us.; 
great  Number  of  Veins  and  Ar¬ 
teries,  is  very  tliin,  and  without  Prop.  i.  The  Moment  of  every 
Fat;  fo  that  thefe  Veflels  are  lefs  Body,  or  that  Force,  by  whicfi. 
guarded  than  in  other  Parts, where  every  Body  endeavours  to  prefsr 
they  are  inclos’d  with  Mufcles  forward,  is  increas’d,  by  increa- 
and  Fat.  5.  That  the  Blood-  fing  the  Velocity,  or  Quantity  of 
Veffels  in  this  Part  are  prodigi-  Matter,  or  both, 
oufly  numerous,  and  particularly 

in  the  Womb;  where  alfo  their  2.  If  the  Moment  of  any  Body 
large  Ramifications  inofculate  is  greater  than  the  Impedimenc 
with  one  another,  the  Arteries  in  its  Way,  it  will  remove  that 
.  with  the  Arteries,  and  the  Veins  Impediment, 
with  the  Veins;  and  likewife  the 

Branchesof  oneSideof  theWomb  ^  5.  In  all  Percuffions  the  Stroke 
with  thofe  on  the  other,  which  is  proportional  to  the  Force  loft, 
meet  not  one  another  in  ftrait 

Lines,  but  are  folded  and  curv’d  4,  The  Force  loft  is  as  the  Re- 
into  a  Multitude  of  ferpentine  fiftance. 

Windings.  Which  Conftriufture  is 


T  a. 


If 
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If  a  Body  is  projefted  a* 
Sainft  any  Impediment  with  a 
liven  Force,  the  Stroke  will  be 
as  the  Sign  of  the  Angle  of  Inci¬ 
dence. 

6,  In  every  Fluid  there  is  not 
only  a  Preflure  downwards,  but 
^very  Way* 

7.  A  Fluid  prefTes  upon  inclo- 
Hn^  Bodies  on  every  Side^  with  a 
Folce  equal  to  that  by  which  its 
larts  endeavour  to  recede  from 
one  another. 

S.  The  lateral  PrefTure  is  as 
the  Height  of  the  incumbent  Flu¬ 
id. 

9.  The  Direftion  of  fuch  Pref- 
fure  is  perpendicular  to  the  Sides 

the  VelTel  which  are  prelTed 
upon. 

The  two  firftPropofitions  fhew 
why  the  Blood  breaks  thro*  the 
jV effels  in  a  Plethora  5  and  the 
left,  why  thto*  the  uteriae  V elTels. 
Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that 
the  Moment  of  the  Blood  is  in¬ 
creas’d  in  a  plethora,  if  its  Velo¬ 
city  continues  the  fame  5  becaufe 
■its  Quantity  is  increas’d  ;  To 
.which,  if  an  increas’d  Velocity 
l)e  added,  its  Moment  will  be 
Hill  much  greater.  And,  in  a 
'plethora,  both  the  Quantity  and 
Velocity  of  Blood  is  increas’d, 
If  there  is  no  Lentor,  or  Vifcidi- 
ty  j  for,  in  a  Blood  rightly  di- 
gefted,  the  Quantity  of  Spirits  fe- 
cern’d  will  be  as  its  Quantity ; 
and  the  more  they  are  feparated, 
the  more  forcibly  will  the  Heart 
conrradf,  and  confequently,  throw 
the  Blood  With  greater  Force  a- 
gainft  any  Impediment :  For,  in 
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this  Cafe,  the  Blood-VefTels  are 
look’d  upon  to  be  fuch,  and  will 
continue  to  be  fo,  as  long  as  their 
Refiftance  is  greater,  or  equal 
to  the  Blood’s  Moment  j  but  when 
that  Moment  exceeds  fuch  Re- 
llftance,  the  Blood  will  break 
through  them.  And  the  uterine 
VefTels,  becaufe  they  are  not 
guarded  with  Mufcles  of  Fat,  are 
the  moft  eafy  to  be  thus  broke 
through. 

Becaufe  by  Prop.  the  Stroke 
in  all  Percuflions  is  as  the  Force 
loft,  let  it  be  examin’d.  Whether 
there  is  any  Diminution  of  Velo¬ 
city  in  the  uterine  Veftels,  and 
which  may  eafily  be  deduc’d  from 
the  Strudure  of  thofe  Veftels  al¬ 
ready  taken  Notice  of :  For,  they 
go  on  not  in  ftrait  Lines,  but  in 
various  Windings  over  the  whole 
Uterus,  And  therefore,  fince  by 
Prop,  4.  the  Diminution  of  Velo¬ 
city  is  as  the  Refiftance ;  if  in 
them  there  is  a  greater  Refift¬ 
ance,  the  Stroke  upon  them  will 
be  the  greater.  And,  that  there 
is  a  greater  Refiftance  in  thofe 
Veftels,  may  be  thus  demon- 
ftrated  ;  If  a  Fluid  be  propellkl 
in  a  ftrait  Canal,  there  can  only 
be  a  lateral  PrelTure,  fo  far  as 
the  Fluid  thrufts  againft  the  Sides 
of  the  VelTels,  by  Prop.  7.  for 
the  Sides  oppofe  not  its  dired: 
Motion,  But  if  a  Fluid  be  pro- 
pell’d  through  a  curv’d  Canal,  it 
then  not  only  prefTes  againft  the 
Sides  of  the  Canal,  but  its  Mo¬ 
ment,  as  much  as  can  be,  bears 
againft  them  j  and  by  how  much 
the  greater  this  Impediment  is, 
by  fo  much  the  more  will  be 
the  Stroke  upon  them.  And  the 
greater  the  Curvity  is  of  fuch  a 
VefTel,  that  is,  the  more  oppo- 
fite  it  is  to  the  Diredion  of  ihe 

Fluid, 
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fluid,  the  greater  will  be  its  Re-  greater  will  its  Stroke  upon  k 
fiftance  ;  and  confequently,  will  be  :  and  by  this  Means  wdll  the 
the  Fluid  be  propell’d  againft  it  fluid  have  a  greater  Advantage 
^vith  the  greater  Force,  or  the  in  breaking  through  it. 


In  the  Cylindrical  Canal  A  C 
(  Fig.  1.)  where  the  Axis  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  Direflion  of  the  Flu¬ 
id,  the  Fluid  will  have  no  Force 
upon  its  Sidesj  and  therefore,  will 
there  be  no  Stroke  againft  them ; 

^For  all  the  Power  the  Fluid  in  this 
Cafe  has,  is  againft  the  Sides  of 
the  Veflels  perpendicularly.  But 
if  the  Quantity  of  Fluid  is  in¬ 
creas’d,  fuch  Preftlire  will  be  in¬ 
creas’d,  which  will  occafion  a 
35iftenfion  of  the  Canal,  and 
thereby  a  laxer  Texture  of  Fibres, 
and  a  weaker  Coheflon  betwixt 
them.  If  then  the  VefTels  be 
fomewhat  infledled,  fo  that  the 
Blood  runs  obliquely  from  B  to  C, 
(^s  in  X,)  an  increas’d  ^uan- 


tity  of  Blood  will  not  only  diftcnd 
its  Sides,  but  be  thrown  againft 
the  infle<fted  Part  with  a  Force ; 
and  this  Force  will  be  greater,  it 
the  VefTels  be  more  inflefted,  be¬ 
ing  always  as  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
of  Incidence;  For,  if  the  Blood  be 
direded  from  D  to  C,  (as  in  Fig.  3.) 
the  Stroke  at  C  will  be  greater 
than  when  it  run  from  R  to  C  (in 
Fig.  2.)  And  therefore,  the  more 
the  Canal  continues  to  be  in- 
fleded,  the  more  will  the  Blood’s 
Force  upon  C  be  augmented,  un¬ 
til  it  comes  to  be  quite  perpen¬ 
dicular,  (as  in  Fig.  4.)  when  it 
will  be  the  greateft  poffible  ^  be- 
caufe  there  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
of  Incidence  is  greateft.  Add  to 
J I 
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tliis  alfo,  that  the  more  the  Vef- 
fels  are  contorted  in  their  Pro- 
grefs  to  any  Parc,  the  longer  they 
muf}:  be  to  reach  it  j  and  the 
longer  they  are,  the  greater  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Blood  will  they  contain, 
and  in  a  greater  Quantity  of  Blood 
there  is  a  greater  Moment,  and 
confequently,  it  will  fooner  make 
an  Eruption  thro’  the  VefTels. 

From  the  Fabrick  of  the  omb, 
as  to  its  perpendicular  Pofition  to 
the  Horizon,  it  will  alfo  further 
appear  what  Neceffity  there  is  for 
the  Blood  to  break  through  the 
VelTels  there,  rather  than  any- 
where  elfe,  in  thefe  Circumftan- 
ccs  5  as  alfb  from  the  fame  Pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Artery,  which 
carries  the  Blood  to  the  Womb  ; 
For  by  Prop,  7.  the  Preffure  of  a 
Fluid,  upon  its  containing  Vefiel, 
is  not  only  downwards,  but  a- 
gainft  its  Sides  5  and  by  Prop,  8. 
Fuch  lateral  Preffure  is  as  its  Alti¬ 
tude,  and  therefore,  the  whole 
Column  of  Blood,  in  the  defcend- 
ing  Artery,  will  prefs  upon  the 
uterine  VefTels  j  and  becaufe  that 
Preffure  is,  by  Prop,  9.  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  their  Sides,  it  will  diflend 
them.  And,  if  fiich  Diflention  be 
ioin’d  to  the  Advantage  which  the 
Blood  has  againft  the  uterine 
VefTels,  by  Means  of  their  In- 
Beftions,  it  can  be  no  Wonder, 
why  the  Blood  breaks  through 
them  fooner  than  any- where  elfe. 
For,  by  reafoii  of  the  Plethora^ 
and  the  Weight  of  a  Fluid  prefiiug 
perpendicularly  againft  the  Sides 
of  the  VefTels,  the  Sides  of  ihofe 
VefTels  become  ftretch’d,  fo  that 
their  conftituent  Fibres  are  at 
greater  Diftances  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  j  and  by  how  much  the  more 
they  are  To  divided,  by  fo  much 
the  eafier  will  any  Force  break 
f]uite  through  then:^  And  hence 


arifes  very  naturally  the  Reafoa 
why  Brutes,  which  have  the  fame 
Fabrick  of  Parts,  have  not  thefe 
Difcharges,  becaufe  their  Situa¬ 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  principal 
Canals,  are  parallel  to  the  Hori¬ 
zon,  which  entirely  takes  away 
all  that  perpendicular  Preffure  a- 
tz:ainft  the  Sides  of  the  VefiMs 

-t 

from  the  Column  of  Blood  in  the 
defcending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta, 
and  which  is  none  of  the  leaft 
Caufes  of  its  happening  to  Wo¬ 
men, 

The  Want  of  Valves  in  thefe 
VefTels  is  alfo  another  Argument 
for  their  being  fitter  for  this  Difi. 
charge  than  any  other  j  becaufe 
all  that  Force  which  the  Blood  has 
from  the  Heart  remains  without 
any  Check,  which  it  has  from 
them  in  other  Parts.  What  fur¬ 
ther  relates  to  this  curious  Mecha- 
nifin  of  Nature,  and  the  account¬ 
ing  for  the  Periods  from  a  P/c- 
thora  \  and  for  that  Plethora,  from 
a  Defecb  in  Evacuation,  and  chiefly 
Perfpiration  5  may  be  met  with  at 
large,  treated  of  in  a  Manner  un¬ 
commonly  elegant,  and  demon- 
ftrative,  in  Dr.  Freind's  Emmeno^ 
logia.  See  alfo  Mars, 

M^nflrual  Difcharge,  The  fame 
as  Menfes, 

alha,  the  fame  as 
Fluor  albm,  the  White  Flux  • 
which  fee. 

Me^firuur/i,  All  Liquors  are  fo 
call’d,  which  are  us’d  as  Diflbl- 
vents,  or  to  extraft  the  Virtues 
of  Ingredients  by  Infufion,  De- 
coftion,  c^c.  There  have  been 
many  Inventions  to  explicate  why 
Tome  Bodies  diffolve  in  a  faline 
Menflruun-),  as  Metals  j  others  in 
a  fiilphureous,  as  Pvelins  j  others 
again  in  an  aqueous,  as  Salts  s 
particularly,  great  Conrroverfies 
have  arifsii  about  Aoiua,  Forth, 
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And  Aqua  Regia,  why  the  firft 
diiTolves  Siivei\  and  not  Gold  j 
and  why  the  latter  dilToives  Gold, 
and  Will  not  touch  Silver.  But  all 
which  is  advanc’d  tor  this  Pur- 
pofe  is  fo  precarious,  that  their 
Arguments  will  not  be  thought 
of  any  Force  amongfl:  right  Rea« 
foners.  To  bring  this  Matter, 
therefore,  to  our  better  Concepti¬ 
on,  it  may  be  remember’d^  that 
the  Cavity  of  the  Pores  in  Gold 
is  not  fo  great  as  that  ot  Silver, 
becaufe  its  Gravity  does  much 
exceed  the  Gravity  of  Silver,  Sup- 
pofe,  therefore,  the  Diameters  of 
their  Pores  to  be  as  a  to  i,  then 
it  will  follow,  that  Corpufcles,  fit 
to  penetrate  Gold,  muft  be  eight 
Times  lefs  than  thofe  that  will 
enter  Silver.  Again,  fuppofe,  that 
the  attractive  Force  in  Gold  is  to 
that  in  Silver,  as  2  to  i,  or  as  40 
to  20,  Farther,  let  the  Diame¬ 
ters  of  the  Particles  which  com- 
pofe  the  Aqua  Fortis  be  twice  as 
big  as  thofe  of  the  Pores  of  Gold, 
fo  that  they  can  never  enter  or 
penetrate  itj  and  let  the  Force 
with  which  Silver  attrads  Aqua 
Forth,  compar’d  with  the  Force 
whereby  the  Particles  of  that 
JAenJiruum  attrad:  one  another, 
be  as  20  to  12,  and  the  Cohefion 
of  the  Silver  to  the  Moment  with 
which  the  Particles  of  Aqua  Forth 
ruHi  againft  it,  as  8  to  3,  which 
Degree  of  Force  will  be  fufficient 
to  make  them  break  the  Texture 
of  Silver.  Laftly,  Suppofe  the 
Cohefion'  of  the  Particles  of  Gold 
to  be  to  that  of  Silver,  as  3  to 
'  2,  upon  difTolving  Sal  Armomack 
in  Aqua  Forth,  there  arifes,  as  is 
well  known  by  Experience,  fuch 
a  vehement  Fermentation,  that, 
unlefs  it  is  pour’d  on  leifurely, 
by  little  and  little,  the  Glafs  muft 
burft.  So  that^  from  this  violent 


Motion,  and  the  continual  ColHr 
fion  of  the  Particles  one  againft 
another,  it  may  be  very  well  con¬ 
cluded,  that  their  Diameters  are 
leflen’d  by  half,  and  at  length 
become  fo  fmall,  as  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  entering  the  Pores  of 
Gold.  We  fhouid  take  Notice 
alfo,  that  the  Force  of  the 
ftruum  is  much  increas’d,  whei^ 
Sal  Armomack,  or  Bay-Salt,  is 
difiblv’d  in  the  Aqua  Forth,  u  c, 
the  Force,  whereby  the  Particles 
of  the  ^mfiruum  attra<ft  one 
another,  is  increas’d  by  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  fuch  Corpufcles  as /are 
very  attradivej  whereas,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Force  of  the  M.enflruum 
was  before  as  12,  let  it  be  fup- 
pos’d  now  advanc’d  to  16,  whea 
the  Aqua  Forth  is  made  Aqua 
Regia,  Hence,  if  the  attradive 
Force  be  compar’d,  that  of  Sil¬ 
ver  to  Aqua  Regia  will  be  found 
as  20  to  16}  and  the  Velocity, 
with  which  the  Corpufcles  of  Aqua 
Regia  fall  upon  the  Silver,  will  be 
proportional  to  the  Difference  of 
Attradion,  viz,.  4.  If  all  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Aqua  Regia  were  juft  as 
big  as  they  are  in  Aqua  Forth, 
then  their  Quantity  of  Motion 
will  bear  the  fame  Proportion  to 
the  Cohefion  of  the  Silver,  as  4 
to  3.  But  by  Suppofition  each 
Particle  is  eight  Times  lefs,  and 
confequently,  muft  have  but  the 
eighth  Part  of  the  Iviomentj  fo 
that  the  Moment,  with  which  the 
Corpufcles  of  Aqua  Regia  ad  up¬ 
on  Silver,  compar’d  with  the  Co¬ 
hefion  of  the  Metal,  will  be  as 
j  or  F  to  3,  i,  €.  as  1  to  6, 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  thefe 
Circumftances  Silver  cannot  be 
diftblv’d  by  Aqua  Regia  :  but,  if 
we  compare  the  attradive  Force 
in  Gold  to  that  of  Aqua  Regia,  it 
will  be  found,  as  40  to  16  j  there* 
T  4  “ 
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fore,  the  Velocity  with  which  the 
Particles  of  it  attraft  the  Gold, 
will  be  as  the  Difference  24, 
which  Number  multiply’d  by  -g, 
i.  e,  the  Masnitude  of  the  Par- 
tides,  will  give  the  (Quantity  or 
Motion  The  Coheflon 

of  Gold  is  luppos’d  to  be  2,which, 
being  exceeded  by  the  Force  of 
the  J\Aenjlruum y  muft  yield  to  if, 
and  be  diflblv’d.  If,  upon  com¬ 
paring  the  Attradion  of  the  two 
Metals,  that  of  Gold  be  triple, 
when  the  Attradion  of  Silver  is 
20,  that  of  Gold  will  be  60  j  and 
the  Difi'erence  there  is  between 
the  attradive  Force  of  Gold  and 
jlqtia  Regia i  44  multiply’d  by  |- 
(the  Magnitude  of  the  Particles 
*in  A^iua  Regia)  will  give  a  Mo- 
ment-  f  ,  or  And  fince  the 
Force  of  Cohefion,  or  Refiftance, 
is  as  -f-,  or  as  1 1  to  4,  that  is, 
it  will  exceed  it  almoft  thrice  j 
the  Examples  we  have  given  may 
be  vary’d  almoft  infinite  Ways, 
but  it  will  come  to  the  fame 
Thing,  whatever  Numbers  are 
apply’d.  Put,  to  make  the  Mat¬ 
ter  more  general,  fuppofe  the 
Attradion  of  Gold  to  that  of  Sil¬ 
ver  to  be,  as  a  to  h,  and  Silver 
to  Aqua  Tertis,  zs  h  to  d,  but 
that  of  Aqua  Tertis  to  Aqua  Re¬ 
gia,  as  J  to  cj  let  /  fignify  the 
Magnitude  of  Particles  in  Aqua 
Tertis,  and  r  thofe’  in  Aqua  Re¬ 
gia,  c  the  Cohefion  of  Gold,  and 
g  the  Cohefion  of  Silver.  If  the 
Diameters  of  the  Particles  /  are 
oreater  than  the  Diameters  of  the 
Pores  of  Gold,  they  can  never 
diffolve  the  Gold,  let  their  at- 
tradive  Force  be  ever  fo  ftrong. 
But,  if  h-—d  x  /  exceeds  g,  then 
the  Silver  will  yield  to  that  Men- 
firuum  whofe  Panicles  are  /,  and 
lefs  than  the  pores  of  the  Silver  j 

And  if  b—e  x  r  is  lef^  inan  gs 


the  Silver  will  never  diffolve  in  ' 
that  Menftruum,  the  Particles  of 
vyhich  are  r,  and  the  attradiye 
Force  e.  But,  if  a~e  x  r  be 
greater  than  c,  the  M-^nfiruum 
made  up  of  the  Particles  r,  and 
whofe  attradive  Force  is  e,  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  and  diffolve 
the  Gold.  Now  becaufe,  in  this 
Cafe,  the  indeterminate  Letters 
are  more  than  the  given  Qiianti- 
ties,  it  is  evident,  that  this  Pro¬ 
blem  may  be  accounted  for  fe» 
veral  Ways,  every  one  of  which 
will  equally  folve  the  Queftionj 
but,  as  the  Proportion  between 
the  Pores  and  Cohefion  of  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  the  Proportion  of 
the  attradive  Forces  of  the  Metals 
and  the  Menfirmims,  necefiary  to 
make  the  Solution  exad,  are  but 
guefs'd  atj  yet  perhaps,  when 
Experiments  have  been  more  ac® 
curately  made,  they  may  furnidi 
thefe  Data  with  more  Certainty, 
And  upon  the  fame  Principles 
and  Wav  of  Procedure  is  this 

j  < 

whole  Affair  to  be  underftood. 
See  Dijfelution,  Extra^lon,  Fufi-- 
on,  §cc. 

How  a  Msnjlruum  can  fufpend 
Bodies  much  heavier  than  itfelf^ 
which  very  often  happens,  may 
be  conceiv’d  by  confidering,  that 
the  Parts  of  no  Fluids  can  be  fo 
eafily  feparated  but  they  will  a 
little  refift,  or  retard  the  Defcent 
of  any  heavy  Bodies  thro’  them  ; 
and  that  this  Refiftance  is,  c&teris 
paribus,  ftill  proportionable  to  the 
Surface  of  the  defeending  Bodies. 
But  the  Surface  of  Bodies  do  by 
no  Means  increafe  or  decreafcj 
in  the  fame  Proportion  as  their 
Solidities  do  ;  For,  the  Solidity 
increafes  as  the  Cube,  but  the 
Surface  only  as  the  Square  of  the 
Diameter  5  wherefore,  it  is  plain, 
very  fmail  Bodies  will  have  much 


I 

i 
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Jarf^cr  Surfaces,  in  Proportion  to  be  a  Mercury  in  a  much  groflei* 
their  foil'd  Contents,  than  larger  Senfe  than  thefe  obfcure  Philofo- 
Bodies  will,  and  confequently,  phers  feem  to  aim  at. 

W'hen  grown  exceeding  fmall.  But  though  this  Metal  has  long 
may  eafily  be  buoy’d  up  in  the  had  a  Share  in  Medicine,  yet  it 


feems  not  rightly  to  have  been 
underftood,  either  as  to  the  true 


Liquor. 

]\4enfurable,  or 


MenfurabiLiPy,  is  when  a  Body  Manner  of  its  Preparation,  or  its 
is  reducible  to  any  certain  Mea-  Operation  in  an  human  Body,  till 

ot  late.  And  in  this  we  have  a 
MentuUy  the  fame  as  and  remarkable  Inftance  of  the  Ufe- 
Clitoris  -,  and  fulnefsof  mechanical  Knowledge^ 

Mentulagra,  is  a  Name  given  and  of  which  an  ordinary  Perloa 
to  a  Diftemper,  wherein  the  ge-  »^ay  foon  be  convinc’d,  who  will 
nital  Parts  of  the  Male  are  con-  be  at  the  Pains  to  compare  the 
u-aded  by  a  Convulilon,  the  fame  Reafonings  of  Monfieur  Lemery, 
as  Paulus  Ammannus  explains  of  who  is  the  lateR  and  beft  Im- 
the  which  fee.^  prover  of  Chymiftry,  and  Dr, 

Mentum,  is  fo  much  of  the  Che^ne,  with  iome  others,  upon 
loweft  Part  of  the  Face,  as  we  the  Properties  of  this  Metal.  Th® 
diftinouifh  by  the  Name  of  Chin,  former  is  abfurd,  obfcure,  and 
JvLt^hiies,  and  unintelligible,  the  latter  inftrudive 

J^phitical  Exhalations,  are  poi-  and  demonftrative^  The  Fluidity 
fonous  or  noxious  Steams  ilTuing  of  Mercury  is  eaiily  underftood 
out  of  the  Earth,  from  what  from  the  Sphericity  of  its  Parts, 
Caufe  foever.  The  moft  re-  which  makes  them  fo  readily  roll 
markable  Place  of  this  Kind  is  in  over  one  another  j  and  itsGravity, 
the  Grotta  de  Cam,  near  Puzzoli,  from  the  Solidity  of  thofe  Parts, 
about  two  Miles  frorn  lsial>les  in  containing  fo  much  Matter  inPro- 
Italy,  the  Steams  of  which  kill  portion  to  their  Surfaces}  for,  a 
Docts,  or  other  Animals,  when  Sphere  of  all  Figures  has  the  leaft 
brought  within  its  Reach.  A  very  Surface  with  refped  to  the  Matter 
curious  Account  of  which,  and  it  contains.  The  only  Difficulty, 
the  Manner  of  its  Efficacy,  is  therefore,  is  to  know  how  it 
given  by  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  EJfay  comes  about,  that  a  Body,  fo  ex- 
on  Poifons.  See  Potfon.  tremely  heavy,  ffiould  be  foonec 

Mercury,  with  the  Chymifts,  is  rais’d  by  Fire,  than  thofe  which 
the  third  hypofiatical  Principle,  are  much  lighter.  And  this  wc 
and  feems  not  to  differ  from  what  are  foon  taught  tp  underhand, 
is  call’d  Spirit.  They  alfp  talk  from  that  Help  which  Geometry 
much  of  the  affords,  teaching  us,  that,  upon 

Mercuries  of  Metals }  but  they  the^  Divifion  of  folid  Spheres, 
conceal  their  Notions  in  fuch  a  their  Gravities  decreafe  in  a  tri¬ 
peculiar  Cant  and  Jargon,  as  to  plicate  Proportion  of  their  Dia- 
run  no  Hazard  of  being  contra-  metersj  but  the  Superficies  only 
dieted,  by  being  underftood.  Mr.  in  a  duplicate*  So  that  a  Body 
Boyle,  indeed,  Vpeaks  of  a  run-  circumftanced  as  Mercury,  if  ic 
ning  Mercury,  which  he  obtain’d  be  divifible  into  veiy  light  Paits, 
from  Antimony}  but  that  uiuft  r^ay  b?  prfidigioufly 
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light,  /.  e.  rpecificaiiy  fo  5  for, 
she  further  it  is  divided,  it  grows 
comparatively  lighter,  as  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Matter,  which 
determines  its  abfolute  Weight, 
comes  to  exift  after  fuch  Divihon 
under  much  more  Surface  j  which 
determines  its  relative  Weight  : 
and  if  this  Diviiion  is  continu’d 
’till  it  is  fpecifically  lighter  than 
Air,  then  will  it  rife  in  Air  by  the 
known  Laws  of  Nature.  Becaiife 
therefore,  the  Sphericity  of  mer¬ 
curial  Particles  gives  them  lefs 
Coiitafb  with  one  another  5  and 
that,  by  the  Force  of  fo  minute, 
though  aftive,  an  Agent  as  Fire, 
its  Globules  are  to  be  broken  in¬ 
to  almoft  an  infiniie  Number  of 
more  Globules,  their  fpecifick 
Gravities  will  fooii  be  render’d  fo 
much  lefs  than  thofe  of  Air,  that 
they  cannot  but  fly  upwards  in 
imperceptible  Vapour  :  When 
other  Bodies  fpecifically  lighter  in 
larger  Coalefcencies,  becaufe  they 
are  not  fo  diviflble,  and  their  Fi¬ 
gures  admit  not  of  fuch  a  De- 
creafe  of  Subfiance  fo  much  fafter 
than  their  Surfaces,  as  thofe  of 
Mercury  do,  cannot  be  render’d 
fo  much  fpecifically  lighter,  and 
therefore,  cannot  fo  foon  rife  in 
Vapour. 

But  this  Solution  is  much  more 
to  our  Purpofe,  as  it  gives  great 
Light  into  fonie  Effe(fl:s  of  this 
Metal,  when  it  comes  into  Medi¬ 
cine.  For  which  very  Reafbn  it 
may  be  alfo  neceflary  to  examine 
into  thofe  Properties  which  arife 
from  its  Gravity  j  and  whereby 
it  occafions  fuch  prodigious  Al¬ 
terations,  in  rendering  the  animal 
Fluids  thinner,  and  breaking  open 
the  fecretory  Paflages.  But  what 
St  does  by  its  Gravity ,  in  common 
with  other  metalline  Subftances 
of  the  like  Properties^  may  be 


colleded  from  what  has  been  faid 
concerning  Chalybeates  under  the 
Word  Marsi  which  fee.  But 
here,  on  that  Account,  ft  may  be 
convenient  to  add,  that  the  lame 
Reafons,  which  make  it  fo  power¬ 
ful  a  De-obftruent,  give  us  cer¬ 
tain  Rules  wherein  to  avoid  its 
Ufe,  as  in  Hedicks,  and  all  Cafes 
where  the  Conftitution  is  drawn 
low  by  too  large  Evacuations  5 
becaufe  Mercurials  will  keep  up 
the  Excefs  of  Impetus  in  the  Flu¬ 
ids,  and  that  Over-Capacity  in 
the  fecretory  Orifices,  in  which 
fuch  an  Extreme  of  Conflitution 
depends. 

To  underfland  more  diftindly 
the  Manner  of  Operation,  and 
particularly,  how  a  Metal  of  no 
remarkable  Efficacy  is  changed 
into  a  violent  Poifon,  in  makina: 
It  into  the  common  Sublimate,* 
and  again  into  a  fafe  Cathartick, 
in  the  Mercurms  Dulcis  j  it  is  ne¬ 
ceflary  diligently  to  attend  to  the 
Procedure  in  thofe  ProcefTes.  In 
the  firft  the  mercurial  Globuli  are, 
as  it  were,  fluck  full  of  fharp 
Salts  from  ylqua  Fortis^  fo  that 
each  Particle  conies  to  be  like  a 
Ball  fluck  round  with  fharp 
Needles.  The  firfl  manifefl:  Qua=- 
lity,  or  Alteration  made  hereby, 
is  the  Lofs  of  Fluidity  in  the 
Mercuryj  for,  their  rolling  about 
in  fuch  an  acid  Menjlruum ^  until 
they  become  full  of  Sp'icuU^ 
changes  their  fmooth  Surfaces 
into  very  unequal  ones,  whereby 
they  will  not  Aide  over  one 
another,  but  become  permanent 
and  fix’d.  In  this,  therefore, 
thefe  two  Circumftances  feem  td 
concur,  to  change  thofe  Things 
into  mifchievous  Difpofitions, 
which  feparately  had  none.  The 
Salt,  b  eing  fo  drove  into  the  mer¬ 
curial  GlobuleSj  giyes  them  Points 

which 
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^wHich  they  had  not  before ;  and 
the  mercurial  Globules  add  to  the 
/aline  Particles  a  Gravity  and 
porce,  which  they  had  not  with¬ 
out  them  :  that  is.  Crude  Mer¬ 
cury  by  its  Weight,  when  in  Cir¬ 
culation  in  the  Juices,  would 
ftrike  hard  upon  whatfoever  it 
inet  with,  but,  for  want  of  Angles, 
or  Points,  could  not  vellicate  the 
^a  rts  :  and  the  faline  Particles, 
though  they  had  Points,  have  not 
Force  enough  to  drive  them  into 
the  Membranes,  fo  as  to  do  much 
Harm.  But  when,  by  this  Pro- 
'ce(s,  they  are  join’d  together, 
the  Weight  of  the  Mercury  drives 
in  the  faline  SpicuU  like  Wedges, 
and  makes  them  cut  and  tear  to 
Pieces  whatfoever  comes  in  their 
Way,  So  that  thefe  Cryftals,  or 
arm’d  Balls,  as  fo  many  Knives 
and  Daggers,  wound  and  ftab  the 
tender  Coats  of  the  Stomach  and 
Guts,  and  ail  Parts  they  pafs 
through,  whereby  they  abrade 
their  natural  J^iucusy  tear  off  the 
Extremities  of  the  Veflels,  and 
draw  Blood  itfelf. 

This  being  the  Nature  of  Sub¬ 
limate,  from  fuch  a  Contexture 
of  Parts  5  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  apprehend,  how  in  making  it 
into  Mercurms  Dulcis,  the  fame 
re-fublim’d  with  frefli  live  Mer¬ 
cury,  efpecially,  if  it  be  repeated 
three  or  four  Times,  lofes  its 
Corrofivenefs,  to  that  Degree, 
that  it  not  only  becomes  a  very 
fafe,  but  in  many  Cafes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Medicine.  To  this  End  it 
is  to  be  confider’d,  that  the  Ac- 
'  tion  of  thefe  faline  SpicuU^  de¬ 
pending  upon  their  Gravities  and 
Eargenefs,  they  mufl  neceflarily, 
by  every  fubfequent  Sublimation, 
be  broken  into  fmallerand  finaller 
Parts  j  whereby  thofe  Points, 
which  were  before  fo  fiiarp^  will 
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be  almofl;  loft,  fo  as  not  to  make 
Wounds  deep  enough  to  be  niif. 
chievous  and  deadly;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  will  only  vellicate  and  twitch 
the  fenfible  Membranes  of  the 
Stomach  to  that  Degree,  as  to 
excite  them  to  an  Excretion  of 
their  Contents  and  glandulous 
Juices,  upwards  or  downwards^ 
according  as  the  Force  of  the  Ir¬ 
ritation  is  greater  or  lefs.  The 
few  Salts,  remaining  in  thefe  mer¬ 
curial  Globuli,  may,  perhaps,  be 
much  taken  off  in  their  Paffiige 
tlirough  the  Pnm&  VU,  but  not 
all  together;  fo  that  when  thefe 
Globules  get  into  the  Blood,  by 
then  Motion  and  W'eight,  they 
miift:  neceflarily  diflolve  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  Cohefions  of  all  the 
Liquors  j  particularly  of  thofe 
which  circulate  in  the  fmallefl 
Canals,  and  are  more  vifcid  and 
tenacious,  making  them  more 
fluxile  and  thin,  or  of  more 
eafy  Secretion  ; '  whereupon  all 
the  Glands  of  the  Body  are  fet  to 
work,  and  fcour’d  of  their  Con¬ 
tents  :  but  the  falivai  ones,  efpe¬ 
cially,  being  many  in  Number,, 
very  large  and  wide,  and  the 
Juice  they  feparate,  of  a  tough 
and  ropy  Confiftence,  fo  that  a 
confiderable  Quantity  of  it  is  ac¬ 
cumulated,  before  it  is  forced  out 
of  the  Orifices  of  the  Duels  5 
thefe  Effeds  will  be  moft  re¬ 
markable  in  them  ;  and  a  Sali¬ 
vation  or  Spitting  muft  continue 
fo  long,  ’till  the  adive  mineral 
Particles  are  through  thefe  and 
other  Paffages  difeharged  quite 
out  of  the  Body.  See  Salivation, 

Mercurials,  are  all  Things  pre¬ 
par’d  with  Qiiick-filver. 

'Meridian,  is  a  great  Circle  paf. 
fing  thro’  the  Poles  of  the  World; 
it  croft'eth  the  Equinodial  at  right 
Angles;,  and  diyideth  the  Sphere 

into 
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iiEto  two  equal  Parts,  oneEaft,  and 
the  .other  Weft  j  and  has  its  Poles 
in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Point  of  the 
liorizon.  ’Tis  call’d  Meridian, 
becaufe,  when  the  Sun  cometh  to 
tile  South  Part  of  this  Circle,  ’tis 
then  Meridlesy  Mid-Day,  or  High- 
IsJoon  ;  and  then  the  Sun  hath  its 
greateft  Altitude  for  that  Day, 
which  is,  therefore,  call’d  the 
Meridian  Altitude.  The  Meridians 
change,  and  are  various,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Longitudes  of  Places  j 
ib  that  they  may  be  faid  to  be 
infinite  in  Number,  for  that  all 
Places  from  Eaft  to  Weft  have 
their  feveral  Meridians;  but  there 
is,  or  fhould  be,  one  fix’d,  which 
is  call’d  the  firft  Meridian. 

Mfirus,  is  apply’d  to  feveral 
Things  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  ge¬ 
nuine,  or  unadulterated,  as  Me- 
vum  Vinum^  Neat  Wine, 
Mefarmw,  and 
Mefaraica  Vafa,  and 
Mefenteriaca  Vafa^,  all  fignify 
the  fame  Thing;  from  fj.i(Tov, 
Medium,  the  Middle,  and 
tenue,  ftender  or  thin;  from  the 
Situation  and  Fabrick  of  thof'e 
Parts  :  Which  fee  further,  un¬ 
der 

Mefentermm,  the  Mefentery, 
from  fj.i'jov.  Medium,  the  Middle, 
and  Intefiinum,  a  Gut,  be- 

caafe  it  is  in  tne  Middle  of  the 
Guts:  For,  all  the  Guts  lying  in 
3  little  Space,  they  are  kept  from 
entangling  with  one  another  by 
the  Mefentery,  which  is  a  fat 
Membrane  placed  in  the  Middle 
cf  the  Abdomen,  almoft  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  Figure,  with  a  narrow  Pro- 
dudion,  to  which  the  End  of  the 
Colon  and  Beginning  of  the  Return 
are  ty’d.  It  is  about  four  Fingers 
Ereadtli,;  and  an  half  inDiameter 
its  Circumference,  being  full  of 
PJaits  and  Foldipgs^  is  alJOU?  th^ee 


Ells  in  Length,  The  Inteftlnes* 
W'hich  are  ty’d  li|ce  a  Border  on 
this  Circumference,  are  about 
eight  or  nine  Ells  long  ;  fo  that 
to  every  Inch  of  the  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Mefentery,  there  are 
three  Inches  of  the  Inteftines 
faften’d.  The  Mefentery  itfelf  is 
ftrongly  ty’d  to  the  three  firft 
VertebrA  of  the  Loins.  It  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  three  LaminA  ;  the  in¬ 
ner,  upon  which  the  Glands  and 
Fat  lie,  and  the  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries  run,  is  its  own  proper  Mem¬ 
brane  j  and  the  other  two,  which 
cover  each  Side  of  the  proper 
Membrane,  come  from  the  Peri^ 
touAum,  Between  the  two  ex¬ 
ternal  LaminA  of  the  Mefentery- 
run  the  Branches  of  the  Arterin 
Mefenterka,  fuperior  and  inferior, 
which  bring  the  Blood  to  the  In¬ 
teftines,  and  the  VenA  MefaratcA, 
which,  being  Branches  of  the 
PortA,  carry  the  Blood  back  to 
the  Liver.  Here  all  the  large 
Branches  of  both  Arteries  and 
Veins,  communicating  with  one 
another,  march  diredly  to  the 
Guts,  where,  with  the  Nerves 
from  the  Plexus  Mefentericus,  they 
divide  into  an  infinite  Number  of 
fmall  Branches,  which  fpread 
themfelves  exceeding  finely  upon 
the  Coats  of  the  Inteftines.  The 
VenA  La5ieA  and  lymphatick  Vefi 
fels  run  likewife  upon  the  Mefen¬ 
tery,  in  which  there  are  alfo  fe¬ 
veral  veficular  Glands,  the  big- 
geft  of  which,  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Mefentery,  is  call’d  Pancreap  A-- 
feleii,  Thefe  Glands  receive  the 
Lympha  and  Chyle  from  the 
ladeal  Veins;  which  fee. 

Mefoglojft,  are  the  fame  Mufcles 
as  the  Genioglojfi,  which  fee, 

Mefo-Pleuri,  from  /uatror,  Me^ 
dium,  the  Middle,  and 
LatHSi,  the  Side,  are  the  fame 
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ss  the  intercoftal  Mufcles  j  which 
fee. 

JUetabaJiSf  and  ][4etabole,  fjLi- 
rdCaffi^y  (AiTctCohhy  fignihes  any 
Change  from  one  Thing  to  ano¬ 
ther,  either  in  the  curative  Indi¬ 
cations,  or  the  Symptoms  of  a 
Diftemper. 

Metacarpus,  and 

Metacarptum,  from  poji, 

behind,  and  Manus,  the 

Hand  j  is  made  up  of  four  Bones 
which  anfwer  the  four  Fingers  : 
that  which  fuftains  the  Fore-finger 
is  the  biggeft  and  longeft  j  they 
are  round  and  long,  a  little  con¬ 
vex  and  round  towards  the  Back 
of  the  Hand,  and  concave  and 
plain  towards  the  Palm.  They 
are  hollow  in  the  Middle,  and  full 
of  Marrow}  they  touch  one  ano¬ 
ther  only  at  their  Extremities, 
leaving  Spaces  in  their  Middle,  in 
which  lie  the  MufcuU  InteroJJei.  In 
their  upper  End  there  is  a  Sinus 
which  receives  the  Bones  of  the 
Wriff,  and  their  lower  Extremity 
IS  round,  and  is  receiv’d  into  the 
Sinus  of  the  firft  Bones  of  the 
Fingers. 

Metallum,  Metal,  is  a  Mineral, 
for  the  moft  Part,  of  an  hard 
Confidence,  clofe,  dudile,  and 
fufible;  it  is,  by  NaturalifVs,  dif- 
tinguifh’d  commonly  into  two 
Sorts,  viz,  perfedf  and  imperfe(d:. 
The  fil'd  are  either  natural,  or 
faditloiis  :  the  natural  are  fuch 
as,  of  themfelves,  grow  in  the 
Earth,  without  any  other  Kind  of 
Mixture  or  Help  by  Art  j  the 
faditious  are  fuch  as  are  made 
by  Art.  The  imperfed  are  ei¬ 
ther  metalline  but  in  Parr,  as  An¬ 
timony  j  or  recrementitious,  as 
Litharge.  See  Wilkins's  Real  Cha- 
rafier.  Woodward's  Theory  of  the 
Earth, 


Metalline  Particles :  How  they 
operate  in  human  B^ies,  fee 
Mars. 

Metallurgy,  (lands  for  theArt  of 
■w^orking  Mepls^  or  feparating 
them  from  their  Ore. 

Jidetamorphojis,  is  applyM  by 
Harvey^  to  the  Changes  an  Ani¬ 
mal  undergoes,  both  in  its  For¬ 
mation  and  Growth}  and  by  fc- 
veral,  to  the  various  Shapes  fome 
Infeds  in  particular  pafs  through, 
as  the  Silk- Worm,  and  the  like. 

Metaptofis,  is  faid 

of  the  Change  of  one  Difeafe  into 
another;  and  is  diftinguiOi’d  nito 
a  Diadoche,  when  the  Tranflatioa 
proves  falutary,  as  of  congeded 
Matter  from  the  nobler  Parts  to 
thofe  whtch  it  can  do  no  Harm 
to,  but  be  critically  exterminated  5 
and  a  Metajlafs ^'wWich  is  a  Change 
for  the  worfe,  or  without  any  fuck 
Advantage. 

Adetajla/is,  from  (j.{jiiifai,irans- 
fero,  to  change,  or  tranflate ;  fig- 
nifies  the  Removal  of  a  Humour 
from  one  Part  to  another;  w’hick 
is  mod  commonly  known  in  ner¬ 
vous  Cafes  :  and  it  is  fometimes 
alfo  in  grofler  Humours,  the  re¬ 
fluent  Blood  taking  up  digeded 
Matter  from  one  Part,  and  depo- 
fiti  ng  it  upon  another.  It  is  a 
Species  of  the  Metaptofis,  whick 
fee. 

Metatarfus,  from  pofi 

behind,  and  ,  Crates,  or 

Tarfus,  the  Foot.  This  Part  con- 
fids  of  five  Bones ;  that  which 
fudains  the  great  Toe  is  the 
thicked,  and  that  which  fudains 
the  next  Toe  is  the  longed;  the 
red  grow  each  fhorter  than  ano¬ 
ther.  They  are  longer  than  the 
Bones  of  the  Metacarpus  :  In  o- 
ther  Things  they  are  like  them, 
and  they  are.  articulated  to  the 
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^oes,  as  thofe  of  the  Metacarpus 
are  to  the  Fingers. 

Methodica  Aledicma,  fignifies 
that  Pradlice  which  was  conclud¬ 
ed  by  Rules,  fuch  as  were  taught 
by  Galen  and  his  Followers,  in 
Oppofidon  to  the  Empirical  Prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  therefore, 

Methodici f  Methodifls,  were 
thofe  who  follow’d  fuch  Rules  : 
and 

Methodusy  Method,  was  the 
Means  fuch  Rules  direded  to. 

-Metropolis,  fignifying  properly 
a  chief  City,  Caftle,  or  the  liKe, 
is,  by  fome,  apply ’d  to  the  Head, 
as  the  principal  Part  of  an  A- 
Aimal, 

Metroproptofis, 

is  the  falling  down  of  the  Womb ; 
and  whence  a  Plaifter,  formerly 
in  the  Difpenfatory  of  the  C allege, 
againft  fuch  an  Inconvenience, 
bad  its  Name. 

Miafm,  from  yactivco,  inguino, 
to  infed,  is  made  Ufd  of  to  fig- 
nify  fuch  Particles  or  Atoms,  as 
are  fuppos’d  to  arife  from  diftem- 
per’d,  putrefying,  or  poifonous 
Eodies,  and  to  affed  People  at  a 
Diftance. 

Microcofm,  from  jt/Uf©-,  par¬ 
vus,  little,  and  kqit(x©~,  Mundus, 
the  World  ;  Man  is  thus  call’d, 
in  regard  to  the  Excellency  and 
Symmetry  of  his  Make,  bearing 
as  great  and  remarkable  Tefti- 
monies  of  the  Wifdom  of  his 
Maker,  as  does  the  whole  vifible 
’World,  call’d  the  Macrocofm,  of 
greater  World. 

Micrography,  from  par¬ 
vus,  little,  and  jeriho,  to 

write,  is  the  Defeription  of  the 
Parts  of  fuch  very  fmall  Objeds 
as  are  difcernible  only  with  a 

Microfcope,  an  optick  Inflrii- 
nient,  contriv’d  v^iriou's  Vfays  to 


give  a  large  Appearance  to  thei 
Eye  of  many  Objeds,  which 
could  not  otherwife  be  feen.  . 

Microsneter,  is  a  Term  invented 
by  DoUus,  in  his  Encyclop&dia, 
for  an  univerfal  Spirit  in  Nature,' 
of  which  every  animal  Lue  had 
fome  Participation  :  bur  it  is  now 
chiefly  us’d  to  fignify  an  Inffru- 
ment  apply’d  to  Telefcopes,  in 
order  the  more  exadly  to  take 
the  angular  Meafure  of  remote 
Objeds. 

Midrif.  See  Diaphragm, 

Miclioy  or 

MMus,  fignifies  Excretion  by 
Urine,  from  mingo,  to  make  Wa¬ 
ter. 

Military  Glands.  See  Cutis, 

Milk,  See  Breajls, 

Minera,  is  properly  a  Mine,^ 
from  whence  is  dug  the  Ore  of 
Metals  :  and  from  hence,  in  a 
figurative  Senfe, 

Minera  Morbi,  fignifies  the  Seat 
or  Source  of  any  Difeafe. 

Minerals,  are  hard  Bodies  dug 
out  of  the  Earth  or  Mine,  (whence 
the  Name)  being,  in  part,  of  a 
metalline,  and,  in  part,  of  a 
ffony  Subftance  ;  though,  in  a 
more  lax  Signification,  fome  in¬ 
clude,  under  it,  all  that  is  dug  out 
of  the  Earth. 

Minima  Naturalia,  is,  by  fome, 
made  Ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  laft 
poflible  DIvifions  of  Matter,  and 
out  of  which  all  Bodies  are  com¬ 
pounded  ;  The  fame  as  Atoms. 

Minor ativa ,  are  the  lefTer  or 
weaker  Purges  j  fuch  as  Man¬ 
na,  Lenitive  Eleduary,  and  the 
like. 

Aliferere  met,  this  is  apply’d  to 
fome  Cholicks,  where  the  Pains 
are  fo  exquifite,  as  to  draw  Com- 
paflion  from  a  By-Srandcr  j  the 
Term  importing,  lo  much. 


MtfochymicHs  thus  fome  were 
call’d,  who  profefled  themfelves 
Enemies  to  the  Chymifts,  and 
their  enthufiaftick  Conceits. 

M^fy,  is  a  metaliick  Recre¬ 
ment,  not  much  unlike  the  ChaU 
citis. 

Mivay  is  an  ancient  Term  for 
the  Form  of  a  Medicine  not  unlike 
a  thick  Syrup,  as  Marmalade, 

MochUa,  is  us’d,  by 

the  Greek  Writers,  for  the  Re- 
dudion  of  diflocated  Bones,  from 
the  Name  of  an  Inffrument  much 
fis’d  therein,  call’d  by  Latins, 
Whence  alfo  Hypomochlion, 
^hich  fee. 

^  Mkhridate,  is  one  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  Medicines  of  the  Shops,  con- 
iifting  of  a  great  Number  of  In¬ 
gredients,  and  has  its  Name  from 
its  Inventor,  M-khridates  Kin®  of 
Pontus. 

Mix'd  Body,  is  us’d  to  fignify 
fuch,as  are  compounded  of  divers 
Principles,  in  Diftin(5fion  from 
thofe,  which  the  Chymifls  fup- 
pofe  to  be  elementary,  or  con- 
fifting  of  one  Principle  only, 
as  they  take  Sulphur,  Salt,  ct’c. 
to  be. 

Modiolus,  is  that  Part  of  the 
Trepan  which  cuts  the  Bone  cir¬ 
cularly,  and  is  diflinguilh’d  into 
male  and  female,  as  it  hath,  or 
hath  not  a  Point  in  the  Middle, 
to  fix  it  the  better  in  its  Opera¬ 
tion.  Its  Defcription  and  [Jfe  is 
given  by  Scultetus,  Arm^  Chir. 
Part  I.  Tab.  2.  Pig,  5,  4,  and 
"Tab.  27.  Lig,  6. 

Moijiure.  See  Water, 

Mola,  a  Mole,  is  a  formlefs 
Concretion  of  extravafated  Blood, 
which  grows  into  a  Kind  of  Flefb, 
and  mofl  commonly  happens  in 
the  Womb,  and  is  Call’d  a  falfe 
Conception, 
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Grinders,  from  Af#- 
laris,  a  Grind-fione.  See  Teeth. 

Moments,  in  the  mathematical 
Acceptation,  are  fach  indetermi¬ 
nate  and  inftable  Parts  of  Quan¬ 
tity,  as  are  fuppos’d  to  be  in  a 
perpetual  Flux,  u  e.  continually 
increafing  or  decreafing;  and 
they  are  look’d  upon  as  the  ge¬ 
nerative  Principles  of  Magnitude^ 
and  are,  in  themfelves,  fuppos’d 
to  have  no  Magnitude,  but  to  be 
inceptive  only  of  it.  And,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  fame  Thing,  if,  in 
the  Room  of  thefe  Moments,  the 
Velocities  of  their  Increafes  or 
Decreafes  are  made  Ufe  of,  or 
the  finite  Quantities  proportio¬ 
nable  to  fuch  Velocities  j  this 
Method  of  proceeding.which  con- 
fiders  the  Motions,  Changings, 
or  Fluxions  of  Quantities,  hath 
come  to  be  call’d  Fluxions.  Mo¬ 
ments  alfo,  in  a  phyfical  Senfe, 
as  they  are  us’d  in  reference  to 
the  Laws  of  Motion,  fignify  the 
Quantities  of  Motion  in  any 
moving  Body,  and  fometimes 
fimply  the  Motion  itfelfj  and 
they  define  it  to  be  the  Vis  injita. 
or  Power  by  which  any  moving 
Bodies  do  continually  change 
their  Places  :  And,  in  comparing 
the  Modons  of  Bodies,  the  Ratio 
of  thefe  Moments  is  always  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  Qtiantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  Celerity  of  the 
moving  Body  :  So  that  the  Mo- 
ment  of  a/iy  fuch  Body  may-be 
confider’d  as  a  Rectangle  under 
the  (^lantity  of  Matter  into  the 
Celerity.  And,  fince  it  is  certain, 
that  all  equal  Red:angles  have 
their  Sides  reciprocally  pioporti- 
onable,  tbeirefore,  if  the  Moments 
of  any  mo  ving  Bodies  are  equal,' 
the  Qiianti.ty  of  Matter  in  one,  to 
that  of  the  other,  will  be  reci¬ 
procally 
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|>rocalIy,  as  the  Celerity  of  the 
fatter  to  the  Celerity  of  the  for¬ 
mer  :  And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  Quantities  of  Matter  are  re¬ 
ciprocally  proportionable  to  the 
Celerities,  the  Moments  or  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Motion  in  each  will  be 
equal.  The  Moment  alfo  of  any 
moving  Body  may  be  confider’d, 
as  the  Aggregate  or  Sum  of  all 
the  Moments  of  the  Parts  of  that 
Body  ;  and,  therefore,  where  the 
Magnitudes  and  Number  of  any 
Barticles  ;Vfe  the  fame,  and  where 
they  are  vino v’d  with  the  fame 
Celerity,  there  will  be  the  fame 
Moments  of  the  Wholes. 

]\do?2opelaloiis,fvom  ,  folios, 

and  crSTctAoK,  Folium,  a  Leaf,  is 
iis’d  for  iuchFlowers  as  are  form’d 
out  of  one  Leaf^  howfoever  they 
may  be  feemingly  cut  into  many 
fmall  ones  ^  and  thefe  fall  off  to¬ 
gether,  See  Peiala^ 

Monoculus,  from  the  firfl  Part 
of  the  former  Derivation,  and 
Oculm,  an  Eye,  is  us’d  for  a  Per- 
fon  having  but  one  Eye,  and  on 
the  fame  Foundation  have  we 
many  other  compound  Terms  j 
as 

Monorchis,  a  Perfon  who  hath 
but  one  Tefticle,  and  the  like. 

Mans,  is  figurately  apply’d  to 
many  Things  by  phyfical  Writers, 
and  more  efpecially  to  any  promi¬ 
nent  flelhy  Parts  about  the  Bodyj 
whence  Mons  Veneris,  the  Hill  of 
Venus,  is  that  little  Turgefcency 
of  Flefh  and  Fat  that  rifes  juft 
above  the  Vulva,  in  Women. 

Monjlrum,  is  generally  apply’d 
to  preternatural  Produdions  a- 
mongft  Animals,  v/ith  Inftances 
of  which  fome  Writers  very  much 
abound  5  as  Schmekius,  Pare^, 
and  Others. 

JVLorbid,  is  rather  faid  of  an 
unfound  Conftitution,  or  one  in¬ 


clinable  to  Difeafes,  than  of  any 
adually  under  a  Diftemper. 

M-orbilli,  the  Mealies.  This  is 
a  critical  Eruption  in  a  Fever, 
Well  known  in  the  common  Prac¬ 
tice,  and  bearing  this  Name^^ 
which  is  a  Diminutive  of  Mor¬ 
bus,  becaufc  it  hath  been  ac¬ 
counted  a  Species  of  fuch  malign 
nant  or  peftilential  Fevers,  to 
which,  comparatively,  this  is  fo 
in  a  much  inferior  Degree. 

Morbus,  Difeafej  is  an  unufual 
Circulation  of  Blood,  or  the  cir¬ 
cular  Motion  of  Blood  augmented 
or  diminifh’d,  either  throughout 
the  whole  Body,  or  in  fome  Part 
of  it. 

Morbus  comitialis,  is  the  Epi- 
lepfy,  thus  call’d  hy  tht  P.omans , 
becaufe^  when  in  any  of  thei? 
publick  AlTemblies  Perfons  fell 
down  with  this  Diftemper,  they 
immediately  broke  up  the  Comi- 
tia,  which  was  the  common  Ap¬ 
pellation  for  fuch  Courts. 

Morbus  Gallicusy  the  French 
Difeafe.  See  Lues. 

Morbus  Hifpanicus,  the  Spanifh 
Difeafe. 

Morbus  Indkus,  the  Indian  Di¬ 
feafe,  CT’c.  thefe  are  feveral  Names 
only  for  the  Lues,  as  Intereft, 
Power,  or  Prejudice,  has  prevail’d 
in  fixing  them. 

Morphew,  is  that  Preckle  or 
Scurf,  which  breaks  out  fome- 
times  on  the  'Skin,  particularly 
about  the  Forehead, 

Morfelli,  and 

Morfuli,  are  antient  Names  for 
thofe  Forms  of  Medicines  which 
were  to  be  chew’d  in  the  Mouth, 
as  a  Lozenge  :  the  Word  fignify- 
ing  a  little  Mouthful. 

Mortariolum,  fignifies  a  little 
Mortar,  whence  fome  thus  call 
the  Socket  in  which  a  Tooth 
grows. 


Mor- 
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MorUferouSy  is  faid  of  anyTliing 
that  forebodes  Death,  as  the  Ta~ 
cies  Hippocraticay  or  the  like. 

Mortification,  is  when  in  any 
Part  the  natural  Juices  quite  lofe 
their  proper  Motions,  fo  that  they 
fall  into  a  fermentative  one,  and 
corrupt  and  deftroy  the  Texture 
ofthePartj  from  Mcrs^  Death, 
and  facioy  to  make. 

Motiony  is  a  continual  and  fuc- 
ceffive  Mutation  or  Change  of 
Place.  All  Motion  may  be  con- 
fider’d  either  abfolutely  or  rela¬ 
tively,  Abfolute  Motion  is  the 
Change  of  Place  in  any  moving 
Pody,  and  therefore,  its  Celerity 
will  be  meafur’d  by  the  Qyiantity 
of  the  abfolute  Space  which  the 
Moveable  hath  run  through.  But, 
relative  Motion  is  a  Mutation  of 
the  relative  or  vulgar  Place  of 
the  moving  Body,  and  fo  hath  its 
Celerity  accounted  or  meafur’d, 

;  by  the  Qiiantity  of  relative  Space 
I  which  the  Moveable  runs  throuoh. 

All  Motion  is,  of  itfelf,  reddi- 
;  near,  or  made  according  to  ftrait 
Lines,  with  the  fame  conftant 
!  uniform  Velocity,  if  no  external 
>  Cauf'e  make  any  Alteration  in  its 
,  Direftion.  if  a  Body  moving 
i  uniformly,  and  with  the  fame  De- 
j  gree  of  Velocity,  pafs  over  two 
I  Spaces,  the  Times  of  the  Motions 
f  will  be  as  the  Spaces.  If  a  Body 
1  move  through  two  Spaces  in  equal 
i  Times,  thofe  Spaces  will  be  to  one 
I  another  as  the  Velocities  of  the 
?  Motions.  If  two  Bodies  move 
!  uniformly,  but  with  unequal  Ve- 
'  locities,  through  the  fame  Space, 

!  the  Times  will  be  as  the  V'eloci- 
r  ties.  If  two  Bodies,  moving  uni- 
»  formly,  go  with  unequal  Veloci- 
i  ties,  the  Spaces,  which  will  be 
c  pafs’d  over  by  them  in  unequal 
1  Times,  will  be  to  one  another  in 
*  ^  compounded  of  that  of 


the  Velocities  and  that  of  the 
Times.  If  any  Bodies  are  im- 
pell’d  upwards  by  different  Forces, 
they  will  be  rais’d  to  different 
Heights  j  which  Heights  will  be 
to  one  another  as  the  Square.s  of 
their  Velocities  5  and,  if  Bodies 
fall  from  different  Altitudes,  the 
Celerities  will  be  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  as  the  Squares  of  fuch  Alti¬ 
tudes. 

No  Body,  naturally,  andofic 
felf,  can  ever  move  in  a  curve 
Line,  becaufe  all  Motion  is  ori¬ 
ginally  and  naturally  in  itfelf  refti- 
lineai'j  and  therefore,  it  is  fm- 
poffble  for  a  Body  to  move  in  a 
Curve,  or  a  Line  that  is  not 
ffrait  of  itfelf  j  for,  then  it  would 
continually,  and  of  itfelf,  alter 
the  Direftion  of  its  Motion,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Properties  of 
Matter,  and  Laws  of  Nature  5 
(  both  which  fee.)  And  further* 
as  all  Effeds  are  proportional  to 
their  adequate  Caufes,  if  any  De¬ 
gree  of  any  Force  will  produce 
any  Degree  of  Motion,  a  double 
Degree  of  the  fame  Force  will 
produce  a  double  Degree  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  a  triple  a  triple,  and  fo  on 
to  any  Ratio  whatfoever  :  and 
this  Motion  muft  proceed  on  in 
the  fame  Diredion  with  that  of 
the  moving  Force, .  becaufe  it  is 
from  that  only  that  the  Motion 
arifes  i  and  Bodies  once  in  Motion 
cannot  change  their  Diredion  of 
themfelves.  And,  if  any  Body 
be  already  in  Motion,  the  Motion 
arifing  from  a  Force  imprelfed, 
if  it  be  in  the  fame  Diredion  of 
the  former  Motion,  it  will  increafe 
in  Proportion  to  its  Power j  but, 
if  it  be  imprelTed  in  a  contrary 
Diredion,  it  deftroys  the  former 
Motion,  eitl'.er  totally,  or  in  parr, 
that  is,  equal  to  the  Force  of  the 
ImprefTion.  And,  when  it  hath 
R  -  a 
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s  Dlre£lion  any  Way  oblique  to 
that  of  the  former  Motion,  it  is 
cither  added  to,  or  fubftra£led 
from  it,  according  as  a  Motion 
ari/ing  from  a  Compofition  of 
thefe  two  is  determin’d. 

The  Quantity  of  aiyy  Motion  is 
difcoverable  by  the  joint  Confi- 
deration  of  the  Qiiantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter  in,  and  the  Velocity  of,  the 
moving  Body  ^  for,  the  Motion  of 
any  Whole  is  the  Sum  of  the 
Motion  of  all  its  Parts.  And 
confequently^  if  a  Body  be  twice 
as  great  as  another,  and  be  mov’d 
with  an  equal  Degree  of  Velo¬ 
city,  the  C^uantity  of  Motion  is 
double  in  the  formers  and,  if 
the  Velocity  be  alfo  doable, 
then  the  Quantity  of  the  Motion 
will  be  quadruple  of  that  of  the 
latter. 

The  Qiiantity  of  Motion  which 
is  found  by  taking  either  the  Sum 
of  Motions  made  the  fame  Way, 
or  the  Difference  of  thofe  which 
are  made  contrary  Ways,  is  not 
at  all  changed  by  the  Aftion  of 
Bodies  upon  one  another.  For, 
Action  and  Re-aftion  are  always 
equal,  and,  therefore,  muft  they 
needs  produce  equal  Changes  in 
the  Motions  towards  contrary 
Parts  :  Wherefore,  if  the  Moti¬ 
ons  be  both  according  to  the 
fame  Diredfions,  whatfoever  is 
added  to  the  Body  to  be  mov’d, 
or  which  is  forced  to  give  P'laccj 


is  fubdudfed  from  the  Body  whicli 
moves,  or  drives  away  the  otheri 
fo  that  the  Sum  remains  the  fame 
as  before  :  but,  if  the  Bodies 
meet  with  contrary  \  Diredfions, 
there  muft  be  an  equal  Subftradti- 
on  of  the  Motion  of  eachj  and 
confequently,  the  Difference  of 
the  Motions,  made  tow'ards  the 
contrary  Parts,  will  remain  the 
fame.  Suppofo  a  Body  A  to  be 
thrice  as  big  as  B.  and  of  the  like 
Figure  ;  let  A  have  tWo  Degrees 
of  Velocity,  and  B  puiTue  it  with 
ten  Degrees  of  Velocity  :  then 
the  Quantity  of  the  Motion  of  A 
to  B  is  as  6  to  10  5  therefore,- 
the  Sum  of  the  Motions  of  both 
is  16.  Suppofe  then  B,  overtake 
A,  and  to  give  it  3,  4,  or  5  De¬ 
grees  of  Velocity  j  it  is  plain,  it 
muft  lofe  juft  as  much  itfelf? 
Wherefore  4  will  go  on  with 
9,  10,  II  Parts  of  Velocity  j  and 
B  will  follow  after  with  7,  6,  or 
5  i  fo  that  the  Sum  will  ftill  be 
id  :  and  thus  will  it  always  be. 
This  may  be  more  diftindfly 
prov’d  by  thefe  two  Theorems. 

I.  If  one  Body  ftrike  againft 
another,  whether  at  Reft,  or 
moving  more  Howdy,  according 
to  the  fame  Diredfion  with  the 
former  j  then  will  the  Sum  of  the 
Motion  in  both  Bodies,  towards 
the  fame  Parts,  remain  the  very 
fame  as  before  fuch  ftjciking  one 
againft  another. 


Let  the  Body  A  move  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Diredtion  C  D  and 
in  its  Way  ftrike  againft  the  Body 
B  J  which  fuppofe  to  be  either 
at  Reft,  or  moving  on  more 
Howly  than  A,  and  accoj'ding  to 


the  fame  Diredflon  with  it;  I  fay^ 
the  Sum  of  the  Motions  in  both 
Bodies,  towards  the  fame  Parts, 
that  is,  from  C  to  D,  will  be  thd 
fame  as  before.  Let  C  D  e^tprefs 

the  Motion  of  A  froni  C  to  D; 

and 
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if  B  be  in  Motion  too,  let  muft  be  found  fomewhere  be- 
F  exprefs  its  Motion  the  fame  yond,  or  to  the  Left-Hand  of  C, 
Wayj  then  will  the  Sum  of  both  and  the  Motion  A  will  become 
Motions  be  exprefled  by  C  changed  towards  the  contrary 
E  F,  But,  becaufe  A<flion  and  Parts,  and  the  Sum  of  the  Mo- 

Re-a£l:ion  are  equal,  and  towards  tion  towards  G  will  be  as  E  G _ _ 

contrary  Parts,  if  F  G  exprefs  the  C  K  :  and  becaufe  F  G~C 
Motion  impreffed  on  B  by  the  add  to  both  E  F — C  1C,  i.  e. 
Stroke  of  ^ ;  D  K,  equal  to  it^  E  C— C  iC“F  F^D  K — -C 
muft  exprefs  the  Motion  im-  /.  e,  E  F-|-C  D,  From  whence 
prefTed  on  A  by  the  Stroke  of  B,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Sum  of  the 
with  a  contrary  Direftion  from  Motions  towards  the  fame  Parts 
-D  towards  C.  Wherefore,  fince  (which  in  this  Cafe  is  their  Diffe- 
^  F  G,  C  K  will  exprefs  the  rence  towards  contrary  Parts) 
Motion  of  the  Body  A  after  the  continues  the  fame  after  the 
Shock,  and  F  G  the  Motion  of  Bj  Shock  as  before.  And  after  the 
aiid  therefore,  the  Sum  of  both  fame  Manner  it  will  appear,  that 
will  be  C  JC-|-F  G.  But  fince  if  any  Bodies,  moving  with  the 
FG  is  fuppos’di=K;  D,  if  c  K  fame  Direction,  fhould  ftrike  a- 
and  E  F  be  added  to  both,  E  G  gainft  one  another,  the  Sum  of 
■4-C  K  muft  be=C  D-j-F  F.  their  Motion  afterwards  will  be 
Wherefore,  the  Sum  of  the  Mo-  the  fame  as  before, 

^'ons  of  both  is  the  fame  as  the  2.  If  two  Bodies  move  towards 
nrft.  And,  if  F  G  be  equal  to  each  other  with  exaftly  contrary 
C  Z>,  the  Points  K  and  C  muft  l5ire<ftions,  the  Sum  of  their 
be^oincident  j  that  is,  C  K  will  Motions  towards  the  fame  Parts 
be_o,  and  confequenily,  the  (which  is  all  one  as  the  DifFe- 
Bo  y  A  after  the  Shock  will  be  rence  of  them  to  contrary  Parts) 
quite  at  Reft,  But,  if  F  G  be  will  continue  the  fame  after  the 
gi eater  than  C  Dj  ti^e  Point  K  Shock,  as  before  it. 


e|-  I - -  I- 

C  K  H 

I 

Let  the  Body  A  move  from  C 
!  towards  D,  and  let  C  D  exprefs 
i  its  Line  of  Motion  5  and  let  the 
!  Body  B  be  moving  at  the  fame 
1  Time  with  a  quite  contrary  Di- 
j  reftion  from  F  to  F,  and  let  F  F 
i  exprefs  its  Motion.  Let  D  H  be 
fuppos’d— F  F,  fo  fhall  C  H, 

'  which  is  the  Difference  of  their 
j  Motion,  towards  contrary  Parts, 
i  tifprep  the  Sum  of  the  Motions 
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towards  G }  then  the  fame  C  H 
is  the  Sum  of  their  Motions  to¬ 
wards  G,  as  well  after  the  Shock 
as  before  :  For,  after  the  Shocks 
fuppofe  the  Motion  of  B  to  be 
changed,  and  to  be  now  towards 
G,  and  let  the  Line  F  G  repre- 
fent  it  5  wherefore,  the  Force  im- 
prefTed  upon  B  after  the  Shock,! 
and  which  carries  it  towards  G, 
will  be  equal  to  the  Sum  of  the 
V  z  Motions 
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lilotions  of  E  t  E  G,  and 
confecjuently,  be  expvefTed  F  G  :• 
Tor,  in  that  right  Line  the  Motion 
EF  towards  F  is  deftroy’d,  and.^ 
the  new  one  E  G  towards  G* 
produced.  But  now,  fince  the 
fmpullive  Force  of  both  Bodies 
ads  equally  towards  contrary 
Parts,  if  D  K  is  rnadezu  F  G, 
this  (hall  reprefetlt  the  Force  im- 
prefTed  upon  the  Body  A,  and 
carry  it  in  a  Contrary  Diredion 
to  its  former  Motion  j  fo  that  if 
the  Line  of  Motion  D  X  be  taken 
from  the  Line  C  D,  there  will 
remain  C  K  reprefenting  the  true 
Motion  of  A  towards  G.  But, 
Becaufe  X>  G,  and  I) 

EFs  D  K—D  Hy  i,  K  Hzz 
JF  G— F  F,  i.  So  EG  :  And  con- 
iequently,  fince  K  HzzE  G,  K  H 
will  reprefent  the  Motion  of  the 
Body  B  after  the  Shock,  but  C  K 
reprefents  the  Motion  of  A  after 
it,  wherefore  C  A  is  the  Sum  of 
the  Motion  of  both  Bodies  to¬ 
wards  G.  if  F  G  had  been~C  Z), 
then  the  Points  K  and  C  would 
be  coincident,  and  the  Motion  of 
[A  will  be  quite  deftroy’d,  i.  e, 
after  the  Shock  A  will  be  per- 
fedly  at  Reft,  and  C  A  will  be 
—  F  G.  But,  if  F  G  be  greater 
than  C  D,  the  Point  K  will  fall 
to  the  Left-Hand  of  C,  and  the 
Motion  of  the  Body  A  will  be 
from  C  towards  K.  But,  (becaufe 
EGzzDKy  and  F  EzzD  H)  KH 
G  r  Wherefore,  taking  C  K 
from  both  C  H  —  E  G C  K, 
W'hich  reprefents  the  Sum  of  the 
Motions  made  towards  the  fame 
Parts,  and  their  Difference  to¬ 
wards  contrary  ones  after  the 
Shock  5  the  Sum  of  the  Motions 
towards  the  fame  Pans  remains 
the  fame  after,  as  before  the 
Shock. 

In  Mot'on>  which  arc  accele¬ 


rated  or  retarded,  the  Impetus  iti 
each  Movement  is  to  be  efteem’d 
that  which  agrees  to  the  Degree 
of  Celerity  then  acquir’d,  Bufj 
whe’ii  a  Motion  is  made  in  a 
Curve,  that  is  to  be  accounted 
the  Line  of  Diredfion  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  in  each  Moment,  which  is 
truly  the  Tangeht  to"  the  Curve 
in  that  Point.  And  if,  when  the 
Motion,  being  either  accelerated 
or  retarded,  is  made  in  a  curve 
Line,  as  in  the  Vibrations  of  a 
Pendulum,  the  Impetus  is  to  be 
eftimated  in  each  Point,  accor¬ 
ding  to  both  the  Degree  of  Acce¬ 
leration,  and  the  Obliquity  of 
the  Tangent  there. 

With  regard  to  the  Quantities 
of  Motion,  and  the  Spaces  paffed 
over  by  moving  Bodies,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Theorems  are  demon- 
ftrated. 

1.  In  comparing  the  Motions 
of  Bodies,  If  the  Quantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter  be  the  fame,  the  Movements 
or  Quantities  of  Motion  will  al¬ 
ways  be  as  the  Velocities;  and 
vice  verfa/it  the  Moments  are  as 
the  Velocities,  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  in  the  moving  Bodies  is 
always  the  fame. 

2.  If  the  Celerities  are  equal, 
the  Moments  or  Quantities  of 
Motion  will  be  as  the  Quantities 
of  Matter  5  or,  if  the  moving 
Bodies  are  homogeneous,  as  their 
Magnitudes  :  And,  if  the  Mo¬ 
ments  are  as  the  Quantiires  of 
Matter,  the  Velocities  will  be 
equal. 

3.  In  comparing  the  Motion? 
of  any  Bodies,  the  Ratio  of  the 
Moments  is  compounded  of  the 
Ratio's  of  the  Qiiantities  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  Celeritiey. 

4.  In 
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4.  In  comparing  the  Motions 
of  any  moving  Bodies,  the  .Ratip 
of  their  Celerities  is  compounded 
of  the  Raiw  of  their  Moments  di- 
redfly,  and  of  their  Quantity  of 
Matter  reciprocally. 

5.  If  the  Celerities  of  any 
moving  Bodies  are  equal,  the 
Spaces  palled  over  will  be  di- 
re£fly  as  the  Times  in  v/hicJi  the 
Motions  are  made  ^  and  confe- 
quently,  if  the  Times  are  as  the 
Spaces,  the  Celerities  muff  be 
equal. 

6,  If  the  Times  are  equal,  the 
Spaces  palTed  through  will  be  as 

;  the  Velocities  j  and  confequenrly, 

I  if  the  Spaces  are  as  the  Veloci¬ 
ties,  the  Times  will  be  equal, 

7.  The  Dillances,  or  Lengths 
run,  are  in  a  Ratio,  compounded 
of  the  Ratio  of  the  Times  and 
Celetities  j  fo  that  the  Spaces,  or 

I  Dillances  mov’d  through,  inay 
I  be  confider’d  as  Reflangles,  un- 
\  der  the  Times  and  the  Celerities 
Wherefore,  if  the  Spaces,  or 
Dillances  run,  be  equal,  the 
I  Reblangle,  under  theCclerity  and 
Time  of  one  Moveable,  will  be 
j  equal  to  that  under  the  Celerity 
I  and  Time  of  the  other  :  And 
j  therefore,  becaufe  equal  Recl- 
j  angles,  with  unequal  Sides,  have 
^  their  Sides  reciprocally  propor- 
Itionable,  as  Celerity  is  to  Cele- 
|rity,  fo  reciprocally  fhall  Time 
I  be  to  Timej  and  confequently, 
iwhen  the  Spaces  are  equal,  the 
Times  will  be  reciprocally  as  their 
Velocities. 

8.  The  Ratio  of  the  Times  is 
always  compounded  of  the  Ratio 
the  Spaces  palTed  over  dired^ 


Jy,  and  of  the  Celerities  rect- 
procally. 

-  Thefe  two  lafl  Theorems  are 
Otherwife  thus  exprelled. 

When  the  Celerity  is  given, 
the  Space  palTed  through  will  be 
as  the  'lime,  and  the  Time  being 
given,  the  Space  as  the  Celerity‘s 
wherefore,  if  neither  be  given, 
the  Space  will  be  as  the  Celerity 
and  'Time  conjundly. 

When  .  the  Celerity  is  giv'en, 
the  Time  is  diredly  as  the  Space 
mov’d  through  j  and  the  Space 
being  given,  the  Time  is  reci¬ 
procally  as  the  Celerity  :  Where¬ 
fore,  if  neither  be  given,  the 
Time  is  as  the  Space  diredly,  and 
as  the  Celerity  reciprocally. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  all  Bodies  are  as  the 
Redangles  under  the  Velocities, 
iind  the  Quantities  of  Matter  j 
"where  the  Matter  and  Celerity  of 
Motion  being  given,  the  Moment 
or  Quantity  of  Motion  is  given  ; 
And,  if  the  Moment  and  Matter 
be  given,  the  Celerity  is  given, 
by  dividing  the  Moment  by  the 
Quantity  of  Matter.  As  for  Ex¬ 
ample  }  let  the  Quantity  of  Matter 
be  a,  the  Celerity  c,  and  the  Mo¬ 
ment  then  will  c  a~m,  and 

c  —  and  a  —  ^  Alfo,  fince 

the  Space  palled  over  is  always 
proportionable  to  th^  Redangle 
under  the  Velocity  and  the  Time  5 
[et  the  Space  be  zi5,  the  Time 
— T,  and  the  Celerity,  as  before, 
—C.  Then  will  SzizC  T,  and 

-^andr—i  And,  lince 
alfo  mzz  a  c,  m  will 

r 
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Or,  if  T  be  given,  in'==.a  S, 
Hence  alfo  may  it  be  concluded, 
that  if  two  Bodies  are  mov’d 
with  equal  Velocities,  the  Mo¬ 
ments  will  be  as  the  Qtiantities  of 
Matter  in  each  5  and,  'vue  verfa^ 
the  Quantity  of  Matter  as  the 
Moments  j  wherefore,  if  Bodies 
of  equal  Bulk  are  found  to  have 
unequal  Moments,  or  Quantities 
of  Motion,  the  Quantities  of  Mat¬ 
ter  mull  be  unequal;  and  confe- 
quently,  that,  which  hath  the  lead 
Moment,  miift  have  more  of 
Pores  or  Vacuities  interfpers’d 
than  the  other.  For  Inflance  ; 
If  two  Globes,  one  of  Lead, 
and  the  other  of  Cork,  having 
equal  Bulks,  are  mov’d  with  equal 
Swiftnefsj  fince  the  Quantity  of 
Motion  in  the  former,  or  its  Force 
to  move  other  Bodies,  will  be 
much  greater  than  in  the  latter ; 
It  is  plain  there  mull  be  many 
more  Pores  or  Vacuities  in  this, 
than  in  that. 

Motim  Perpetual,  This  hath  ex¬ 
ercis’d  the  mechanical  Wits  for 
many  Ages,  but  is  a  Contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  See 
l^ature.  Laws  of. 

Motion  Voluntary,  See  Mufeu- 
lar  Motion, 

Motrix,  See  Vis  Motrix. 

Motorit ;  the  third  Pair  of  Nerves 
which  pais  to  the  Eye  are  thus 
call’d,  from  their  Influence  upon 
its  Motions. 

MouthJThxs  is  divided,  or  made 
up  of  the  Lips,  the  Gums,  the 
Palate,  the  Uvula^  and  the  fur- 
rounding  Glands.  The  Lips  are 
made  up  of  feveral  Mufcles; 
their  Ufe  is  to  fhut  the  Mouth, 
and  to  articulate  the  Voice.  The 
Gums,  fee  under  Gingiva,  The 
Palate,  or  Root  of  the  Mouth, 
is  cover’d  with  a  pretty  thick 
Membrane^  \vhi^h  is  continuM 


to  the  Tonfils;  upon  it  there  are 
a  great  Number  of  little  Glands, 
whofe  excretory  Duffs,  piercing 
it  like  a  Sieve,  difeharge  a  Liquor 
for  the  moiftening  and  diflblving 
the  Aliments,  It  is  an  Error  to 
think  the  Palate  tafles  j  for,  by 
it,  it  is  impoflible  to  diftinguifh 
the  mofl:  acrid  Subftances.  The 
Uvula  is  a  Re-duplicature  or  Pro- 
duffion  of  the  internal  Membrane 
of  the  Mouth  ;  its  Subflance  is 
very  lax,  and  it  has  a  Number 
of  fuch  Glands  as  in  the  Palate  5 
it  is  fomewhat  long,  of  a  Conick 
Figure  5  it  hangs  from  the  Root 
of  the  Mouth,  at  the  Extremity 
of  the  Paflage  which  conies  from 
the  Nofe,  above  the  Larynx^  be¬ 
tween  the  Tonfils.  It  is  mov’d 
by  two  Pair  of  Mufcles,  the  Pte- 
ryogofiaphilinus  Ext  emus  ^  and  the 
Pteryogoftaphilinus  Internus'^  which 
fee  under  thofe  Names. 

The  Glands,  which  are  the 
Sources  of  the  Spittle,  that  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Mouth,  are 
in  great  Number;  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Parotides,  one 
on  each  Side,  fltuated  under  the 
Ear,  above  the  Majfeter  Mufcle  s 
They  are  of  the  conglomerate 
Sort,  being  made  up  of  a  great 
Number  of  fmaller  Glands,  each 
of  which  fends  out  a  fmall  ex¬ 
cretory  Duff,  and  they  all  unite^, 
and  form  one  Channel,  call’d 
DuElus  Salivalis  fuperior'^  whi(;h, 
running  oyer  the  Cheek,  pierces 
the  Buccinator,  and  opens  in  the 
Mouth,  When  the  Majjeter  afleth 
in  Maftication,  it  prefleth  the  Sa~ 
liva  into  the  Mouth.  The  MaxiU 
lares,  which  are  fitiiate  within  the 
IJnder-Jaw,  one  on  each  Side,  are 
alfo  of  the  conglomerate  Sort ;  the 
excretory  Pipes  of  their  fniall 
Qlands  upite^  and  form  twoDiufls, 

which 
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'^hlchboth  together  open  under  the 
Tip  of  the  Tongue,  on  the  Infide 
of  the  Dentes  incijiviy  where  they 
have  each  a  fmall  Papilla  at  their 
Orifice  i  when  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Tongue  or  lower  Jaw  aft,  they 
comprefs  thefe  Glands.  The  Sub- 
linguals  are  one  on  each  Side  of 
the  Tongue  j  they  have,  fome- 
times,  two  excretory  Dufts,  as 
the  former,  form’d  by  the  Union 
of  that  of  each  fmall  Gland  j  they 
run  on  each  Side  of  the  Tongue, 
near  its  Tip,  where  they  open 
into  the  Mouth,  juft  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  wftn  which  fbmetiiiies  they 
join.  Sometimes  thefe  are  want¬ 
ing,  and  'hen  each  little  Gland 
has  a  Duft,  which  opens  under 
the  Tongue  :  When  the  M^lohy-^ 
oid&us  afteth,  it  comprefles  them. 
The  TonJilU,  or  Mmonds,  are  two 
round  Glands  placed  on  the  Sides 
of  the  Bafis  ot  the  Tongue,  un- 
der  the  common  Membrane  of 
the  Fauces y  with  which  they  are 
cover’d  ;  each  of  them  hath  a 
large  oval  Smus,  which  opens  into 
the  Fames,  and  in  it  there  are  a 
great  ljumber  of  leiTer  ones, 
which  difcharge  themfelves  thro* 
the  great  Sinus,  of  a  mucous  and 
flippery  Matter,  into  the  Fauces, 
Larynx,  and  OEfophagus,  for  the 
moiftening  and  lubricating  thofe 
Parts.  When  the  Mufcles  of  the 
OEfophagus  aft,  they  comprefs  the 
TonJilU,  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
a  great  Number  of  little  Glands 
fpread  upon  the  Cheeks  and  Lips, 
call’d  GjanduU  Buccales  and  La~ 
htales,  v/hofe  excretory  Channels 
open  into  the  Mouth,  and  all  of 
them  feparate  a  Saliva  or  Spittle, 
which  conduces  to  the  Diftblution 
of  the  Aliments.  The  Tongue 
is  connefted  in  the  Mouth  to  the 
Hyoides,  and  to  the  Larynx, 
a  membranous  Ligament, 
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which  is  in  the  Middle  of  its  lower 
Side.  Sometimes  this  LigamenjE 
is  continu’d  to  the  Tip  of  the 
Tongue,  and  then  it  hindereth 
Children  from  Sucking  5  there- 
fore,  in  fuch  Cafes,  it  Ihould  be 
cut.  See  Lingua. 

Mucilaginous  Glands,  Thefe  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Joints,  and 
firft  taken  Notice  of  to  any  Pur- 
pofe  by  Dr.  Clopton  Havers,  in 
his  Qjteology,  He  faith,  there  arc 
two  Sortsj  fonie  are  fmall,  and 
in  a  Manner,  milliary  Glands,  be¬ 
ing  Glandules  placed  all  upon  the 
fame  Surface  of  the  Membranes 
which  lie  over  the  Articulations. 
The  other  Sort  are  conglome¬ 
rated,  or  many  Glandules  col- 
lefted  and  planted  one  upon 
another,  fo  as  to  make  a  Bulk, 
and  appear  conTpicuoufly  j  and 
thefe  are  confiderable  Glands.  In 
fome  of  the  Joints  there  are  fe* 
veral  of  them  j  in  others  there  is 
a  fingle  Gland.  For  the  Strufture 
of  thefe  large  Glands,  they  confift 
of  finall  Veficles,  wdiich  are  not 
gather’d  together  into  fe veral 
Lobes,  or  Bags  of  Glandules,  but 
are  difpos’d  upon  feyeral  Mem¬ 
branes  lying  ov'er  one  anotherj, 
of  which  Membranes  there  are 
feveral  in  every  one  of  thefe 
Glands,  which  appear  evidently 
in  them  who  are  hydropical.They 
have  their  Blood-Veffels  as  other 
Glands,  but  their  Veins  have  a 
particular  Texture  in  their  Courfe, 
for  retarding  the  Return  of  the 
Blood  from  the  Glands,  that  the 
mucilaginous  Liquor,  which  is 
not  feparated  v/ith  the  greateft 
Evpedirion,  may  have  Time  to  be 
feparated,  as  is  the  Contrivance 
where-ever  a  thick  Fluid  is  to  be 
fecern’d.  (  See  Animal  Secretion.) 
The  large  mucilaginous  Glands 
are  varioufly  fituatedj  fome  in  a 
U  4  Sinus 
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Smus  form’d  in  the  Joint  5  others 
ftand  near,  or  over-againft  the 
Interjftice,  between  the  articulated 
Eones  :  but,  in  general,  they  are 
fo  placed,  as  to  be  fqueez’d 
gently,  and  lightly  prefs’d  in  the 
Infie^on  or  Extenfion  of  the 
Joint,  fo  as  to  feparate  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Mucilage  proportionate  to 
the  Motion  of  the  Part,  and  the 
prefent  Occafion,  without  any 
Injury.  The  (Defign  of  all  thofe 
Glands  is  to  feparate  a  mucilagi¬ 
nous  Kind  of  Liquor,  that  ferves 
principally  to  lubricate  the  Joints, 
to  make  them  flippcry.  It  ferves 
likewife  to  preferve  the  Ends  of 
the  articulated  Bones  from  Attri-' 
tion  and  Heating.  But  all  this  it 
does  in  Conjunfflon  with  the 
medullary  Oil,  (which  fee)  with 
which  together  is  made  a  Com- 
pofition  admirably  well  fitted  for 
ihofe  Endsj  for,  the  Mucilage 
adds  to  the  Lubricity  of  the  Oil, 
and  the  Oil  preferves  the  Muci¬ 
lage  from  growing  too  thick  and 
viTcous.  The  Dodor  obferves 
the  fame  Glands  to  lie  between 
the  Mufcles  and  Tendons,  and 
fuppofes,  that  there  is  the  fame 
Mixture  of  an  oily  and  mucilagi¬ 
nous  Subftance  j  the  one  being 
that  Eat  which  is  found  between 
the  Mufcles,  and  is  fupply’d  by 
the  Glandule  Adlpof^  5  and  the 
other  being  feparared  by  the  mu¬ 
cilaginous  Glandules,  of  which 
the  common  Membrane  of  the 
"Mufcles  is  every-where  full.  This 
Mixture  in  the  Interftices  of  the 
Mufcles  lubricates  them  and  their 
Tendons,  and  preferves  them 
from  fhrinking  and  growing  rigid 
and  dry.  This  Term,  Mucilage, 
feems  to  be  made  of  Mucus, 
Slime,  and  ago,^  to  make;  the 
Thing  exprefs’d  thereby  being  of 
a  flimy  Nature, 


Mom,  fignlfies  a  certain  adual 
Cauftic,  recommended  chiefly  in 
Fits  of  the  Gout  j  though  DoUus 
would  alfo  have  it  apply’d  in  the 
Apoplexy,  Epilepfy,  Mania^  and 
convullive  Afthma.  The  Thing, 
of  itfelf,  is  no  more  than  a  dry, 
light,  downy,  vegetable  Sub-? 
ftance,  obtain’d  from  a  certain 
Plant,  not  unlike  our  common 
Mugwort,  which,  being  apply’d 
to  the  Skin,  is  there  fet  on  fire, 
and  fuffer’d  to  adl  as  a  Cauftic. 
Mich.  Bern.  Valentin  has  given 
the  Hiftory  of  Moxa,  in  a  Letter 
to  M.  Andr.  Cleier.  ’Tis  faid  to 
come  principally  from  China  and 
Japan^  and  ufually  fold  very 
dear. 

A4’^/rri?,fignifies  ftri£lly  the  Point 
of  a  Spear  j  and  therefore,  figu¬ 
ratively, 

Mucro  Cordis,  is  the  pointed 
End  of  the  Heart-  And, 

Mucronata  Cartilago,  and 

Mucronatum  Os,  is  the  fame  as 
the  Cartilago  Enjiformis,  (which 
fee)  becaufe  it  ends  in  a  Point. 

Mucus,  is  moft  properly  us’d 
for  that  which  flows  from  the 
papillary  ProcefTes,  through  the 
Os  Cribriforme  into  the  Noftrils  j 
but  it  is  alfo  us’d  for  any  flimy 
Liquor  or  Moifture,  as  that  which 
daubs  over,  and  guards  the  Bow¬ 
els,  and  all  the  chief  PalTages  in 
the  Body  :  And  it  is  feparated  by 
the  mucilaginous  Glands,  which 
fee  above. 

Mugitus,  ftriftly  is  the  Lowing 
of  Cattle,  but  by  fome  phyficai 
Authors,  and  particularly  Bellini, 
is  us’d  to  exprefs  that  inarticulate 
Sound  of  the  Voice  which  Per- 
fons  utter  in  Apoplexies,  and 
fuch  like  Diftempers. 

Muliehria,  of,  or  belonging  to 
Women,  is  fometimes  us’d  to 

fig. 
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fignify  the  Pi-lYities,  or  To  much 
as  is  call’d 

Mul/um,  or  Mulfe,  is  a  Liquor 
made  with  Honey  and  Water,  as 

drome  1. 

Multangular,  from  multus , 
many,  and  Angulus,  a  Corner  ; 
is  any  Figure  or  Body,  which 
has  many  Angles,  or  pointed 
Corners. 

Mundlfy,  and, 

Mundtfication,  from  mundus, 
clean,  and  facio,  to  make  5  fig- 
nifies  the  cleanfing  any  Body,  as 
from  Drofs,  or  Matter  of  infe¬ 
rior  Account  to  what  is  to  be 
cleans’d. 

Muriatich^  is  whatfoever  par¬ 
takes  of  the  Tafte,  or  Nature  of 
Brine,  or  any  fuch  like  Pickles, 
from  Muria,  Brine  or  Pickle. 

Mujdc,  A  Mufcle  is  a  Bundle 
of  thin  and  parallel  Plates  of 
flefhy  Threads  or  Fibres,  inclos’d 
by  one  common  Membrane.  All 
the  Fibres  of  the  fame  Flare  are 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  ty’d 
together  at  extremely  little  Di- 
ftances  by  Qiort  and  tranrverfe 
fibres.  The  fiefhy  Fibres  are 
compos’d  of  other  fmaller  Fibres, 
inclos’d  likewife  by  a  common 
Membrane.  Each  lefier  Fibre 
confifts  of  very  fmall  Veficles,  or 
Bladders,  into  which  we  fuppofe 
the  Nerves,Veins,  and  Arteries  to 
open  5  for,  every  Mufcle  receives 
Branches  of  all  thofe  VelTcls, 
which  mult  be  diftributed  to  every 
Fibre.  The  two  Ends  of  each 
i  Mufcle,  or  the  Extremities  of  the 
;  Fibres,  are,  in  the  Limbs  of  Ani- 
1  mals,  fatten’d  to  two  Bones,  the 
I  one  moveable,  the  other  fix’d  j 
!  and  therefore,  when  the  Mufcles 
j  contract,  they  draw  the  moveable 
'  Bone  according  to  the  Direftion 
I  of  their  Fibres.  When  the  Mufcles 


contrad  In  Length,  they  fwell  in 
Thicknefs,  as  may  be  perceiv'd 
by  laying  the  Hand  upon  the 
Majfeter,  a  Muicle  of  the  lower 
Jaw,  and  prefiing  the  Grinders 
together  :  But  this  Power  of  con- 
trading  or  fwclling  is  lott,  when 
either  the  Artery,  or  Nerve  of  the 
Mufcle  is  cut  or  ty’d  5  and  there¬ 
fore,  we  conclude,  that  the  Con¬ 
traction,  Swelling,  or  Motion  of 
the  Mufcles,  is  perform’d  by  the 
Blood  and  animal  Spirits  diftend- 
ing  the  V eficles,  or  Cavities  of  the 
Fibres,  This  Diftenfion  of  the 
Veficles  of  the  Fibres  mutt  be, 
either  by  their  being  fill’d  with 
a  greater  Quantity  of  Blood  and 
animal  Spirits,  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  Contradion,  or  the  Blood 
and  Spirits  mixing  mutt  rarefy, 
and  fill  up  a  greater  Space. 

That  the  Veficles  of  the  Fibres 
are  not  dittended  purely  by  the 
Qiiantity  of  Blood  and  Spirits, 
Will  appear,  if  we  confider,  that 
Were  the  Veficles  dittended  only 
by  the  Qiiantity  of  Fluids  con¬ 
tain’d  in  them.  Nature  (whofe 
Operations  are  always  the  mott: 
fimple)  had  only  us’d  one  Fluids, 
and  not  two  j  for,  in  the  Works 
of  Nature  we  no-where  find  two 
necefiary  Caufes  where  one  could 
have  produced  the  fame  Effed  s 
Now,  how  fmall  foever  we  fup- 
pofe  the  Quantity  of  Fluid  brought 
by  the  Nerves  to  the  Mufcles, 
that  alone  might  have  contraded 
the  Fibres,  ( if  a  Quantity  only  oF 
a  Fluid  hhd  been  requifite)  by  di- 
minilhing  the  Diameters  of  the 
Cavities  or  Veficles  of  the  Fibres, 
as  will  appear  by  what  follows. 
And,  as  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Reafon,  why  the  Spirits  alone  do 
not  diitend  the  Veficles,  is  not 
that  there  is  not  it  futticient  Quan- 
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tity  for  thatPurpofe  ;  fo  it  will  like* 
wife  appear,  that  if  there  had  not 
been  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the 
nervous  Fluid,  yet  the  Quantity 
of  Blood  could  have  given  no 
Afliftance  in  the  Diftenfion  of  the 
Vehicles :  For,  if  the  Veficles 
contain  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Blood,  when  the  Mufcles  contrail:, 
than  they  do,  when  the  Mufcles 
are  relax’d,  this  Augmentation 
muiT.  proceed,  either  from  the 
Biood^s  being  flopp’d  in  the  Vein, 
or  it  mufl  move  fuddenly  with  a 
greater  Velocity  through  the  Ar¬ 
tery  into  the  Cavities  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres.  If  the  Blood  is  flopp’d  in 
the  Vein,  it  mufl  be  by  the  Con- 
tra(flion  of  its  Coats,  or  by  fome 
external  PrefTure  upon  them.  If, 
by  the  Contradion  of  the  Fibres 
which  compofe  the  Coats  of  the 
Vein,  the'  fame  Difficulty  remains 
to  be  explain’d  j  for,  whatever  is 
the  Caufe  of  the  Contradion  of 
the  Fibres  of  a  Vein,  will  likewife 
ferve  to  contrad  the  Fibres  of  a 
Mufcle.  It  the  Blood  is  flopp’d 
in  the  Veins,  by  a  Prefllire  upon 
their  Coats,  it  mufl  be  by  the 
dwelling  of  the  Artery  or  mufcii- 
lar  Fibres.  If  the  Artery  fwells, 
and  prefTes  on  the  Vein,  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood  mufl  be  en¬ 
tirely  flopp’dj  for,  that  Prelfure 
will  conftantly  increafe,  the  Blood 
being  ftill  accumulated  in  the  Ar¬ 
tery  j  and  therefore,  it  will  for 
ever  hinder  all  PafTage  through 
the  Vein.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the 
Blood,  moving  fometimes  with  a 
greater  Velocity  through  the  Ar¬ 
tery  into  the  Cells  or  Veficles  of 
the  Fibres,  will  diflend  them  j 
this  greater  Velocity  mufl  proceed 
from  the  Force  of  the  Heart, 
from  which  alone  the  Blood  de- 
ifives  all  its  Motion.  NoW;^  if  the 


Heart  ads  with  a  greater  Force, 
it  will  increafe  the  Velocity  of  the 
Blood  univerfally  throughout  the 
whole  Body,  and  each  Mufcle  and 
its  Antagonifl  will  be  thereby  e- 
qually  contraded,  and  confe- 
quently,  neither  will  contrad. 
And  therefore,  fince  both  the 
Blood  and  Fluid  of  the  Nerves 
are  necefTary  to  the  Contradion 
of  the  Mufcles,  and  feeing  the 
Contradion  is  not  perform’d  by 
the  Quantity  of  thefe  Fluids,  it 
remains  only,  that,  by  their  Mix¬ 
ture,  they  rarefy,  and  diflend  tlie 
Veficles. 

Now,  for  the  explaining  of  this 
Rarefadion  of  the  Blood  and  Spi¬ 
rits  in  the  Veficles  of  the  mufeu- 
lar  Fibres,  let  us  fuppofe  a  fmall 
Globule  of  Air  between  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  a  Fluid,  and,  that  the 
Particles  have  a  flrong  attradive,  , 
Force,  by  which  they  endeavour 
to  come  together  j  they,  preffing 
every  Way  equally  on  the  Glo¬ 
bule  of  the  Air,  will  hinder  it 
from  efcaping  any  Way  from 
between  them  5  but  the  Force  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  come 
together,  being  prodigioufly  great¬ 
er  than  the  Force  of  their  Gra¬ 
vity,  they  will,  by  this  Force, 
produce  a  very  confiderable  Con- 
denfation  of  the  Globule  of  Air 
that  lies  between  them  :  and  the 
Force  of  Elaflicity  being  pro¬ 
portional  always  to  its  Conden- 
fation,  the  force  by  which  this 
airy  Globule  v;ill  endeavour  to 
expand  itfeif,  will  likewife  be 
vaflly  great;  and  confequently, 
if,  by  any  Means,  this  of 

the  Particles  of  the  Fluid,  to  come 
together,  fhould  be  taken  of^ 
the  Air  between  them  would  ex¬ 
pand  itfelf  with  a  very  confide¬ 
rable  Force.  Now,  if,  upon  the 
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mixing  of  another  Pluid,  the  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fiift  Fluid  fhould  be 
more  ftrongly  attraded  to  the 
Particles  of  this  other  Fluid,  than 
they  were  before  to  one  another, 
then  would  their  Nifus  to  one 
another  ceafe,  and  they  would 
give  the  Globule  of  Air  that  is 
between  them  Liberty  immedi¬ 
ately  to  expand  itfelf,  and  the 
whole  Fluid  would  take  up  a 
greater  Space  than  it  did  before. 
But,  when  the  Particles  of  the 
two  Fluids  come  to  be  united 
together,  they  will  again  in- 
•clofe  the  Globule  of  Air  that  lies 
between  them,  and,  by  their 
mutual  Attradion,  foon  bring  it 
to  its  former  State  of  Condenfa- 
tion. 

Now,  that  the  Blood  contains 
;  a  great  Number  of  Globules  of 
Air,  is  evident,  from  the  Quan- 
i  tity  it  yields  in  the  Air-Pump : 
I  and,  that  the  Particles  of  the 
Llood  have  a  ftrong  attradive 
Force,  is  likewife  plain,  from 
what  has  been  faid  in  feveral 
Places.  By  this  Attradlon  of  the 
(  Particles,  the  Globules  of  the 
(  Blood  are  form'd  5  and,  in  view¬ 
ing  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
with  a  Microfcope,  it  may  be 
i  obferv’d,  that  where  the  Diame- 
I  ter  of  the  Canal  has  been  lefs 
i  than  the  Diameter  of  a  Globule 
I  of  Blood,  the  Globule  would  be 
prefs’d  into  a  fpheroidicai  Form  5 
but,  when  it  came  into  a  wider 
Part  oTthe  Canal  again,  it  would 
immediately  re-aiTume  its  former 
Figure  :  which  is  probably  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  fmaller  Globule  of  Air 
inclos’d  within,  and  expanding 
itfelf  equally  every  Way,  when 
the  Sides  of  its  circumambient 
Shell  of  Blood  are  not  longer 
prefs’d  by  the  Sides  the  Ca- 
!  naL  * 

i  • 


Thefe  Globulas  of  Blood  con¬ 
tinually  circulating  through  the 
Veficles  of  the  Fibres  ( whicb 
are,  probably,  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  only  one  Globule  at  a 
Time)  meet  with  the  animal  Spi¬ 
rits,  which  drop  from  the  Nerves. 
Now,  the  Minutenefs  of  the 
Glands  of  the  Brain,  and  the 
Smallnefs  of  the  Fibres  of  the 
Nerves,  plainly  fliew,  that  the 
animal  Spirits  are  a  Fluid,  con¬ 
fining  of  the  fmalleft  Particles  of 
any  in  the  Body  j  and  therefore, 
their  attradive  Force  muff  be  the 
greateft  of  all  the  Particles  ia 
the  Blood,  as  is  evident,  front 
what  Sir  Jfaac  Nezvton  has  calcu¬ 
lated  about  the  Rays  of  Light: 
and  confequeiuly,  the  animal 
Spirits  meeting  with  the  Globules 
of  the  Blood  in  the  Veficles  of 
the  Fibres,  and  furrounding  them* 
muft  attrad  the  Particles  of  which 
they  are  compos’d,  more  flrongly 
than  they  do  another  5  and  con- 
fequently,  therefore,  their  N'tfm 
to  one  another  ceafing,  the  con¬ 
dens’d  Globule  of  Air  will  ex¬ 
pand  itfelf  with  a  very  confide- 
rable  Force,  whereby  each  Ve- 
fide  of  the  Fibre  will  be  diftend- 
cd,  and  confequently,  the  Fibre 
fhorten’d,  u  e.  the  whole  Mufde 
will  be  contraded.  Bur,  when 
the  Particles  of  the  Globule  of 
Blood  are  mix’d  with  the  ner¬ 
vous  Fluid,  they  will  both  tof^e- 
ther  inclofe  the  Globule  of  Air 
again,  and  comprefs  it  into  as 
fmall  a  Space  as  it  was  before  5 
and  thus  the  Contradion  of  the 
Mufde  muft  immediately  ceafe, 
uiilefs  frefti  Blood  and  Spirits,  ftill 
fucceeding  one  another,  continue 
the  Inflation  of  the  Veficles.  But, 
when  a  Mufde  has  been  ftrongly 
contrade4  fome  Time,  the 
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C)uantity  of  Spirits  /pent  bein^^ 
more  than  can  be  fecern’d  in  the 
iaoie  Space  of  Time  by  the  Glands 
which-  fijpply  its  Nerves,  the  In- 
Nation,  of  the  Veficles  miifl  fall 

_  I  ?  f 


and  the  Mufcle  grow  feeble  and 


the  Weight  would  rife,  would  be 
proportional  to  the  Number  of 
Bladders^  or,  which  is  the  fame 

llhingj  to  the  Length  of  the 
String. 

O 


weak  5  whereas,  the  tonick  Mo¬ 
rton  of  the  Mufcles,  beint’-  per- 
lo-rm’d  by  the  Spirits  protruded 
only  by  the  Qiiantity  laif  fe- 
cern’d  in  the  Glands,  will  con- 
fantly  continue  without  any 
W  ear  in  efs. 

After  this  Manner  the  Veficles 
may  be  conceiv’d  to  be  diiiend- 
cd  without  any  Ebullition  or 
iCervefcence,  and  their  Diften- 
fion  to  ceafe,  without  any  Pre¬ 
cipitation,  or  flying  off  of  the 
aerial  Globules  through  the  Pores 
of  tlie  Mufcle s» 

Lut,  let  us  next  come  to  fhew 
the  Media  nifm  of  the  Fibres,  or 
flow  excellently  and  wifely  they 
ai  e  contriv’d  for  Contraffion.  It 
is  a  known  Experiment,  that  a 
Bladder,  when  it  is  blown  up, 
and  diftended,  as  to  its  Capacity^ 
Imt  contraded,  as  to  its  Lenoth 
will,  by  the  force  of  Cojitradi- 
on,  raife  a  Weight  to  fome  de- 
termin  d  Height.  And,  if  two 
Bladders  ^  Join’d  together,  and 
communicating  with  one  ano- 
ther,  were  blowm  up,  tbeWeiaht 
Would  be  rais  d  by  Inflation  twice 
me  Space  that  one  alone  would 
do  u  5  becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  that 
both  Bladders  contrad  equally, 
and  conrequently,  the  Contraclion 
of  both  together  will  be  double 
me  Contradion  of  either.  Three 
Bladders  thus  Join’d,  and  diflend. 
ed,  whl  raife  the  Weight  to  triple 
the  Height,  and  four  to  qua- 
druple  ;  fo  that,  if  there  were  a 
String  of  Bladders  Join’d  tocre- 
fher,  of  equal  Bulk,  and  like^i. 
g^'^s,  the  Space,  through  which 


Each  Fibre  of  a  Mufcle,  con- 
lifting  of  a  Multitude  of  fmall 
Veficles,  refembles  a  String  of 
Bladdersj  and  therefore,  the  Con- 
tradion  of  the  Mufcle  is  always 
proportron'al  to  the  Length  of  its 
Fibres,  And,  feeing  the  greateft 
Contradion  of  the  Fibres  is  al¬ 
ways  lefs  than  -5-  of  their  Length, 
(as  fhall  hereafter  be  demon- 
ftrated )  there  was  a  Neceflity 
that  the  Infertions  of  the  Mufcles 
ftiOLild  be  near  to  the  Joints,  not 
only  to  increafe  the  Velocity  of 
the  Parts  mov’d,  but  likewife, 
that  might  defcribe  the  greater 
Arches  round  the  Centres  of 
their  Motion.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  thofe  Parts,  which  defcribe 
the  greateft  Arches,  are  mov’d 
by  the  longed:  Mufcle  j  as  the 
Hand  round  the  Elbow,  which 
is  bent  by  the  Biceps  arifing  from 
the  Scapula  5  and  the  Foot  round 
the  Knee>  which  is  bent  by  the 
Mufcles,  whofe  Originations  are 
as  far  diftant  as  the  Ifch'mm.  If 
thefe  Joints  had  been  mov’d  by 
fnort  Mufcles,  inferted  at  each 
End  into  the  Extremities  of  the 
articulated  Bones,  the  Arm  and 
-Leg  had  mov’d  but  a  little  Way, 
and  the  Arches,  the  Hand  and 
foot  had  defcrib’d  about  thefe 
Joints,  had  been  to  the  Arches 
they  defcribe  now,  as  the  Length 
of  the  fhort  Mufcles  had  been  to 
the  Length  of  the  Mufcles  they 
have  now.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  Joints  have  but  a  fmall 
Motion,  there  the  Mufcles  arc 
fhort.  Thus  we  find,  that  the 
Fingers  are  pull’d  fide-W’^ays  by 
the  Intsrojfei',  the  Thigh  is  drawn 

out« 
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outwards,  and  obliquely,  by  the 
(^adragemini  and  Ohturatoresy 
which  are  all  fhort  Mufcles  j  and 
moft  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Ver~ 
tebrJL  run  between  one  Vertebra 
and  the  next.  From  hence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Originations  and 
Infertions  of  the  Muicles  are  eve¬ 
ry- where  the  beft  that  could  be 
contriv’d. 

The  Veficles,  of  which  the  Fi¬ 
bres  confift,  are  extremely  fmall: 
For,  though  one  large  Bladder 
may  raife  a  Weight  as  high  as 
feveral  fmall  ones;  yet,  the 
Qiiantity  of  elaftick  Fluid  us’d  in 
the  Inflation,  together  with  the 
Swelling  of  the  large  Bladder, 
will  be  much  greater,  th^n  when 
I  a  Weight  is  rais’d  by  a  String  of 
fmall  ones.  For,  fuppofe  two 
Bladders  of  fimilar  Figures,  but 
the  Diameter  of  the  one  triple 
to  the  Diameter  of  the  other, 
then  will  the  one  require  twenty- 
feven  Times  the  Qiiantity  of  e- 
laftlck  Fluid  to  expand  it  that  the 
other  does,  and  it  v/ill  fwell  to 
twenty-feven  Times  the  Space ; 
and  yet,  three  of  the  leffer  Blad- 
.  ciers  join’d  together  will  raife  the 
I  Weiuht  to  the  fame  Height  that 
I  the  bigger  one  does,  but  with 
!  nine  Times  lefs  Expence  of  e- 
I  laBick  Fluid,  and  they  will  take 
i  up  but  one  ninth  Part  of  the 
|:  Space.  By  diminifhing ,  there- 
'■  fore,  the  Bignefs  of  the  Veficles, 
and  increafing  their  Number,  the 
i  Force  requir’d  to  diftend  tlie  Ve- 
;  ficles”,  and  the  Diftenfion  itfelf, 
j[  may  be  dimlnifli’d  in  any  given 
Proportion,  and  come  at  lafl;  to 
be  infenfible.  Suppofe  a  Bladder 
of  a  determin’d  Bignefs  can  raife 
a  Weight  a  Foot,  an  hundred 
Bladders,  w^hofe  Diameters  are 
each  yU-  Part  of  the  former, 
;  being  blown  up,  will  raife  the 


Weight  to  the  fame  Height ;  but^ 
the  Force  of  Inflation,  and  the 
Swelling  of  all  put  together,  will 
be  ten  thuufand  Times  lefs'  thaa 
in  the  large  one. 

If  a  W  eight  of  a  determin’d 
Bignefs  can  be  rais’d  to  a  certain 
Height  by  one  Bladder,  or  one 
String  of  Bladders,  to  which  the 
Weight  is  ty’d,  twice  that  Weight 
may  be  rais’d  by  two  fuch  Blad¬ 
ders,  or  Strings  of  Bladders,  and 
triple  that  Weight  by  three  fucla 
Strings  :  and  confequently,  th-e 
Weight  a  Mufcle  can  raife  will  be 
always  as  the  Number  of  its  Fi¬ 
bres,  that  is,  as  its  Thicknefs, 
fuppofing  the  Diflenfion  of  the 
Veficles  equal.  And  the  abfolute 
Strength  of  one  Mufcle  is,  to  the 
abfolute  Strength  of  another,  as 
their  Bulks, 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that,  in 
determining  both  the  Contrac¬ 
tion,  and  Strength  of  a  Mufcle, 
no  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
Tendons;  becaufe,  in  them  we 
obferve  no  Inflation,  and  we 
find  Nature  no-where  making 
life  of  a  Tendon,  but  where  ei¬ 
ther  there  was  not  Room  for  the 
Infertion  of  fo  many  fiefliy  Fi¬ 
bres,  or  where  it  was  neceflliry 
the  Mufcle  fliould  draw  from  fuch 
a  Point, 

In  the  next  Place,  let  us  de- 
teimine  the  Force  of  the  elaflick 
Fluid  neceilary  to  diftend  the  Ve-, 
ficles,  fo  as  to  raife  to  a  de- 
termiii’dHelght  any  given  Weight, 
But,  before  this  can  be  done,  the 
Figure  that  each  Veficle  v/il!  be 
form’d  into,  by  the  Force  of  the 
elaft'ck  Fluid  diltending  ir,  muft: 
be  found  out  :  and  therefore,  let 
us  conceive  each  Veficle  to  con- 
fift  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
Threads,  whofe  Ends  are  faften’d 
by  tianfveiTe  Ligaments  ;  and 
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from  hence  it  follows,  that,  if  a  the  Angle  C  AG  ov  C  A  E  U 
diftended  Veficie  were  cut  with  equal  to  a  right  Angle —to  CAR 
a  Plane  through  its  Axis,  the  C  R,  and  therefore,  the  Angle 

Curve  of  the  Se(5lion  will  be  the  A  C  R~G  AR^  or  E  A  R—E B  R 
fame  with  that  of  a  Thread,  £  R  j  and  therefore,  the  Arch 
ivhofe  two  Ends  are  faften’d,  and  E  or  EB  is  the  Meafure  of  the 
the  whole  prefs’d  by  an  elaftick  Angle  EAR  or  EBR,  and  the 
Tluid.  And  becaufe,  elaftick  Flu-  Space  through  which  the  lleftft- 
ids  endeavour  to  expand  them-  ance  Z  is  rais’d  equal  to  the  Difte-^ 
felves  every  Way,  and  all  Fluids  rence  betw'een  the  Arch  A  E  B 


prefs  perpendicularly  upon  each 
Obftacle,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Thread  muft  be  every-where  e- 
qually  and  perpendicularly  pref- 
fed;  and  therefore,  its  Fleftion, 
or  Curvature,  muft  be  every¬ 
where  equal  and  fimilar,  and 
confequently,  the  Thread  muft 
be  form’d  into  a  circular  Arch. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  whole 
Secretion  of  the  Veftcle  conftfts 
of  two  equal  and  fimilar  Arches, 
whofe  common  Subtenfe  is  the 
Axis  of  the  VeficIe.  Suppofe 
now  A  E  B  and  A  D  B  to  be  the 
two  circular  Arches,  C  the  Centre 


of  the  Arch  A  E  B,  AG  and 
B  F  Tangents  in  the  Points  A  and 
i>,  the  ileftftance  to  be  rais’d  3 


and  its  Chord  ARB,  or  equal  to 
twice  the  Difference  of  the  Arch 
A  E  and  its  Sine  A  Rj  which 
having  the  Arch  - A  E,  or  the 
Angle  EAR  given  in  Degrees 
and  Minutes,  may  be  eafily  cal¬ 
culated.  Put,  to  do  this,  the 
Length  of  the  Radius  A  C  muft; 
be  determin’d  in  fuch  Parts, 
whereof  100000  make  up  the 
Arch  A  E,  which  is  done  thus  i 
The  Degrees  of  a  circular  Arch^ 
whofe  Length  is  equal  to  the  Ra¬ 
dius  of  the  Circle,  is  57'='  2^^  5 
and  therefore,  the  Degrees  in  the 
Arch  A  E  is  to  57*^  295,  the 
Length  of  the  Radius  exprefs’d 
in  Degrees,  as  100000,  the  Parts 
of  which  the  Arch  A  E  conftfts, 
to  the  Radius  exprefs’d  in  the 
fame  Parts,  which  will,  therefore, 
be  given.  And  again,  as  the  Ta¬ 
bular  Radius  is  to  the  Tabular 
Sine  of  the  Arch  A  E,  fo  is  the 
Radius  A  C  (already  found  )  to 
the  Sine  A  R,  which  will  likewife 
be  found.  This  being  fubftra^fed 
from  A  E,  and  the  Remainder 
doubled,  is  the  Elevation  of  the 
Weight  Z. 

Thus,  for  Inftance,  fuppofe  the  . 
Arch  A  Ey  or  the  Angle  E  B  R, 
to  be  30  Minutes,  fay  as  30',  or 
half  a  Degree,  that  is  is  to 
57'"  29  5*  fo  is  100000,  the  Length 
of  the  Arch  A  E,  to  the  Length 
of  the  Radius  A  C,  which  will  be' 
found  to  be  11459000,  And  a- 
gain,  as  iocooq  is  to  872,  the 

Sine 
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Sine  of  30',  fo  is  114^9000  to 
A  R,  which  is,  therefore,  99906  i 
which,  fubftrafted  from  A  and 
the  Remainder  doubled,  gives 
186,  the  Sublevation  of  theVV^eight 
Zt  in  fuch  Parts  whereof  A  E  is 
100000. 

The  Tendon  of  the  Pibre,  or 
Torce  wherewith  it  is  ftretch’d  by 
the  Refiftance  Z,  may  be  thus 
determin’d  :  The  Tendon  of  the 
Tibre,  or  the  Force  fuftaining  the 
Weight  in  the  Point  B,  is  the 
fame,  as  if  the  Weight  Z  were 
fufpended  by  two  Threads  touch¬ 
ing  the  Arches  in  the  Point  B  5 
and,  in  that  Cafe,  the  Tendon 
ofthe  Thread  R  F  is  to  theWeight 
Z  as  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  F  B  R, 
or  E  B  R,  is  to  the  Sine  of  the 
Angle  F  B  H,  or  EBD-,  and 
confequently,  the  Tendon,  or 
Tirmnefs  of  the  Thread  will  be 

Z  X  Sine  E  B  R 
■  ■  • 

sine  E  B  D, 


Now,  call  the  abfolute  Force 
of  Expandon  that  the  elaftick 
Fluid  muft  have,  to  raife  a  given 
Weight  to  a  dctermin  d  Height,. 
n  5  the  Preffure  on  any  Part  of  the 
Thread  will  be  as  the  Force  of 
Expandon  of  the  Fluid,  and  the 
Portion  conjundly:  For,  if  the 
the  Portions  of  the  Thread  be 
taken  equal,  the  PrelTures  on  them 
will  be  as  the  Force  of  Expandon, 
or  the  Elafticity,  And,  if  the 
Force  of  Expandon  be  the  fame, 
the  PrelTure  is  as  the  Portions  on 
which  it  predes ;  and  therefore, 
univerfally  it  is  as  the  Force 
of  Expandon  and  the  Portion 
jointly,  or  as  the  Produd  of  the 
two. 

Let  A  B  reprefent  the  circular 
Thread,  R  ^  an  indednite  fmali 
Portion  of  the  fame,  and  the  Pref’ 
dire  on  B  h  will  be  n  x  B 
which  fuppofe  equal  to  BH:  The 
PrefTure  R  H  can  be  refolv’d  into 
two  Forces,  one  whereof  is  a® 


D  H  afting  horisJontally,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Direffion  DH-,  and 
the  otljer  as  R  D  ading  vertical¬ 


ly,  or,  according  to  the  vertical 
Diredion  RDj  and,  becaufe  of 
the  equi-angular  Triangles  GBb 

and 
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and  J5  D  H.  BGi  T>Hii  Bhi 

B  H :  :  B  ^  ;  w  X  ^  ^  :  I  :  ) 

iiGb-.  -D  -B  5  therefore  D  H:=zn 
B  G,  and  B  D-n  G  ^  5  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  Sum  of  ail  the  horizon¬ 
tal  Forces  will  be  equal  to  n  mul- 
tiply’d  by  all  the  B  G^s,  that  is, 
n  multiply ’d  by  BF^nx  B  F, 
and  the  Sum  of  all  the  vertical 
forces  is  equal  to  n  multiply  d  by 
all  the  G  b^s,  that  is,  n  A  F. 
Now,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Teh- 


flon  of  the  Fibre,  in  the  Points  A 
and  B,  is  the  fame  with  the  Ten¬ 
don  of  two  Threads,  Tangents  in 
the  Points  A  and  B  (where  they 
are  fuppos’d  to  be  fatten’d)  that 
are  drawn  at  their  Point  of  Con- 
courfe  i,  by  all  the  horizontal 
Forces,  according  to  the  Diredfion 
IL,  and  by  all  the  vertical  Forces, 
according  to  the  Diredion  i  F  ; 
and  therefore,  to  determine  the 
Tenflon  of  the  Fibre,  the  Tendon 


of  the  Threads  that  are  pull’d  at 
the  Point  I  by  a  Force  n  F  B  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Diredion  I  L,  and 
by  a  Force  n  F  A  mutt  be  de¬ 
termin’d  according  to  the  Di- 
redion  I K.  Take  I  Lzi:nFB  and 
L  N  perpendicular  to  it  "iz.  n  F  A 
and  the  two  Forces  IL  and  LN 
will  be  equipollent  to  a  third 
Force,  as  I  N,  ading  according 
to  the  Diredion  JNi,  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  Threads  will  be  ttretch’d 
to  the  fame  Degree  by  the  Force 
IN,  that  they  would  be  by  the 
two  Forces  /  L  and  L  N :  and 
becaufe  I  L  {  n  B  F  )  i  L  N 
{n  F  A)  :  :  B  F  :  FA,  and  the 
Angles  at  L  and  F  equal  (by  the 


6th  of  the  6th)  the  Triangles  B  FA 
and  ILN  will  be  equi-angular, 
and  the  Side  IN  will  be  equal  to 
nB  A,  and  the  Angle  FA  B  =3 
LNIz=:{hy29.i.)A  10',  add  the 
Angle  1  AO  to  both,  and  the  right 
Angle  FAl  will  be  equal  to  A  lO 
— (32.  !•)  AOC.  And 
therefore,  becaufe  A1 — 'fB,  and 
the  Angles  at  A  and  B  equal,  the 
Angle  A  1  O  mutt  be  rrn  BIO, 
and  A  O  zzzO  B  j  the  Line,  there¬ 
fore,  NO  cutting  the  Line  AB 
equally,  and  at  right  Angles, 
mutt  pafs  through  the  Centre. 
Through  N  draw  N  K  parallel  to 
B  /,  meeting  with  A  I  produced 
in  the  Point  K,  then  the  Forces 

by 
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by  which  the  Threads  are  ftretch’d  tend  the  ^ibre  JEB  D  to  a  com- 
will  be  as  IK,  and  N  K,  the  pleat  Circle  ^  for,  in  that  Cafe, 
Angle  K  I  N'~A  lO'.-rzF  A  B  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  E  B  D  beino^ 
B  I  O  :=r.  1  N  K.  Jhe  Triangle,  nothing,  r  x  She  E  B  £>'  nothing^ 
therefore,  KIN  is  an  Ifofceles  and  therefore,  Z  will  b^  to  aS 
Triangle,  and  equi-angular  to  the  nothing  to  fomethinf^  or  as  a 
Triangle  ABC,  and  S  :  ^  C  :  :  Finite  to  an  Infinite. 

N  I :  I K  :  i  n  A  B  ‘  n  A  C  j  3nd  The  greateft  Contra<fi:ion  of  the 
therefore,  I  K^  or  K  N  will  be  Fibre,  that  can  be,  muft  always 
equal  to  n  x  A  C,  that  is,  the  be  lefs  than  72728  of  fuch  Part^ 
Porces,  by  which  the  Threads  are  whereof  the  Arch  A  Eh  loooodj 
ftretch’d,  will  be  equal  to  the  for,  if  the  Threads  were  extended 
Radius  of  the  Circle  inultiply’d  into  compleat  Circles,  the  Co'n- 
hym  tradion  would  be  only  of 

Hence  the  Tenflon  of  the  Fibre  A  E,  which  it  can  never  amve""  toj 
in  the  Points  A  and  B,  and  fo  in  therefore,  the  Contraftion  muft 
I  all  other  of  its  Parts,  is  the  fame,  be  always  lefs  than  ~  of  the 

and  equal  to  the  abfolute  Force  Length  of  the  Fibre.  *It  is  alfo 

I  of  Elafticity  multiply’d  into  the  plain,  that  when  the  Anoje 
Radius  of  the  Circle  :  but,  the  is  fmall,  the  Force  of  Elafticity 
Tenfion  of  the  Fibre  was  found  bears  biit  a  fmaill  Proportion  to 
before  to  be  Zx  5/';2c  £5/1  the  Refiftance  :  For  Example, 

;  - - ; - there-  when  the  Angle  E  B  Pi  is  biit  30'* 

I  EBD>  the  Radius,  or  t  multiply’d  into 

!  fore,  if  we  call  the  Radius  f,  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  E  B  D  the 

Z  X  Sine  E  B  R  Sine  of  one  Degree,  is  to  the  Sine 

I  »  r  — - - - and  ntz::  of  the  Angle  ebR  the  Sine  of 

Sme  eBD  5o'  as  Z  to  that  is,  rxij4^- 

Z  X  Sine  eBR  B72:  i  Z  in,  that  is,  Z  :  »  :  : 

and  ntn*  •  and  rx  1 1459000  x  7745  ;  872  :  ; 

r  X  Sine  EBD  ^9995955ooo  :  872  ::  2293 1 141  : 

Sine  EBD  will  have  the  fame  J,  and  confequently,  a  fmall  De- 
Proportion  to  the  Sine  £5  ft  as  Z  gree  of  Elafticity  will  produce  a 
to  N,  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  no  prodigious  Energy  in  the  Mufeles, 
finite  Force  of  Elafticity  can  ex- 


A  Table  of  the  Muscles,  from  Dr.  Ke^. 


They  pull  the  Skin  of  the  Fore¬ 
head  upwards. 

They  pull  the  Skin  of  the  Hind- 
head  upwards. 

(  R  diftends  the  Tyfnj>amni» 


I  '■^Kontales, 

I  Occiphales, 

I  'Attollens  , 

i  DeprimemS 
Internm  MalkoU, 
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Externm  Malleoli, 
Obliquus  Malleoli, 

Muf cuius  Stapidis,  _ 
Corrugator  SupercHl'u  ^ 
Le5im  Palpebra  Superioris^ 
Orbkulans  Palpebrarum, 
Attollens  “i 

Kocuhmm. 

Abductor  I 
AdduClor  -» 
obliquus  Major, 

Obliquus  Minor, 


'AttoUens 
Dtlatans 
Deprimens 
Incijivus, 
Triangularis, 


Nares* 


Caninus, 

Elevator  Labii  Inferiorh, 
^adratus. 

Zygomaticus, 


Orbicularis, 

^Buccinator, 


Temporalis,  7 
Majfater,  3 
Tterigoie&us  Internus', 
Pterigoid&us  Externus^ 
(^adratus, 

Digafiricus, 

Veriflaphilmus  Internus, 
Perifiaphilinus  Externus^ 
Styloglojfus, 

Cenioglojfus, 

Ceratoglojfus, 

Geniohyoid &US, 

Sternohyoidausg 

JAylohyoidaus, 

Coracohyoid&usj 

StylohyoidAUs, 

StylopharingAHsj 


It  relaxes  the  Tympanum^ 

It  moves  the  Stirrup. 

It  lifts  up  the  upper  Bye4id« 
It  fimts  both  Eye-lids. 


Jt  pulls  the  Eye  forwards,  and 
obliquely  downwards. 

It  pulls  the  Eye  forwards,  and 
obliquely  downwards. 


It  pulls  the  upper  Lip  upwards. 

It  pulleth  it  downwards. 

They  pull  the  lower  Lip  up¬ 
wards. 

It  pulleth  it  downwards.  ^ 

It  draws  both  Lips  obliquely  to 
either  Side, 

It  draws  both  Lips  together. 

It  thrufts  the  Meat  between  our 
Teeth. 

They  pull  the  Jaw  upwards. 

It  draws  the  Jaw  to  either  Side.' 

It  draws  the  Jaw  forwards. 

It  pulleth  the  Jaw  and  the  Cheekj 
downwards. 

It  pulleth  the  Jaw  downwards. 

It  pulls  the  Uvula  forwards. 

It  pulls  the  Uvula  backwards. 

It  draws  the  Tongue  upwards. 

It  pulls  it  out  of  the  Mouth. 

It  pulls  it  into  the  Mouth, 

It  pulls  the  Os  Hyoides  and  the 
Tongue  upwards  and  forwards; 

It  pulleth  the  Os  Hyoides  down¬ 
wards. 

It  pulls  it  obliquely  upwards. 

It  pulls  it  obliquely  downwards,. 

It  pulls  it  to  either  Side,  and  feme- 
what  upwards. 

Jt  pulleth  up  and  dilated)  the  Pha» 
rynx„ 

OEfu 


'1 
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OEfophagus, 

Sternothyroid^us, 

Hyothyroiddus, 

Cricothyrold&us , 
Crkoarytoenoidms  Pojlicus, 
Cricoarytoenoidms  Laleralis^, 
T^hyroarjtoenoidmSy 
^rytxnoidAUs, 

Splemust 
Complexity  5 
RetJus  Ma’ory  p 
Re6lus  Minor y^ 

Oblicpnus  Inferior, 

Obliquus  Superlory 
Majioid&us, 

Re^m  Internus  Major, 

Re5lus  Internus  Minor, 

Reblus  Lateralis, 

Interccflales  Interni  o'  Externi, 
Subclavius, 

Serratus  Anttcus  Major, 
Serratus  Pojiicus  Superior, 
Triangularis, 

Serratus  Pojiicus  Inferior,  ? 
Sacrolumbaris,  5.. 

Diaphragma, 

Obliquus  Externus, 

Obliquus  Internus, 

Tranfverfaiis, 

Reblus, 

'Pyramidalis, 


^ongijjlmus  I>orJi, 
Tranfverfalis  Dorji, 

Interfpinalis, 

^fiuadratus  Lumhoryttn, 


Longus,  y 
Scalenus,  \ 
Pfoas  Parvus^ 

Cremajler, 


It  ftraitens  the  Pharynx, 

It  pulls  the  Thyroides  downwards,' 
It  pulls  the  Thyroides  upwards. 


It  dilates  the  Glottis. 

It  coiitrads  the  Glottisi 

They  move  the  Head  backwards,’ 

They  nod  the  Head  backwards. 

They  perform  the  Semi-circular 
Motion  of  the  Head. 

They  nod  the  Head  forwards,’ 

It  nods  the  Head  to  one  Side. 


They  pull  the  Ribs  upwards  m 
Infpiration, 

They  make  the  Motion  of  the 
Ribs  downwards  in  Expiration 
the  fwifter. 

Its  Ufe  is  both  in  Infpiration  and 
Expiration, 

They  comprefs  all  the  Parts  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  lower  Belly,  ailiil 
the  Motion  of  the  Ribs  down¬ 
wards  in  Expiration,  and  help 
to  bend  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins  forwards. 

It  keeps  the  Body  ere£f. 

It  moves  the  Body  obliquely 
backwards. 

it  draws  the  acute  ProcefTes  nearer 
one  another. 

It  draws  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins 
to  one  Side, 

They  bend  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck. 

It  helps  to  bend  the  Vertebra  of 
the  Loins. 

It  draws  up  the  Tefticles  in  the 
Ail  of  Generation. 


?  ^ 


N 
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EreHores  Penh. 

Tr an fver falls  Penis, 
jicceleratores  Vrtn£, 
Et"e5lores  Clitoridts. 
SJ^hin^er  Vejic^, 


Zevatofes  Ani, 

Sphin^er  Ani, 

Serratus  Antkus  Minora 


Trapezms, 


T  1 


! 


Ehomboides, 

Levator  ScdpuU, 

Deltoides, 

Supra  Spinatus, 
Coracohrachialis, 

Teres  Major, 

'Latiffimus  Dorfia^ 

TeMoralis, 

Infra  Stmatus,'^\ 

Tranfver falls,  > 
'Suhfcapularis,  3 
LicepSa 

Brachaus  Internm, 

Eongus, 

Brevis, 

Brachms  Exiernus,  ^ 
'Ancon&us,  J 

M-otundus,  7 
^adratus,  > 

Longus,  7  k 

Brevis,  y 

' Cubit &US  Inierms,  7 
Badi&us.  Internus,  y 
Cuhitius  Externus,'} 

Baduus  Externus,  y 
PalmariSf 

\ 

palmarts  Brevis, 

Suhlimis,  y 
Profundus,  5 

Extenfor  Digitorum  ComWHnis, 
LutnbrkaUs, 


It  contrads  the.Neck  of  the  Blad¬ 
der,  that  the  Urine  may  noz 
run  continually. 

They  draw  up  the  Anus. 

It  fhuts  the  Anus. 

It  draws  the  Shoulder-blade  for¬ 
wards. 

It  moves  it  upwards,  backward^^ 
and  downwards. 

It  pulls  it  backwards. 

It  pulls  it  upwards. 

\ 

They  lift  the  Arm  upwards; 


They  pull  the  Arm  downwards* 
It  moves  the  Arm  forwards. 

They  draw  the  Arm  backwards^ 
They  bend  the  Bore-Arm. 

They  extend  the  Bore-Arm; 


They  perform  the  Motion  of  Pro¬ 
nation,  or  they  turn  the  Palm 
of  the  Hand  downwards. 

They  perform  the  Motion  of  Su¬ 
pination,  or  they  turn  the  Palna 
of  the  Hand  upward5„ 

They  bend  the  Wriff. 

They  extend  the  Wrift, 

it  helps  the  Hand  to  grafp  any 
Thing  clofely. 

It  makes  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
concave. 

They  bend  the  Fingers. 

They  allift  in  bending  the  firft 
Joint  of  the  Fingers, 

Inter- 


V 
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jlnterojfdi  Interni, 

Inter ojfei  Externi, 

Flexor  PolUcis  Longus, 

Flexor  PoUkis  Brevis^ 

Extenfor  Prrmiy 
'  Secundi, 

- - -  Tertii  Intermdn  Pollms» 

Tenar, 

Antitenar, 


Ahdu6ior  Indicts, 
Extenfor  Indicts, 
U’^potenar, 


Extenfor  Aurmdaris, 
Pfoas, 
lliacHs, 

Pe5linmsy 
Glut&us  Major^ 
Glutaus  MediuSy 
Gluuus  Minor ^ 
Triceps, 

Piriformis, 

Gemini, 

GjuadratuSy 
Obturator  Internus, 
Obturator  Externus^ 
Seminervofus, 
Semimembranofus 
Biceps, 

Gracilis, 

Rebius, 

Vafius  ExternuSj 
Vaflus  Internus, 
Crureus, 

Sartorius, 


1 


PoplitauSy 


Membranofus, 
Tibialis  Antkus, 
Peron&us  Antkus, 
Gajlrocnemii, 
SoUus, 
flantarisf 
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They  draw  the  Fingers  to  the 
Thumb, 

They  draw  the  Fingers  from  the 
Thumb. 


It  draws  the  Thumb  from  the  Fin¬ 
gers. 

It  draws  the  Thumb  to  the  Fin¬ 
gers. 


It  draws  the  little  Finser  from  the 
reft. 

They  bend  the  Thighs' 


They  extend  the  Thigh. 

It  pulls  the  Thigh  inwards. 

They  move  the  Thigh  outwards. 

They  help  to  move  the  Thigh 
obliquely,  and  circularly. 

They  bend  the  Leg. 


They  extend  the  Leg; 

It  makes  the  Legs  crofs  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

It  turns  the  Leg  fomewhat  in¬ 
wards. 

It  turns  it  a  little  outwards. 

They  bend  the  Foot. 

I  hey  extend  the  Foot, 


M  U 

Tthtalis  Pojiicus, 

Peronms  Pojikns^ 
Profmdust 
Sublimisy 
Lumbrkalis, 

LonguSy '? 

JBrevis,  5 
plexor  PoUicis. 

Extenfor  Pollichm  ' 

Eenar^ 

"^Anutennry 

Plexor  PoUkis  Longus, 

- - — - Brevis, 

Ab  duel  or  Minimi  Digtti^ 
Imerojf&i  Interni, 

'Interoj[&i  Externi^ 

Tranfverfalis, 
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It  moveth  the  Foot  inwards.' 

It  moveth  the  Foot  outwards.' 

They  bend  the  four  Ie0er  Toes. 
They  extend  the  four  JeiTes  Toes*' 


It  draws  the  great  Toe  from  the 
reff. 

It  draws  it  to  the  reft. 


They  draw  the  Toes  to  the  great 
Toe. 


They  draw  them  from  the  great 
Toe. 

It  brings  all  the  Toes  clofe  to  on^ 
another. 


In  all  446  fingle  Muscles  in  the  BODY. 


Mujick  :  Its  Effefts  upon  hu¬ 
man  Bodies  is  to  be  underftood 
by  thofe  only  who  are  appris’d  of 
the  Strufture  of  an  animal  Fibre, 
(which  fee  under  Fibre,)  For,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  Contexture,  it  is 
very  plain,  that  the  leaft  Stroke 
imaginable  upon  it  muft  move  its 
component  MachmuU  in  all  their 
Parts  5  every  Wave,  therefore,  or 
Undulation  of  the  Air,  which  is 
made  by  a  mufical  Inftrument, 
gives  the  Fibres  of  the  whole  Bo¬ 
dy,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
their  Degrees  of  Tenfion,  corre- 
fpondent  Concuftions,  whereby 
all  the  MachinulsL  are  fucceflively 
mov  d,  from  one  to  another, 
throughout  the  whole  Thread  5 
and  confequently,  the  Spirits  are 
not  only  rais’d,  or  made  finer, 
but  the  other  animal  Fluids  are 
alfo  more  briskly  agitated,  and 
their  preternatural  Cohefions  and 
Vifeidities  deftroy’d.  And  this  Ad- 
yantage  has  Mufick  above  any  o- 


ther  Exercife,  that  thofe  Concufll- 
ons,  made  upon  the  Fibres  there¬ 
by,  are  fhort,  quick,  and  eafy  j 
whereupon  the  nervous  Fluid  is 
not  only  more  briskly  agitated, 
but  alfo  the  natural  Contextures 
of  all  fhe  animal  Threads  are  bet¬ 
ter  preferv’d,  by  their  being  never 
over-ftrain’d  hereby,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  are  by  other  Exercifes ; 
and,  upon  this  View,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  Effeds  of  Mufick,  upon 
many  Diftempers,  ceafes  to  be  a 
Wonder  5  and  it  is  rather  to  be 
admir’d,  that  it  is  not  much  more 
brought  into  Ufe.  See  Poifon, 
Myloglojfum,  from  //uAw,  Mola, 
or  Dentes  molares,  the  Grinders, 
and^Awarci,  Lingua,  the  Tongue: 
a  Pair  of  Mufcles  is  thus  callM, 
becaufe  theyarife  about  theBack- 
fide  of  the  grinding  Teeth,  and 
are  inferred  into  the  Ligament  of 
the  Tonguej  they  help  to  pull  it 
upwards.  See  Tongue, 

Mylohyoid  AH  So  See  Tongue, 

’  Myo- 

X 
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Myologia,  from  (xvavt  Mufculus, 
a  Mufcle,  and  K^yco,  dko,  to  tell  j 
is  a  Defcription  ot  the  Mulcles. 

Myopia,  and 

Myopiajis^  and 

Myops^  from  ptv  f,  Mus^  a  Moufe, 
and  OchIus,  an  Eye  ,  Moufe- 
ey’d,  or  Pur-blind,  is  when  the 
Eye  is  fo  convex,  that  the  Rays 
unite,  before  they  come  to  theR^- 
tina',  which  makes  the  Eye  alio 
look  fmall,  whence  the  Name. 

Myotomla,  from  Mufcu- 

ius,  a  Mufcle,  and  rif^vco,  feco, 
to  cut;  is  a  Difledion  of  the 
Mulcles. 

Myrrh^  a  Gum  of  admirable 
medicinal  Virtues,  and  particu¬ 
larly,  in  all  Cafes  of  Corruption 
or  Mortification  ;  whence  it  is  of 
great  Ufe  in  the  Art  of  Embalm¬ 
ing.  It  flows,  or  is  faid  to  flow 
from  a  particular  Tree  in  Arabia. 
There  are  various  Kinds  of  it. 
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one  being  fo  fat  and  unduous, 
that  it  cannot  be  reduc’d  to  Pow¬ 
der,  before  ’tis  well  dry’d  on  the 
Eire.  The  Antients  greatly  per¬ 
plex’d  themfelves  to  find  out  a 
thorough  Solvent  for  this  Gum  j 
but  all  to  no  Purpofe,  Our  pre- 
fent  nappy  Chymiftry  affords  us 
more  Ways  than  one  to  efted  it 
perfedly,  and  that  to  very  great 
Advantage.  We  can  now  expe- 
ditioufly  make  Tindures,  CT’C. 
thereof ;  without  being  any  ways 
beholden  to  the  tedious  Method 
of  Helmont,  and  convert  it  into 
any  Form  we  pleafe,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  foluble  in  the  Stomach,  and 
mifcible  with  the  Juices  of  the 
Body :  a  valuable  Secret,  of  which 
Antiquity  was  no  Mafter. 

Myrtiformes  GlaiiduU,  from 
Myrta,  Myrtle,  znd^Torma,  Shape; 
are  already  defcrib’d.  See  Genera-‘ 
tion  Parts  of,  proper  to  Women.. 


N 


o.  In  Prefcription  is  often 
us’d  to  fignify  the  Number 
of  Things,  as,  CaryophyLlorum 
vi.  is  fix  Cloves. 

N&vi,  fignify  thofe  Marks  that 
are  made  upon  the  Poettds,  by  the 
Imagination  of  the  Mother,  in 
longing  for  any  Thing. 

NaiU  ;  They  feem  to  be  of  the 
fame  Nature  as  the  Hoofs  of  o- 
ther  Animals,  which  are  nothing 
elfe  but  a  Number  of  fmall  Husks, 
which  anfwer  to  fo  many  PapilU 
of  the  Skin.  From  whence  may 
be  concluded,  that  the  Nails  are 
nothing  biitthe  Covers  or  Sheaths 


of  the  Papilla  Pyramldales  of  the 
Skin  on  the  Extremities  of  the 
Fingers  and  Toes,  which  dry, 
harden,  and  lie  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  Their  Ufe  is  to  defend  the 
Ends  of  the  Fingers  in  handling 
any  hard  and  rugged  Bodies, 
Narcoticks  :  Under  this  Term 
is  included  all  that  Part  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  which  any  way 
produces  Sleep,  whether  call’d  by 
this  Name,  or  Hypnoticks,  or  O- 
piates.  But,  although  many  of 
this  Tribe  ftand,  with  fome  Au¬ 
thors,  in  the  Rank  of  Poifons, 
yet  we  flull  not  here  enter  into 
X  4  the 
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Controverfies,  whether  fuch 
Things  can  be  medicinal,  or, 
whether  a  Medicine  can  poifon  5 
becaufe  it  is  certain,  there  is 
Truth  on  both  Sides  the  Debate. 
Thefe  are  Inftruments,  whofe 
Agency  lie  very  remote  from  the 
Reach  of  our  Senfes,  as  wonder¬ 
ful  Effefts  are  often  produc’d  al- 
moft  from  unheeded  Caufes. 

Tq  underffand  the  Manner  of 
Operation  of  thefe  medicinal 
Simples,  and  to  help  us  to  afcer- 
tain  their  Ufes  in  many  Cafes,  we 
fhould  be  before-hand  rightly  ap¬ 
pris’d  of  theiv  Natures,  and  Ways 
of  Affing.  And,  in  order  here¬ 
unto,  it  is  neceflary,  bcfides  fome 
to  define diftinft- 
ly  what  Sleep  is,  or  rather,  (to 
avoid  Confufion  and  Difpute  a- 
bout  Words)  what  Difference 
there  is  between  an  animal  Bo¬ 
dy  when  afieep,  and  when  a- 
wake. 

Firil  then,  there  is  no  one  but 
knows,  that  in  Sleep  there  is  a 
Ceflation  from  Adion.  When 
waking,  we  walk,  difpute,  move 
tbis,  or  that  Limb,  ct’c,  but  in 
natural  and  undifiurb’d  Reft, 
there  is  nothing  of  all  thefe  :  that 
is,  whereas,  being  awake,  we  do 
perform  feveral  Motions,  by  the 
voluntary  Cop-tradions  of  our 
Mufcles  j  when  afteep,  thofe 
Mufcles  only  are  contraded, 
whofe  Adion  is,  in  a  Manner,  in- 
voluntary,  or  to  which  the  Mind 
bas  ft)  conftanily  determin’d  the 
Spirits,  that  it  does  it  by  a  Ha¬ 
bit,  without  the  Intervention  of 
the  reafoning  Faculty  :  Such  are 
thofe  of  the  Heart  and  Breaft.  So 
that  there  is,  at  this  Time,  a 
Kind  of  Relaxation,  or  Loofe- 
nefs  of  the  moving  Fibres  of  the 
fe' e  al  Members  j  or,  at  leaft 
fuch  a  quiet  Pofidon  and  State  of 
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them,  by  which  all  the  Antago- 
nift-Mufcles  are  in  an  ^quilibnUm 
and  Equality  of  Adion,  not  over¬ 
powering  one  another,  for  this, 
indeed,  feems  to  be  one  great 
Defign  of  Sleep,  to  recpver  to 
the  Parts,  over-ftretch’d  by  La¬ 
bour,  their  former  Force  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  do  naturally,  whea 
compofing  OLirfelves  to  Reft,  put 
our  Body  into  that  Pofture,  which 
does  moft  favour  the  particularly 
weary’d  Limbs,  and  conduce  to 
this  End. 

In  the  next  Place,  it  is  very 
plain,  that  there  is,  in  Sleep,  no£ 
only  a  Reft,  and  a  Sufpenfion 
from  ading  moft  of  our  bodily 
Organs,  but  even  of  our  think¬ 
ing  Faculty  too  ;  that  is,  a  ceafing 
from  fuch  Thoughts,  as,  when 
waking,  we  are  exercis’d  about, 
which  we  do  refled  upon,  and 
wifi,  to  employ  our  Mind  with. 
For,  tho’  Dreams  are  Thoughts, 
yet  they  are  imperfed,  and  inco¬ 
herent  ones,  and  are,  indeed, 
either  fo  faint  and  languid  Repre- 
fentations,  as  to  be  confiftent 
with  our  Sleep,  as  fome  may  be  5 
or  elfe,  if  they  be  ftrong  and 
lively,  they  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  Interruption  and 
Difturbance  of  it.  From  hence 
it  v^iill  follow,  that  the  Motion  of 
the  arterial  Fluid  muft  be,  CAteris 
paribus,  more  fedate,  even,  and 
regular,  in  the  Time  of  Sleeping, 
than  Waking,  for,  befides  the 
various  Alterations,  which,  in  the 
latter  State,  this  receives  from  the 
feveral  Baftions  of  the  Mind,  the 
very  Co'ntradions  of  the  Xlufcle^ 
themfelves,  in  Exercifes  of  the 
Body,  do  differently  forward  its 
CouiTej  whereas,  in  Sleep,  the 
Force  of  the  Heart  and  pedoral 
Mafcles,  being  more  conftant and 
uniform,  gives  it  a  more  calm. 
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afid  equally  continu’d  Impulfe. 
Hence  alfo,  it  will  come  to  pafs, 
that  the  Influx  of  the  Liquor  of 
the  Nerves  into  the  Organs  of 
the  Body,  as  alfo  its  Reflux  to¬ 
wards  the  Brain,  is,  in  Sleep,  ei¬ 
ther  none,  or  very  inconfiderable : 
that  is,  that  this  Fluid  has,  at  this 
Time,  but  little  or  no  Motion. 
For,  ’tis  mufcular  Adion  and  Sen- 
fation,  that  requir’d  it  to  be  thus 
determin’d,  this  Way,  or  that, 
which  are  now  hardly  any.  And 
yet,  by  the  Arrival  of  Blood  at 
the  Brain,  this  Juice  will  ftill  be 
feparated  there,  fit  to  be  deriv’d 
into  its  Canals  or  Tubes.  So  that, 
by  this  Means,  there  will  be  a 
Kind  of  Accumulation,  or  laying 
up  in  flore,  of  Spirits,  for  the 
Offices  and  Requirements  of 
Waking, 

Thus  we  may,  in  fhorr,  look 
upon  the  Time  of  Watching,  as 
the  Time  of  wearing  our,  or  the 
Deflrudion  of  the  animal  Fabrickj 
and  the  Time  of  Sleep,  as  that  in 
which  it  is  repair’d  and  recruited: 
not  only  upon  Account  of  what 
we  have  jufl:  mention’d  concern¬ 
ing  the  nervous  Liquor,  but  a!fo, 
with  refpeft  to  all  other  Parrs,  as 
*  veil  fluid  as  folfd.  For,  Action 
does  neceflarily,  by  Degrees,  im¬ 
pair  the  Springs  and  Organsj  and, 
in  Motion,  fomeihing  is  continu¬ 
ally  abraded,  and  ftruck  off  from 
the  diftraftile  Fibres,  which  can>- 
not  otherwife  be  reflor’d,  than 
by  their  being  at  Reft  from  Ten- 
fion.  Befides,  that  fuch  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  ffeddy  Courfe  of  the 
Blood,  as  has  been  obferv’d  to 
be  in  Sleep,  is,  by  far,  more  fit 
and  proper  for  Nutrition,  or  an 
Appofition  o-f  Parts  to  the  Vef- 
fels,  which  an  uneven  Hurry  of 
it  is  more  apt  to  tear  off  and 
wafh  away,  - 
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The  Cafe  being  thus,  it  is  very 
plain,  that  whatfoever  can  inr 
duce  fuch  a  Difpofition  on  the 
Fluids,  and  mufcular  Parts  of  th^ 
Body,  as  this  we  have  defcrib’d. 
Will  caufe  Sleepinefs,  And,  in 
like  Manner,  when  any  Thing  in- 
terpofes  and  hinders  this  Com- 
pofednefs  and  Tranquility,  the 
removing  the  Impediment  will  be 
the  caufing  of  Sleep  j  inafmuch 
as  this  is  only  reducing  the  Ani¬ 
mal  OEconomy  to  its  right  State, 
in  which,  by  natural  Order,  there 
muft  be  a  Suecefiion  of  Sleeping 
and  Waking,  Thus  it  appears, 
how  neceflarily  continu’d  Exer- 
cifes  caufe  Sleep,  fince  thefe  do 
exhauft  the  Juice  of  the  Nerves  | 
that  is,  both  lefl'en  its  Influx  into 
the  Organs  of  Motion,  and  in¬ 
cline  the  Mind  not  to  determine 
it  any  longer  that  Way,  upon  the 
Account  of  the  Pain  and  Uneafi- 
nefs,  with  which  too  violent  a 
Tenfion  of  the  Parts  is  always 
attended  ;  which,  therefore,  wc 
muft  defire  to  relax,  or  lay  to 
Reft. 

That  Sleepinefs,  which  follows, 
upon  a  Fulnefs  of  the  Stomach, 
after  Eating,  or  Drinking,  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  different  Caufe  j  and 
does,  indeed,  fo  nearly  fall  in 
with  the  Effeefs  of  Opiate-Medi¬ 
cines,  that  it  requires  a  particular 
Confideration. 

As,  Hunger,  or  the  Emptinefs 
of  the  Stomach,  is  a  painful  Sen- 
fatiorij  fo  the  fatisfying  or  re¬ 
moving  of  this  is  a  pleafing  and 
an  agreeable  one.  Now,  all  Pain 
is  a  Stimulus  upon  the  Part  affeff- 
ed  j  and  this,  we  all  know,  be¬ 
ing  attended  with  Contraffions 
of  the  pain’d  Membranes,  caufes 
a  greater  Afflux  than  ordinary  of 
the  nervous  Juice  that  Way.  On 
the  other  Hand,  Pleafure,  or  a 

de- 
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delightful  Senfation  in  any  Parr_^ 
IS  aecompany’d  with  a  fmooth 
Undulation,  and  eafy  Reflux  of 
the  Liquor  of  the  Nerves  towards 
the  Brain.  This  is,  as  it  were, 
the  Entertainment  of  the  Mind, 
with  which  being  taken  up,  it 
does  not  determine  the  Spirits  to 
the  Organs  of  Motion  :  that  is, 
there  is  fuch  a  Relaxation  of  the 
mufcular  fibres,  and  fuch  a  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  nervous  Fluid,  as 
we  have  obferv’d  to  be  neceffary 
to  Sleep.  And  this  is  the  Reafon 
of  that  Chillinefs  in  the  Limbs, 
which  is  commonly  complain’d 
of  after  a  good  Meal. 

If  it  feem  ftrange,  that  a  Plea- 
fure  in  the  Stomach  fliould  fo 
powerfully  influence  the  Mind, 
let  it  be  conflder’d,  on  the  other 
liand,  how  violent  EfiPefts  an 
iineafy  and  difagreeable  Senfe  in 
the  lame  Parts  does  produce} 
what  a  terrible  Agony  two  or 
three  Grains  of  Crocus  Metallorum 
throws  the  whole  Fabrick  intO} 
how  readily  the  Fluid  of  the 
Nerves  is,  with  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  Impetus^  determin’d,  and 
commanded  into  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Stomach  and  Abdomen^  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  Enemy, 
and  remove  the  ungrateful  Sen¬ 
fation. 

Now,  the  Confequences,  which 
are  afcrib’d  to  a  pleafing  Senfe  of 
this  Part,  are  only  juft  the  con¬ 
trary  of  rhefe,  which  the  oppoflte 
Affedlion  of  Pain  induces.  And, 
indeed,  Plcafure  and  Pain  are  two 
great  Springs  oi  Adion  in  the 
Animal  OEconomy.  The  Changes 
they  make  in  the  Fabrick,  are  the 
Caufes  of  many  EfFeds,  which 
feem  furprizing,  becaufe  we  do 
not  regard  the  Mechanifm  by 
which  they  are  produc’d  :  bur, 
thcfe  muft  be  more  confiderable 


in  the  Stomach,  than  any-where 
elfc}  this  Part  being,  for  many 
wife  Ptirpofes,  of  fo  acute  a  Feel¬ 
ing,  that  fome  Philofophers  have, 
for  this  Reafon,  thought  it  to  be 
the  Seat  of  the  Soul, 

Befides  thefe  Confiderations,  it 
may  be  taken  Notice,  that  the 
Stomach,  being  diflended  with 
Food,  prefTes  upon  the  defcend- 
ing  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  and  thus 
caufes  a  greater  Fulnefs  of  the 
VefTels  in  the  upper  Parts  5  where¬ 
upon  the  Brain  is  loaded,  or  the 
Derivation  of  Spirits  into  the 
Nerves  diminifh’d,  upon  which 
Inadivity  or  Drowfinefs  enfues. 
From  hence  proceed  thofe  Flufh- 
ings  in  the  Face,  Rednefs,  CT’c. 
after  plentiful  Eating  and  Drink¬ 
ing,  mofl;  vifible  in  thofe  whofe 
Vefl'els  are  lax  and  weak,  as  in 
exhauffed  and  hedick  Perfons 
they  more  efpecially  are.  Thus 
we  may,  without  the  Afliftance 
of  the  new  Chyle  entering  into 
the  VefTels,  account  for  that  In¬ 
clination  to  fleep,  which  follows, 
upon  a  full  Stomach  :  though  we 
mufl:  alfo  allow  the  Diftenflon, 
from  this,  to  be  a  confiderable 
Caufe  of  the  fame  EfFed.  But,  • 
this  does  nqt  happen  immediately^ 
nay,  fometimes,  perhaps,  not 
within  two  or  three  Hours  after 
Eating;  and  the  hidden  Drowfi- 
nefs  mufl:  (as  well  as  the  prefent 
Refrefliment  and  Reviving  which 
Meat  gives)  be  chiefly  owing  to 
fome  more  fpeedy  Alteration. 

Now,  to  apply  this  more  flrid- 
ly,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  con- 
fider  yet  more  nearly  the  Efl'eds 
oF  an  Opiate  or  Narcotick-,  firft, 
upon  the  Stomach,  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  they  have  pafs’d  the 
Prima  vU,  upon  the  arterial  Fluid 
itfelf. 

An  agreeable  Senfation  pro- 

duc’<i 
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duc’d  in  the  Stomach,  together 
with  a  Diftenfion  o(  its  Mem¬ 
branes,  has  been  already  obferv’d 
to  be  the  Caufe  of  that  Sleepinefs, 
to  which  we  are  fo  inclinable  af¬ 
ter  Eating,  The  one  of  thefe  en¬ 
gages  the  Mind,  the  other  a<fts 
upon  the  Body,  For,  Pleafure 
amufes  the  Soul,  as  it  were,  fo 
that  it  does  not  think,  or  exer- 
cife  itfelf  about  any  outward  Ob- 
je<Ts5  that  is,  it  is  inclin’d  to 
Reft,  and  the  Fulnefs  of  the  Vef- 
Jels  in  the  Brain  checks  and  hin¬ 
ders,  in  fome  Meafure,  the  Deri¬ 
vation  of  the  nervous  Juice  into 
the  Organs.  Now,  they  who  take 
a  moderate  Dofe  of  an  Opiate, 
efpecially,  if  not  long  accuftom’d 
to  fuch  Things,  are  fo  tranfport- 
ed  with  the  pleafing  Senfe  it  in¬ 
duces,  tliat  they  are,  as  they  of¬ 
ten  exprefs  themfelves,  in  Hea¬ 
ven  ;  and,  though  they  do  not 
always  Beep,  ( which  proceeds 
from  the  Prefentation  of  pleafing 
Images  to  the  Mind,  being  fo 
ftrong,  that,  like  Dreams,  they 
do  over-engage  the  Fancy,  and 
fo  interrupt  the  State  of  Reft)  yet 
they  do,  however,  enjoy  fo  per- 
fed  an  Indolence  and  C^iiet,  that 
no  Happinefs  in  the  World  can 
furpafs  the  Charms  of  fo  agree¬ 
able  an  Extafy. 

Thus  W'e  have,  from  thefe  Me¬ 
dicines,  but  in  a  far  more  emi¬ 
nent  Degree,  all  thofe  EfFefts, 
which  were  obferv’d  to  follow 
upon  that  grateful  Senfe  in  the 
Stomach,  which  a  moderate  Ful¬ 
nefs  produces.  For,  no  Bodies 
are  fo  fit  and  able,  pleafingly,  to 
afFe£f  our  fenfible  Membranes, 
as  thofe  which  confift  of  volatile 
Parts,  whofe  Aftivity  is  temper’d 
and  allay’d,  by  the  Smoothnefs  of 
fome  which  are  lubricating  and 
oily  s  for,  they  lightly  rarefy  the 


Juices  of  the  Stonaach,  and  caiife 
a  pleafant  Titillation  of  its  ner¬ 
vous  Coat,  whereby  there  is  in¬ 
duc’d  an  agreeable  Plenitude,  and 
the  Mind  is  entertain’d  v/ith  Ideas 
of  Satisfndion  and  Delight.  And 
thus  we  ealily  fee,  upon  what  Me- 
chant-fm  the  other  Virtues  of  O- 
piates  do  depend  :  For,  their  ea- 
fing  Pains,  checking  Evacuations, 
proceed  not  only  from  the 
Mind’s  being  taken  up  with  a 
pleafing  Senfe,  W’^hereby  it  is  di¬ 
verted  from  a  difagreeable  one  ; 
but  all  Pain  being  attended  with 
a  Contraffion  of  the  Part,  the 
Relaxation  of  the  Fibres,  wliich 
they  caufe,  eludes  and  deftroys 
the  Force  of  the  Stimulus. 

In  like  Manner,  in  itponoderate 
Secretions,there  is  moft  common¬ 
ly  an  Irritation  of  the  Organs, 
the  Rewioval  of  which  will  abate 
the  Difcharge.  And  herein  lies 
the  incraftating  Quality  of  thefe 
Medicines,  in  that,  the  twitchincr 
Senfe  upon  the  Membranes  of  the 
Lungs,  Bowels,  <zsrc.  being  left- 
fen’d,  the  fharp  Humor  is  fufter’d 
to  lodge  there  in  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity,  before  it  is  fo  troublefome, 
to  be  thrown  off  and  expell’d  : 
It  being  all  one,  as  if  there  were 
no  Irritation  of  the  Part,  if  the 
uneafy  Senfe  thereof  be  not  re-? 
garded  by  the  Mind.  Thefe  Effeifts 
will  all  be  heighten’d  by  the  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Narcotick  Particles 
with  the  Blood  j  which  is  here¬ 
upon  rarefy’d,  and  diftends  its 
Veftels,  efpecially,  thofe  of  the 
Brain  ;  and  thus  does  ftill,  to  a 
greater  Degree,  leOen  the  Influx 
of  the  nervous  Fluid  to  tiie  Parts, 
by  prefting  upon  the  Tubuli,  or 
little  Canals,  through  which  it  is 
deriv’d.  This  is  the  Reafon  of 
that  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  which 
they  do,  for  a  Time,  experience, 

who 
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>7ho  take  thefe  Kind  of  Medi¬ 
cines  j  this  Symptom  being  infe- 
parable  from  the  Rarefaction  of 
the  Blood  in  the  Lungs. 

Prom  hence  it  appears,  that  the 
Action  of  thefe  Medicines,  and 
particulaily,  that  of  Opium,  is 
yery  analogous  to  that  of  other 
yolatile  Spirits ;  only,  that  a  fmall 
Portion  of  the  former  (has  a  Force 
equal  to  that  of  a  greater  Qiian- 
tity  of  the  latter.  And  this  is  very 
evident,  in  thofe  who  accuftom 
therafelves  to  take  large  Dofes  of 
Opium as  the^  Turks  and  Per  fans 
<io,  to  that  Degree,  that  it  is  no 
sincommon  Thing  there  to  eat  a 
Dram,  or  two,  at  a  Time  j  for, 
the  EffeCfs  of  it,  in  them,  are  no 
other  than  downright  Drunken- 
nefs  :  Upon  which  Account,  it  is 
a  common  Saying  with  them,  and 
on  the  fame  Occafion,  He  has  eat 
Opium  5  as  with  us.  He  has  drank 
too  much  Wine,  Neither,  indeed, 
do  they  bear  fuch  large  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  it,  otherwife  than  Tipplers 
will  a  great  deal  of  Brandy  5  that 

is,  by  habituating  themfelves  to 

it,  by  Degrees,  beginning  with 
fraall  Dofes,  and  requiring  ftill 
more  and  more,  to  raife  them¬ 
felves  to  the  fame  Pitch.  Juft  as 
Galen  tells  of  a  Woman  zx.  Athens, 
who,  by  a  gradual  Ufe,  had 
brought  herfelf  to  take,  without 
any  blurt,  a  confiderable  Quantity 
of  Hemlock  :  which  Inftance  is 
the  more  to  our  Purpofe,  becaufe 
Nic,  Tontanus  knew  one,  who, 
being  recover’d  of  the  Plague, 
and  wanting  Sleep,  did,  with  very 
good  ElTeCf,  eat  Hemlock  for 
fome  Time  5  ’till  falling  ill  again 
of  a  Fever,  and,  having  left  off 
the  Ufe  of  this  Remedy,  he  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  procure  Reff,  by 
repeated  Dofes  of  Opium,  which 
(Nature  having  been  accuftom’d 


, to  a  ftronger  Alterative)  had  no 
Operation,  until  the  Help  of 
Hemlock  was  again  call’d  in,  with 
the  defir’d  Succefs, 

it  is  a  fufEcient  Confirmation 
of  all  this  Reafoning,  that  Profper 
Alpinus  obferv’d  amongft  the  E~ 
gyptians,  thofe  who  had  been  ac- 
cuftom’d  to  Opium,  and  were 
faint  and  languid,  for  Want  of  it, 
(as  Drinkers  are,  if  they  have 
not  their  Liquors)  to  be  recon 
ver’d,  and  put  into  the  fame  State 
of  Indolence  and  Pleafure,  by 
large  Dofes  of  Cretian  Wine, 
made  hotter,  by  the  Infuflon  of 
Pepper,  and  the  like  ftrong  Aro- 
maticks.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  a- 
mifs  to  remark,  that  in  Maniacal 
People,  as  is  frequently  obferv’d, 
a  quadruple  Dofe  of  an  Opiate 
will  fcarcely  produce  any  confi¬ 
derable  Effed,  Now,  in  Perfons 
fo  affected,  the  Mind  is  deeply 
engaged,  and  taken  up  with  fome 
Images,  or  other,  as.  Love,  An¬ 
ger,  cT'c.  fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  fo 
eafily  mov’d  or  diverted,  by  thofe 
pleating  Reprefentations,  which 
it  would  attend  to  at  another 
Time,  and  upon  which  the  Vir¬ 
tues  of  thefe  Medicines  do,  in  a 
great  Meafure,  depend.  Befides 
this,  thofe  who  are  Maniacal,  do, 
to  a  Wonder,  bear  the  injuries 
of  Cold,  Hunger,  <o‘c.  and  have 
a  prodigious  Degree  of  mufcular 
Force  ;  which  argues,  the  Texture 
of  their  Blood  to  be  very  ftrong, 
and  the  Cohefion  of  its  Globules 
great  :  So  that  the  fpirituous  Parts 
of  an  Opiate  cannot  make  that 
Disjunction  and  RarefaClion  of 
this  Fluid  in  them,  which  it  does 
in  ordinary  Bodies  and  Conftitu- 
tions. 

How  far  this  Theory  is  im- 
proveable  into  Practice,  all  fuch 
arq  Jiidgps,  who  haye  a  ta*ue  Ac- 

qua  in-- 
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<ji!aintance  with  the  Animal  OE- 
conomy.  And,  becaufe  many 
medicinal  Simples,  under  this  Di- 
vifion,  have  oiten  EfFeds,  which 
are  term’d  deleterious  and  poifo?2- 
ous,  infomuch  as  to  kill,  and  that 
very  fuddenly  j  and  that  very 
fuddenly  5  it  may  be  worthwhile 
to  inform  ourlelves,  from  the 
fame  Inftrudor,  who  has  con¬ 
duced  us  hitherto  on  this  Head, 
how  fuch  Inftruments  aC,  in 
bringing  about  thofe  fatal  Con- 
fequences.  For,  the  moft  gentle 
of  this  Tribe,  in  an  Over-Dofe, 
have  the  fame  EffeCs  as  a  Poi- 
fon,  and  prove  equally  deftruc- 
tive.  Opium,  in  too  great  a  Qiian- 
tity,  will  inflame  the  Stomach, 
and  rarefy  the  Blood  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  that  the  Velfels  cannot 
again  recover  their  Tone;  where¬ 
upon  ApopleCick  Symptoms, 
will  enfue. 

To  be  convinc’d  of  this.  Dr. 
Mead  tells  us,  that  he  forced  in¬ 
to  the  Stomach  of  a  fmall  Dog 
about  half  a  Dram  of  crude  O- 
pium,  diffblv’d  in  boiling  Water, 
He  quickly  vomited  it  up,  with 
a  great  Quantity  of  frothy  Spittle  ; 
but,  repeating  the  Trial,  by  hold¬ 
ing  up  his  Head,  and  beating 
him,  the  Doctor  made  him  re¬ 
tain  three  or  four  Dofes,  inter¬ 
mitting  between  each,  about  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour.  When  the 
Dog  had  thus  taken,  as  near  as 
he  could  guefs,  about  two  Drams, 
he  watch’d  him  an  Hour,  when 
he  began  to  fleep  ;  but  prefently 
flatted  up  with  Convulfions,  fell 
into  univerfal  Tremblings,  his 
Head  conftantly  twitch’d  and 
(hook ;  he  breath’d  fliort,  and 
with  jJabour,  and,  at  length,  loft 
entirely  the  Ufe  of  his  hinder- 
Legs,  and  then,  of  the  fore-ones, 
which  were  ftift'  and  rigid,  like 
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Sticks.  As  he  lay  fnorting,  ths 
DoCor,  to  haften  his  End,  wa^ 
giving  him  more  of  the  Solution; 
but,  on  a  fudden,  his  Limbs  grew 
limber,  and  he  dy'd.  Upon  open¬ 
ing  his  Stomach,  it  was  found 
wonderfully  diftended,  though 
empty  of  every  Thing  but  fome 
Water  and  Opium,  together  with 
fome  Parcels  of  frothy  Mucm 
fwimming  in  it  :  the  lufide  was 
as  clean,  as  if  fcrap’d,  and  wafti’4 
from  all  the  Slime  of  the  Glands, 
with  fome  Rednefs  here  and 
there,  as  in  a  beginning  Inflam¬ 
mation.  The  Pylorus  was  con- 
traCed.  The  Blood-Veftels  of  the 
Brain  were  very  full;  and  he  took 
out  a  large  Grume  of  concreted 
Blood  from  the  upper  Part  of  if, 
cutting  into  the  Sinus  Longltudi* 
nalis,  as  is  not  uncommon  in 
ApopIeCick  Carcafes :  but  found 
no  extravafated  Serum  in  the  Ven¬ 
tricles,  nor  among  any  of  the 
Membranes. 

And  thus,  from  the  EfFeCs  of 
an  Over-Dofe  of  an  Opiate,  may 
we  conceive  how  many,  under 
this  Clafs,  are  fo  powerful,  in 
their  Narcotick  Qualities,  as  to 
prove  deadly,  in  very  fraali  Quan- 
titiesj  and  are,  therefore,  not 
fafely  admitted  into  Pradlice. 
Some  of  them  conftft  of  fuch 
hot,  acrid,  and  corrofive  Parts, 
as  by  rarefying  the  Juices  of  the 
Stomach,  and  wounding  of  its 
nervous  Membranes ,  are  the 
Caufe  of  all  thofe  Diforders, 
which  do  immediately  follow^. 
For,  upon  the  Senfe  of  a  violent 
Irritation  and  Pain,  the  Fluid  of 
the  Nerves  is  immediately,  in 
large  Qiiantities,  determin’d  to 
the  Part  affefted  ;  and  this,  if 
the  Stimulus  is  not  over-great, 
will  be  only  to  fuch  a  Degree 
as  is  fufficicnt,  by  contrafting 
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the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  and 
Mufcles  of  the  Jbdo7nen,  to  throw 
off  the  Caufe  of  the  difagree- 
able  Senfation :  but,  the  uneafy 
Twitching  being  too  terrible  to 
be  borne,  the  Mind,  by  a  Kind 
of  Surprize,  does,  with  Haftc  and 
Pury,  as  it  were,  command  the 
Sp  irits  thither.  Thus,  the  Bufinefs 
is  over-done,  and  the  Adion  of 
the  Fibres  become  fb  ftrong,  that 
the  Orifices  of  the  Stomach  are 
quite  clos’d  ;  fo  that,  inffead  of 
difcharging  the  noxious  Matter, 
the  Torment  is  made  greater,  and 
the  whole  OEconomy  put  into 
Confufion.  The  Inftance  of  the 
Child,  in  Wepfer,  which,  in  fuch 
an  Agony,  made  Water,  to  the 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Foot, 
with  a  furprizing  Strength  and 
Violence,  is  a  Demon ftration 
of  this  forcible  Contradion  of 
the  Mufcles.  Nor  is  it  any 
Wonder,  if,  in  thefe  Circum- 
fta  nces,  all  Senfe  be  loft.  Blood 
guQi  out  at  the  Ears,  Noftrils,  CT’c. 
the  Parts  being  all  torn  and 
broke,  by  the  Violence  of  the 
Convulfionsj  which,  tho’  they 
begin  in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Belly, 
muft,  at  laft,  prevail  in  the  Mem¬ 
bers  too,  ’till  the  whole  Fabrick 
is  Block’d  and  overturn’d  5  and 
Tome  corrofive  Salts,  perhaps, 
getting  into  the  Blood,  and,  by 
the  Rarefaclion  of  it,  diftending 
the  Vefleis,  the  membranous 
Coats  of  them  being  already 
over-ftretch’d,  will  the  more  ea- 
fily  give  Way,  and  let  out  their 
Fluid. 

And,  befides  the  irritating  fa- 
line  Particles  in  the  Compofition 
of  fome  of  this  Kind,  many  of 
them  abound  with  an  extremely 
fetid  and  offenfive  Sulphur ; 
which  gives  fuch  a  difagreeable 
and  qneafy  Seqfation  to  the 


Nerves,  as  fuffocates,  in  a  Man- 
ner,  the  Spirits,  and  deadens 
their  Motions. 

Nares,  the  Noftrils.  See  A74- 
fpts, 

Nafalia,  from  Nafus,  the  Nofe; 
the  fame  as  Errhines, 

Naji  Os,  See  Maxilla  fuperior, 

Nafus,  the  Nofe.  This  may  be 
divided  into  two  Parts,  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  the  internal.  The 
external  Part  is  cover’d  with  the 
Skin,  and  fome  Mufcles ;  which 
fee  under  their  proper  Names, 
Its  upper  Part  confifts  of  two 
Bones,  clofely  join’d  together  on 
their  upper  Side.  Its  lower  Part 
is  made  of  four  Cartilages,  of 
which  the  firft  two  are  fix’d  to 
the  lower  Ends  of  the  forefaid 
Bones  j  they  are  alfo  join’d  to¬ 
gether  on  the  upper  Side  :  they 
are  pretty  broad,  and,  as  they 
approach  the  Tip  of  the  Nofe, 
they  grow  thinner,  and  fofter. 
The  other  two  lie  upon  the  low¬ 
er  Ends  of  the  firft  two,  to  which 
they  are  ty’d  by  a  Membrane  j 
they  are  call’d  AU  Narium,  The 
Cavity,  made  by  thefe  Bones 
and  four  Cartilages,  is  divided  in 
its  Middle  into  two  Noftrils,  by 
a  Partition,  of  which  the  upper 
End  is  bony,  and  the  lower  End 
cartilaginous.  The  flefhy  Extre¬ 
mity  of  this  Cartilage  is  call’d 
Columnar  The  upper  End  of  each 
Side  of  this  Cavity  divides  into 
two,  of  which  one  goes  up  to 
the  Os  Spongiofum,  the  other  goes 
down  into  the  Fauces,  and  opens 
behind  the  Palate,  by  which 
Means  we  breathe  through  our 
Noftrils,  At  the  lower  End  of 
this  Cavity  there  are  two  fmall 
Holes,  which  pierce  the  Bone  of 
the  Palate,  and  open  in  one  be¬ 
hind  the  Dentes  Incijlvl  j  they 
carry  the  thin  Rheum  of  the 
■  “  “  ^  Noftrils 
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Koftrlls  into  the  Mouth.  The 
Cavity  is  cover’d  by  a  pretty 
thick,  and  glandulous  Membrane: 
Its  Glands  feparate  that  Matter, 
which  we  call  Mucus,  in  the 
Noftrils.  On  the  lower  End  of 
this  Membrane,  there  grow  fe- 
veral  Hairs  call’d  VibriJJk ,  they, 
with  the  Mucus,  which  the  Glands 
feparate,  ftop  any  Filth  from  a- 
fcending  too  far  into  the  Nof- 
trils. 

By  the  internal  Part  of  the 
Kofe,  is  underftood  the  immedi¬ 
ate  Organ  of  Smelling;  it  lies  in 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Cavity  of 
the  Noftrils ;  it  is  made  of  the  Os 
Cnbrlforme,  and  its  Produiftions, 
the  Qs  Spongjofum,  of  which  each 
Lamina  is  cover’d  with  a  very 
fine  Membrane,  upon  which  the 
Fibres  of  the  Olfadory  Nerve, 
which  pafles  the  Holes  of  the  Os 
Cribriforme,  and  the  Fibres  of  the 
firft  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair, 
which  come  from  the  Orbit,  are 
fpread.  In  this  Membrane  there 
are  many  fmall  Glands,  which 
feparate  an  Humor  that  moiftens 
it,  and  flops  the  Exhalations  of 
odoriferous  Bodies,  which  make 
their  Impreftions  upon  the  Ol¬ 
factory  Nerves  that  are  fpread 
upon  it.  Hounds,  and  other 
Beafts,  which  have  a  more  ex- 
quifite  Smell  than  Men,  have  al- 
fo  many  more  Lamina  cover’d 
with  fuch  a  Membrane.  There 
are  feveral  Conduits  which  open 
between  thefe  Lamina,  The  firft 
and  fecond  are  the  DuHus  Lachry- 
tnales.  The  third  and  fourth 
come  from  the  Sinus  Frontalis. 
The  fifth  and  fixth  come  from 
the  Nut  of  the  fecond  Bone  of 
the  upper  Jaw.  The  feventh  and 
eighth  come  from  the  Cells  of 
the  Os  Spongiofum  ;  they  pierce 
the  Membrane  which  covers  the 


firft  or  uppermoft  Lamina :  and 
the  ninth  and  tenth  come  from 
the  Sinus  in  the  Os  Sphenoides.  All 
thefe  Conduits  carry  the  Liquor, 
which  is  feparated,  in  their  Cavi¬ 
ties,  into  the  Noftrils,  for  the 
moiftening  its  Membranes,  which 
otherwife  would  dry  too  much, 
by  the  Air  breath’d  through  the 
Noftiils. 

The  VefTels  of  the  Nofe  are 
Arteries  from  theC^ro/i^rf/e,, which 
pafs  with  the  Olfadory  Nerve, 
and  they  are  diftributed  into  the 
internal  Nofe.  The  external  Ca- 
rotidal^  and  Jugular,  and  the  fe- 
cond  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair, 
give  Arteries,  Veins,  and  Nerves 
to  the  external  Nofe.  Some  give 
an  Account,  why  the  Smell  of 
Bodies,  which  confift  of  acrimo¬ 
nious  Parts,  draws  Tears  from  the 
Eyes;  and,  why  the  Want  of 
Tafte  does  ordinarily  accompany 
the  Want  of  Smelling,  by  the 
Communication  of  the  Branches 
of  the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,  which 
are  diftributed  through  thofe  Or¬ 
gans  of  Senfation, 

Nates  Cerebri.  See  Brain. 

Natural  Faculty,  is  that  Power 
arifing  from  the  Blood’s  Circula¬ 
tion,  which  is  confpicuous  in  all 
the  Secretions  perform’d  withirt 
the  Body,  that  Secretion  alone 
excepted,  which  is  made  at  the 
Origin  of  the  Nerves. 

Natural  FunLlions,  are  thofe 
which  convert  the  Aliment  into 
the  Subftance  of  the  Body,  and, 
therefore,  depend  upon  the  Vifee- 
ra,  Veftels,  and  Humors,  that 
receive,  detain,  move,  change, 
mix,  feparate,  apply,  difeharge, 
and  confume. 

Nature,  is  a  Word  us’d  in  di¬ 
vers  Significations.  More  ftri(ftly 
it  is  taken  for  a  peculiar  Difpofi- 
tion  of  Parts  in  fome  particular 

Body  ; 
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BoJy  :  as  we  fay,  it  is  the  Nature 
of  Fifh  to  live  in  the  Water.  And 
again,  it  is  taken  more  largely 
for  the  univerfal  Difpofition  of 
all  Bodies  :  and,  in  this  Senfe,  it 
Us  nothing  elle  but  the  Divine 
Providence,  forafniuch  as  that 
governs  and  diref^s  all  Things 
,  by  certain  Rules  and  Laws,  ac¬ 
commodated  to  their  feveral  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Exiftence.  .Sometimes 
it  is  taken  for  the  elTential  Pro¬ 
perties  of  fome  Things,  with  the 
Attributes  belonging  thereunto ; 
as  we  fay,  i|  is  in  the  Nature  of 
God  to  be  good,  of  a  Soul  to 
think,  or  of  a  Stone  to  gravitate. 
And  laftly,  it  is  fometimes  us’d 
for  the  Syfteni  of  the  Univerfe, 
and  the  whole  vifible  and  created 
^World. 

Laws  of  Nature^  are  thofe  Laws 
®f  Motion,  by  which  all  natural 
Bodies  are  commonly  govern’d 
in  all  their  Actions  upon  one  an¬ 
other,  and  which  they  inviolably 
©bferve  in  all  the  Changes  that 
happen  in  the  natural  State  of 
Things  5  they  are  reducible  to 
thefe. 

I.  All  Bodies  perfevere  in  ihe 
fayne  State  of  P^eji^  or  of  moving 
forward  in  a  fir  ait  Line,  unlefs 
forced  out  of  that  State  by  fome 
sutward  imprefs'd  Violence  j  that 
it,  all  Bodies  at  Rcfi,  will  natu¬ 
rally,  and  of  themfelves,  for  ever 
tontinue  in  Refi^  unlefs  fome  exier- 
"Kal  Caufe  pm  them  in  Motion  : 
tind  all  Bodies  in  Motion  will  natu¬ 
rally  move  forwards  for  ever  in  the 
fame  firait  Line,  unlefs  they  are 
fiopp^d  by  fome  cppofite  Force,  or 
turned  out  of  their  Courfe  by  fome 
differently  direbled  Violence, 

To  fliew  how  inviolably  this 
Law  is  obfcrv'd  by  natural  A- 


gents,  we  need  only  confider,  h 
never  has  been  obferv’d,  that 
any  Body  did,  of  itfelf,  bring 
itfelf  from  Reft  to  Motion,  nor 
that  ever  any  Body  in  Motion, 
of  itfelf^  alter’d  its  Courfe  j  but, 
that  where-ever  fuch  Changes 
happen’d,  there  were  always  evi¬ 
dent  Caufes.  If  Bodies  chang’d 
their  Places,  of  themfelves,  all 
Things  would  run  into  Confufi- 
on  5  nor  would  there  be  any 
certain  Means  to  regulate  the 
Motions  of  the  Univerfe.  We 
are  certain,  Projebiiles  would  for 
ever  move  on  in  the  fame  right 
Line,  did  not  the  Air,  their  own 
Gravity,  or  the  Ruggednefs  of  the 
Plane  on  which  they  move,  ftop 
their  Motion,  or,  did  not  fome 
Body  with  a  different  DIre<ftioii 
alter  their  Courfe.  A  Top,  whofe 
Parts,  by  their  Cohefion,  hinder 
one  another’s  re(ftilinear  Moti¬ 
ons,  would  never  ceafe  to  turn 
round,  did  not  the  Air  gradually 
impair  its  Motion.  Natural  Bo¬ 
dies  confift  of  a  Mafs  of  Matter, 
which,  by  itfelf^  can  never  alter 
its  State  j  and,  if  Bodies  are  ones 
at  Reft,  they  muft  continue  fo, 
unlefs  fome  new  Force  put  ’em 
in  Motion.  If  in  Motion^  the 
fame  Energy  will  continue  ’em 
in  Motion,  and  drive  ’em  for¬ 
wards  in  the  fame  Direftions. 

Moreover,,  there  is  in  Matter  a 
paftive  Principle,  which  Sir  ifaac 
Newton  very  well  expreffes,  by 
the  Vis  Inertia^  whereby  Bodies 
refift^  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
Power,  any  Change  or  Alteration 
of  their  State,  whatever  it  be, 
either  of  Reft,  Motion,  or  its 
Direflionj  and  this  Refiftance  is 
always  equal  in  the  fame  Body, 
and  in  different  Bodies  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Qiinntity  of  Matter 
they  contain.  There  is  requir’d 

as 
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much  Force  to  ftop  a  Body  in  Mo- 
tiDH,  as  is  requir’d  to  put  it  in 
Motion,  and  c  contra  ;  And,  there¬ 
fore,  fince  the  fame  Body  equally 
refifts  the  contrary  equal  Changes 
of  its  State,  this  Reiiftance  will 
operate  as  powerfully  to  keep  a 
JBody  in  Motion,  as  to  keep  it  at 
Reft  5  and  confequently,  of  itfelf, 
it  can  never  change  its  State  of 
Reft,  Motion,  or  Direftion  j  for, 
to  change  its  Diredion  is  the 
1  fame  Thing  as  to  move,  ofitfelf, 

!  another  Way.  Matter  theiij  of  it- 
:  felf,  is  fo  far  indifferent  to  Mo- 
[  tion,  or  Reft,  that  it  is  tio  more 
’  inclin’d  to  the  one  than  to  the 
’  other,  and  does  no  lefs  refift  a 
1  Change  from  Reft  to  Motion,  than 
.  from  Motion  to  Reft.  This  Vis 
Inertia  is  no-where  more  confpi- 
cuous,  than  in  the  fudden  Motion 
of  a  VefTel  full  of  Liquor  upon  a 
horizontal  Plane j  at  firft,  while 
the  VefTel  is  moving  along  the 
Plane,  the  Liquor  feems  to  move 
with  a  Direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  Veflel,  the  Water  rifing  on 
the  Hinder -Side  of  the  Veflel, 

I  Not  that  there  is  really  any  fuch 
\  Motion  imprefs’d  upon  the  Li¬ 
quor,  but  that,  by  the  Vis  Iner¬ 
tia ,  the  Water  endeavouring  to 
continue  in  its  State  of  Reft,  the 
Veflel  cannot,  immediately,  com¬ 
municate  its  Motion  to  it,  by  rea- 
;  fon  of  its  Bulk  and  fluid  State: 
but  the  Liquor  perfeveres  in  its 
State  of  Reft,  whilft  the  Veflel 
makes  forwards,  and  fo  feems  to 
move  a  contrary  Way.  But,  when 
I  once  the  Liquor  has  the  Motion 
of  the  VefTel  entirely  communi¬ 
cated  to  it,  and  begins  to  move 
with  a  Velocity  equal  to  that  of  the 
VefTel,  it  the  VefTel  be  fuddely 
j  flopp’d,  the  Liquor  continues  its 
I  Motion,  and  dafhes  over  the  Sides 
:j-of  the  yeirel.  This  paftiye  Priu- 

i: 
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ciple,  or  Vis  Inertia,  is  efi’ential  to 
Matter,  becaufe  it  neither  can  be 
depriv’d  of  it,  nor  intended,  or 
remitted  in  the  fame  Body,  but  is 
always  proportional  to  the  Qiian- 
tity  of  Matter  Bodies  contain, 

Corol.  I.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  no  Particle  of  Matter,  nor 
any  Combination  of  Particles,  that 
is,  no  Body  can  either  move,  of 
themfelves,  or,  of  themfelves,  al¬ 
ter  the  Diredion  of  their  Motion: 
Matter  is  not  endow’d  with  Self- 
Motion,  nor  with  a  Power  to  al¬ 
ter  the  Courfe  in  which  it  is  pur, 
it  is  merely  paflive,  and  muft  for 
ever,  of  itfelf,  continue  in  that 
State  and  that  Courfe  that  it  is 
fettled  in  5  and,  if  it  can’t  move 
of  itfelf,  it  can  never  alter  its 
Courfe  ofitfelf,  when  in  Motion | 
for  to  alter  its  Courfe,  of  itfelf,  is 
only  to  move,  of  itfelf^  after  a  par¬ 
ticular  Manner, 

Corol.  2.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  no  Body,  pur  in  Motion,  will 
naturally,  and  of  itfelf,  move  in, 
a  curve  Line.  All  Motion  is  na¬ 
turally  forward  in  the  fame  ftrait 
Line  with  the  Diredion  of  the 
moving  Force  j  but,  whatever 
moves  in  a  curve  Line,  muft  in 
every  Point  alter  its  Diredion, 
and  therefore,  naturally  of  itfelf^ 
no  Body  can  move  in  a  curve 
Line. 

Corol.  3.  Hence  the  great  Bo¬ 
dies  of  this  Univerfe,  the  Planets, 
their  Satellites,  and  the  Comets, 
do  not  naturally,  and  of  them¬ 
felves  (though  at  firft  put  in  Mo¬ 
tion  )  move  in  their  ro^pedive 
Orbits,  which  are  curve  Lines 
returning  into  themfelves,  but  are 
kept  in  them  by  fome  attradivc 
Force,  whichi  if  once  fufpcnded. 
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they  would  for  ever  riin  out  in 
right  Lines  5  and  confequentl)^  the 
Motions  of  tliefe  great  Bodies  in 
their  Orbits  do  abfolutely  depend 
upon  this  attradive  Force,  whence* 
foever  it  arifes. 

Corel.  4.  Hence  neither  Motion, 
Bor  Reft  ( I  mean,  not  one  of 
them  particularly)  is  elTential  to 
Matter;  u  e.  Matter  is  indifferent, 
as  to  either  of  thefe  particularly, 
and  does  as  much  refift  its  being 
changed  from  Reft  to  Motion,  as 
it  does  the  being  changed  from  Mo¬ 
tion  to  Reft.-^  And,  as  any  Force 
will  imprint  fome  Degree  of  Mo¬ 
tion  on  a  quiefeent  Body,  fo  the 
fame  Degree  of  Force,  imprefs’d 
at  the  fame  Time  with  a  contrary 
i)iredion,  will  bring  it  Reft  a- 
gain;  but,  it  is  not  ncceffary  to 
the  Being  of  Matter,  that  it  be  in 
Reft  or  Motion  :  For,  Matter 
will  be  ftill  Matter,  in  which¬ 
ever  of  thefe  States  it  be.  In  a 
Word,  fince  the  formerly  men¬ 
tion’d  paftive  Principle,  or  Vis  In- 
mU,  is  effential  to  Matter,  it  there¬ 
by  becomes  indifferent,  as  to  Mo¬ 
tion  or  Reft,  and  is  equally  fufeep- 
tible  of  either,  according  as  the 
extrinfick  Force  urges  it. 

Corol,  5.  Hence  the  Neceflity  of 
a  Vacuum,  or  Space  diftind  from 
Matter,  is  clearly  demonftrable  i 
Tor,  fince,  by  their  Vis  Inertu, 
all  Bodies  refift,  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  Power,  any  Change  or 
Alteration  of  their  State,  whether 
of  Motion  or  Reft ;  and  fince 
the  Refiftance  in  the  fame  Body 
is  always  equal,  or  the  fame,  and 
in  different  Bodies  is  proportionable 
to  the  Quantity  of  Matter  they 
contain;  and  fince,  confequently, 
if  two  Bodies  containing  equal 
CJiiautiues  of  Matter,  and  Bioying 


with  equal  Celerities  in  contrary 
Diredions,  fo  that  they  impinge 
diredly  upon  one  another,  will 
certainly  both  reft  or  ftop  at  the 
Point  of  their  Concourfe;  as  al- 
fo,  fince  it  is  demonftrable,  that 
two  Bodies  moving  contrariwife 
with  equal  Celerities,  and  both  reft- 
ing,  are  equally  heavy;  it  ne- 
ceffarily  follows,  that  two  Bodies, 
containing  equal  Qiiantities  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  are  equally  heavy  :  And,  there¬ 
fore,  were  there  no  Vacuities  in 
Bodies,  two  Spheres  of  equal  Di¬ 
ameters  fhould  contain  equal  Dia- 
meters*of  Matter,  and,  confequent¬ 
ly,  be  equally  heavy,  i,  e,  two 
Spheres  of  equal  Diameters,  one 
of  Gold,  another  of  Wood,  fhould 
hav6  the  fame  fpecifick  Gravities  : 
which  being  contrary  to  Experi¬ 
ence,  there  is  a  Neceflity  of  ad¬ 
mitting  Vacuities  in  the  latter 
Sphere,  to  anfwer  the  Difference 
of  their  Gravities. 

It  is  true,  it  may  be  here  an- 
fwer’d,  that  one  of  the  equal  Bo¬ 
dies  may  be  ftippos’d  to  be  more 
porous  than  the  other,  and  the 
Pores  to  be  pervaded  by  a  fubtile 
Fluid,  which,  palling  freely  through 
the  Bodies,  is  not  concern’d  in  the 
Impulfe.  And,  to  obviate  this 
Objedion,  and,  confequently,  to 
make  this  Proof  of  the  Neceftlty 
of  a  Vacuum  amount  to  a  De-  ■ 
monftration.  Sir  I[aac  Newton  has  1 
fhewn,  from  many  repeated  Ex¬ 
periments  by  Pendulums,  in  Air,  1. 
Water,  and  Mercury;  and  more 
exadlv,  by  Experiments  on  heavy 
Bodies  falling  in  Air  and  Water  31; 
that  the  P,ef]ftance  of  ftuid  Bodies  ii 
is  always  proportional  to  their  Den-  •• 
fities,  that  is,  to  the  Quantities  of  ' 
Matter  they  contain,  or  their  Vires  \ 
Inerth.  The  Refiftance  in  Fluids  l; 

arifes  from  their  greater  prefling  f 
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6n  the  Fore,  than  Hind-Part  of 
the  Bodies  moving  in  them  5  and 
I  this  muft  be  always  in  all  Fluids 
proportional  to  the  Quantity  of 
Matter  they  contain,  which  prelTes 
on  thefe  Sides,  that  is,  their  i)en- 
fity.  Bodies  moving  in  Fluids 
prefs  upon,  and  excite  a  Motion 
in  the  Fluids  in  their  Pallage  j  and 
this  Motion,  thus  imprefs’d,  arifes 
from  the  Excefs  of  the  PrefTure  of 
the  Fluid  upon  the  Fore-Part,  a- 
bove  that  PrelTure  on  the  Hind- 
Part  of  the  moving  Bodies  :  and 
this  Excefs  of  Prefliire  of  Bodies 
in  Fluids  will  not  only  raife  a 
Motion  in  them,  but  will  alfo  adt 
on  the  Bodies  themfelves,  by  re¬ 
tarding  their  Motion,  according  as 
it  is  greater  or  lefs,  whence  the 
Refiftances  of  Fluids  arife  ;  where¬ 
fore,  the  Refiftances  of  Fluids  are 
as  the  Quantities  of  Matter  they 
contain,  or  their  I)enfities>  which 
alone  can  make  the  Excefs  greater 
or  leffer.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  Re- 
fiftance  in  Fluids,  which  may  arife 
from  their  Elafticity,  Glutinoufnefs, 
and  the  Fridion  of  their  Parts,  O’c. 


Th  is  Refiftance  may  be  lelTen’d, 
and,  in  a  great  Meafure,  remov’d 
by  the  Change  of  the  Figure  and 
iSize  of  their  Parts.  But  thefe  Con- 
1  fiderations  have  no  Place  in  any 
Hof  the  Fluids  of  our  Syftem,  where¬ 
in  Experiments  have  been  made; 
it  having  been  always  found,  that 
their  Refiflances  were  proponio- 
|i.nal  to  their  Denfities.  So  that  no 
.Subtilization,  Divifion  of  Parts,  or 
Refining,  can  alter  their  Refift- 
. antes,  thefe  depending  entirely  on 
their  Denfities,  or  Vires  inertU, 
that  is,  the  Quantities  of  Matter 
they  contain ;  and  the  moft  fub- 
tile  JEther  Would  give  the  fame 
Refiftance  to  a  Projedile,  as  Mer- 
^cury,  if  the  Denfity  or  Quantity 
I  'of  Matter  were  the  fame  in  the 


firft  as  the  lail :  For,  that  bei 
fuppos’d,  the  Excefs  of  the  Pref 
fure  or  Weight  on  the  Fore-Parr, 
above  that  on  the  Hind -Parc  of 
the  Projedile,  would  be  the  fame 
in  both,  on  which  alone  the  Re- 
fiftances  of  both  depend  ;  fince 
it  is  Weight  alone,  that  is.  Mat¬ 
ter,  that  can  produce  PrefTure  ini 
inanimate  Bodies,  Vide  Newt.  Schdl, 
Prop.  XL,  lib.  ii,  id.  Edit,  From 
which  it  is  plain,  that  if  'Bodies 
be  ever  fo  porous,  and  fill’d  with 
Fluids  ever  fo  fub^ile,  yet,  if 
there  be  no  Vacuities  without 
Matter  entirely,  thefd  porous  Bo¬ 
dies  muft  be  equally  heavy  with 
the  moft  compad  ones,  fince  the 
Fluids,  requir’d  to  fill  thefe  Pores^^ 
muft  be  equally  heavy  with  the 
folid  Body,  and  both  muft  con¬ 
tain  an  equal  Quantity  of  Matter, 
if  there  be  no  Vacuities  ;  all  Fluids 
refifting,  that  is,  indeed,  weighing, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Quantities  of 
Matter  they  contain.  If,  therefore, 
there  be  no  Vacuities,  all  Bodies 
muft  be  equally  heavy ;  which  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  Experience,  there 
is  a  Neceflity  of  admitting  Vacui¬ 
ties,  to  account  for  the  differenE 
Weights  of  Bodies, 

II.  The  Changes  made  in  ih& 
Motions  of  Bodies  are  always  pro^ 
portional  to  the  imprefs*d  moving 
Eorccy  and  are  produced  in  the  fame 
DireHton  with  that  of  the  moving 
Force, 

Effeds  are  always  proportio-^ 
nable  to  their  adequate  Caufesj 
and,  if  any  Degree  of  Force  pro¬ 
duce  any  Degree  of  Motion,  a 
double  Degree  of  the  fame  Force 
will  produce  a  double  Degree  of 
Motion,  and  a  triple  a  triple^  and 
fo  on  t  and  this  Motion  muft  pro- 
(i£Qd  in  the  f»me  Diredion  with 
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tliat  of  the  moving  Force,  fince 
from  this  only  the  xMotion  arifes  j 
and  becaufe,  by  the  former  Law, 
Bodies  in  Motion  cannot  change 
their  Diredfion,  of  themfelves,  lb 
that  iinl efs  fome  new  Force  alter 
.its  Courfe,  the  Body  muft  proceed 
in  the  fame  Diredion  with  that  of 
the  moving  Force.  And,  if  the 
Body  was  before  in  Motion^  the 
Motion  arifing  from  this  imprefs’d 
Force,  if  in  the  fame  Diredion, 
does  fo  much  increafe  the  former 
Motionj  if  it  has  a  contrary  Di- 
tedion,  it  deflroys  a  Part  of  the 
former  Motiqn ,  equal  to  that 
which  is  imprefs’d  5  when  it  has  a 
D  iredion  oblique  to  that  of  the 
former  Motion,  it  is  either  added 
to,  or  fubffraded  from  the  former 
Motion,  according  as  the  Motion, 
arifing  from  a  Compofition  of 
thofe  two,  is  determin’d. 

CoroL  Hence  it  is  evident,  that, 
in  the  prefent  Conflitution  of 
Things,  there  can  be  no  perpe¬ 
tual  Motion.  By  a  perpetual  Mo¬ 
tion,  I  mean,  an  uninterrupted 
Communication  of  the  fame  De¬ 
gree  of  Motion,  from  one  Part  of 
Matter  to  another  in  a  Circle  i 
not  as  Bodies  put  in  Motion  do  for 
ever  continue  in  the  fame,  except 
fo  far  as  they  are  refifled  or  flop¬ 
ped  by  other  Bodies  5  but  a  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  fame  Quantity  of  xMo¬ 
tion,  fo  that  it  perpetually  returns 
imdiminiOi’d  upon  the  firji  Mover, 
Bor,  by  this  Law,  the  Motion  pro¬ 
duc’d  is  but  proportionable  to  the 
generating  Force  j  and  all  Motions 
on  this  Globe  being  perform’d  in 
a  refifting  Fluid,  viz,,  the  Air,  a 
confiderable  Quantity  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  muft  be  fpent  in  the  Commu¬ 
nication,  on  this  Medium^  and  con- 
fequently,  it  is  impofhible  the  fame 
4^uanu‘iy  0^ 


undiminifh’d  upon  the  firjl  Mover, 
which  is  neceflary  toward  a  per¬ 
petual  Motion.  Moreover,  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  material  Organs  is  fuch, 
that  there  is  no  avoiding  a  greater 
or  lefTer  Degree  of  Fiidion,  tho’ 
the  Machine  be  form’d  according: 
to  the  exadefl  Principles  of  Geo¬ 
metry  and  Mechanicks,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  perfed  Congruity,  nor  exad 
Smoothhefs  in  Nature  3  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  the  Cohefion  of  Bodies,  the 
fmall  Proportion  the  folid  Matter 
bears  to  the  Vacuities  in  them, 
and  the  Nature  of  the  conflituenr 
Particles  of  Bodies,  not  admitting 
the  fame.  Befides,  how  very  im- 
perfed  our  mod  finifli’d  mecha- 
nick  Performances  are,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Microfeope  'will  eafily  difeover. 
Now;  thefe  Things  muft  very  con- 
fiderably  diminifli  the  communi¬ 
cated  Force,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible 
there  fhould  be  a  perpetual  Moti¬ 
on,  unlefs  the  communicated  Force 
were  fo  much  greater  than  the  ge¬ 
nerating  Force,  as  to  recompenfe 
the  Diminution  made  therein  by  all 
thefe  Caufes,  fo  that  the  imprefs’d 
Motion  may  return  undiminifh’d 
to  the  firft  Mover.  But  that  being 
contrary  to  this  Law,  it  is  clear, 
that  the  Motion  muft  continually 
decreafe,  ’till  it  at  laft  flops,  and 
confequently,  there  can  be  no  per¬ 
petual  Motion  in  the  prefent  State 
of  Things. 

III.  'Reptdfe  or  Re- action  is  always 
equal  to  Impulfe  or  A6lion,  or  the 
A6iion  of  nvo  Bodies  upon  one  ano^ 
ther  is  always  equal,  but  loith  a 
contrary  DireHion  3  i.  Ci  The  fame 
TorcCi  with  which  one  Body  ftrikes 
upon  another,  is  return'd  upon  the 
firft  by  that  other  :  but  thefe  Forces 
are  Imprejs'd  vfith  contrary  Direct 
tions, 
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Vf^hatever  preffes  or  draws  ano-  Stone  does  tovyard  the  Earth.  And 
ther,  is  as  much  prefs’d  or  drawn  theMotions^  produc’d  by  both  thefb 
by  that  other j  if  one  preiTes  a  Gravitations,  are  equal  in  both. 
Stone  with  his  Finger,  the  Stone  only  the  Stone  is  altogether  in- 
prefTes  his  Finger  again.  If  an  confiderable,  in  refped:  of  the  Bulk 
Horfe  draw  forward  a  Stone  by  a  of  the  Earth  5  and  confequently. 
Rope,  the  Stone  does  equally  draw  the  Velocity  of  the  Earth’s  Motion 
back  the  Horfe  ^  for  the  Rope,  toward  the  Stone  is  inconfiderable, 
■being  equally  diftended  bothWays,  in  refpedl  of  the  Stone’s  Motion 
ads  upon  both  equally.  If  one  toward  the  Earth;  and  therefore, 
ftrike  an  Anvil  with  an  Hammer,  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  toward 
the  Anvil  ftrikes  the  Hammer  with  the  Stone  is  infenfible.  And  uni¬ 
equal  Force.  The  Steel  draws  the  verfally  in  all  the  Adions  of  Bo- 
Magnet  as  much  as.  the  Magnet  dies,  if  a  Body  ad  on  another, 
does  the  Steel,  as  is  evident,  by  and  change  its  Motion  any  Manner 
making  both  fwim  in  Water.  So  of  Way,  that  other  will  make  the 
in  pulling  a  Barge  to  Land  by  a  fame  Change  in  the  Motion  of  this 
Rope,  the  Bank  pulls  the  Barge  as  Body  with  a  contrary  Diredion, 
much  as  the  Barge  does  the  Bank  :  fo  that  by  thefe  Adions  there  are 
And,  in  the  Defcent  of  heavy  Bo-  made  equal  Changes,  not  of  the 
dies,  the  Stone  attrads  the  Earth  Veloqties,  but  of  the  Motion  j  for, 
as  much  as  the  Earth  does  the  the  Changes  made  on  the  Veloci- 
Stoiie;  7.  e,  the  Earth  gravitates  ties,  in  contraryDiredions,  are  in  a 
toward  the  Stone,  as  much  as  the  reciprocal  Proportion  to  the  Bodies, 
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On?/.  I.  If  a  Body,  be  im- 
pell’d  by  two  different  Forces,  one 
in  the  Diredion  ^  JB,  with  the  Ve¬ 
locity  M  ;  another  in  the  Diredion 
AC,  with  the  Velocity  2^;  make 
A  B  to  AC,  as  M  to  AT;  com- 
pleat  the  Parallelogram  A  B  C  D, 
the  Diagonal  of  which  is  A  D, 
The  Compofition  of  both  thefe 


Forces  will  make  the  Body  defcribe 
the  Diagonal  AD,  and  in  the  fame 
Time  as  it  would  have  defcrib’d 
either  of  the  Sides;  for,  becaufe 
the  Force,  whofe  Velocity  is  JV, 
ads  in  the  Diredion  A  C,  parallel 
to  B  D,  it  will  not  in  the  Jealf  bin¬ 
der  or  deftroy  the  Velocity  in  the 
other  Force,  by  which  it  t^pds  to 
y  3 
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the  Line  B  D.  Wherefore,  the 
Body  will  reach  JS  D  in  the  Tame 
Time,  whether  the  Force,  whofe 
Velocity  is  N,  be  imprefs’d  or  notj 
and  therefore^  in  the  End  of  this 
Time,  it  muft  be  found  fomewhere 
inBB  :  In  like  Manner,  the  Force, 
whofe  Velocity  is  M,  a£ts  in  the 
Diredion  A  B,  parallel  to  CD, 
and  therefore,  will  not  hinder  the 
Velocity  in  the  other  Force  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  CD,  and  the  Body  will 
reach  C  D  in  the  fame  Time,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Force,  whofe  Velocity  is 
M,  aft  or  not  s  and  confequently, 
in  the  End  the  fame  Time,  it 
muft  be  fomewhere  in  C  D,  but  it 
cannot  be  found  in  jB  D  and  C  D 
both,  but  at  the  Point  Dj  there¬ 
fore. 

Cord,  2.  From  thefe  Laws,  and 
^leir  necelTary  Confequences,  all 


the  Rules  of  Bodies,  afcending  or 
defcending  in  vertical  Lines,  may  be 
deduced  ;  as  alfo,  the  Rules  of  the 
Congreftes  and  Refleftions  of  two 
Bodies,  as  the  Geometricians  have 
fhewn.  From  the  preceding  Corol-^ 
lary,  the  Method  of  compounding 
and  refolving  Motions  in  any  given 
Direftions  may  be  drawn  :  For 
Example,  (  fee  the  former  Figure  ) 
the  Compofition  of  the  direft  Force 
A  D,  of  any  oblique  ones,  fuch  as 
A  B  and  B  D,  as  alfo  the  Refolu- 
tion  of  the  direft  Force  into  any 
oblique  ones,  fuch  as  A  B,  and 
B  D,  and  likewife  the  Ratio  of  an 
oblique  Force  to  move  a  Body,  to 
that  of  the  fame  Force  coming  with 
a  perpendicular  Direftion  to  move 
the  fame  Body ;  for  Example  (  fee 
the  following  Figure)  let  an  oblique 
Force,  as  A  C,  be  imprefs’d  upoi? 


the  Body  E  in  C,  at  the  Point  C 
ereft  a  Perpendicular  C  D,  and 
from  A  let  fall  a  Perpendicular  up¬ 
on  C  D,  and  another  upon  C  B  j 
then,  by  the  former  Corollary,  the 
Torce  A  C  may  be  refolv’d  into 
the  two  Forces  A  D  and  A  B,  of 
^/hich  only  A  B  has  any  Energy 


to  move  the  Body  Ej  wherefore^ 
the  oblique  Force  A  C  is  to  the 
fame  Force  coming  with  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  Direftion,  as  A  B  to  AC,  ' 
or  as  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  In¬ 
cidence  A  B  to  the  Radius  A  C. 
The  fame  is  true  of  the  Energy  of 
an  oblique  Stroke  upon  the  Body  E, 

to 
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to  that  of  the  fame  ftriking  per¬ 
pendicularly. 

From  the  fame  preceding  Co¬ 
rollary,  it  follows,  that  if  a  iJody 
ui  be  impeird  or  drawn  by  three 
different  Forces  in  three  different 
Diredions,  A  L\  A  A  C,  fo  that 
the  Body  yields  to  none  of  them, 
but  continues  in  Equilibrio,  thefe 
three  Powers  are  to  one  another, 
as  three  right  Lines  drawn  parallel 
to  their  Directions,  and  terminated 
by  their  mutual  Concourfes.  If 
A  D  reprefent  the  Force  by  which 


the  Body  A  is  impell’d  from  A  to 

B,  then  will  the  fame  A  D  repre¬ 
fent  the  contrary  equal  Force, 
whereby  it  is  impell’d  from  A  to 
D.  But.  by  the  former  Corollary, 
a  Force,  as  A  D,  impelling  from 
A  to  D,  is  equipollent  to  two 
others,  aCfing  in  the  Directions  A 

C,  A  E  i  to  which  the  other,  im¬ 
pelling  from  A  to  D,  is  as  ^  D  to 
A  C,  and  A  E  or  C  D,  refpeCtive- 
]y.  So  likewife,  two  Forces  aCting 
in  the  Directions  AC,  A  E,  and 
being  equipollent  to  the  Force  aCjt-- 


ing  in  the  Directions  A  D,  from 
A  to  D  will  be  to  the  Force  act¬ 
ing  according  to  the  Direction  A 
D,  from  A  to  D,  AC,  A  E  to 
AD  i  and  therefore,  the  Forces 
acting  in  the  Directions  A  C  and 
A  E,  and  equipollent  to  the  Force 
acting  in  the  Direction  A  D,  are 
to  this  Force  aCting  In  the  Directi¬ 
on  A  D,  as  A  C,  A  E,  or  C  D 
to  A  D  that  is,  if  a  Body  be 
urged  by  three  different  equipol¬ 
lent  Powers  in  the  Directions  A  B, 
A  C,  A  £■,  thefe  three  Forces  fhall 
be  to  one  another,  as  A  D,  A  C, 
A  C  D  refpeCtively,  q,  e»  d.  And 
this  Angle  PropoAtion  is  the  Foun¬ 


dation  of  all  the  Mechanicks,  as  fe- 
veral  Geometricians  have  exprefsiy 
fhewn  i  fo  that  it  is  plain,  thefo 
three  Laws  do  virtually  compre-^ 
hend  all  the  Rules  of  Mechanifm  5 
and  confequently,  if  any  Appear¬ 
ance  contradict  thefe  Laws,  oc 
their  neceAary  Confequences,  it  is 
not  fo  be  mechanically  accounted 
for. 

Navieulare  Os,  is  the  third  Bone 
in  the  Foot,  and  lies  between  the 
Ajlragalus  and  the  three  Ojfa  Cu^ 
neiformia  j  thus  call’d  from  Navis, 
a  Ship,  which  i  t  has  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  in  its  Shape  :  For  which 
Reafon  likewife,  it  is  fometimes 
Y  4  cali’4 
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eall’d  Cjmhiformey  from  Cymba,  a  Ren^  a  Kidney  5  is  the  Diftempejli 
Boat,  and  Forma,  Shape.  It  has  call’d  the  Stone-,  becaufe  that  Part 
behind  it  a  large  Sinus,  which  re-  is  reckon’d  to  be  principally  the 
ceives  the  fore  convex  Head  of  the  Seat,  or  in  Fault.  Hence, 
firftj  and,  before  it  is  convex,  dif-  Nephriticus,  fometimes  fignifies; 
tinguifh’d  into  three  Heads,  which  a  Patient  in  flich  a  Circumftance* 
are  receiv’d  into  the  Sinus's  oi  the  And, 

Ojfa  Cuneiformia.  Nephriticks,  are  thofe  Medicines 

Naufea,  Loathing ;  a  Symptom  which  are  good  againft  fuch  a  Dif- 
well  known  to  attend  many  Difor-  temper,  by  their  Power  in  diflblv- 
ders  of  the  Stomach}  and  the  Cure  ing  or  breaking  ftony  Concretions 
muff,  'therefore,  have  Regard  to  in  thofe  Parts, 
the  Caufe.  Nerve.  A  Nerve  is  a  long  and 

N^^«/^,ffri<aiyfignifyinga.Cloud,  fniall  Bundle  of  very  fine  Pipes  or 
is  figuratively  apply’d  to  Appear-  hollow  Fibres,  wrapp’d  up  in  'the 
ances,  having  Likenefs  thereunto  Dura  SLnd  PiaAlater which  laft  not 
in  the  humdn  Body,  as  to  Films  only  covers  them  all  in  common,^ 
upon  the  Eyes }  as  alfo,  in  the  but  it  alfo  inclofes  every  fibre  in 
fame  Senfe  as  Aiolccula  is  us’d  for  particular, 

a  peculiar  CHiality  in  the  Urine.  The  Medullary  Subftance  of  the 

Necromancy,  hath  been  a  Juggle  Brain  is  the  Beginning  of  all  the 
efpOLis’d  bv  fomeEnthufiaffick  Phy-  Nervesj  and  ’tis  probable,  that 
ficians,  much  the  fame  as  we  com-  each  Fibre  of  the  Nerves  anfwers  : 
monlyexprefs  by  Sorcery,  or  Witch-  to  a  particular  Part  of  the  Brain  at 
craft.  one  End,  and  to  a  particular  Parr 

NeFiar,  a  fiditious  Name  of  the  of  the  Body  at  its  other  End,  that. 
Poets  for  what  they  fancy  the  Gods  whenever  an  ImprefTion  is  made 
to  drink  }  which  has  given  Oc-  upon  fuch  a  Part  of  the  Brain,  the 
cafion  for  whimfical  Perfons  to  Soul  may  know  that  fuch  a  Part  of 
recomn^end  feveral  Liquors  under  the  Body  is  affedfed. 
the  fame  Appellation  ,  thinking  The  Nerves  do  ordinarily  ac-  ; 
thereby  to  enhance  their  Reputa-  company  the  Arteries  through  all 
tion.  the  Body,  that  the  animal  Spirits  | 

Nenufar,  or  Nenuphar,  an  ob-  may  be  kept  warm,  and  moying,  | 
folete  Term  for  Water -Lillies  ;  by  the  continual  Heat  and  Pulfc 
whence  the  Oil  made  of  them  is,  of  the  ArrerieSs  They  have  alfo 
by  fome  Writers,  call'd  Oleum  Ne~  Blood -Veffels,  as  the  other  Parts 
nupharinum.  of  the  Body  ;  theleVeflels  are  not 

Nepe?2the,  was  a  Name  firfl  gi-  only  fpread  upon  their  Coats,  but 
Ven  to  an  Opiate  or  Laudanum,  they  run  alfo  amongfl  their  me- 
by  Theodorus  Zwmgerus,  from  the  dullary  Fibres,  as  may  be  feen 
great  Opinion  he  had  of  its  giving  amongft  the  Fibres  of  the  Retina: 
Eafe  in  all  Manner  of  Pain  5  the  Wherever  any  Nerve  fends  out  a 
Word  importing  as  much,  from  Branch,  or  receives  one  from  a- 
the  Privative  non  or  abfque,  nother,  or  where  two  Nerves  join 
withoutj  and  LuNuSyBoi--  together,  there  is  generally  a  Gan^ 

g-ow.  giio,  or  plexus,  either  lefs  or  more. 

Nephritis,  or  *  as  may  be  feen  at  the  Beginning 

Nephriticus  Dolor ,  from  of  all  the  Nerves  of  the  Aled.uHf 

'  Spi»\ 
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Spinalis,  and  in  other  Places  of  the 
iBody. 

The  Nerves  are  divided  into 
thofe  which  come  immediately  out 
of  the  Skull,  and  thofe  which  come 
out  between  the  Vertebra*  The 
firft  Sort  came  from  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  defcrib’d,  and  they  are  ten 
Pair. 

The  firfl  Pair  are  call’d  Nervi 
Olfabiorli,  They  arife  from  the  Ba- 
fis  of  the  Corpora  Striata,  and,  paf- 
fing  through  the  little  Holes  of  the 
Os  Crlbrlforme,  are  fpread  on  the 
Membrane  which  covers  the  Os 
Spongiofum* 

The  fecond  are  call’d  OptlclThty 
arife,  partly  from  the  Extremities 
of  the  Corpora  Striata,  and  partly 
from  the  Thalaml  Nervorum  Opti- 
corum,  which  lafl  they  almofl  em¬ 
brace  5  from  thence  approaching 
(  one  another,  they  unite  above  the 
Celia  Turcica,  and  immediately  di¬ 
viding  again,  they  pafs  through  the 
foremoli  Holes  of  the  Os  Sphenoldes 
1  into  the  Orbit,  where  piercing  the 
Globe  of  the  Eye,  the  medullary 
^Eibres  are  fpread  upon  the  glaffy 
Humor. 

The  third  are  call’d  Oculorum 
mLlotores,  They  arife  from  the 
dulla  Oblongata  on  each  Side  of  the 
Infundibulum,  and  the  carotidal  Ar- 
5  teries  lie  between  them  j  from 
1  thence  palTing  through  the  Fora- 
s  mlna  Lacera  of  the  Os  Sphenoldes, 
1  they  give  a  Branch,  which,  with  a 
f  Branch  of  the  fifth  Pair,  forms  a 
/:  confiderable  Plexus,  which  fends 
<1  out  feveral  Twigs  which  embrace 
U  the  Optick  Nerve,  and  are  fpent 
d  on  the  Tunicles  of  the  Eye.  They 
give  a  Branch  to  the  Mufcles,  call’d 
Attollens,  Deprlmens,  and  Obllquus 
4;  Minor  of  the  Globe. 

'I  The  fourth  Pair  are  call’d  Pa- 


thetlcl,  that  arife  from  a  fmall  me¬ 
dullary  Cord  that  is  behind  the 
Tejlesj  they  go  down  upon  the 
Sides  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  5 
and  paffing  under  the  Dura  Mater 
by  the  Sides  of  the  Celia  Turcica, 
they  grow  through  the  Foramma 
Lacera,  and  are  wholly  fpent  on 
the  Obliquus  Major. 

The  filth  Pair  rife  from  the  Fore- 
Parc  of  the  Procejjus  Annularis. 
They  are  the  biggeff  Pair  of  the 
Brain.  They  give  Nerves  to  the 
Dura  Mater.  Each  of  them  di¬ 
vides  into  three  Branches,  of  which 
the  foremoft  is  call’d  Ramus  Op- 
thalmlcusj  becaufe  it  palTes  thro* 
the  Foramen  Lacerum  into  the  Or¬ 
bit,  where  it  divides  into  two 
Branches.  The  firfi  fends  out  a 
Branch  which  joins  a  Bianch  of  the 
Motores,  and  forms  the  Plexus  Op- 
thalmlcus.  The  refi  of  this  firft 
Branch  paffes  over  the  Globe  of 
the  Eye,  gives  fome  Twigs  to  the 
Glandula  Lachrymalls,  and  goes 
out  at  the  Hole  of  the  Os  Fronth 
above  the  Circumference  of  the 
Orbit,  where  it  is  difiributed  in 
the  Skin  and  frontal  Mufcles.  The 
fecond  Branch  of  the  Rafnus  Op- 
thalmlcus  goes  under  the  Mufcle 
Superbus,  and  palfes  out  at  the 
Hole  call’d  Orblter  Internus,  and  is 
diftributcd  in  the  internal  Nofe. 

The  fecond  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Pair,  which  palfes  out  at  the  third 
Hole  of  the  Os  Sphenoldes,  divides 
into  three  Branches,  of  which  one 
pierces  theHind-fide  of  thetOsMaxll- 
lare,  and  gives  Twigs  to  the  Teeth 
of  the  upper  Jaw  5  all  the  red  of  it 
comes  out  at  the  Hole  in  the  Forc- 
lide  of  the  fame  Bone,  under  the 
Orbit,  and  is  diftributcd  into  the 
Cheeks  and  Nofe.  Anotlicr  paffes 
under  tne  Procejjus  Zygomaticus,  and 
is  diftribiued  in  the  temporal  Muf- 
cle.  And  the  third  is  diftributed  in 
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the  Palate  and  Mufcles  of  the  Pha~ 
ryrix. 

The  third  Branch  of  the  fifth 
Paii'pafles  through  another  Hole  of 
the  Os  Sphenoids s, Mid  then  it  divides 
into  two  Branches  5  the  firft  of  which 
is  again  divided  into  four  Branches, 
of  which  the  firfi:  paffes  between  the 
Condyle  and  the  Ccrone  of  the  lower 
Jaw,  to  the  Mafjeter.  The  lecond 
is  difhributed  in  the  Crotaphites,  The 
third  paiTcs  under  the  Proceljds 
7.ygomaticus  to  theB^/rchM^er, Glands 
of  the  ^Cheeks,  and  upper  Lip. 
And  the  fourth  paffes  from  behind 
the  Condyle  of  the  lower  Jaw,  where 
it  joins  i\\QPortlo  dura,  over  the  Jaw, 
and  is  difiributed  in  the  Face.  The 
fecond  Branch  is  divided  into  three 
others  ;  The  fil'd  pafles  betw^cen 
the  Vterygold&us  Externus  and  Inter- 
mis  :  And,  towards  the  Angle  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  it  fends  out  a  Branch 
%vhich  makes  the  Chorda  Tyrnpani, 
which  goes  alfo  to  the  Zvliifcles  of 
the  MalleoluSy  and  then  it  joins  the 
Portio  dura  before  it  comes  out  of  the 
Cranhnn-j  the  reft  is  fpread  on  the 
Chin,  The  fecond  goes  along  the 
Sides  of  the  TonG;ue,  and  fends  out 
leveral  Branches  which  join  the 
ninth  Pair.  It  gives  alfo  fome 
Twigs  to  the  Cilandulz  Sublingaales, 
•to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue  and 
Os  Elyoldcs.  The  third  goes  to  the 
Teeth  of  rite  lower  Jaw  by  the 
Holes  ill  its  in-fide.  ' 

The  fixth  Pair  of  Nerves  rife 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Proceffus  An¬ 
nularis,  This  is  a  fmali  Nerve 
which  pafles  ftrait  through  the  Jo- 
ramen  Lacerum^  and  is  wholly  fpent 
on  the  Mufcidtis  Abducens.  But, 
a  little  before  it  enters  the  Orbit,  it 
cafts  back  a  Branch  which  alone 
makes  the  Root  of  the  Iruercoftal 
Nerve,  it  paffes  out  of  the  Skull 
by  the  fame  Paflage  the  Carotidal 
Artery  enters.  As  foon  as  it  is 


come  out  of  the  Skull,  it,  withi 
a  Branch  of  the  tenth  Pair,  andl 
with  the  firft  and  fecond  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck,  forms  a  large  Plexus^ 
called  Cervicalis,  Belo  w  this,  it  re-  ■ 
ceives  a  Branch  made  of  a  Twig  of- 
the  tenth  Pair,  and  of  the  firft  of' 
the  Neck.  As  it  defeends,  above  s 
the  Miifcuhi^  Scalenus,  and,  below 
the  eighth  Pair,  it  receives  .1  B  anchj 
from  each  of  the  vertebral  X'^erves. 
When  it  comes  lO  the  Cia  jfcula,  it 
divides  into  two  Branches,  of  which 
one  pafles  above  the  Axillary  Ar¬ 
tery,  and  the  other  under  it,  and 
then  they  immediately  join  again. 
They,  with  a  Branch  of  the  firft  Pair 
of  the  Back,  form  a.  pretty  large: 
Plexus  at  this  Place  j  and  fome- 
tinies  before  (tor  it  ooferves  no 
Regularity}  it  cafts  out  a  Branch, , 
which  with  a  Branca  of  the  eiahth  i 
Pail  forms  the  PLexmCardiacm :  then 
ii  goes  down  theCaviry  of  cEe^Thorax,, 
under  the  Pleura ^  near  the  Vertebra  ; . 
and,  as  it  pafles  by,  it  receives  a  ■ 
Branch  froin  every  Pair  of  the  Back, 
by  whichitgrows  bigger  and  bigger. 
As  it  goes  out  of  the  Thorax,  it 
divides  into  feveral  Branches,  of 
which  the  three  Superior  in  the  right 
Side  from  the  Plexus  Hepatkus, 
and  in  the  left  the  Plexus  Splenicuf, 
Thefe  Plexus's  furnifti  Nerves  to 
the  Kidnies,  to  the  Pancreas,  to 
the  Caul,  to  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stomach,  to  the  Spleen,  to  the 
Liver,  Mefentery,  and  the  Intef- 
tines  5  and  their  Branches  form 
a  large  Net  upon  the  mefenterick 
Arteries,  called  Plexus  mefentericus^ 
The  inferior  Branches,  as  they 
go  down  upon  the  Vertebra  of  the  i 
Loins  receive  a  Branch  from  the  1 
firft  of  the  Loins,  and  they  fend  j 
out  Branches  which  join  thofe  of 
the  fuperior  Branches  which  go  to 
th.e  Guts,  and  which  form  the  Net 
upon  the  mefenterick  Arteries. 

Then  : 
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.Tlien  they  go  down  into  theBafon, 
;and  form  a  large  Plexus  above  the 
Iftrait  Gut  to  which  it  gives  Nervesj 
:as  alfo  to  the  Bladder,  VejicuU 
^Seminales  and  Proft/iU  in  Men,  and 
to  theWomb  and  Vagina  inWomen. 

The  feventh  Pair  is  the  Nervus 
''Auditorms.  It  arifes  from  the  Hind- 
Part  of  the  Procejjus  Annularis.  It 
enters  the  Hole  of  the  inner  Procefs 
of  the  Os  Petrofum.  It  divides  into 
two  Branches  j  that,  which  is  fofr, 
is  called  Portio  Mollis,  and  it  is  di- 
ftributed,  into  the  Labyrinth,  Co^ 
thlea  and  Membranes  which  cover 
the  Cavities  of  the  Ear,  That, 
which  is  hard,  is  cdWtd  Portio  Dura  j 
it  goes  out  of  the  Ear  by  that  Hole 
■which  is  between  the  Procejfus  Maf~ 
toides  and  Styloides  j  it  divides  into 
^two  Branches,  of  which  one  goes 
ito  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue,  or 
psHyoides,2nd  it  gives  a  fmallBranch 
|t:o  the  eighth  Pair.  The  other  is 
Idiftributed  in  the  external  Ear, 
ItNofe,  Lips,  and  Cheeks. 

I  The  eighth  Pair  is  the  Par  Va- 
\^um^  It  rifes  from  the  Sides  of  the 
s^Medulla  Oblongata  behind  the  Pro- 
\cejjus  Annularis,  by'feveral  Threads 
fwliich  join  together  and  go  out  by 
rthe  fame  Hole  that  the  Sinus  Late^ 
[rales  difcharge  themfelves  into  the 
ijugulares.  It  is  joined  by  a  Branch 
I  ofthe  Nervus  Spinalis,  or  Acceff'orius 
tWillifti,  and  by  a  fmall  Branch  of 
jthe  Portio  Bur  a.  Immediately  after 
,  it  comes  out  of  the  Skull,  it  gives  a 
iffmall  Branch  to  the  Larynx,  as  it 
igoes  down  the  Neck,  above  the 
Hntercoftal  Nerve,  by  the  Side  of 
I  the  Internal  Carotid.  At  the  Axil- 
ii  lary  Artery,  it  calls  back  the 
(recurrent  Nerves,  of  which  the 
fright  embraces  the  Axillary  Arte- 
try,  and  the  left  the  Aorta.  Thefe 
1  two  Branches  afcend  on  each  Side 
I  of  the  Trachea  Arteria  to  the  La- 
Yynxs  where  they  are  fpent  on  the 


Mufcles  of  the  Larynx,  and  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Trachea. 

Then  the  eighth  Pair,  after  it  has 
entered  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax, 
fends  out  two  Branches,  which,  with 
the  Branches  of  the  two  Interco- 
flals,from,a  little  above  the  Heart, 
between  the  and  Trachea,  the 

Plexus  Cardiacus,  which  gives  a 
great  Number  of  fmall  Branches  to 
the  Pericardium  and  Heart  j  parti¬ 
cularly  very  many  creep  along  the 
Aorta  to  the  left  Ventricle.  The 
eighth  Pair  gives  alfo  feveral  Bran¬ 
ches  to  the  Lungs,  which  accom¬ 
panying  the  Bronchi,  then  it  de- 
feends  upon  the  OEfophagus,  and  is 
fpreadupon  the  Stomach,  and  fomo 
Twigs  go  to  the  concave  Side  of 
the  Liver,  as  has  been  faid  already. 

With  this  Nerve,  it  is  uTual  to  dc- 
feribe  another,  which  paffes  out  of 
the  Skull  at  the  fame  Hole  wdth  it. 
It  is  called  Nervus  Accejjbrius  Wiili- 
fii.  It  arifes  from  the  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nalis,  about  the  Beginning  of  the 
lixth  Pair  of  the  Neck.  As  it  a- 
feends  to  the  Head,  it  receives  on 
each  Side  a  Twig  from  the  firft  five 
Pair  of  Nerves  of  the  Neck,  as 
they  rife  from  the  Medulla  Spinalis, 
Then  it  enters  the  Skull,  and  paffes 
out  of  it  again  with  the  eighth  Pair, 
and  is  wholly  fpent  upon  the  Muf- 
cuius  Trapezius. 

The  ninth  Pair  rifes  from  the 
Procejfus  Olivares  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata.  It  paffes  out  of  the  Skull 
by  its  own  proper  Hole  in  the.  Or 
Occipitis.  As  it  paffes  to  the  Tongue, 
it  gives  fome  Branches  to  the  Muf¬ 
cles  of  the  Os  Byoides,  but  its 
Trunk  is  diflributed  in  the  Body 
of  the  I’ongue,  and  its  Extre¬ 
mities  from  the  Papilla  Rotunda 
of  the  Tongue. 

The  tenth  Pair  rifes  by  feveral 
fmall  Threads,  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Medulla  Spinalis  3  then  afeend- 
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ing  a  little,  it  goes  out  at  the  fame  All  theNeiTes,as  they  rife  out  6^ 
Hole  of  the  BuraMater,  the  Medulla.  Spinalis,  are  by  the  Pi^t 

vertebral-  Artery  enters,  palling  be-  Mater  divided  into  tAVO  Plans,  which 
tween  the  Protuberance  of  the  Ocfi-  Jie  one  above  the  other  j  and,  as 
put  and  the  hxi^LVertebra  in  |he  Sinus,  foon  as  the  Nerves  are  come  out  of 
which  v/e  have  obferved  iii  this  Ver-  the  Vertebra,  they  fend  a  Branch  to 
Then  it  gives  a  Branch  to  the  one  another,  where^they  make  a 
firft  Pair  of  the  Neck  which  goes  to  little  Ganglia. 

the  Plexus  Cervicalis,  It  gives  an-  The  Nerves  of  the  Vertebra  are 
other  to  the  fecond  Pair,  and  a  third  thirty  Pairj  feven  of  the  Neck, 
tg  the  Intercoftal  Nerve,  and  then  twelve  of  the  Back,  five  of  the 
it  is  allfpenton  the  oblique  Muf-  Loins,  and  fix  of  the  Os  Sacrum. 
des  of  the  Head.  ^  They  come  out  at  the  Holes  in 

The  Nerves  which  come  out  be-  the  Sides  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Ver-, 
tween  the  Vertebra  are  thirty  Pair,  tebra,  which  are  taken  notice  of  I 
They  arife  from  the  Spinalis  Me.,  in  the  Preparations  of  thofe  for  i 
dulla^  which  ,(as  we  faid  before)  is  a  Skeleton. 

a  Continuation  of  the  Subfiantia  The  firft  Pair  of  the  Neck  is 
Medullaris,  or  Medulla  Oblongata  fpread  in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head 
of  the  Brain,  contained  in  the  great  and  Neck.  It  joins  a  Branch  of  the 
Holes  of  the  Vertebra.  Its  internal  tenth  Pair,  which  goes  to  the 
Suofiance  is  mixed  in  fe.veral  Places  Cervicalis,  and  it  gives  another 
with  a  Subfiance  like  the  cortical  Branch  to  the  Intercoftal  Pair  be- 
Subftance  of  the  Brain,  (as  Malpighi~  low  the  Plexus, 
us  has  obferved.)  From  the  firft  The  fecond  Pair  of  the  Neck 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  to  the  firft  gives  alfo  Nerves  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Loins,  it  is  divided  by  the  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  and  to 
Pia  Mater  into  the  right  and  left  the  external  Ear  and  Skin  of  the 
Side,  not  quite  through  its  Middle,  Face. 

but  the  Depth  of  a  Line  or  two  in  The  third  gives  fome  Branches 
its  fore  and  Hind-part.  From  the  to  the  Neck  and  Head.  It  fends 
fiifi  of  the  Loins  to  its  Extremity,  out  the  Nervus  Biaphragmaticus, 

Jt  is  divided  into  a  great  Number  being  joined  by  a  Branch  from  the 
of  Fibres,  which  feparate  from  one  fourth  Pair.  This  Nerve  croes  firait 
another,  if  they  be  fhaken  in  warm  down  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax, 
Water.  This  Part,  becaufe  of  its  and  is  fpread  on  the  Midriff 
Refemblance,  is  called  Cauda  E-  The  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  fe- 
^iina.  "Tis  covered  by  four  Mem-  venth,  give  fome  Branches  to  the 
branes,  of  which  the  firft  is  that  Mufcles  of  the  Neck  and  Head  • 
wnich  lines  the  great  Floles  of  the  but  their  greateft  Branches,  t02e~ 
Vertebra.  The  fecond  is  the  Bura  ther  with  a  Branch  of  the  firft  of 
Mater,  yNhich  has  two  Sinus', s  one  the  Back,  enter  the  Armsl  As  foon 
on  each  Side  of  the  Medulla  :  They  as  they  enter,  they  join  all  too^e- 
reach  from  the  Occiput  to  the  laft  ther,  and  then  thev  immediately 
of  tbe  Os  Sacrum.  The  third  is  the  divide  into  five  Branches.  The  firft 
Pta  Mater.  And  the  fourth,  called  and  innermoft  goes  all  to  thg  Skin 
Arachnoides,^  is  a  very  fine  Mem-  which  covers  the  inner  and  Fore- 
brance,  which  contains  only  the  part  of  the  Arm.  The  fecond  2oe.s 

bund  es  of  Fibres  which  make  the  down  by  the  inner  Protuberance  of 

vertebral  Nerves,  ^ 
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the  Humerus y  by  the  Benders  of 
the  Fingers ;  and  in  the  Balm  of  the 
Hand  it  divides  into  five  Branches, 
of  which  one  goes  to  each  Side  of 
the  Little  and  Ring  Finger,  and 
the  fifth  to  the  external  Side  of  the 
Middle  Finger.  The  third  accom^ 
panies  the  Artery  between  the  Sub^ 
limn  and  the  Profundus  :  It  divides 
alfo  into  five  Branches,  of  which 
one  goes  to  each  Side  of  the  Thumb 
and  Fore-Finger,  and  the  fifth  to 
the  internal  Side  of  the  middle  Fin¬ 
ger,  The  fourth  palTes  under  the 
Biceps  to  the  outer  Side  of  the  Arm, 
and  Back  of  the  Hands,  to  be  di- 
ftributcd  'into  the  Fingers,  as  the 
foregoing.  The  fifth  is  fpent  on 
the  Mufcles  on  the  Infide  of  the 
Arm.  All  thefe  Nerves,  except 
the  firff,  give  Branches  to  the  Muf- 
cles  as  they  pafs  by. 

The  firft  Bair  of  the  twelve  Pair 
of  the  Back  gives  a  Branch,  as  is 
faid,  to  the  Arms.  The  twelfth  Pair 
is  difperfed  in  the  Mufcles  of  the 
lower  Belly,  and  all  the  reft  run  a- 
long  the  Sinus  in  the  under  Side  of 
each  P».ib,  giving  Nerves  to  all  the 
Mufcles  that  lie  upon  the  Ribs  and 
VertebrA, 

The  firft  and  fecond  Pair  of  the 
Loins  give  Nerves  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  lower  Belly,  to  the  Inguen, 
to  the  Yard,  and  to  the  Parts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bafon,  The  third  and 
fourth  give  feme  Branches  to  the 
famePartsjbut  theirTrunks  join  and 
make  the  Nervus  Anterior  Femoris, 
which  is  difperfed  in  the  Fore-part 
of  the  Thigh.  This  Nerve  fends  a 
Branch  through  the  Hole  in  the  if- 
chiumy  which  is  fpent  in  the  Triceps. 
The  laft  of  the  Loins,  with  a 
Branch  of  the  fourth,  enter  the 
Thigh. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Os  Sacrum 

irome  riot  out  at  the  Holes  on  its 

Back-fide,  but  at  thofe  in  its  Fore- 

/ 

1  * 


fide  j  and  the  laft  comes  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Extremity  of  the  O;  6Vt- 
crum  and  the  O;  Coccygis. 

The  firft  four  Pair  of  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum  give  fome  Twigs  to  the  Parts 
in  the  Bafon  ^  but  their  great  Bran¬ 
ches,  with  the  laft,  and  a  Branch 
of  the  fourth  of  the  Loins,  make 
the  Nervus  Sciaticus,  which  is  the 
greateft  Nerve  in  the  whole  Body* 
As  this  Nerve  pafTes  between  the 
Gracilis  Pojierior  and  the  Semi-mem^ 
hranofus,  it  gives  a  Branch  to  the 
Skin.  When  it  comes  to  the  Ham, 
it  divides  in  two,  of  which  one 
goes  along  the  Perone  to  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Foot,  and  gives  a  Branch 
in  both  Sides  of  each  Toe.  The 
other  palTes*  under  the  Gemelli  by 
the  inner  Ankle,  and  is  diftributed 
in  like  manner  to  the  Toes  in  their 
under  Sides. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  of  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum  are  very  fmall  ;  they  are  dif¬ 
perfed  in  the  Sphinfter,  and  Blad¬ 
der,  and  natural  Parts. 

Nervinesy  Remedies  for  Difor^ 
ders  of  the  Nerves, 

Nervous  Fluid,  See  Brain, 

Neuroticksy  from  Nervus 

a  Nerve  :  the  fame  as  Nervines, 
Hence, 

Neurologia,  is  a  Defcription  of 
the  Nerves  :  And, 

Neurotomy,  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Nerves  :  And 

NeurotomuSy  the  Anatomift  who 
is  fo  employed. 

NibTitans  Membrana,  the  wink¬ 
ing  Membrane,  is  a  thin  Mem¬ 
brane  which  feveral  Creatures  have 
to  cover  their  Eyes  with,  and  ftielter 
them  from  Duft,  and  guard  theui 
from  Thorns,  or  exclude  Part  of 
the  Light  when  it  is  too  ftrong^ 
for  it  is  fo  thin,  that  they  can  leg 
indifferently  through  it. 

Nidus,  a  Heft  ds,  in  a  figurative 
$enfe,fome:imej  is  d  to  exprefs  tho 

Seat: 
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Seatof  aDlfeafe,  erpecfally  when  it 
is  confin’d  to  any  particular  Part. 

NihlU  Album,  the  lame  as  Pom- 
pholyx,  wdiich  fee. 

Nipple.  See  Breajls. 

Nijusy  is  a  Term  us’d  much,  of 
late,  inPhilofophy  and  Mechanicks, 
for  an  Inclination  of  one  Body  to¬ 
wards  another,  as  Ni[us  in  Contac- 
turn,  the  fame  as  Attraftion, 

NoPiiluca^  from  Nox,  Night,  and 
luceo^  to  fhine,  are  all  fuch  Bodies 
as  IBine,  or  give  Light  in  the  dark. 

Nodulm,  or  Nodus,  a  Nodule, 
or  little  Bag^  Suitable  Ingredients 
are  thus  difpos’d  of,  to  be  fufpended 
in  Juleps,  Apozems,  Diet-Drinks, 
^c.  Nodus  is  alfo  fometimes  us’d 
in  the  fame  Senfe,  'as  Ganglion 
which  fee. 

Noti-meAangere,  touch  me  not, 
is  a  tetterous  Eruption,  thus  call’d, 
from  its  Sorenefs,  or  Difficulty  of 
Cure  5  but  either  feems  upon  fo 
vvhimfical  a  Foundation,  that  it  is 
not  much  Matter  which. 

Non'Naturals.  Phyficians  reckon 
thefe  to  be  fix,  viz*  Air,  Meat  and 
Drink,  Sleep  and  Watching,  Mo¬ 
tion  and  Reft,  Retention  and  Ex¬ 
cretion,  and  the  Paftions  of  the 
Mind.  See  thefe  explain’d  in  San- 
Plormi's  Medicina  Statica,  and  Wain- 
'wrighfs  Non-Naturals. 

Non-organical,  or  in-organical,  is 
us’d  for  a  Part  that  is  not  fitted,  of 
itfelf,  to  perform  any  Aftion,  as  a 
Tendon,  Griftle,  Bone, 

Nofe.  See  Nafus. 

Nota  Materna,  Mother’s  Spots, 
the  fame  as  Navus',  which  fee. 

Noth  A  Cofi&,  or  falfA,  falfe  or 
baftard-Ribs.  See  CoJIa. 

Nothus,  is  alfo  fometimes  us’d 
for  the  Back-part  of  the  Cheft. 

NubecuU,  and  Nubes,  Clouds. 
See  EnAorema. 

Nucha,  the  Hinder-Part  or  Nape 
of  the  Neck  j  call’d  alio  Cervix^ 
which  fee. 


Nuciferous^  from  Nux,  a  ^ut> 
and  fero,  to  bear  :  Botanifts  call 
all  Trees  thus  which  bear  Nuts. 

Nucleus^  fignifies  properly  the 
Kernel  of  a  Nut  5  whence,  in  a  fi- 
guratwe  Senfe,  enucleate  is  us’d  to 
exprefs  unfolding  or  explaining 
any  Thing  to  its  moft  remote  Diffi¬ 
culties  or  Abftrufities. 

Nutrimentum,  Nourifhment,  h. 
what  fupplies 

Nutrition.  What  comes  under  this 
Term,  is  two-fold  :  Firft,  All  that 
paffes  in  the  firft  Scene,  from  Ma- 
ftication  to  the  Chyle’s  Entry  into 
the  Blood,  is  thus  call’d.  And,  Se-  ■ 
condly.  The  Appofiiion  of  new 
Parts  in  the  Room  of  thofe  wore 
off  by  Adion.  The  firft  is  thus  car-* 
ry’d  on  ;  the  Parts  of  Food  being 
divided  by  Maftication,  and  moi- 
ften’d  with  Spittle,  that  it  may  be 
render’d  fofter,  in  order  to  under-' 
go  a  further  Comminution,  is : 
thruft  dowm  into  the  Stomach  ft 
wherein,  by  the  Affiftance  of  the  .l 
continual  Motion  arifing  from  the 
mufculous  Tunicks  of  the  Stomach, 
and  of  Refpiration,  by  which  the  ' 
Diaphragm  alternately  preffes  the 
Stomach  downwards,  the  Parts  of  j 
the  Food  foften’d  by  the  Spittle,  ,j 
and  other  ferous  Liquors  from  thesj 
Glands,  is  fhook  about,  ground,,, 
and  divided  into  yet  fmailer  Parts,, 
until  it  acquires  fuch  a  Finenefs  asi; 
is  requifite,  together  with  the  glan-- 
dulous  Fluids,  and  Liquors  drank:, 
down,  for  the  compofingthat  whichu 
is  call’d  Chyle.  But  here  is  to  be1: 
taken  Notice,  that  the  Parts  of  thei;) 
Food  are  not  diffiolv’d  into  effentiall] 
Parts,  as  fome  call  them,  orEle-j 
ments,  whether  chymical,  or  anyii 
other,  by  the  Affiftance  of  any  Fcr-| 
ment  in  the  Stomach;  that  is  to:  I 
fay,  by  a  Separation  of  feme  Parts  j 
of  different  Kinds  combin’d  toge- i 
ther,  and  an  Union  of  other  Parts  i 
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before  in  Separaiion,  as  it  happens 
in  all  Fermentation  of  Wine,v/here- 
in  tartaious  Particles,  before  united 
with  others^  are.  feparated  ;  and  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Phlegm  and  Oil,  before  in 
‘  Separation,  are  brought  nearer  to- 
I  gether,  and  form  a  true  Spirit.  But 
1  By  the  Concoclion  that  is  perform’d 
'  in  the  Stomach,  the  Food  is  divided 
!'  into  integral  Parts,  not  differing 
I  from  what  they  were  befpre,  but  in 
[  obtaining  leffer  Bulkj  in  the  fame 
(  Manner '  altogether  as  Coral  is 
ground  upon  a  Marble  with  \V  ater, 
and  reduced  into  an  impalpable 
Powder,  whofe  Parts  are  only  fmall 
Pieces  of  Coral,  and  not  any  Prin¬ 
ciples  into  which  Coral  is  refolv’d. 
For  the  Proof  of  this,  there  is  not 
Need  of  any  other  Argument,  than 
that  in  the  Stomach  and  Iiireftines 
I  of  the  larger  FiPn,  which  devour 
I  and  digefi;  me  lefier,  the  Chyle  is 
I  nothing  elfe  but  a  Liquor  fill’d  with 
!  the  Fibres  of  the  devour’d  Fifh,  as 
i  is  eafy  to  be  difcern’d  with  a  Mi- 
:  crofcope  j  or  the  fmall  Parts  of 
'  Fibres  no  Way  differing  from  the 
3i  larger,  (that  is,  indigefted  Pieciss  of 
I  Fle'fh)  but  in  Magnitude. The  Chyle 
f  thus  elaborated  in  the  Stomach  by 
i  its  alternate  Contraffions,  and  the 
^  Force  of  the  neighbouring  Mufcles, 
t  is  thrown  out  into  the  Inteftinesj 
i  at  its  Entrance  into  which,  it  is  di¬ 
ll  luted  with  the  Bile  and  pancreatick 
ji  Juice  ;  Which  Liquors  undergo  no 
Manner  of  Effervefcence  with  the 
d  Chyle,  or  with  one  another,  but 
li  are  fmoothly  and  quietly  mix’d 
I’  therewith,  and  with  each  other,  as 
[t  appears  by  many  Experiments  j  but, 
c  by  their  Means,  the  Chyle  is  ren- 
if  der’d  more  fluid.  Hence  it  is,  that 
ji  the  Parts  of  the  Food,  in  fome 
Meafure  diffolv’d  by  the  Motion  of 
rf  the  Stomach,  but  not  fufficiently 
feparated  from  each  other,  thro’ 
'3  Want  of  a  due  Quantity  of  Fluid, 


every  one  yet  being,  in  fome  Mea¬ 
fure/  in  Contad  with  one  another, 
pafs  over  the  Pylorus  into  the  Gutsj 
and  wffen  thefe  greater  or  lefs  di- 
gefted  Particles  cannot,  by  reafon 
of  their  Magnitude,  be  drain’d  in 
any  confiderable  Quantity  into  the 
Ladeals,  they  are  yet  thruft  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  Inteftinal  Tube,  and 
therein  putrefy,  fince  they  are  out 
the  Verge  of  Circulation,  which 
commences  at  the  Ladeais  :  For 
all  Things,  as  the  Flefli  of  dead 
Creatures,  Herbs,  ere.  which  are 
capable  of  Putrefadioii  out  of  the 
Animal,  are  capable  of  Digeftioii 
in  it.  Flence  it  follows,  that  Di- 
geftion  is  much  more  efledually 
and  expeditioufly  perform’d  in  the 
Day-time,  or  when  we  are  awake, 
than  in  the  Night,  or  during  Sleep  j 
becaitfe,  while  we  wake,  we  breathe 
thicker,  and  the  Diaphragm  and 
Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  and  e- 
ven  the  whole  Body  is  more  exer¬ 
cis’d,  and  the  Stomach  is  oftencr 
comprefs’d.  It  alfo  follows,  that 
by  gentle  walking,  or  while  we 
exercife  ourfelves  in  any  moderate 
Motion,  Digeftion  is  more  effedu- 
ally  and  expeditioufly  perform’d, 
than  while  we  fit  in  Idlenefs  and 
without  Motion  j  and  dill  much 
better,  than  when  we  fit  hard  at 
Study,  becaufe  by  this  the  Mind  is 
fb  diverted,  that  our  Refpiration 
then  Is  rarer,  even  than  in  our 
Sleep,  and  the  Mufcles  are  thereby 
lefs  conrraded.  And,  that  we  di- 
ged  better  in  Winter  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  is  alfo  a  Confirmation  hereofj 
becaufe  in  the  Winter,  to  drive  a- 
way  the  Senfe  of  Cold,  we  are  of- 
tener  put  upon  Exercifes,  and  great¬ 
er  Adivity  of  Body,  than  in  the 
Siimmer-Seafon  :  as  likewife,  be- 
caufe  the  Mufcles  and  folid  Parts 
are  more  tenfe,  and  confequently, 
dl'cnger  in  their  Contradions  and 
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Attritions.  But,  as  for  any  Per-  thinner  Parts  are  Brain’d  thro’  the 
ment  in  the  Stomach,  whether  it  narrow  Orifices  of  the  ladeal  Veins, 
be  Spittle  or  Serum,  ouzing  out  while  the  grpfier  Pans  continue  their 
from  the  Glands  of  the  Stomach,  it  Progrefs  downwards  until  they  are 
cannot  contribute  any  Thing  to  the  quite  ejected  by  Stool.  What  pafles 
Digefiion  of  the  Food,  any  further  through  the  Ladeals  is.carry’d  by 
than  by  foftening  it,  whereby  it  is  them  into  the  Glands  of  the  ^vlefen- 
capable  of  being  further  divided,  tery  j  where  they  receive  a  fine  thin 
Neither  do  any  Liquors  flow  into  the  Lymph,  from  the  Lymphaticks, 
Stomach,  in  order  to  promote  Di-  whereby  the  Chyle  is  diluted  fo  as 
geftion;  but  Digeflion,  that  is,  the  to  pafs  eafier  the  reft  of  its  Courfe  : 
Motion  of  Swallowing, Chewing, and  For  beyond  the  firft  Glands  they  u- 
of  the  Stomach,  are  the  Caufe  why  nite  in  larger  Canals,  and  thofe  in 
thefe  Liquors  are  prefs’d  out,  and  ftill  larger,  until  at  laft  it  arrives  to 
that  theydrain  into  theStomach.For,  the  common  Receptacle,  which  is  a 
that  thofe  LJquors  contribute  no-  Kind  of  Bafon  form’d  for  it  by  the 
thing  to  Digeftion,  is  manifeft  from  Union  of  the  ladeal  and  lympha- 
hence,  that  if  Herbs  or  Meat  be  ticlcVeftels.  From  thence  in  one 
mix’d  with  them  in  any  convenient  Du<ft  it  afcends  into  the  Thorax  ; 
Place,  as  warm  as  the  Stomach,  but  and  fometimes  dividing  about  the 
without  Motion,  they  will  never  be  Heart,  it  immediately  unites  again  ; 
changed  into  Chyle  j  fo  that  it  is  a-  and  creeping  along  the  Gullet,  it  | 
jfoniftiing,  that  any  ftiould  afcribe  paftes  on  to  the  left  Subclavian  ^ 
to  the  Serum  of  the  Blood,  as  it  is  Vein,  where  by  one  or  two  Mouths  ! 
excern’d  by  the  Glands,  a  Faculty  of  it  pours  in  its  Contents,  and  there  | 
changing  folid  Meats  into  the  Form  mixes  with  the  venal  Blood  return-  ! 
of  Chyle,  when  it  is  evident,  that  ing  from  all  Parts  of  the  Body.  ' 
Serum  is  not  a  ^itMenJiruum  for;  the  But  in  the  fecond  Acceptation  of  I 
Solution  of  Bread,  Meat,  or  Herbs,  this  Term,  wherein  it  is  underftood  j 
But  this  whole  Affair  will  be  much  of  the  Blood’s  nouriftiing  all  the 
better  underftood,  from  confidering  Parts  of  the  Body,  fuch  Kind  of 
Boyle's  Machine  for  Digeftion,  de-  Nutrition  is  perform’d  by  a  fecre- 
fcrib’d  by  Papin  ;  (  fee  Digejior  )  tory  Duft:,  arifing  from  the  Termi- 
wherein,  without  the  Help  of  any  nation  of  an  Artery,  and  carrying  a 
Ferment,  but,  by  the  Aftiftance  only  fuitable  Portion  of  the  Blood  to 
of  Warmth,  and  the  Preftlire  of  every  Part  to  be  nourifh’d;  fo  that 
rarefy’d  Air  confin’d.  Bones  and  every  Point  in  the  Body  muft  be  a 
Flefh,  with  the  Addition  of  a  fmall  Termination  of  a  fecretory  Dudt 
Portion  of  Water,  arc  turn’d  into  a  through  which  a  proper  Part  of  tha 
Jelly  5  where  nothing  is  wanting  to  Blood  is  brought,  in  order  to  fup- 
its  being  made  real  Chyle,  but  the  ply  that  Part  of  the  Body.  For  fur- 
\  rough  Superficies  of  aBody  to  grind,  ther  Satisfaftion  herein,  turn  to 
and  often  ftiakc  it  about.  Accretion,  Digejlion,  and  Sanguiji- 

The  Chyle,  being  thus  made,  cation. 
waflies  over  the  Pylorus  into  the  in-  Ny^alops,  vvKTet^^cowict,,  is  fald  of 
teftinal  Tube,  where  by  its  Peri-  thofe  who  fee  better  in  the  Night 
■  ftaltick  Motion  (which  fee)  and  by  than  Day-time. 

the  Preftlire  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  Nymph/n.  See  Genertithn  Parts  of, 

the  Miifclc?  of  the  Abdomen,  the  proper  to  Women* 
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OBefity,  Tatnefs  or  Corpulency, 
from  ObefuSy  or  Obefitas, 
Oblejion,  from  oh,  againft,  and 
hdoy  to  hurt,  is  an  Injury  done  to 
any  Parr. 

oblique,  flantwaya,  is  a  Term 
much  us’d  in  Mechanicks,  to  fig- 
nify  Dire<3:ions  that  deviate  from 
perpendicular  to  parallel,  the  Per- 
i  cjflions  of  all  Bodies  being  much 
I  influenced,  according  to  the  De- 
I  gree  of  Obliquity  in  which  the 
!  moving  Body  is  directed  ;  a  per- 

ipendicular  Incidence  (which  fee) 
giving  the  greatell  Stroke,  and 
fuch  Strokes  decreaflng  in  Pro¬ 
portion  £0  the  moving  Body’s  De- 
clenfion  from  fuch  a  Direftion. 
‘The  Ratio y  which  an  oblique  Stroke 
bears  to  a  perpendicular  one,  may, 

Iby  this  Diagram,  be  eafily  under- 
fiood  to  be,  as  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
4>f  Incidence  is  to  the  Radius,  Let 


be  the  Sine  of  any  Body  on 
which  an  oblique  Force  falls,  with 
^he  pire^ipn  d  a  dra'^  d  c 


right  Angles  to  d  b,z  Perpendicrulax 
let  fall  from  d  to  the  Body  to  be 
mov’d,  and  make  a  d  the  Radius 
of  a  Circle  :  ’tis  plain,  that  the  ob¬ 
lique  Force  d  a,  by  the  Laws  of 
Compofition  and  Refolution  of 
Motions,  will  be  refolv’d  into  the 
two  Forces  d  c,  and  b  d',  of  which 
dcy  hedig  parallel  to  a  by  hath  no 
Energy  or  Force  to  move  that  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  confequently,  d  b  expref» 
fes  all  the  Power  of  the  Stroke  or 
Impulfe  on  the  Body  to  be  mov’d  : 
but  d  b  is  the  right  Side  of  the 
Angle  of  Incidence  d  a  b  where¬ 
fore,  the  oblique  Force  day  to  one 
falling  perpendicularly,  is  as  the 
Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Incidence  ta 
the  Radius,  E  D, 

Obhquus  major  Mufculus,  the 
greater  oblique  Mufcle  5  and  the 

Obliquus  minor y  the  lelTer  j  are 
dcfcrib’d  under  EyCy  which  fee. 

Obliquus  inferior y  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Head  arifing  flefhy  from  the 
external  Part  of  the  fpinal  Procefs 
of  the  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck^ 
clofe  by  the  Origination  of  the  Rec¬ 
tus  major  j  and,  being  dilated  into  a 
flefhy  Belly,  paffes  obliquely  to  its 
Infertion  at  the  tranfverfe  Procefs 
of  the  firfl:,  where  the  forme^! 
Mufcle  begins.  When  this  adls  on 
either  Side,  the  tranfverfe  Procefs 
of  the  firfl:  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  is 
mov’d  towards  the  Spine  of  the 
fecond  j  which  hath  given  Occafion 
to  fome  to  reckon  it  amongft  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Neck. 

Obliquus  fup.eriory  is  a  Mufcle  of 
the  Head,  which  arifes  flefliy  from 
the  Back- Part  of  the  tranfverfe 
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!Procefs  of  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  and  in  its  fomewhat  oblique 
Afcent  becometh  a  flefhy  Belly, 
and,  leflening  itfelf  again, is  inferted 
into  the  0$  Occipitis  laterally.  By 
this,  together  with  its  Partner  (they 
r.ever  aifting  feparately)  the  Head 
is  mov’d  backwards  on  the  firfl: 
VertehrA* 

Obliquus  defcendens,  is  one  of  the 
lirft  Mulcles  that  appears  upon  the 
Abdomen.  It  takes  its  Origination 
from  the  tw'o  laft  true,  and  the  five 
falfe  Ribs,  by  five  or  fix  Digitati- 
ons,  the  four  uppermofi:  of  which 
lie  between  "the  Teeth  of  the  Ser- 
rams  Antuus  major its  Fibres,  de- 
fcending  obliquely,  are  inferred  all 
along  the  Lmea  alba  under  the 
MufcuU  Ke5ti,  to  the  upper  and 
fore -Part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Jltum,  and  to  the  fbre-Part  of  the 
.  Os  Pubis.  It  has  a  large  Aponeuro- 
Jis^  or  tendinous  Expanfion,  which 
covers  both  itfelf,  and  the  MufcuU 
Rebii. 

Obliquus  afcendens,  has  its  Fibres 
difpos’d  in  a  contrary  Manner, 
eroding  jhe  former  obliquely  5 
they  arife  with  a  large  and  flediy 
Beginning  from  the  Circumference 
of  the  Ilium  and  from  the  Os  Pu¬ 
bis.  Above  they  are  fix’d  to  the 
cartilaginous  Part  of  the  falfe  Ribs, 
and  they  are  inferted  all  along  the 
Lima  alba, 

Obliquus  Auris  ^  {qq  Ear.  There, 
are  alfo 

Oblique  Mufcles  belonging  to  the 
E’pe,  which  fee  under  that  Word. 

Obfervation^  in  Medicine,  re¬ 
quires  the  Obferver  to  give  an  ac¬ 
curate  Hiftory  of  the  Difeafe  he 
would  deferibe,  with  Regard  to  its 
Caufes,  Nature,  and  EfFeftsj  to 
give  an  Account  of  the  feve- 
ral  Things  which  appear’d  either 
beneficial,  or  difadvantageous, 
whichDidemper  is  either  left  to  Na¬ 


ture,  or  treated  by  the  Rules  of 
Artj  and  laftly,  he  ought  to  give 
the  Phenomena  which  prefent  them- 
felves  upon  Difledion  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  if  the  Difeafe  proves  mor¬ 
tal. 

Objietrix,  a  Nurfe,  or  Midwife. 

Obfiru6lioni  fignifies  the  block¬ 
ing  up  of  any  Canal  in  the  human 
Body,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  flow¬ 
ing  of  any  Fluid  through  it,  on 
Account  of  the  increas’d  Bulk  of 
that  Fluid,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Diameter  of  the  Vedel  j  and 
hence 

ObJlruentSy  are  fuch  Things  as 
obftrud  the  Paffages. 

Obturator  internus,  is  a  Mufcle 
that  comes  from  the  internal  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  Hole  that  is 
between  the  ifchium  and  Pubis  j 
and,  pafiing  through  the  Sinuofity 
of  the  Ifchium,  it  is  inferted  into 
the  Dent  of  the  great  Trochanter, 
Its  Tendon  lies  betw’een  the  Qe- 
mini',  it  turns  the  Thigh  to  the 
Outfide. 

Obturator  externus,  comes  from 
the  external  Circumference  of  the 
fame  Hole  as  the  former  j  it  em¬ 
braces  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone,  and  pafles  under  the  ^pua- 
dratus  to  the  fmall  Cavity  of  the 
gi'eat  Trochanter. 

Occidental,  Wefternj  from  Occi¬ 
dent,  the  Weft,  is  generally  us’d  to 
diftinguifh  the  natural  Produdions 
of  that  Country,  in  Oppofition  to 
the  Produce  of  the  Eaft,  which  is 
call’d  Oriental, 

Occipitalis,  and  its  Partner,  are 
fhort,but  broad,  thin,fle (by Mufcles, 
fituated  on  the  Occiput^  from  whence 
they  derive  their  Names.  When  they 
ad,  they  pull  the  hairy  Scalp  back-  < 
wards.  .  ' 

Occipitis  Os.  See  Cranium, 

Occiput,  the  Hinder-Part  of  the; 
Skull.  See  Cranium^ 

^  ‘  Occult  \ 

>>  \ 
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Occult  frailty,  is  a  Term  that 
has  been  much  us'd  by  Writers 
that  had  not  clear  Ideas  of  what 
they  undertook  to  explain  j  and 
which  ferv’dj  therefore,  only  for 
a  Cover  to  their  Ignorance.  See 
duality. 

Occult  Difeafes,  is  likewife  from 
the  fame  Mint  as  the  former,  oc- 
cultus  fignifying  hidden  3  and  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  can  be  underftood, 
when  a  Perfon  fpeaks  of  an  hidden 
Difeafe,  but  that  it  is  a  Difeafe  he 
does  not  underftand. 

Ocular es  Dentes,  the  fame  as 
Cynodentes'j  which  fee,  and  alfo 
Teeth, 

Oculi ;  Botanifts  fometimes  ufe 
this  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  Gemmsiy 
Buds. 

.Ocultfl'y  one  who  profeiTes  to 
cure  Diftempers  of  the  Eyes. 

Oculorum  Mot  ores.  See  Moto¬ 

r'll. 

OculuSy  the  ;  which  fee. 

OdontagogoSy  oj^oyTctyc^;^^,  was 
antiently  the  Name  of  an  Inftru- 
■ment  to  draw  Teeth  ;  one  of 
which,  made  of  Lead,  Torreflus 
irelates  to  have  been  hung  up  in 
the  Temple  of  Apollo,  denoting, 
that  fuch  an  Operation  ought  not 
ito  be  made,  but  when  the  Tooth 
■was  loofe  enough  to  draw  with  fo 
flight  a  Force  as  could  be  apply’d 
■with .  that. 

Odontalgia,  from  Dens,  a 

Tooth,  and  dhyieo,  doleo,  to  be  in 
iPain,  is  the  Tooth-ach;  and 

Odontica,  Odonticks,  are  MedL 
j  icines  againfl:  fuch  a  Pain, 
j  Odontotdes ,  from  the  former 
:  [Derivation,  and  efcT©-,  Forma, 
Shape,  are  fuch  ProcelTes  of  the 
Bones  as  refemble  the  Shape  of  a 
‘  Tooth,  as  of  the  fecond  Vertebra, 
:crc. 

OdontoUthos,  from  the  former 
derivation,  and  Lap'is,  a 


Stone  }  is  that  ftony  Concretioti 
which  grows  upon  the  Teeth. 

OdoraiHs,  and 

Odoriferous,  the  latter  from  Odor, 
Smell,  and  fero,  to  carry  5  are  fuch 
Tl  ings  as  are  remarkable  at  a 
Didance  by  their  Scent,  but  gene¬ 
rally  apply’d  to  Sweets. 

Oliccnomy,  from  oir,^,  Domus, 
an  Houfe,  and  dijlribuo,  to 

diftribute,  is  ftriftiy,  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Family-Concerns;  but,  in 
a  figurative  Senfe,  is  frequently 
enlarged,  among  other  Things,  to 
the  Mechanifm  and  Functions  of 
an  human  Body  :  So  that  animal 
OEconomy  includes  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  human  Strindure  in  a 
State  of  Health. 

OEdema,  from  liViso,  tumeo,  to 
fwell,  fi  gnifies  properly  any  Tu¬ 
mor  5  but  is  now  mod  commonly 
by  Surgeons  confin’d  to  a  white 
fofr,  infenfible  Tumor,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  cold  and  aqueous  Hu¬ 
mors,  fuch  as  happen  to  hydro¬ 
pick  ConftitLitions.  There  is  a 
Tumor  fomewhat  more  flefhy, 
and  nearer  to  a  Sarcoma,  which 
Severinus  and  Hildanus  both  de- 
feribe,  under  the  Name  of  OEde» 
mofarca. 

OEfophagus,  from  otah,  Vimen, 
a  Wicker- Basket,  from  fome  Simi¬ 
litude  in  the  Structure  of  this  Part 
to  the  Contexture  of  that,  and 
(pdyji,  edo,  to  eat,  is  the  Gullet; 
which  is  a  long,  large,  and  round 
Canal,  that  deice nds  from  the 
Mouth,  lying  all  along  between  the 
Wind-Pipe  and  the  "joints  of  the 
Neck  and  Back,  to  the  fifth  Joint  of 
the  Back,  where  it  turns  a  little  to 
the  right,  and  gives  Way  to  the  de- 
feending  Artery;  and  both  run  by 
one  another,  ’till,  at  the  ninth,  the 
OEfophagus  turns  again  to  the  left, 
climbs  over  the  Aorta,  and  defeend- 
ing  above  it,  it  pierces  the  Midriff, 
Z  z  and 
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^nd  is  continu’d  to  the  left  Orihce  have  feveral  DIredions  j  its  rupen« 
of  the  Stomach.  or  Fibres  avife  from  the  Procefus 

The  GuUetls  compofed  of  three  P(erigoidaus  of  tUeOs  Sphenoides^^n^ 
Coats.  The  fiift  and  outmoft  is  from  the  Cornua  of  the  Os  Hyoides^ 
only  a  common  membranous  Inte-  and  run  obliquely  to  the  Back-part 
oument', which  Teems  to  be  a  Con-  of  the  Pharynx.  The  Fibres,  which 
rinuation  of' the  The  fe-  are  below  thefe,  arife  from  theSides 

cond  is  thick  and  flefhy,  and  con-  of  the  Cartilagd  scutiformis,  and 
fifts  of  two  Orders  of  mufcular  Fi-  run  tranfveiTely  to  the  Middle  of 
bres,  longitudinal  and  circular,  the  the  Back-part  01  the  Pharynx,  where 
ifirft  covering  the  laft  j  thefe  thruft  both  fuperior  and  inferior  Fibres, 
the  Alimenti  down  into  the  StO-  from  both  Sides,  unite  and  form  a 
mach.  In  Brutes,  becaufe  the  Si-  tendinous  Line.  When  this  Mufcle 
tuadon  of  the  Neck  conduces  little  ads,  it  draws  the  Back-part  of  the 
to  the  Defcent  of  the  Aliments,  Pharynx  to  its  Fore-part  5  by  which 
therefore,  thefe  Fibres  run  in  two  it  not  only  ftraitens  it,  for  the  de- 
clofe  fpiral  Lines,  which  crofs  one  prefhng  of  the  Aliment,  but  it  tom- 
anothen*  ;  But  in  Men,  whofe  Pofl-  prefTes  alfo  the  TonfilU,  which  fend 
tion  is  ered,  the  very  Gravity  of  out  their  Liquor  which  lubricates 
the  Aliments  helps  their  Defcent.  the  Aliment,  whereby  it  glides  the 
The  third  and  laft  lines  the  Cavity  more  eafily  doWn  into  the  Stomach, 
of  the  Gullet.  It’s  compofed  of  There  are  two  lymphatick  or  vefi4 
white  and  Bender  Fibres  diverfly  cular  Glands,  which  are  tied  on  the 
interwoven.  As  its  upper  End,  it  Back-fide  of  the  Gullet  about  the 
IS  continued  to  the  Membrane  fifth  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  by  the 
that  covers  the  Mouth  and  Lipsj  Branches  of  Nerves  which  come 
therefore  in  vomiting  thefe  Parts  from  the  eighth  Pair.'  Thefe  two 
areaffeded.  Its  lower  End  covers  Glands  are  like  two  Kidney-beans 
the  left  Orifice  of  the  Stomach  two  tied  together  j  they  receive  Veins 
or  three  fingers  Breadth.  The  Sur-  and  Arteries  from  the  CoronarU; 
face  of  this  Membrafte  is  befmear-  and  they  have  lymphatick  VelTeU 
ed  with  a  foft  and  flimy  Subftance,  whiciv  difcharge  themfelves  into 
■which  probably  comes  from  fome  the  thoracick  Dud.  Partholme  re- 
fmall  Glands  that  lie  between  this  marks,  that  thefeGlands  fometimes 
Coat  and  the  fecond.  The  upper  fwell  fo  big,- as  to  hinder  the  De- 
End  of  the  Gullet  is  called  Phdrynx.  fcent  of  the  Aliments  into  the  Sto- 
It  has  two  Pair  of  Mufcles  for  its  mach.- 

Motion  j  the  firfl  is  the  Styh-fha-  '  The  Gullet,  at  its  tipper  fiud,  re«. 
jyng&usi  This  is  a  fmall  and  round  ceives  an  Artery  from  the  Aorta,, 
Mufcle, ‘  which -  arifes  flefhy  from  and  it  fends  a  Vein  to  the  Azygos :  ■ 
the  Root  of  th&  'ProceJJus  Sty-  At  its  lower  End,  it  has  an  Artery 
;  and  defcending  obliquely,  it  from  the  Cdtaca,  and  it  gives  ai 
is  inferted  into  the  Sides  of  the  Vein  to  the  Coronarm  of  the  Sto-.* 
Tharynx,  When  this  Mufcle  ad-  mach.  Its  Nerves  are  from  the;: 
eth,  it  pulleth  up  and  ddateth  the  eighth  Pair.  The  Ufe  of  the  Gulle^w 
in  Deglutition.'  The  fe-  is  to  carry  the  Meat  from  the  Mouthn 
cond  is  the  QBfophagm»  Its  Fibres  into  the  Stomach,  by  means  of  tlfeB 

i-..;-:  .'M 
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Mufcles  of  the  Pharynx  and  flefhy  brane,  which  is  like  a  wide  and 
Fibres  of  the  Gula,  which  peifonn  einpty  Bag,  covers  the  greateil  Part 
its  periftaltick  Motion.  of  the  Guts.,,  Its  Mouth  is  tied  on 

OEfipusj,  oiij'VTroit  is  frequently  the  right  Side  to  the  Hollow  of  the 
met  with  in  the  antient  Pharmacya  Liver,  on  the  left  to  the  Spleen, 
for  a  certain  oily  Subftance,  boiled  backwards  to  the  back  Parc  of  the 
out  of  particular  Parts  of  the  Fleece;  Duodenum,  and  that  Part  of  the 
as  whatgrow$  on  the  Flank,  Neck,  Colon  which  lies  under  the  Stomach, 
and  Parts  moft  ufed  to  fweat.  and  forwards  to  the  Bottom  of  the 

OEJlrum  Veneris,  the  Heat  of  Ve-  Stomach  and  Pylorus.  Its  Bottom 
nusy  or  Love:  The  is  thus  is  loofe,  and  being  tied  to  no  Part, 

called  from  the  lafcivious  Titilla-  but  floating  upon  the  Surface  of  th^ 
iions  it  is  capable  of.  Guts  below  the  Navel,was  the  Rea- 

,  Offa  alba  :  Van  Helmont  thus Q^\\s  fon  why  the  Cawl  was  by  the 
the  white  Coagulation  which  arifes  called ’E-T/VAoot'.  Sometimesit  de- 
^  from  a  Mixture  of  redified  Spirit  of  fiends  as  low  as  the  Or  Pubis,  with- 
Wine  and  of  Urine  ;  but  the  Spirit  in  the  Productions  of  the 
of  Urine  muff  be  diftilled  from  well  caufing  an  E^iplocele, 
fermented  Urine  ;  and  that  muft  be  Now  the  Cawl  is  a  moft  delicate 
Well  dephlegmated,  elfe  it  will  not  bnd  fine  double  Membrane,  inter-s 
anfwer.  larded,  for  the  moft  part,  with  a 

Officinal,  from  Officina,  a  Shop;  great  deal  of  Fat,  which  lines  each 
anyThing  that  is  ufed  in,  or  belong-  Side  of  its  Blood- VelTels.  Thefe 
ing  to  a  Shop  :  Thus  officinal  Plants  are  Veins  from  the  called 

and  Drugs  are  thofe  ufed  in  the  Gaflro.Epiplois  dixtrd  'O*  fmifira,  Ar- 
Shops.  ,  teries  from  the  CMiaca.  The  in- 

Oleaginous,  horn  Oleum,  Oil  and  tercoftal  Nerve  and  the  Par  VagutTi' 
ago,  to  compel ;  is  fuch  a  Subftance  fend  it  feveral  Twigs  of  Nerves, 
as  is  oily,  or  of  a  Confiftence  ap-  All  thefe  Veftels,  with  fome  fmall 
proaching  thereunto.  Glands  accompanying  one  another, 

Olec'ranium,  the  fame  as  .Ancon,  fpread  theirBranche^  very  curioufly 
and  Ancon&us  ;  which  fee,  upon  the  Cawl,  and  even  to  the 

Olfatiorii  Mufeuli,  or  Nervi  5  minuteft  Twig  5  they  run  between 
fmelling  Nerves.  See  Nerve,  two  Lines  of  Fat,  whith  are  bigger 

Olivaria  Corpora,  are  two  Pro-  or  (mailer,  according  to  the  Weight 
tuberances  in  the  under  Part  of  the  of  the  Cawl.  It  has  been  fome- 
Brain,  placed  on  each  Side  the  Cor-  times  found  to  Weigh  five  Pounds^ 
pora  Pyramidalia,  towards  the  lower  but  ordinarily  it  does  not  much  ex- 
End,  having  their  Name  from  their  ceed  half  a  Pound.  Where  there  ^ 
Figure,  which  is  like  that  of  ah  are  no  VefTels,  the  Membranes  of 
Olive.  See  Brain*  the  Cawl  are  very  fine  and  tratif- 

Omafus,  See  Ahomafus,  parent.  They  give  feveral  Ufes 

Omenturm  the  Cawl,  called  alfo  to  the  Cawl,  as  to  cover  the  Bot- 
Reticulum,  from  ils  Strudure,  re-  tom  of  the  Stomach  and  the  Intef 
fembling  that  of  a  Nen  When  the  tines;that,  by  cherifhing  their  Hear^ 
Periton&um  is  cut,  as  is  ufual,  and  it  may  promote  Digeftioh,  and  help 
the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  laid  the^  Concodion  of  the  Chyle? 
open,  th^  Omentum,  or  Cawl  pre-  to  (Irerigthen  and  fuftain  the  Veffels 
fents  itfelf  £rft  to  View.  This  Mem-  which  go  from  the  Spleen  to  the 

5  i  l^omach^ 
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Stomach;,  InteOines,  Pancreas,  and 
Liver,  to  keep  a  Store  of  the  fat, 
thatit  may  be  received  by  the  Veins 
and  Lymphaticks,  for  the  life  we 
have  fpoken  of ;  to  greafe  the  Su¬ 
perficies  of  the  Guts,for  facilitating 
their  periftaltick  Motion. 

Omoplatay  or  Hofnoplatdf  from 
»  Humerus,  the  Shoulder,  and 
Latus,  the  Side  j  is  the 
fame  as  Scapula,  the  Shoulder-Blade  j 
which  fee. 

Omphalocele  from  o/u,:pceAof,  Umbl- 
Ikus,  the  Navel,  and  Tumor, 
a  Swelling  j  is  a  Rupture  of  the 
Navel  ;  For  V/hich  the  Term 
Omphalos,  is  often  ufed, 
Omphacion,  or  Omphacium,  q\j.' 
(tiiiLiov,  was  ufed  for  the  Juice  of 
four  Grapes  5  and  by  fome  latterly 
is  applied  to  that  of  wild  Apples,  or 
Crabs,  commonly  calledVer juice. 

Opacity,  and  Opaque,  from  opacus, 
ohfcure,  or  dark  j  is  a  Quality  in 
Bodies  arifing  from  the  Curvity  of 
their  Pores,  whereby  they  will  not 
admit  the  Rays  of  Light  thro’  them, 
when  held  up  againft  the  Light,  as 
tranfparent  Bodies  do.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  (hews,  that  the  Opacity  of 
all  Bodies  arifeth  from  the  Multitude 
of  Reflexions  caufed  in  their  inter¬ 
nal  Parts  :  And  he  (hews  alfo,  that 
between  theParts  of  opaque  and  co¬ 
lour’d  Bodies,  there  are  many  Spa¬ 
ces  either  empty,  or  replenilhed 
with  Mediums  of  different  Denfiiies  j 
and  that  the  true  or  principal  Caufe 
of  Opacity  is  the  Difcontinuity  of 
theirPartsj  becaufe  fome  opaqueBo- 
dies  become  tranfparent  by  filling 
their  Pores  with  any  Subftance  of 
equal,  or  almofl:  equal,  Denfity  with 
their  Parts.  Thus  Paper  dipped  in 
Water  or  Oil,Linnen-Cloth,oiled  or 
varnifhed,  and  many  other  Subftan- 
ces  foaked  in  fuch  Liquors,  as  will 
intimately  pervade  their  little  Pores, 


become  by  that  means  more  tranf- 
parent  than  otherwife  j  as  on  the 
contrary  the  moft  tranfparent  Sub- 
ftances  may,  by  evacuating  their 
Pores,  or  feparating  their  Parts,  be 
rendered  fufliciently  opaque, asSalts 
or  wet  Paper,  by  being  dry’d,  Horn 
by  fcraping,  Glafs  by  being  pow¬ 
dered  or  flawed.  Water  by  being 
formed  into  fmall  Bubbles,  either 
alone  in  the  Form  of  Froth,  or  by 
lhaking  it  together  with  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  or  fome  other  convenient 
Liquor  with  which  it  v/ill  not  per- 
fe^dly  incorporate.  But,  however, 
to!  renderBodies  opaque  andcolour’d, 
their  Interftices  muft  not  be  lefs 
than  of  fome  definite  Bignefsj  for 
the  moft  opacous  Bodies  that  are, 
if  their  Parts  be  fubtilly  divided  (as 
when  Metals  are  diflblved  in  acid 
Menfiruum s)hQComt  perfedly  tranf- 
parent.  And  on  this  Ground  it  ap¬ 
pears,  why  Water,  Glafs,  Salt,  and 
fome  Stones  are  tranfparent,  for 
they  are  full  of  Pores  and  Interftices, 
as  other  Bodies  are  j  but  yet  their 
Parts  and  Interftices  are  too  fmall 
to  caufe  Reflexions  in  their  com¬ 
mon  Surfaces:  Wherefore  whiteMe- 
tals  become  opaque,  not  from  their 
Denfity  alone,  but  from  their  Parts 
being  of  fuch  a  Bignefs  as  fits  them  , 
to  refled  the  White  of  the  firfl:  Or-« 
der. 

Opener,  See  Deohfiruent, 

Operation  :  The  Procefles  in  Phar-" 
macy,  feveral  manual  Parts  of  Sur--" 
gery,  as  alfo  the  Working  or  Effica-  - 
cy  of  Medicines,  are  often  thus  term-  >. 
ed. 

Ophthalmia  j  an  Ophthalmy  is  ani: 
Inflammation  of  the  Tunica  Adnatau 
of  the  Eye,  w^hich  is  accompanied h 
with  rednefs,  hear,  pain,  andfwel-- 
ling  5  and  it  arifes  from  the  Blood h 
ftagnating  in  the  capillary  Arteries.  1, 
The  Cure  conflfls  in  the  fame  Ma¬ 
nagement 
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nagement,  as  in  all  otherlnflamma- 
tions  :  Hence, 

OphthalmickSf  are  Medicines  iil^d 
in  Diftempers  of  the  Eyes. 

Opiates  :  This  Name  has  by 
Ibme  Authors  been  given  to  all  Me¬ 
dicines  that  have  Opium  in  their 
Compofition,  as  the  officinal  Capi¬ 
tals  5  but  it  is  more  properly  given 
to  fuch  Medicines  as  have  no  other 
Intention  but  to  procure  Sleep.  See 
Narcoticks, 

Opodeldochy  is  theName  of  an  an- 
tient  compound  Plaifter,  wiiich  hath 
undergone  various  Alterations,  as 
I  it  hath  paffied  through  the  Hands  of 
Difpenfatory  Writers and  our 

i  lege  have  now  thought  fit  to  give 
I  it  a  Place  in  their  laft  Emendation. 

Optick  Nerve.  See  Nerve. 

Opticksy  is  a  mathematical  Science 
that  treats  of  the  Sight  in  general, 
b|  and  of  every  thing  that  is  feen  in 
a  dired:  Rays  j  and  explains  the  feve- 
1  ral  Properties  and  Effeds  of  Vifion 
^  in  general,  and  properly  of  that 
'f,  which  is  dired  and  ordinary  :  For 
4  wdien  the  Rays  of  Light  are  confi- 
b  dered  as  refleded,  the  Science  which 
1  reaches  their  Laws  and  Properties 

ii  is  called  Catoptricks  j  and  when  the 
H  Refradion  of  Ravs  is  confidered, 
s  and  the  Laws  and  Nature  of  it  ex- 

plained  and  demonftrated,  the  Sci- 
3  ence  is  called  Dioptricks.  So  that 
Q  Opticks  comprehends  theWhole^  of 
which  Catoptricks  and  Dioptricks 
i/i  are  two  Parts.  See  Vifion. 

Orbicular  Bone,  is  one  of  the 
C  Bones  of  the  inward  Ear,  tied  by  a 
f  i  Bender  Ligament  to  the  Sides  of  the 
u\  Stapes ;  thus  called  from  its  Figure, 
Cj  Grlis  fignifying  round,  like  a  Globe. 
Hi  Hence  alio 

I 

Orbicularis  Mufculus,  which  is  a 
hj  Mufcle  that  draws  the  Lips  together, 
iij  and  is  the  fame  as  Ofculatorius,  the 
i-i  killing  Mufcle,  becaufe  it  ads  at 
i  i  that  time.  It  is  alfg  call^ 

'.1  lit 


Orbicularis  Palpebrarum,  is  alfb 
a  thin  flefliy  Mufcle  whofe  Fibres  do 
circularly  furround  the  Eye-lids,  and 
ad  as  the  preceding.  See 

Orbit,  fignifies  the  Rouna  of  any 
thing,  whether  concave  or  convex  | 
but  in  Anatomy  is  mod  commonly 
ufed  for  the  Cavity  in  which  tha. 
Eye  is  placed. 

Orbiter  Externm.  See  Maxilla 
Superior,  and  Head,  Holes  in  it. 

Orexis,  or  Orexia,  See  Anorexia,^ 

Organ,  and 

Organical  Part,  is  that  Part  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  Body  which 
is  defigned  for  the  Performance  of 
fomc  particular  Adion,  in  Oppofi- 
tion  to  Non-organical,  which  can¬ 
not,  of  itfelf,  perform  an  Adion. 
Thus  the  Organ  of  Sight  is  the  Eye 
with  all  its  Parts  5  the  Organ  of 
Hearing  the  Ear,  CT’c. 

Orgafmi  is  an  Impetus,  or  quick 
Motion  of  the  Blood  or  Spirits, 
whereby  the  Mufcles  are  convulfed^ 
or  move  with  uncommon  Force, 
from  what  Caufe  foever  it  proceeds  j 
tho’,  by  opytcOfthQ  Ancients  general¬ 
ly  underftood,  an  ungovernable  De- 
fire  of  Coition,  when  the  Seminal 
Veffelswere  fo  turgid,  as  not  to 
contain  their  Contents  from  invo¬ 
luntary  Emiffion. 

Oriental,  Eaftern,  any  thing 
coming  from  that  Part  of  the 
World. 

Orthopnxa,  ftridly  fignifies  that 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  which  arifes 
from  running  or  violent  Exercife ; 
ai^d  whatfoever  occafions  the  Blood 
to  run  flower  through  the  Lungs, 
either  by  ftraitening  the  Canals,  or 
thickening  the  Blood,  or  by  hinder¬ 
ing  the  Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits, 
fo  that  they  cannot  elevate  the 
Bread,  or  caufe  the  Blood  to  be 
more  rarefied,  or  more  in  Quantity  f, 
fo  that  there  is  not  fufficient  Room 
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to  receive  it  into  the  Veflels  of  the 
Lunins,  muft  occafion  this  Diftem- 
per.  See  Ajlhma, 

Orvietarij  is  ufed  for  a  Medicine 
that  refifts  Poifons,  from  a  Mounte¬ 
bank  at  Ornjieto  in  Italy,  who  firft 
made  himfelf  famous  by  taking  fuch 
Things  upon  the  Stage,  after  Dofes 
cf  pretended  Poilbns. 

Os  a  Bone.  See  Bone, 

Ofcillation,  is  the  Swinging  of  a 
Tendulum,  whence  Eorelli,  de  Motu 
jlnimalmm,  applies  it  to  rheMotion 
of  an  Animal  that  has  fomb  Refem- 
blance  thereunto. 

Ofcitationj  is  a  flight^convulfive 
Motion  of  the  Mulcles,-  which  is 
commonly  caPed  Yawning  or 
Stretching,  as  the  Beginning  of  an 
Ague-Fit. 

Ofcula,  are  any  Openings  of  the 
.Veffels ;  as 

Ofculum  Uterl)U  the  Opening  of 
the  Womb. 

Ofculatorius,  See  Orbicularis, 

Os  Orbiculare.  See  Ear. 

Os  Tmc£.  See  Generation  Parts 
tf,  proper  to  Women. 

0(fa  Inmmmata,  are  two  large 
Eones  fituated  on  the  Sides  of  the 
Os  Sarcum  j  in  a  Foetus  they  may  be 
each  feparated  into  three  Pieces, 
which  in  Adults  unite  and  make  but 
one  Bone,  in  which  they  diftinguifh 
three  Parts.  The  firft  and  fuperior 
Part  is  called  Os  ilium  5  the  Inte- 
fline  Ilium  lieth  between  it  and  its 
Fellow.  It  is  very  large,almoft  of  a 
femi-circular  Figure,  a  little  con¬ 
vex  and  uneven  on  its  external  Side, 
which  is  called  its  Dorfum  j  and 
concave  andlinoothon  its  internal 
Side,  which  is  called  its  Spine,  It  is 
joined  to  the  Sides  of  the  three  fti* 
perior  Vertebra  of  the  Os  Sacrum 
by  a  true  Suture  ;  It  is  larger  in  Wo¬ 
men  than  in  Men. 

The  fecond  is  the  QsPubis,  which 


is  the  inferior  and  Fore-part  of  thd 
Os  Innominatum  j  it  is  united  tci 
its  fellow  o^the  other  Side  by  an 
intervening  Cartilage,  'by  which 
means  it  makes  the  Fore-part  of  the 
Pelvis  or  Bafon,  of  which  the  Os 
Sacrum  is  the  Back-part,  and  the  ilia 
the  Sides. 

The  third  is  the  inferior  and  poll e- 
rior,  called  ifchium  or  Coxendix 
it  has  a  large  Cavity  called  Acetabu¬ 
lum  Coxendicis,  which  receives  the 
Head  of  the  Thigh-bone  :  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  this  Cavity  is  tipt 
with  aCartilage  cz\\Q<iiis Super cilium, 
where  it  joins  the  Os  Pubis  j  it  has 
a  large  Hole  called  Foramen  ifchii 
CP'  Pubis,  about  the  Circumference 
of  which  the  Mufcles  called  Obtura¬ 
tor  internus  and  externm  arife  :  And 
at  its  lowerEnd  it  has  a  large  Protu-^ 
berance  upon  which  we  fit,  and 
from  whence  the  Penders  of  the 
Leg  arife.  And  a  little  above  this^ 
upon  its  Hinder-part,  it  has  another 
fmall  acute  Procefs,  betwixt  which 
and  the  former  Protuberance  lies  the 
Sinus  of  the  Ijchium^  thro*  which 
the  Tendon  of  the  Obturator  inter¬ 
nus  pafles^ 

0[fa  Spongiofa,  See  Ethmoides, 

Offification,  is  faid  of  the  Bones, 
as  in  Children  they  harden  from  a 
Ibfter  cartilaginous  Subftance  into 
one  of  the  former  Texture. 

Ojieologia,  Oftrology  from  Ulov^ 
Os,  a  Bone,  and  narro,  to  ds- 

Icribe  j  is  a  DifcouiTe  or  Leferipti- 
on  of  the  Tones. 

EggS} 

Ovarium,  an  Ovary  j  and 

OviduFls,  the  lame  as  Fallopian 
Tubes.  See  Generation  Parts  of, 
belonging  to  Women,  Hence 

Oviparous,  from  Ovum  an 
and  Oario,  to  bring  forth,  are^ali 
fuch  Creatures  as  lay  and  ar<» 

hatchedfrm  ^ 

Ovum- 
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Ovum  Philofophicumy  ov  ChymU 
.mm,  is  a  Glafs  Body  round  like  an 

E<7CT 

&&  * 
Oxycrate,  from  o^©-,  Acetum^ 

Vinegar,  is  a  Mixture  of  Vinegar 
and  Water. 

Oxycroceum,  from  the  fame  as 
the  foregoing,  and  k^h.©-.  Crocus, 
Saffron,  is  a  Plaifter  in  which  there 
i  is  much  Safiron,  but  no  Vineijar 

I  w 


neceffary,  unlefs  in  difToIvIdg  (bm^ 
Gums. 

Oxyniel,  from  the  foregoing  De¬ 
rivation,  and  Md,  Honey,  is  a 
Mixture  of  Vinegar  and  Honey. 

Oz.ma,  from  o^<y,  olfacio,  to  fmell 
rank,  is  an  Ulcer  in  the  Infide  of 
the  Noftrils  that  gives  an  ill  Stench. 

is  fometimes  us’d  to  fignify 
a  Stench  in  the  Mouth. 


PI?  put  in  Prefcription  for  a 
•  Pugd,  which  is  the  eighth 
Part  of  an  Handful. 

P.  Is  us’d  to  fignify  Partes 
'JE^uaies,  equal  Parts  of  any  Ingre¬ 
dients. 

■  P.  P,  Is  fometimes  us'd  in  Pre- 
'  feription  for  Pulvis  Patrum,  Jefuits- 
I  Powder,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  they 
■  frfl:  brought  it  into  Europe, 

Pabulum,  fignifies,  ftridly,  the 
"Food  of  Cattle,  ,. but  is  by  Willis, 
I  and  fome  late  Writers,  apply ’d  to 
I  fuch  Parts  of  our  common  Aliment, 
5  as  is  neceffary  to  recruit  the  ani- 
t  mal  Fluids,  as  likewife  to  any  Mat- 
I  ter  that  continues  the  Caufe  of  a 
I  Difeafe. 

Pain.  It  is  commonly  laid  down, 
1  that  Pain  is  a  Solution  of  Conti- 
1  nuity,  but  this  is  not  a  good  Defi- 
1  nitlon  j  for  it  is  the  Senfe  of  a 
il  more  violent  and  fudden  Solution 
•J  of  Continuity  made  in  the  Nerves, 
^  Membranes,  Canals,  and  Mufcles. 
V  The  Caufes,  therefore,  of  Pain, 
4  may  be  all  fuch  Things  as  are  able 
i  to  diftraft  the  Parts  of  the  Nerves 
^  cr  Membranes  frci^  one,  another. 


But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Com- 
pafs  of  Nature  which  cannot  do 
that,  with  whatfoever  Figures  or 
Properties  it  is  endu’d  :  For,  fince 
fomewhat  may  always  be  appIyM 
or  added  to  another  Body,  fuch  a 
Body  may  increafe  into  a  Bulk  too 
big  to  flow  through  a  Canal  of  a 
given  Diameter,  and  which  will, 
therefore,  require  more  Room  s 
Wherefore,  whilft  the  Sides  of  a 
Canal  are  thrufl:  outward,  beyond 
what  they  are  us’d  to  be,  that  is, 
the  Parts  campofing  thofe  Sides, 
before  contiguous,  being  loofen’d 
and  mov’d  away  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  j  if  that  Body  ftrikes  into  thofe 
Sides  with  a  brisk  Impetus,  and 
that  Impetus  is  continually  renew’d,, 
the  Solution  will  be  conflderable, 
or  the  Ni/us  towards  a  Solution 
violent,  or  there  will  be  Pain. 
Wherefore,  the  conftituent  Parts 
of  Fluids  being  fufflciently  aug¬ 
mented  in  Dimenfion,  and  pro- 
pell’d  with  a  continually  repeated 
Impetus  againfl:  any  Canal  of  our 
Body,  may  occafion  that  Solution, 
in  which  confifts  the  Origin  of 

Pain* 
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Tciin.  Por  it  all  comes  to  the  fame, 
w  hether  feme  Parts  are  added  to  a 
Body,  or  the  Parts  cf  that  Body 
are/  by  any  Caufe  whatfoever, 
Peparated  to  fo  great  an  interval, 
towards  the  Sides  of  a  Canal,  as 
to  conBitiite  a  Dimeniion  equal  to 
that  which  arofe  from  the  Addition 
©f  a  new  Part  :  For  the  Bulk  may 
fo  ftr  increafe  both  Ways,  that 
the  natural  Capacity  or  the  Canal 
is  not  big  enough  to  contain  it 
without  feme  violentDilatation,and 
a  Diftraftioii  of  the  Fibres  confti- 
tuiing  their  Coats  5  and  confe- 
quently.  Pain  muft  follow.  Fur¬ 
ther,  as  there  may  be  always  feme- 
what  added  to  another  Body,  fo 
from  any  Body  may  fbmewhat  be 
aifo  taken  away  5  a  Body  fo  dimi- 
jtifh’d  in  Dimenfion,  and  impell’d 
with  a  confiderable  Impetus^  breaks 
thro’ the  Interftices  ofthofe  Fibres, 
W'here  it  is  lefs  than  the  Capacity 
of  fuch  Interftices,  and  mov’d  ob¬ 
liquely  j  becaufe  the  Superficies  of 
the  Fibres  are  not  wont  to  be  con¬ 
tain’d  under  geometrical  right 
Lines,  but  to  have  Particles  ftand- 
ing  out  and  prominent  j  and  thefe 
it  divides  from  one  another.  And 
thus  any  Body  of  whatfoever  Fi¬ 
gure  may  occafion  in  us  Pain,  fo 
that  it  be  big  enough  to  diftend  the 
Veftels  beyond  their  wonted  Mea- 
fure,  or  fmali  enough  to  enter  the 
Pores  in  the  Sides  of  a  Canal,  with 
an  l77ipetus  in  the  Manner  intima¬ 
ted.  And  what  is  thus  advanc’d, 
with  Relation  to  Things  within  the 
Veftels,  may  be  eafiiy  apply’d  to 
others  out  of  the  VefTels. 

Palatum^  the  Palate.  See  Mouth, 

Palaii  Os.  See  Maxilla  fuperior. 

PalathiA  GlanduU,  fo  Stem  calls 
thole  of  the  Tonftls,  and  Parts  ad¬ 
jacent. 

Palato  -  SalpingAUs ,  call’d  alfo 
Mufculus  TpibA  Novus  ValfalvAj  and 


Pterygojlaphilinus  Exter^ius ,  is  a 
Mu'cle  arifing  broad  and  tendinous 
from  the  Edge  of  the  lunated  Part 
the  Os  Palati,  feveral  of  its 
Fibres  being  fpread  upon  the  Mem¬ 
brane  that  covers  the  Foramen  Na- 
rium  j  then  growing  into  a  ftnall 
thin  Tendon,  it  is  refleded  about 
the  Hook  like  the  Procefs  of  the 
inner  Wing  of  the  Procejfus  Ptery- 
gdidaus  tnternus  ^  and  is  inferted 
carnous  into  all  the  membranous, 
fleftiy,  and  cartilaginous  Parts  of 
the  Tube.  It’s  us’d  to  dilate  and 
keep  open  this  Canal. 

Palato-Staphdinus,  the  fame  as 
PterygoftaphiVmus  internus  j  which 
fee, 

Palindromia,  from 
recurro^  regurgito  ,  is  us’d  by  Hippo- 
crates  for  any  Regurgitation  of  Hu¬ 
mors  to  the  more  noble  Parts  j  and 
fometimes  for  the  Return  of  a 
Diftemper. 

Palliation,  is  quieting  Pain,  and 
fending  againft  the  worft  Symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  Diftemper,  when 
nothing  can  be  direftly  levell’d  at 
the  Caufe.  And, 

Palliatives,  are  Medicines  for  the 
foregoing  Purpofes. 

Palma^  is  the  Infide  of  a  Man’s 
Hand.  Hence, 

Palmaris,  is  a  Mufcle  that  a- 
riles  from  the  internal  Exuberance 
of  the  Humerus,  and  by  a  long  and 
flender  Tendon  it  pafles  above  the 
annular  Ligament  to  the  Palm  of 
the  Hand,  where  it  expands  itfelf  ! 
into  a  large  Aponeurojis,  which  I 
cleaves  clofe  to  the  Skin  above,  ,i 
and  to  the  Sides  of  the  Bones  of  :j 
the  Metacarpus  below,  and  to  the 
firft  Phalanx  of  the  Fingers  j  by 
which  Means  it  makes  four  Cafes N 
for  the  Tendons  of  the  Fingers  ton| 
pafs  through.  This  Mufcle  is  fome-- 
times  wanting,  but  the  ApomuroJis\. 
is  always 
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Palmaris  Brevis,  is  a  Mufcle  that  of  all  the  Parrs  below  the  Head, 
lies  under  the  Aponeiircjis  of  the  or  of  Ibme  of  the  Parts  only,  ex- 
firft.  It  arifeth  from  the  Bone  of  cept  that  of  the  Thorax  and  Heart, 

I  iht  Metacarpus  thatfuftains  the  little  is  taken  away,  the  Senfe  o!  Feelin^r 
'  Finger,  and  from  that  Bone  of  the  yet  remaining.  And  that  the  Caufe 
Carpus  that  lies  above  the  reft.  It  of  this  may  be  the  more  intelli- 
j  goes  tranfverfiy,  and  is  inferted  gible,  we  may  remember,  that  by 

I  into  the  eighth  Bone  of  the  Car-  the  tying  a  Ligament  on  any  Ar- 

pus.  The  ftrft  aftifts  the  Hand  to  teiy,  the  Motion  of  that  Part  is 

i  grafp  any  Thing  clofely,  and  tlie  deftroy'd,  to  which  that  Artery  is 

I  fecond  makes  the  Palm  of  the  accuftom’d  to  convey  the  Blood  s 
.  Hand  concave.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the 

I  PalpebrA,  Eye-lids.  See  Eyes,  Blood,  or  forne  Parts  of  the  Blood 
Palpitation,  is  a  beating  or  pant-  are  requir’d  for  mufcular  Motion, 
j  ing,  and  often  us’d  for  that  Altera-  But,  concerning  an  Apoplexy, 
i  tion  in  the  Pulfe  of  the  Heart,  up-  (which  fee)  it  was  remark’d,  that 
on  Frights  or  any  other  Caufes,  as  an  Influx  of  the  nervous  Fluid  in¬ 
makes  it  felt  5  for  the  Conftancy  to  the  Mufcles  was  likewife  necelk 
of  a  natural  uniform  Pulfe  goes  iary  to  the' Motion  of  its  Parts  i 
on  without  Diftinftion.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  con* 

Palfy,  is  a  Privation  of  Motion,  dude,  that,  to  the  Produdion  of 
or  Senfe  of  Feeling,  or  both,  pro-  Motion  in  any  Parr,  there  is  ne- 
ceeding  from  fome  Caufe  below  cefTarily  requir’d  a  free  PafTage 

>  the  Cerebellum,  join’d  with  a  Cold-  both  of  the  Blood  and  animal  Spi- 
nefs,  Softnefs,  Flaccidity,  and  at  rits  into  the  Mufcles  allotted  for  the 
laft,  wafting  of  the  Parts.  Hence  Motion  of  that  Part,  that  is,  a 
it  appears,  that  the  Brain,  or  Ce-  Concourfe  of  both  Fluids.  Buts  this 

h  rebellum,  is  not  affected  with  a  Propofltion  is  alfb  very  certain, 
Palfy }  and  therefore,  the  internal  and  necelTary  to  be  known,  in  or- 
1;  Senfes,  and  the  Motion  of  the  der  to  the  right  underftanding  of 
r!  Heart  and  Thorax,  or  the  Pulfe  this  Affair : 
f'  and  Refpiration,  are  not  neceffa- 

ij  rily  interrupted,  or  deftroy’d.  If  Befides  the  Confiux  of  tlx  nervous 
t!  this  Privation  be  in  all  the  Parts  and  arterial  Fluids  for  the  moving 
i  j  below  the  Head,  except  the  Tho-  any  Parts^  there  is  alfo  requir'd  a 
f  rax  and  Heart,  it  is  wont  to  be  fudden  KarefaElion,  or  an  Expan^ 
call’d  a  Paraplegia ;  if  in  one  Side  jion  of  them  into  Bubbles  every 
only,  it  is  call’d  Hemiplegia  j  if  in  VFuy,  either  of  one,  or  other ^  or  of 
L  fome  Parts  only  of  one  Side,  it  is  both,  as  they  flow  into  the  Adufcle, 
wont  to  be  call’d  a  particular  Pa-  And, 

ralyfls.  No  Part  can  hs  moved,  unlefs  the 

I  There  is  a  threefold  Divifion  of  Mufcle  belonging  to  that  Part  be  con- 
a  Palfy  worth  taking  Notice  of  in  trabied  in  its  Length  :  But  a  Mufcle 
If  Practice  :  the  firft  is  a  Privation  cannot  be  contrabled  m  Length,  unlefs 

>  of  Motion ,  Senfation  remaining,  it  be  firetch'd  in  Breadth,  and  un- 
2;  Secondly,  A  Privation  of  Senfa-  lefs  the  folid  Part  of  a  mufcular 
t-  tion.  Motion  remaining.  And,  Fibre  is  fuddenly  forced  outward 
I'  Laftly,  A  Privation  of  both  toge-  from  the  (^antity  of  Liquors  flowing 
5'  Iher,  The  firft  is,  when  the  Motion  thereinto. 


Here- 
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Hereupon  a  Reafon  may  be  gi¬ 
ven  how  a  Paralyfis  without  Mo¬ 
tion  is  brought  about.  Firft  of  all, 
by  too  much  Humidity  ftretching 
the  Fibres  in  Length,  Secondly, 
from  cold  Things  that  thicken  the 
Juices,  and  hinder  Rarefadrion* 
Thirdly, trom  externalGompreffion. 
Fourthly,  from  hot  Things  which 
ftraiten  the  fupple  Membranes  and 
Yelfels,  All  thefe  Caufes  affed 
the  Blond  or  Mufclesj  the  former 
by  thickening  it,  fo  that  it  cannot 
fuddenly  rarefy  j  and  the  latter,  by 
relaxing  them  into  too  great  a 
Length  witlutoo  much  Moiflure, 
or  contrading  them  into  too  nar¬ 
row  Dimenfions  by  too  much  Heat. 
But  the  Senfvtion  may  yet  be  pre- 
ferv’d,  becaufe,  notvvithiUnding  all 
ihefe  Hindrances,  the  animal  Spi¬ 
rits  and  Nerves  may  not  be  touch¬ 
ed,  or,  as  yet,  at  all  affeded.The 
Caufes  of  the  fecond  are  ail  thofe 
Things  which  fo  far  thicken  the  a- 
nimal  Spirits  in  the  Nerves,  arifing 
below  the  Cerebellum,  that  though 
indeed,  they  may  flow  into  the 
Mufcles  through  the  Nerves,  and 
there,  by  the  Occurflon  of  fome 
Liquor  iecreted  from  the  Blood, 
rarefy  5  yet  they  cannot  alone  flow 
in  fuch  C^iantittes  into  the  Nerves, 
as  from  a  very  flight  Caufe  to  un¬ 
dulate  in  Waves  s  Whence  Senfa- 
tion  will  ceafe  without  lofing  the 
Motion  of  the  Part.  The  Caufes  of 
thisKind  are  alfo  whatfoever  render 
thofe  Nerves  more  lax  and  moift, 
and  lb  lefs  apt  for  lively  Vibrations  j 
the  animal  Spirits  flowing  in  the 
mean  time  Into  the  Mufcles  :  from 
whence  Motion  is  perform’d  with¬ 
out  Senfation.  From  the  Expla¬ 
nation  of  thefe  two  Kinds,  it  may 
be  eafy  to  underftand  the  third, 
in  which  both  Senfe  and  ^^otion 
are  loft,  becaufe  this  is  compound¬ 


ed  of  the  Other  twoj  and  tho' 
Cure  is  to  be  eircumflanced  accord- 

Panacea,  was  a  Term  firft  gi¬ 
ven,  by  Galen,  to  fome  Medicines 
he  had  a  great  Opinion  ofj  the 
Word  coming  from  omnisj 

all,  and  fano,  to  make 

well  ;  And  many  Medicines,  in 
the  Chymical  pharmacy  particu¬ 
larly,  are  now  in  the  Shops  un¬ 
der  this  Name,  as  the  Conceits  of 
their  Inventors  have  been  pleas’d 
to  fix  it  upon  them;  but  there  has 
been  fo  much  Deceit  herein,  that 
the  Term  has  almoft  loft  its  Credit. 

Panatella  and  Panada,  or  Pa^ 
nata,  Panade,  a  Mixture  of  Bread 
and  Water  boil’d  together,  pro¬ 
bably  thus  call’d,  fl'om  Pams^ 
Bread.  „  ... 

Panchrefios,'  or  Panchrejlon,  is  of 
the  fanie  Signification  as  Panacea^ 
but  little  us’d. 

Panchymagogai  from  fcsAV,  omnis, 
all,  Succus,  Humor,  and 

Ayec,  duco,  to  lead  or  draw  ;  is’ 
afcribM  to  fuch  Medicines  as  are 
fuppos’d  to  purge  aUMFIumors  e- 
qually  alike  :  but  this  is  a  Conceit 
now  not  minded. 

Pancreas,  from  omnis,  ally 
and  xpiccjj  Caro,  Flefh,  cyuafi  All- 
Flefh.  The  Pancreas,  or  Sweat- 
breadi  is  a  Gland  of  the  conglo¬ 
merate  Sorti  fituated  between  the 
Bottom  of  the  Stomach,  and  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Loins.  It  lies  a- 
crofs  the  Abdomen^  reaching  from 
the  Liver  to  the  Spleen,  and  is 
ftrongly  ty’d  to  the  Perlton&umi 
from  which  it  receives  its  common' 
Membranes.  It  weighs  common¬ 
ly  four  or  five  Ounces.  It  is  a- 
bout  fix  Fingers  Breadth  long, 
two  broad,  and  one  thick.  Its 
Subftance  is  a  little  fofc  and  fupplee 
Every  little  Gland  has  a  fmall  ex¬ 
cretory' 
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feretory  Veflel,  wbich^  uniting  all 
together,  form  one  common  Dud: 
alpouc  the  Bignefs  of  a  Quill,  clear 
and  tranfparent,  like  to  a  lympha- 
tick  Veflel  This  Dud  runs  all 
along  the  Middle  of  the  Pancreas, 
and  opens  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
'Duodenum,  as  its  lower  End,  where 
there  is  a  little  Caruncle  at  its  O- 
rifice.  Sometimes  It  joins  the  Duc¬ 
tus  communis  Choledocus,  and  then 
both  open  at  one  Orifice  into  the 
Duodenum.  This  Canal  was  firft 
found  t>y  Virtfunghis,  and  is  call’d 
Du6ius  P ancreaticus  Virtfungiio 

The  Pancreas  receives  Arteries 
f'om  the  Coeli^ck.  Its  Veins  carry 
their  Blood  into  the  fplenick  Branch 
of  the  yena  Ports,  and  the  Inter- 
coftal  furnifhes  it  with  Nerves.  The 
Ufe  of  the  Succus  P ancreaticus  is  to 
‘dilute  the  Chyle  W’ith  the  Liquor 
that  is  feparated  in  the  Glands  of 
the  Guts,  that  it  may  the  more  ea- 
iily  enter  the  Mouths  of  the  ladeal 
V  eflTels. 

Pancreas  J^ffeUii.  See  Mefentery, 
and  La5leal  Veins. 

Pandiculation,  is  the  Refileffnefs, 
Stretching  and  Uneafinefs  that  u- 
fually  accompany  the  cold  fit  of 
an  intermitting  fever. 

Panick,  '  This  Term  Teems  to 
have  its  Original  from  the  Strata¬ 
gem  of  a  great  General,  whole 
Name  was  Pan,  and  who  contri¬ 
ved  with  a  few  Men  to  make  fuch 
Shouts,  where  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Country  and  Tome  Rocks  fa¬ 
vour’d  the  Sound,  as  made  their 
Numbers  appear  fo  large  to  the  E- 
nemy,  as  terrify’d  theip  from  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  Encampment  :  whence 
a  falfe  fear  ever  fince  is  call’d  a 
Panick.  ■ 

Panicula,  the  Panicle,  is  a  Term 
in  Botany,  for  a  Toft  woolly  Beard 
or  String,  on  which  the  Seeds  of 
I  fome  Plants  do  hang  pendulous. 


as  in  Reeds,  Millet,  cjrc.  Wlienc? 
fuch  are  call’d 

Panniculated  Plants. 

Panniculus,  Egnifies  the  fame  as 
Memhrana,  which  fee.  Whence, 
Panniculus  jddipofui,  is  the  fame 
as  Memhrana  Adtpofa.  And, 

P annicnlus  Carnofus,  the  fame  as 
Memhrana  Carnofa.  And, 

Panniculus  Nervofus,  the,  fame  as 
the  preceding. 

P apillionacecHS.  The  Plow'ers  of 
fome  Plants  are  thus  call’d  by  Bol 
tanifls,  which  reprefent  Ibmethins’ 
of  the  Figure  of  a  Butterfly  with 
its  Wings  difplay’d.  And  here  the 
Pet  ala,  or  Flower- Leaves,  are  al¬ 
ways  of  a  diform  Figure.  They 
are  four  in  Number,  but  join’d  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Extremities  :  One  of 
thefe  is  ufuaily  larger  than  the  relf, 
and  is  erefted  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Flow'er,  and  by  fome  call’d  VexiU 
lum.  The  Plants,  that  have  this 
Flower,  are  of  the  leguminous 
Kinds,  as  Pea fe,  Vetches, 

PapilU  Cordis,  See  Heart. 

PapilU  Intejiinorum,  StQ-lnief- 
tines. 

PapilU  Py  amid  ales.  See  Lin^ 

gua. 

PapilU  Penum.  See  Kidnies. 
Many  other  Parts  of  the  Body  are 
alfo  call’d  PapdU,  from  their  Like- 
nefs  to  a  Nipple  or  Tear,  this  Word 
fignifying  lo  much. 

Pappus,  in  Botany,  is  that  foft 
light  Down,  which  grows  out  of 
the  Seeds  of  ibme  Plants,  fuch  as 
Thiflles,  Dandclyon,  Hawkweed, 
CT'c.  and  which  buoys  them  up  fd 
in  the  Air,  that  they  can  be  blown 
any-where  about  with  the  Wind. 
And  therefore,  this  diftinguifhes 
one  Kind  bf  Plants  which  is  call’d 
Puppdfa,  or  Pappi  Flors. 

Par  Vagnm.  See  Nerve. 
Paracentefis,  from 
cotnpungo,  to  pierce  thrbugh,  ’  12 

'  '  t\iz' 
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that  Operation,  whereby  any  of 
the  Venters  are  perforated  to  let 
out  any  Matter,  as  Tapping  in  a 
Tympany. 

Paracmaft'icos  y  and  Paracmcy 

expiefles 

the  Declenfion  of  any  Diftemperj 
as  alfo,  according  to  Galeriy  that 
Part  of  Life  where  a  Peifon  is  faid 
to  prow  old,  and  which  he  reckons 
from  35  to  49,  when  he  is  faid  to 
be  old. 

Parac^nanche,  the  fame  as  An¬ 
gina,  which  fee. 

Paragoge,  Qgnifies  that  Fitnefs 
of  the  Bones  to  one  another,  as  is 
difcernible  in  their  Articulation  j 
and  Bones  which  are  thereby  ea- 
lier  of  Reduction,  when  diflocated, 
are  by  Hippocrates  call’d 

Paralyjis,  See  Palfy. 

ParaphimofiSy  from  circum, 

about,  and  ohligo,  to  bind  j 

is  a  Fault  in  the  Yard,  when  the 
Prepuce  is  fo  ftrait,  that  it  will  not 
draw  over  the  Glands  :  And  this 
happens  ofteneft  in  Venereal  Dif- 
orders,  where  the  Humors  of  a 
Gleet  are  fo  fharp  as  to  caufe 
this  Contradion.  There  is  fome- 
times  a  Necedity,  in  this  Cafe,  to 
fnip,  or  cut  it  open,  otherwife 
the  Humors  will  be  pent  up  un¬ 
der  it,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  Mif- 
chief. 

Paraphrenitisy  is  a  DIftemper  of 
Kin  to  the  Pleurify,  and  feated  in 
that  Part  of  the  Pleura  which  fur- 
rounds  the  Diaphragm,  or  Septum 
medium. 

Paraplegia.  See  Palfy.  And, 

Paraplexiay  is  the  (ame. 

Parafiat£.  See  Generation  Parts 
of,  proper  to  Men,  and  Epididy¬ 
mis. 

Paragorichs,  from  <7rdL^nyo^icc}, 
mitigo,  to  aflwage  :  All  Opiates  are 
thus  call’d.  See  Narcotkks, 


Pararythmos,  is  a  Species  of 
the  Arythmos,  and  expredcs  a  Pulfe 
not  fuitable  to  the  Age  of  a  Per- 
fon. 

Parenchyma^  from 
transfundo,  to  drain  through.  The 
Antients  us'd  to  imagine  fome  Parts 
in  an  human  Body  meer  Flefh,  in 
Oppofition  to  vafcular,  and  thro’ 
which  fome  Humors  were  drain’df, 
as  Water  foaks  thro’  Earth  :  but 
better  Information  has  taught  o- 
therwife,  Alfo, 

Parenchymata,  from  the  fame 
Derivation,  fignifies  all  the  Vifcera, 
becaufe  they  are  look’d  upon  as 
fo  many  Strainers  to  the  Humors 
which  pafs  thro’  them. 

Parietale  Os,  See  Cranium, 
Paronychia,  from  circum, 

about,  and  Unguis,  the  Nail  5 

is  a  Tumor  upon  the  End  of  a  Fin¬ 
ger,  commonly  call’d  a  Felon,  or 
Whitloe.  A  Plant  is  alfo  thus  call’d, 
from  its  fuppos’d  Virtues  in  fuppu- 
rating  and  cleanfing  fuch  Tumors  j 
and  by  the  common  People  Whit¬ 
loe- Wort,  or  Grafs, 

Parotides,  Glands  behind  the  i 
Earsj  from  and  Auris,  \ 

the  Earj  fee  Mouth.  When  thefe  j 
Glands  tumify  and  fuppurate,  which 
they  are  mod  apt  to  do  in  malig¬ 
nant  Cafes,  the  Swellings  take  the  | 
fame  Name.  | 

Paroxyfm,  from  ^tza^^ovg},  exa-  1 
cerbo,  to  aggravate,  is  the  Height  i 
or  Fit  of  any  Didemper  that  re-  | 
turns  at  certain  Times. 

Particle,  This  is  the  fame  as  | 
Atom  or  Corpufcle-,  which  fee.  ; 
But  it  may  be  necedary  here  fur-  t 
ther  to  recite  fome  of  thofe  Laws 
by  which  thofe  fmall  Portions  of 
Matter  are  influenced  in  their  Oc-  i 
curfions  and  Motions,  befides  what  1 
hath  been  already  faid  under  the  ( 
Word  Attraction,  which  fee.  Sir  j 
ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Opticks,  has  I 

open'd  I 
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open’d  a  Way  to  determine  the  or  primary  component  Particles 
Bulk  of  the  fmalleft  Particles,  and  of  Matter,  or  Particles  of  the  firll 
has  demonftrated,  beyond  all  Pof-  Coinpolitlon.  Such  MolecuU,  as 
fibility  of  Contradidfion,  the  Hard-  are  compounded  of  ihefe  fird  Par- 
nefs  of  the  Particles  of  the  mi-  tides  only,  may  be  call’d  Particles 
,  outeft  Magnitudes,  and  even  of  of  the  fecond  Compofiiion.  And 
thofe  which  conftiiute  fluid  Bodies  fuch  Moles  as  are  compounded  of 
colledively.  And  on  the  fame  thefe  fecond  MclecsiU^  by  feveral 
Principles  has  Dr.  taught  of  them  coalefcing  together,  may 

us  thefe  further  Properties  of  Mat-  be  call’d  Particles  of  the' third 
ter,  when  broke,  or  exiting  in  the  Coinpofition  ;  and  fo  on,  to  the 
fmalleft  Portions.  laft  Coinpofition  of  Panicles  of 

which  Bodies  are  made,  and  in- 
I.  That  the  lead  Particle  of  to  which  they  are  primarily  dil- 
Matter  aflignable  may  fo  fill  any  folv’d.  . 
large  aflign’d  Space,  that  the  Dia¬ 
meters  of  the  Pores  between  its  4,  If  a  Particle  pf  Matter  touch 
Parts  may  be  all  lefs  than  any  gi-  any  Body,  the  Force  by  which  it 
yen  right  Line,  or,  fo  .that  all  the  tends  towards  that  Body,  or  by 
Parts  of  fuch  a  Particle  fhall  be  which  it  adheres  to  it,  is  propor- 
uearer  to  each  other  than  any  gi-  tional  to  the  Qiiantiry  of  the  Con- 
Ven  right  Light.  tad:;  for  fuch  Particles,  as  lie  re¬ 

mote  from  the  Place  of  Contad-, 
2,.  Two  Bodies  may  be  given  add  nothing  to  the  Cohefion.  And 
equal  in  Bulk,  but  yet  any-how  therefore,  according  to  the  feveral 
unequal  in  fpecifick  Gravity,  or  Degrees  or  Quantities  of  the  Con- 
in  the  Quantity  of  Matter  in  each  5  tad  of  Particles,  there  will  arife 
fo  that  the  Sums  of  the  Pores  in  feveral  Degrees  of  the  Firmnefs  or 
each  fhall  be  nearly  equal.  As  Cohefion  of  Bodies.  And  the 
for  Inftance,  in  a  Cubick  Inch  of  greateft  Force  or  Degree  of  Co- 
Gold,  and  another  of  Air,  the  hefion  will  be,  when  the  Surfaces 
Qiiantity  of  Matter  in  the  former  of  the  cohering  Particles  are  per- 
may  be  2cooo  Times  as  great  as  fedily  plain  ;  for  there  the  Force, 
that  in  the  latter;  yet  the  Vacuities  by  which  any  one  Particle  adheres 
In  the  Gold  may  be  to  thofe  in  the  to  another,  will  (  C£(er/s  paribus  ) 

Air,  as  999999  to  1000000,  which  be  as  the  Parts  of  the  Superficies 

is  very  near  equal.  in  which  they  touch.  And  hence 

only  can  the  Caiife  of  the  Cohe- 
3.  Thofe  Particles  which  confti-  fion  of  the  Parts  of  Matter  in  fo- 
tute  Air,  Water,  or  any  other  Flu-  lid  and  firm  Bodies  be  foiv’d. 
id,  if  they  touch  one  another,  are 

not  abfoiuttly  folid  ;  but  are  com-  5.  Thofe  Particles  are  mod  ea- 

S  pounded  of  other  Particles,  which  fily  feparated  one  from  another, 
do  contain  within  them  many  Va-  whofe  Contadis  with  other  Par-' 
cuities.  And  fuch  Particles  of  tides  are  fevveft  and  lead;  as  will 

Matter  as  are  the  lead  of  all  o-  be  the  Particles  of  a  fpherical  Fi- 

ft  fhers,  and  which  are  perfedly  fo-  gure.  And  from  hence  only  can 
lid  and  devoid  of  all  interfpersM  the  true  Caufe  of  Fluidity  arife. 

•’i  yacuicies,  may  be  call’d  the  fird,  '  '  " 

'  ^  ^  If 


I 
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6.  If  the  Texture  of  a  Body  be 
fuch,  that  its  Particles  of  the  laft 
Compofition  ( Prop.  3.)  can  be 
mov'd  a  little  from  their  primary 
State  of  Cohefion  or  Contaft  by 
forae  external  Force,  but  yet  fo, 
that  the  Particles  of  the  Body  do 
not  by  fuch  Force  run  into  any 
new  Comads  orCohefionS5  then 
they  will  recover  again  their  for¬ 
mer  Coatads  by  the  Power  of  At- 
tradion,  or  by  a  Force  that  will 
make  them  tend  towards  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  And  confeqiiently,  fuch  a 
Body  will,  after  the  Force,  reco¬ 
ver  again  its -^former  Figure,  and 
Pofition  of  its  Particles.  And  in 
this  confifts  the  Reafon  of  Elati- 
dty. 

But  if  the  Texture  of  a  Body 
be  fuch,  that  when  its  Particles  are, 
by  fome  external  Force,  remov’d 
from  their  former  Contads,  they 
go  immediately  into  others  of  the 
fame  Degree,  that  Body  cannot 
recover  its  former  Figure  and  Po¬ 
sition  of  Parts.  And  this  is  the 
Texture  of  fuch  Bodies  as  are 
foft, 

S.  AsParticles  which  areperfedly 
folid,  will  attrad  one  another  the 
mod  ftrongly  5  and  as  in  ^11  other 
Particles  the  Power  of  their  Attrac¬ 
tion  is  proportionable  to  their 
Denfity  or  Solidity,  fo  the  attrac¬ 
tive  Forces,  even  of  Particles  per- 
fedly  denfe  or  folid,  depend  much 
upon  their  Figures.  For  if  a  fmall 
Particle  of  Matter  be  fuppos’d  to 
be  form’d  into  an  indefinitely 
fmall  Plate,  of  a  circular  Figure  5 
and  if  another  Particle  be  fuppos’d 
be  in  a  right  Line  paffing  thro* 
the  Centre  of  thk  Plate,  and  at 
right  Angles  to  its  Plane  :  then,  if 
that  Particle  be  diftant  from  the 
drcular  Plate  a  loth  Part  of  the 


Radius  of  that  Circle,  the  Force  bf 
which  thatCorpufcle  is  attraded  by 
the  Plate  is  30  Times  lefs  than  if  the 
attrading  Matter  had  coalefced  into 
a  fpherical  figure  ;  fo  that  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  the  whole  Particle  had  been 
diffus’d,  as  it  were,  from  one  phy- 
fical  Point.  But  yet,  this  circular 
Plate  will  more  ftrongly  attrad  the 
Particle,  than  any  other  Particle 
of  the  fame  Weight  with  it,  that 
fhall  be  fornfd  into  a  long  and 
Bender  Cylinder. 

9.  Salts  are  Bodies,  whofe  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  laft  Compofition  are 
endu’d  with  a  vcrv  ^reat  attradive 
Force  j  but  yet  between  thofe  Par¬ 
ticles  there  are  very  many  Pores, 
which  are  pervious  to  Particles  of 
the  laft  Compofition  of  Water, 
which,  being  ftroi^gly  attraded  by 
the  faline  ones,  do  rufh  towards; 
them,  disjoin  their  Contad,  and 
diffolve  them. 

10.  A  Body,  fpecificatly  heavier 
than  Water,  may  have  its  Mag¬ 
nitude  fo  diminilh’d,  that  it  fliall 
be  fufpended  by,  or  fwira  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  not  be  carry ’d  downwards 
by  its  own  Weight;  which  is  the 
Reafon  that  fmall  Particles  of  Salts 
and  Metals  will  fwim  in  fuch  Men-^ 
Jlmums  as  will  diffolve  in  thofe 
Metals,  CT’f. 

11.  Greater  Bodies  attrad  one 
another  with  a  lefs  Force  than  leR 
fer  do  s  For  the  Force,  with  whici$ 


the  Bodies  A  and  B  attrad  one 
iiother,  exerts  itfelf  only  in  thofe 
'  ■  ^  ■■  Bar. 
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Particles  which  are  near  one  to  a- 
nother,  the  remote  ones  having 
no  fuch  Force  i  wherefore,  there 
is  no  greater  attradlive  Force  re¬ 
quir’d  to  move  the  Bodies  A  and 
£  towards  .one  another,  than  to 
move  c  and  d.  But  the  Velocity  of 
Bodies,  of  the  fame  Force,  are  re¬ 
ciprocally  proportionable  to  thofe 
^  Bodies  j  wherefore,  the  Velocity, 

1  by  which  A  tends  towards  B,  will 
be  to  the  Velocity  with  which  the 
Particle  c,  apart  from  the  Body, 

1  tends  towards  B,  as  the  Particle  c 
to  the  Body^j  fo  much  lefs,  there-, 
fore,  is  the  Velocity  of  the  Body 
than  that  of  c  would  be,  if  it  were 
feparated  from  it.  From  hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Motion  of 
the  greater  Bodies  is  naturally  fo 
flow,  that  it  is  ufually  retarded  by 
an  ambient  Fluid,  or  other  Bodies 
1  round  about  them.  But  in  lelTer 
Bodies  this  attradfive  Force  is  very 
adfive  and  vigorous,  and  is  the 
Caufe  of  a  great  many  phyfical 
Eftedts. 

12.  The  Particles  of  Matter,  tho’ 
they  do  not  touch,  may  come  fo 
near  one  to  another,  that  their 
'  mutual  attradlive  Force  fhall  much 
exceed  the  Force  of  Gravity. 

13.  If  a  Particle  placed  in  a 
Fluid  be  equally  attradfed  every¬ 
where  by  all  the  ambient  Particles 
I  of  the  Fluid,  no  Motion  of  the  Par- 
:  tide  will  arife  from  thence  j  but 
if  it  be  attradled  by  fome  Particles 
more,  and  by  others  lefs,  it  will 
move  that  Way  where  the  Attrac¬ 
tion  is  greatef^,  and  the  Motion 
produced  will  be  anfwerable  to  the 
Inequality  of  the  Attradlion. 

14.  If  a  Body  be  placed  in  a 
,  ^luid,  and  its  Particles  do  more 
attraft  the  Particles  of  the  Fluid, 
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than  the  Particles  of  tiie  Fluid  da 
one  anotherj  and  if  there  be  a'fo 
in  that  Body  any  Pores,  pervious 
to  the  Particles  of  the  Fluid  j  then 
the  Particles  cf  the  Fluid  will  foon 
diffufe  themfelves  through  thole 
Po  res.  And  if  the  Cohelion  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Body  be  not  ftrong, 
but  that  it  may  be  furmomited  by 
the  Impetus  of  the  Particles  of  the 
Fluid  rufhing  upon  it,  and  every 
Way  into  its  Pores  j  there  will  a- 
rife  from  thence  a  DifTolution  of 
that  Body.  Hence  the  Reafon  of 
the  DifTolution  of  Bodies  in  Men- 
Jiruums  :  In  order  to  which,  three 
Things  are  always  necelTary.  i.That 
the  Particles  of  the  Body  to  be  dif- 
folv’d  do  more  itrongly  attract  the 
Menjlruum  than  thofe  of  the  Men» 
flruum  do  one  another.  2.  That 
the  Bodies  have  Pores  pervious  to 
the  Particles  of  the  Menjlruum. 
3.  That  the  Cohefion  of  the  con- 
ftitiient  Particles  of  the  Body  be 
not  fo  ftrong,  but  that  it  may  be 
broken  by  the  violent  Adion  of 
the  Particles  of  the  Menjlruum  up¬ 
on  it. 

75.  If  Particles,  mutually  attradr- 
ing  each  other,  do  alfo  mutually 
touch  one  another,  no  Motion  can 
arife  j  but  if  they  are  feparated 
from  one  another  a  very  (mail 
Diftance,  a  Motion  muff  arife  from 
their  mutual  Attradion  :  Though, 
if  they  are  remov’d  from  each  o- 
ther  fo  far  that  they  cannot  attrad: 
one  another  more  than  they  will 
the  Particles  of  the  Fluid  in  w'hich 
they  are,  then  on  that  Account 
alfo  will  no  Motion  be  produced. 
From  thefe  Principles  all  the  Phoe^ 
nomena  of  Fermentation,  and  all 
Effervefcences  do  proceed.  And 
hence  appears  the  Reafon  why 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  mingled  with  a 
little  Water,  hath  fo  great  an  Ebul- 
A  a  lition : 
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linon  :  For  by  the  Infufion  of  the 
Water,  the  faline' Particles  are  a 
little  disjoin’d  from  their  mutual 
Contads ;  but  fince  they  do  much 
more  attraft  one  another  than  they 
do  the  Particles  of  the  Water,  and 
fince  they  are  not  every  Way  e- 
<qually  attra^ed,  a  conliderable 
Motion  muft  from  thence  arife. 
And  from  hence  alfo  may  be  feen 
the  Reafon,  why  fo  great  an  E- 
bullition  arifes  from  putting  Filings 
of  Steel  into  the  former  Mi?i;ture 
of  Oil  of  Vitriol  with  a  little  Wa¬ 
ter;  for  the  Particles  of  the  Steel 
have  a  very  great  Degree  of  Ela- 
fticity,  and  thence  a  ftrong  Refl- 
lition  muft  arife,  And  from  hence 
alfo  it  is,  that  fome  Menjiruums 
ad  with  a  a  greater  Force,  and 
will  fooner  diftblve  fome  Metals, 
when  mingled  with  a  little  Water, 
than  wiien  pure,  and  without  fucb 
Mixture. 


Way  Ci^’ftallizaiion  arifes ;  and, 
from  the  Figures  of  the  Cryftals- 
given.  Geometry  will  determine 
the  Figures  of  the  component  Par¬ 
ticles. 


iS.  If,  between  two  Particles  ofl 
a  Fluid,  another  fhall  interpofe,,, 
whofe  two  oppofite  Faces,  or  Sides,,, 
have  very  great  attradive  Forces  j 
this  interpofing  Particle  will  glew 
or  fafken  the  other  two  to  itfelfj 
and  when  this  is  done  throughout: 
the  whole  Fluid,  that  Fluid  will  be; 
frozen,  or  turn’d  into  Ice. 


i6.  If  the  Particles  which  do 
mutually  attrad  each  other  have 
no  Elafticity,  then  they  are  not 
refleded  back  from  one  another, 
but  will  form  Aggregates  of  Par¬ 
ticles,  from  whence  Coagulation 
arifes  :  and  if  thefe  Aggregates  ex¬ 
ceed  in  fpecifick  Gravity  the  W eight 
of  the  Fluid,  and  are  large  enough, 
a  Precipitation  will  fucceed  ;  tho’ 
a  Precipitation  may  alfo  arife  from 
the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  the  Men- 
firuum  being  diminifh’d  or  in¬ 
creas’d. 


19.  If  a  Body  of  fome  Bulk  e- 
mit  a  large  Quantity  of 
and  the  Particles  of  fuch 
have  a  very  great  attrading  Force, 
then  will  thefe  when  ihey 

come  near  any  lefer  or  lighten 
Body,  by  their  attrading  Force, 
furmount  the  Gravity  of  thofe  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  lift  them,  up  to  the  Bo¬ 
dies  from  whence  they  flow;  and 
fince  the  Effluvia  are  much  more 
copious  and  thick  at  lefler  Difi 
tances  from  the  emittent  Body^ 
than  at  greater,  the  light  Body  wif 
be  attraded  by  ftill  more  and  more 
denfe  Effitivia,  and,  at  laft,  be 
brought  to  adhere  to  the  emitteni 
Body.  And  this  Way  moft  of  the 
Phmomma  of  Eledricity  may  be 
folv’d.  See  Cohejion. 


17,  If  the  Figure  of  Particles 
mutually  attrading  each  other, 
when  fwimming  in  a  Fluid,  be 
fucb,  that  there  is  a  greater  at¬ 
trading  Force  in  fome  of  their 
given  Parts  than  in  others,  as  alfo 
^  greater  Contad  there;  then  thofe 
Particles  will  coalefce  into  Bodies 
having  given  Figures :  And  this 


Partus,  Delivery.  See  Foetus. 

Paffive  Principles^  are  fuch  as  the 
Chymifts  mean  by  Earth,  bu . 
their  Diftindion  is  ufelefs,  becaufe 
in  all  Matter  there  is  fuch  a  Prin¬ 
ciple;  fo  that  what  one  feema  tc: 
have,  inAdivity  orinadivity,  morei 
than  another,  arifes  only'fron: 
their  different  Modification.  See 


Yis  Inertu* 

Paffulatum^  is  a  Term  given  by; 
Difpenfatoty.  Writers  to  fome  Medi  - 

cinesn 
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i  Cines,  wherein  Raifins  are  the  chief 
I  Ingredient,  as  the  EkHuarmm  Paf~ 
ijulatum,  6c  c. 

i  Pajiillum,  a  little  Lump  of  Pafte, 
I  or  Bail,  made  to  take  like  a  Lo- 
i  ?enge. 

i  Patella^  the  Knee-Pan  :  This  is  a 

ii  little  round  Bone  about  two  Inches 

i  broad,  pretty  thick,  a  little  con- 
'  vex  on  both  Sides,  and  covered  with 

a  fmooth  Cartilage  on  its  Fore-fide  j 
litis  foft  in  Children,  but  very  hard 
in  thofe  of  riper  Years :  It  is  called 
;alfa  Mola,  Over  it  paifes  the  Ten¬ 
don  of  the  Mufcles  which  extend 
^the  Leg,  to  which  it  ferves  as  a  Pul- 
ily  for  facilitating  their  Motion,  by 
^removing  their  Diredion  from  the 
!?'Centre  of  Motion. 

I  Pathema,  from  Af- 

ffeHus  Pailion,  or  Afie£ti- 

|:On  }  hence 

Pathetlck  Nerve  j  fee  Nerve,  and 
Pathogyiomomck  Signs,  from  the 
{  former,  and  yivei(r)tM  cognofco,  to 
I M-iknow,  are  fuch  Signs  of  a  Difeafe 
M  :as  are  infeparable,  telling  the  EfI'ence 
'for  real  Nature  of  the  Difeafe  :  And 
Pathology,  from  the  former,  and 
_  <y,  narro,  to  relate,  is  that  Part 
of  Medicine  which  relates  to  the 
IDiftempeirs,  with  their  Differences, 
Caufes,  and  Effeds,  incident  to  the 
fj  human  Body. 

Patmitu  Mufculus,  the  Miifcle  of 
ijfPatience,  thus  called  from  its  great 
iService  in  Labour  j  it  is  the  fame  as 
the  Levator  ScapuU,  which  fee, 
i!-  Pecquet's  Du^,  See  Dudlus  Thp^ 
S  'racicus, 

ii  Pe6lmeus  Mufculus,  is,  according 
:f:to  Riolanus,  that  Part  of  the  Tri- 
^  ceps,  which  arifesneareft  to  the  Car- 
iie  iilage  of  the  Os  Pubis, 

jiu  Pehinis  Os,  the  fame  as  O;  Pubis, 
ijfl  iSee  Ojfa  Innominata, 

Pebloralis  Mufculus,  is  a  Mufcle 
lijf  that  moves  the  Arm  forward  ;  it 
Ij  larifeth  by  a  flefhy  ^nd  femicircular 


Beginning  from  the  inner  Half  of 
the  Clavicula,  (corn  the  fix  fuperior 
Ribs  5  and  it  covereth  a  great  Part 
of  the  Breaff,  and  is  inferred  by 
a  fliort,  but  ftrong  and  broad  Ten¬ 
don  into  the  upper  and  inner  Part  of 
the  Humerus,  between  the  Biceps 
and  Deltoides,  Its  Fibres,  near  their 
Infertion,  deculfate  one  another 
Thofe  which  come  from  the  ClavU 
clear  firft  Ribs  are  on  the  lower 
Side  of  the  Tendon  j  and  thofe  from 
the  inferior  Ribs  are  on  the  upper 
Side  of  the  Tendon. 

PeHorals,  are  fuch  Medicines  a 
are  good  in  Didempers  of  the  Bread 
from  PeHus,  the  Bread. 

PeHoris  Os^  the  fame  as  Sternum^ 

PeSius,  the  Bread,  mod  dridly 
includes  the  whole  Cavity,  com¬ 
monly  called  by  Anatomids  The 
Middle  Region  but  by  fame  Wri* 
ters  it  is  more  redrained  to  particu¬ 
lar  Parts  of  that  Dividon. 

Pedlculation,  Morbus  Pedicularis, 
by  the  Greeks  (p^eieictert^,  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  Foulnefs  of  the  Skin  very  apt 
to  breed  Lice  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  the 
Didemper  of  the  Egyptians  ',  which 
We  read  of  among  the  Plagues  with 
which  God  punidied  that  People. 

^  Pediculus,  among  Botanids,  fig.? 
nifiesthe  Stalk  or  Stem  upon  which 
grows  the  Leaf,  Fruit,  or  Flower  of 
any  Plant. 

Pediluvium,  from  Pedes,  the 
Foot,  and  lavo^  to  wafli,  is  a  Bath 
for  the  Feet. 

Pelican,  is  an  Indrument  to  draw 
Teeth  with;  alfoaChymical  VedeL 

Pellicle,  is  a  Film  or  Fragment  of 
a  Membrane,  from 

Pellis,  the  Skin,  or  Hide  of  any 
Creature.*  ' 

Pelvis,  fignifies  a  Bafon  ;  For 
whichReafon  feveral  Cavities  in  the 
Bodv  are  called,  by  thi,S  Name  j  as 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Abdomen,  the 
Hollow  of  the  Kidnies,  Wc. 

■^,3  \  ^  Pimtrt^tl 
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Tenetratwp  is  faid  of  any  thing 
fubtle  and  piercing. 

Ventudt'ton  of  Diwonjions,  is  a 
phyncr  PcfTeilicii  of  the  famePlace 
bvtwo  Bodies,  To  that  the  Parts  of 
the  one  do  every  where  penetrate 
into,  and  adequately  fill  up  the 
Dimenfions  or  Places  of  the  Parts 
of  the  other,  which  is  manifeltly 
impoffible,  and  contradidory  to 
Demonftration. 

penicill^  >  Is  a  Lozenge  made 
round  by  rolling;  the  fame  as  T^~ 
runduU  :  From  PemctUus,  a  Pencil, 
which  it  refembles  in  Shape. 

Pentdium^  a  Kind  of  claimed 
Su«ar,  with  a  Mixture  of  Starch, 
made  up  into  fmall  Roles. 

Penis.  See  Generation  Parti  of. 


proper  to  Men, 

Penn  Cerebri,  the  fame  as  Co- 


nariort.  See  Brain. 

penis  Muliehris,  the  fame  as  Ch~ 
torts.  See  Generation  Parts  of  be- 

lonfmg  to  Women, 

Pennata,  Winded,  Uom  Penna, 
a  Wing  9  amongft  Botanifts  are 
thofe  Leaves  of  Plants  as  grow  di- 
redly  one  againft  another  on  the 
fame  Rib  or  Stalk  ;  as  thole  of  Alh, 

,WaU-Nut  Trees,  <^c. 

‘  Penjile,  is  faid  of  fome  Warts, 
Lxcrefcencies  or  Tumors,  which 
hang  by  a  fmall  Root,  as  if  eafy  to 

come  off.  , 

Pentapharmacon,  from  Ttiviz, 
quinquey  five,  and  Re- 

medium.  Remedy  ;  is  any  Medi¬ 
cine  confiding  of  five  Ingredients. 

Pepafmos,  'wi>7rdt<rfibi,  the  fame  as 
Concodion  or  Maturation  j  whence 
Pepticks,  are  fuch  things  as  pro¬ 
mote  Concodion, 

Peracute,  very  fiiarp  9  Difeafes 
are  thus  called  when  greatly  inflam¬ 
ed  or  aggravated  beyond  meafure. 

Percolation,  draining  through, 
from  pr,  through,  and  colo,  to 
drain  :  It  is  generally  applied  to 


animal  Secretion,  from  the  Office 
of  the  Glands,  refembling  that  of 
a  Strainer,  in  tranfrnitting  the  Li¬ 
quors  that  pafs  through  them. 

Per  deliquium,  by  melting 9  ass 
Salt  of  Tartar,  diflbived  in  the  Air,, 
is  called  Oil  of  Tartar  per  deliqui— 
iim,  6c  c. 

Per  defcenfum,  by  defcent,  is  ai 
particular  Manner  of  Diftillation, 

Perennial,  ftridly  fignifies  any^ 
thing  which  lafts  all  the  Year,  the: 
Word  importing  only  fo  muchj, 
from  per  zn^  annus-,  as  thofe  Vege¬ 
tables  which  Died  not  their  Leaves 
in  the  Winter,  commonly,  called: 
Ever-Greens  :  but  by  fome  Writers 
it  is  ufed  much  in  the  fame  Senfe  as 
continual,  and  applied  to  Fevers 
which  have  no  Intermilfions. 

Perfetlion,  is  often  ufed  for  tha=* 
highefl:  or  beft  State,  to  which  an); 
natural  Produdions  are  capable  o:» 
being  broughr,altho’  even  then  they 
are  far  from  Perfedion  in  the  mofl^ 


riaid  Sianification  of  the  Word. 

“  '  ■  •  Miifcl. 


Perforans  Muf cuius,  is  a 
that  arifes  from  the  upper  and  back: 
part  of  the  Tibia  9  and  pafling  uiide^ 
the  inner  Ankle  and  Liaament  tha^ 


ties  the  Tibia  and  Os  Calcis  together^ 


it  divides  into  four  Tendons,  whic- 
pafling  the  Holes  of  the  Perfora 
tus  (the  Word  importing  boring  a 
pafling  through)  are  inferted  intr 
the  third  Bones  of  each  leffer  Toe< 
There  is  a  Majfa  Carnea  (a  flefh 


Subfiance)  that  arifes  from  the  C 
Calcis,  and  W’hich  joins  the  Tendonr 
of  this  Mufcle  where  the  Lumhr. 
tales  begin. 

Perforatus  Mufculus,  alfo  calles 
Plexor  Brevis,  is  a  Mufcle  that  i 
rifes  from  the  inner  and  lower  Pai 
of  the  Os  Calcis,  and  is  inferred  bqj 
four  Tendons  into  the  fecond  Phc 
lanx  of  each  Toe.  Thefe  Tei; 
dons  are  perforated,  to  give  Wa; 
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to  the  Tendons  of  the  Perfo- 
runs. 

Perforation,  is  the  pafling  any 
one  Body  through  another,  as  a 
thing  is  beared  thro’  j  but  is  chiefly 
uled  by  Phyficians  for  the  penetra¬ 
ting  by  an  inftrument  into  any  of 
the  great  Cavities,  as  is  the  Ope- 
I  ration  of  the  Paracentefis.  Hilda- 
I  ms  alfo  ufes  it  for  fuch  Erofion  of 
the  Bones  as  eats  them  thro’  5  and 
fome  other  chirurgical  Writers,  for 
the  Opening  any  Abcefs  by  an  in¬ 
ftrument. 

t  Perianth'ium ,  from  fzsiex,  circum, 
i  about,  and  ctt/Q©-,  Flos,  a  Flower, 

!  are  thofe  little  green  Leaves  that  en- 
i  compafs  the  Bottom  of  a  Flower, 

I  Pericardium,  from  <^sex,  circum, 
j  about,  and  Ka.p<PiA  ,  Cor,  the  Heart, 
is  the  Membrane  encompaffing  the 
Heart.  See  Heart. 

Pericarpia,  from  circum, 

about,  and  Carpus,  the  Wriftj  are 
i|  Medicines  that  are  applied  to  the 
j  Wrift. 

'  Periclafis,  is  a  Term 

>  ufed  by  Galen  for  fuch  a  total  Frac- 
4  ture  of  a  Bone  as  quite  divides  it, 
4  and  forces  it  out  through  the  Fie fh 
into  Sight. 

Pericranium,  from  'srset,,  circum, 

I  about,  and  Cranium,  the  Skull,  is 
4  the  Membrane  that  covers  the  Skull. 
It®  It  is  a  very  thin  and  nervous  Mem- 
brane,  of  an  exquifite  Senfe,  which 
covers  immediately,  not  only  the 
\\QraYiium,  but  all  the  Bones  of  the 
iJBody,  except  the  Teeth  j  for  which 
Heafon  it  is  alfo  called  the  Pe~ 
riofleum,  from  the  former  Part  as 
tbefore,  and  Os,  a  Bone.  It  is  tied 
a  to  the  Dura  Mater  by  fome  Fibres 
which  pafs  thro’  the  Sutures  of  the 
i)i^Skull.  It  receives  Veins  from  the 
external  f-ugulars,  Arten^s  from  the 


Carotides,  Nerves  from  the  fifth 
iPair  of  the  Brain,  and  from  the 
I  fecond  of  the  Neck. 


Periergia, 

needlefs  Caution  or  Trouble  in  an 

Operation,  as  aTieii^y^ 
who  difpatches  it  without  any  un- 
neceffary  Circumftances :  both  t  le 
Terms  are  met  with  in  Hippocrates, 
and  others  of  the  Greek  Writers. 

Perimeter,  is  the  Compafs  or 
Sum  of  all  the  Sides  which  bound 
any  Figure,  of  what  Kind  foever^ 
whether  rectilinear  or  mixed. 

Periny^ides,  are  little  Swellings 

like  Nipples.  ^ 

Period  is  the  Space  in  which  a 
Diftemper  continues  from 
ginning  to  its  Declenfion  j  and  ftt^n 
as  return  after  a  certain  Space,  with 
like  Symptoms,  are  called 
Periodical  Difiempers, 

Periofieum,  See  Pericranium. 
Peripatetick  Philofophy,  is  fo  na¬ 
med  from  thofe  who  ftudied  and 
taught  walking  about,  and  who  were 
therefore,  called 
Peripateticks,  from 
perambulo,  to  walkabout  :  the  chief 
of  thefe  was  Arifiotle  and  all  who 
have  fince  efpoufed  his  Doftrines 
have  gone  under  the  fame  Name, 
whether  they  have  continued  the 
Practice  of  Walking  or  not. 

^  f  • 

Periphery,  from  cir-^ 

cumfero,  to  fur  round,  is  the  Circum* 
ference  of  a  Circle  or  a  Sphere. 
Periphimofis.  See  Phimojis. 
Peripneumonia,  from  cir* 

cum,  about,  and  Pulmo^ 

the  Lungs,  or  qjsvico,  fpiro,  to 
breathe  j  is  anlnfiammatlon  of  fome 
Parts  of  the  Thorax,  that  occafions 
Shortnefs  of  Breath  5  and  it  gene¬ 
rally  goes  off  byExpeCtoration,  and 
fuch  Means  as  have  Succefs  in  Aitn- 
ma’s.  Some  Authors  difiinguifh  this 
into  'vera,  the  true,  and  notha^  the 
fpurious  Peripneumony  5  but  fuch 
Difference  is  of  no  great  Moment, 
Peripyema,  is  a  Col¬ 

lection  of  Matter  about  any  Parc,  as 
A  a  3  round 
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found  a  Tooth  in  the  Gums  5  and 


Perirrhceay  a  Reflux 

of  Humours  from  the  Habit  of  the 
JBody  into  any  of  the  larger  Emunc- 
tories  for  its  Excretion,  as  in  an 
hydropical  Cafe  of  Water  upon  the 
Eowels  or  Kidnies,  where  it  paffes 
away  by  Urine  or  Stool. 

Perijtaltkk  Motion,  from  vnej-" 
contraho,  to  contrad:  ;  is 
that  vermicular  Motion  of  the  Guts 
which  is  made  by  the  Contradion 
of  the  fpiral  Fibres,  whereby  the  Ex¬ 
crements  are  prefTed  downwards, 
and  voided. 

PerifiaphylinHs  •  there  is  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external,  being  two 
Mufcles  of  the  Uvula,  the  one  pul¬ 
ling  it  forwards,  and  the  other  back¬ 
wards. 

Perifterna,  from  circufn, 

about,  and  the  Sternumi  the  Breaft- 
iBone,  expreflfes  all  on  both  Sides 
that  Parti 

Pertfioma,  or  rather  Perijiromat 
properly  fignifies  any 
Covering?  but  is  applied  by  Pec* 
quet  to  the  mucous  Lining  of  the 
Inteftines,  the  fame  which  Bilfius 
calls  Mufeum  villofum,  Bartholme, 
Crujla  Membranaesa,  and  De  Graaf, 
Crujla  Vermicularis, 

Perifyjiolci  3  is  a  Paufe 

or  Intermiflion  between  the  Syftole 
and  Diaftole,  which  is  by  moft  de¬ 
nied  to  be  perceived  in  well  Per- 
fons  5  but  when  dying,  it  is  very 
fenfible  felt, 

PeritonsLumt  from  TnexTeiVio,  cir^ 
mmiendo,  to  flretch  round.  This 
lies  immediately  under  the  Mufcles 
of  the  lower  Belly,  and  is  a  thin  and 
foft  Membrane,  which  enclofes  all 
the  Bowels  contained  in  the  lower 
Belly,  covering  all  the  Infide  of  its 
Cavity,  its  external  Superficies  is 
unequal  where  it  adheres  to  the 
tranfverfe  Mufcles.  The  internal  is 
very  fmooth  and  polilhed  j  it  has  a 


Number  of  fmall  Glands  that  fepd- 
rate  a  Liquor  which  fupplies  the 
Inteftines,  and  facilitates  their  Mo¬ 
tion*  When  thefe  Glands  are  ob- 
ftruded,  the  Periton&um  grows 
thick,  as  may  be  feen  in  feveral 
Dropfies.  The  Upper- part  of  this 
Membrane  covers  the  Midriff,  to 
which  it  clofely  adheres :  The  Fore¬ 
part  of  it  ftrikes  to  the  tranfverfe 
Mufcles,  and  Lineii  Alba  j  the  lower 
Part  of  it  to  the  Os  Pubis  ?  and  the 
Back  part  of  it  to  the  Os  Sacrum, 
and  Vertebra  of  the  Loins.  ’Tfs  a 
double  Membrane,  and  contains  irt 
its  Duplicatures  the  Umbilical  Vef. 
fels,  the  Bladder,  the  Ureters,  the 
Kidnies,  and  the  Spermarick  V effels, 
to  all  which  it  gives  a  Membrane/ 
as  alfo  to  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Sto¬ 
mach,  Inteftines,  and  Womb.  Its 
external  Lamina  has  two  Produ£li- 
ons,  like  to  two  Sheaths,  which  pafs 
thro’  the  Rings  of  the  oblique  and 
tranfverfe  Mufcles  in  the  Groin,  for 
the  Paflageof  the  Spermatick  Veflels 
in  Men,  and  for  the  round  Liga¬ 
ments  of  the  Womb  in  Women. 
Thefe  Productions,  being  come  to 
the  Teftides  in  Men,  dilate  and 
form  the  Tunica  Vaginalis,  The 
internal  Lamina,  which  is  here  very 
thin,  having  accompanied  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Productions  a  little  Way, 
deaves  clofeto  th^  Spermatick  Vef. 
fels,  and  round  Ligaments  of  the 
Womb.  Periton&um  has  Veins 
and  Arteries  from  the  Phrenica-, 
from  the  Mamillary,  the  Epigaf- 
triek,  and  often  from  the  Sperraa- 
ticks.  Its  Nerves  are  of  thofe’  I 
which  are  diftributed  in  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Abdomen.  It  has  likewife  a 
few  Lymphaticks,  which  difeharge  ! 
themfelves  into  the  Iliack  Glands^’  j 
By  the  Elafticity  of  its  Fibres,  it  | 
eafily  dilates  and  contracts  in  Refpi-  j 
ration  and  Conception.  If  it  breaks, 
it  caufes  a  Rupture  cither  in  the 

Groiil 
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Groin  or  Navel.  Its  Ufe  Is  to  con¬ 
tain  the  Bowels  of  the  Abdomen, 
and  to  give  each  of  them  an  outer 
Coat. 

Pertzoma,  ftridly  lig- 

hlfies  a  Girdle  ;  but  by  Hildanus, 
and  fbme  other  chirurgical  Writers, 
it  is  applied  to  fuch  Inftruments  for 
fupporting  Ruptures,  Which  we 
commonly  call  Truffes,  Some  alfo 
'Cxprefs  by  it  the  Diaphragm. 

Pernio,  is  a  Swelling  in  the  Hands 
and  Feet^  from  a  thick  Blood,  with 
great  Heat  and  Itching  j  and  com¬ 
monly  called  Chilblanes,  and  Kibes, 

iPerona,  the  fame  as  Fibula, 
Which  fee  :  From  this  Term  comes 
that  of 

j  Per  ohms  Muf cuius,  or  Peronms 

Anticus,  a  Mufcle  of  the  Leg  that 
'i  is  joined  to  the  Pofiicus  in  its  Origi- 

3  nation,  which  is  from  the  upper  and 
external  Part  of  the  Fibula  j  and 
i|  running  thro’  the  Channel  which  is 
I  in  the  external  Ankle,  it  is  inferted 
t  into  the  Os  Metatarji. 

;  Peronms  Pofiicus^  arifes  from  the 
I  fuperior  and  external  Part  of  the 
U  Perone,  or  Fibula and  defcending, 
it  paiTes  thro’  the  FifTiire  of  the  ex- 
:ij  ternal  Ankle  Under  the  Soal  of  the 
ij  Foot,  to  be  inferted  into  the  Os 
li  Metatarji  that  fuftains  the  little  Toe. 
f  When  this  Mufcle  adieth,  it  pulleth 
t  the  Foot  outwards. 

Perpetual  Motion^  See  Nature, 
%  Laws  of,  Law  II, 

Per  fe,  by  itfelf,  as  fome  Things 
4  are  drawn  by  Diftillation  without 
any  additional  Helps  to  raife  them  j 
4  as  the  genuine  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn, 
1|  thus  called  in  Oppofition  to  that 
/|i  which  is  aflifted  with  Quick-Silver. 

Perfpiration,  a  Breathing  through, 
di  See  Baths,  and  Bathing ;  Cuticula^ 
4  and  Cutis.  And  what  flies  ofF  this 
^  Way,  is  called 

Perfpirabk  Matter,  See  as  a- 
di  boYc* 


Pes^  the  Foot.  In  this  are  dif^ 
tinguillied  three  PartSj  the  Tarfus, 
Metatarfus,  and  Toes  5  which  fee. 

Pejfary,  is  an  oblong  Form  of 
Medicine  made  to  thruft  up  into 
the  Uterus,  upon  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  Occafions. 

Pejiis,  the  Plague,  is  a  Diftenapec 
communicated  by  Infection  ;  which 
fee,  and  Contagion.  Whence 

Pejlilentiai  DijiemperSi  are  thofe 
fo  communicated. 

Pet  ala,  is  a  Term  In  Botany  fig-' 
nifying  thofe  fine  coloured  Leaves 
that  compofe  the  Flowers  of  all 
Plants.  Whence  Plants  are  diftin- 
gui  filed  into  Menopetalous,  whofs 
Flower  is  in  one  continued  Leaf  j 
Tripetalous,  PentapetalouSi  and  jpo* 
lypetaious,  when  they  confift  of 
three,  five,  or  many  Leaves,  See 
Flower.  Hence 

Petalodes,  is  by  Hlpd 

pocrates  applied  to  an  Urine  Which 
hath  in  it  flaky  SuhftanceS  refem- 
bling  Leaves. 

PetechU,  are  Spots  in  the  Skim 
like  Flea-BiteSi  which  come  out  in 
fome  Fevers.  Whence 

Petechial  Fever,  is  the  Spotted® 
Fever,  commonly  fo  called, 

Petrefabiion,  and 

Petrifablion^  from  Petra,  a  Rock 
or  Stone,  and  facto,  to  make  j  to 
turn  into  Stone.  This  is  apply’d 
to  fome  Subftances  that  by  certain 
Springs  or  Liquors  feem  chang¬ 
ed  into  Stone  %  But  there  is  not  in 
fuch  Cafes  any  real  Tranfmutation 
of  another  Subflance  into  Stone, 
but  only  Particles  of  Stone  which 
before  floated  in  a  Liquori  lodged 
and  depoflted  in  the  Pores  of  flich 
Subftances  in  fuch  a  Manner,  and 
fuch  Plenty,  as  to  leave  very  little 
elfe  than  the  Appearance  of  a  Stone. 
This  is  alfo  frequently  done  by  an 
Incruftation  of  ftony  Particles  upon 
A  a  4  fomf 
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'Tome  Bodies,  as  Salts  fhoot  upon 
and  adhere  10  them. 

Petrofum  Os  See  Cranium, 

PhacodeSi  *  is  ufed  by 

Hippocrates  for  hypocondriacal  Per- 
fons,  whofe  Complexions  are  of  a 
Lentil  Colour,  as  Vpophacodes  is  alfo 
applied  by  him  to  fuch  as  are  ap¬ 
proaching  to  flich  a  Complexion  j 
and 

Phacoldesy  any  Thing 

in  the  Shape  of  a  Lentil,  as  applied 
by  Vefalius  to  the  chryftalline  Hu¬ 
mour  of  the  Eye.  Galen  alfo 
makes  mention  of 

Phacoptijfana  (pctKO^Tt^cfclvn,  a 
Liquor,  or  Decoftion  of  Lentils, 
like  what  is  now  the  common  Prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Country  of  boiling  Tares 
in  Drinks  for  railing  the  Small-pox, 
and  the  like  Ufes. 

Phalanx,  was  firft  applied  to  a 
Kank  of  Men  in  Battalia,  and  is 
now  by-Anatomifts  ufed  for  the 
fmall  Bones  of  the  Fingers  j  which 
fee  under  Digitus, 

Phenomenon,  from  pa.lv so,  appa- 
reo,  to  appear  5  is  any  natural  Re- 
prefentation  or  Appearance. 

Phagedena,  from  pdyo,  odo,  or 
rodo,  to  eat  or  corrode,  is  fuch  an 
Ulcer  where  the  Sharpnefs  of  the 
Humors  cats  away  the  FlelL : 
And  hence. 

Phagedenick  Medicines,  are  thofe 
which  eat  away  fungous  or  proud 
Tlelh 

Pharmacumy  Remedium,  any  Me¬ 
dicine.  Hence 

Pharmaceuikay  is  that  Part  of 
Lhyfick  which  teaches  the  Ufe  of 
Medicines 5  and 

Pharmacia,  is  the  Art  of  making 
Medicines  j  as  is  alfo 

Pharmacopoeia,  and 

Pharmacopoeius,  from  the  former 
Derivation,  and  (ps/U,  facio,  to 
make  j  is  a  Medicine-Maker,  or  an 
Apothecary:  And 


Pharmacopola,  from  the  former 
Derivation,  and  <TSQKico,  'vendo,  to 
fell  5  is  a  Seller  or  Vender  of  Me¬ 
dicines. 

Pharyngotomia,  from  Pharynx, 
and  75/uro,  [eco,  to  cut,  is  the  fame 
as  Laryngotomy ;  as 

Pharynx,  is  the  fame  as  Larynx  5 
which  fee. 

Phafes,  from '  (pAij/Aj  appareo^  to 
appear,are  the  Appearances  of  any 
thing. 

Philanthropos,  ,  is 

flriftly  a  Friend  to  Man  ;  but  hence 
fbme  have  conceitedly  given  it  to 
fome  Medicines,  of  which  they  have 
had  a  great  Opinion. 

PMliatros,  (ptAtecT^G  is  a  StU' 
dent  in  Medicine. 

Philonium,  is  the  Name  of  an 
Anodyne  Ele£fuary,  defcribed  in 
mod:  Difpenfatories  from  Philo  its 
Author. 

Philofophia,  and  thence 

Philofophus,  piA.o<Tcop^  ,  is  a  Lo¬ 
ver  of  Knowledge,  and  therefore 
more  eminently  is  applied  to  thofe 
who  ftudy  natural  Caufesj  as 

Phllotechnus,  pth}i7^'xy^,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  who  is  a  Lover,  and 
an  Encourager  of  Arts. 

Philtrum,  the  fame  as  Tilter  ^ 
fee  Filtration,  This  is  alfo  a  Name 
fome  conceited  People  give  to  Me¬ 
dicines  which  they  pretend  will  ex¬ 
cite  Love.  . 

Phimofis,  from  ohturamen- 

turn,  a  Clewing  or  Faftening,  is 
ufed  to  fignify  the  Adheflon  of  ortc 
Part  to  another  by  the  Mediation  6£ 
fome  glutinous  Matter,  as  in  the 
Eye-Lids  j  but  is  generally  applied 
to  the  Adheflon  of  the  Prepuce  to 
the  Glands  of  the  Penis-,  and  when 
this  is  fo  all  round,  that  the  Prepuce 
cannot  be  got  back,  it  is  called  ?eri~ 
phimofis,  from  circum,  about, 
and 

^hlehotomyl 
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Phlebotomy,  from  a 

Vein,  and  rip-va,  feco^  to  cut,  is 
Elood-letting.  To  give  as  much 
Light  into  this  Affair,  of  fo  much 
Importance  to  the  Art  of  Healing, 
as  our  Compafs  will  here  allow,  it 
ought  to  be  remember’d.  That  e~ 
ojery  Body  firlking  againfi  another, 
and  communicating  Part  of  its  Mo¬ 
tion  thereunto,  does  lofe  fo  much  of 
its  owji  Motion,  or  is  fo  much  re~ 
tarded.  Wherefore,  the  Blood 
thrown  out  of  the  Heart  while  it 
ffrik  es  upon  the  antecedent  Blood, 
and  drives  it  forward,  transfers  to 
it  Part  of  its  own  Motion,  or  lofes 
it  j  that  is,  it  is  hinder’d  by  that, 
and  To  much  retarded  in  its  own 
Motion.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if 
Blood  be  drawn  out  of  the  Bafilic 
Vein  of  the  Right- Arm,  then  the 
fucceeding  Blood,  or  that  carry’d 
by  the  Axillary  Artery,  or  right 
Subclavian,  will  be  lefs  hinder’d 
in  its  Motion,  than  it  was  before 
that  Vein  was  open’d  ;  For,  Part 
of  the  Blood  being  taken  away  by 
the  opening  of  that  Vein,  there 
remains  behind  a  lefle-r  Quantity 
in  the  Axillary  Vein,  or  lefs  is  con. 
tain’d  between  the  further  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  JVxillary  Artery  and  the 
Heart  than  was  before  5  therefore, 
the  Blood  being  let  out  by  the 
Vein,  the  Remainder  in  the  Ar¬ 
tery  will  be  lefs  hinder’d  in  its  Mo¬ 
tion  than  before.  And  therefore, 
the  Blood  of  that  Artery,  which 
communicates  with  the  Vein  that 
is  open’d,  will  flow  wdth  a  great¬ 
er  Velocity,  after  the  Aperture  is 
made,  than  it  did  before.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  while  the  Blood  is 
flowing  out  of  the  Vein  in  the 
Arm,  the  Blood,  thrown  out  of  the 
Heart  into  the  Aorta,  will  find  lefs 
Refiftance  in  fheafeending  Trunk, 
than  in  the  defeending  :  and  there¬ 
fore^  it  will  flow  failer  in  the 


afeending  than  in  the  defeending 
Trunk  :  And  thence  too,  it  will 
find  lefs  Refiftance  in  the  right 
Subclavian  Artery  than  in  the  left. 
For  the  Blood  is  not  fuppos’d  to 
run  out  of  the  Vein  in  the  left 
Arm,  but  of  the  right  j  and  there¬ 
fore,  it  will  run  fafter  through  the 
right  Subclavian  or  Axillary  Artery, 
than  through  the  left.  And  laftly, 
it  hence  appears,  that  the  Blood 
being  let  out  of  a  Vein  in  the  right 
Arm,  the  remaining  Blood  in  the 
right  Axillary  Artery  runs  with  a 
greater  Velociry  into  the  Artery  of 
that  Arm  that  is  continuous  to  it, 
than  it  runs  through  the  Thoracick 
Artery,  or  the  right  Scapulary, 
which  is  likewife  continuous  to  it  5, 
becaufe,  when  the  Blood  is  not 
fuppos’d  to  be  drawn  out  from 
any  Vein  correfponding  to  the 
Thoracick  Artery,  or  into  wdiicli 
this  exonerates  itfelf,  there  is  pro¬ 
portionally  a  greater  Impediment 
to  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  in  the 
Thoracick  Artery^  than  in  that 
of  the  Arm  :  but  becaufe  the  Ve¬ 
locity  of  Blood  in  the  Subclaviam 
Artery,  or  the  right  Axillary,  is 
greater  than  in  the  left,  the  Velo¬ 
city  in  the  right  Thoracick  will 
alfo  be  greater  than  in  the  left 
Thoracick  Artery.  Wherefore,  k 
is  manifeft  that  the  Blood  being 
let  out  of  a  Vein  in  the  right  Arns 
the  greateft  Velocity  of'  the  re¬ 
maining  Blood  will  be  in  the  Ar¬ 
tery  of  that  Arm,  becaufe  it  imme¬ 
diately  empties  its  Blood  into  the 
\  ein  that  is  open’d  j  and  the  next 
greateft^  Velocity  will  be  in  the 
Thoracick  Artery,  or  Scapular*}'  of 
the  fame  Side,  going  out  from  the 
Axillary  Artery.  But  the  Velocity 
of  Blood  will  be  far  lefs  in  the 
Brachial,  Axillary,  and  Thoracick 
Artery  on  the  left  and  oppofite 
Side  i  and  the  Velocity  will  be 
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leaft  of  all  in  the  Arteries  arifing 
Iroai  the  defcending  Trunk  of  the 
Aorta. 

Upon  this  View  it  may  eafily  be 
gather’d,  what  is  to  be  done  in 
eVery  particular  Circumltartce,  as 
to  Blood-letting*  As  for  Inftance, 
if  we  would  prevent  the  Increafe 
of  any  Humor  from  the  Blood 
flag  nating  in  the  left  Leg,  or  bring 
it  about,  that  as  little  Blood  as 
pofTible  (hould  flow  to  that  Leg  in 
any  given  Space  of  Time  j  firff. 
Blood  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
Arm  or  Leg  of  the  right  Side.^  be- 
caufe  this  is  truly  making  what  is 
call’d  Revnljiion,  And  again>  if 
Blood  be  drawn  away  oh  the  fame 
Side^  and  from  fome  Vein  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  Blood  from  a  Branch  of 
that  Trunk  which  tranfmitS  it  to 
the  fwell’d  Part,  it  will  oceaflon  a 
greater  Derivation  of  Blood  to  that 
iimb.  And  whofoever  rightly  un- 
•derftands  thus  much,  will  eafily 
in  every  Exigence  manage  this  Part 
of  Cure  to  the  greateft  Advantage, 
And,  as  for  what  relates  to  the 
ivhole  Habit  in  all  Lentors  and  Vi- 
fcidities,  if  there  be  a  due  Strength 
and  Elafticity  remaining  in  the 
Solids,  Phlebotomy  will  make  the 
remaining  Blood  circulate  fafter, 
aaid  become  thinner  and  warmer : 
but  in  a  Plethora  from  Debauch, 
and  too  large  Qiiantities  of  fpiri- 
tous  Nourifhnient,  or  from  a  Di¬ 
minution  of  PeiTpiration,  where 
the  Blood  yet  retains  its  natural 
Fluxility,  Phlebotoriiy  will  render 
the  remaining  Mafs  to  circulate 
flower,  and  become  cooler.  In 
the  former  Cafe  a  Diminution  of 
the  Refiftance  in  the  Blood- Vefl'els 
wdll  increafe  the  contraftile  Powers 
of  thofe  Veffels,  and  make  them 
beat  fafter,  and  circulate  their 
Contents  with  greater  Velocity  j 
but  in  the  latter  Cafe  a  Diininiition 


of  the  C^uanti^  of  a  fpirituouj 
Blood  will  leflen  the  Qiiantity  of 
Spirit  fecreted  in  the  Brain,  the 
Confequence  of  which  will  be,  that 
the  Heart  and  Arteriesr  will  not 
contract  fo  often,  nor  fo  ftrongly 
as  before,  and  therefore,  will  the 
Blood  move  flower,  and  become 
cooler.  And  on  this  depends  the 
whole  Dodrine  of  Blood-letting  j 
For  further  Satisfadion  in  which^ 
fee  Beltim  de  Mijfione  Sanguinis. 

Phlegm,  in  an  human  Body,  is 
the  fame  as  Pituita,  which  fee  5 
but  amongft  the  Chymifts  is  much 
the  fame  as  Water,  and  is  the 
common  Vehicle  and  Diluter  of  all 
folid  Bodiesj  and,  in  Proportion  to 
its  (Quantity  in  Mixture>  are  the 
other  more  languid  or  difabled  in 
their  attradive  Influences,  It  iS 
much  to  be  qiieftion’d,  whether 
this  can  be  drawn  by  Diftillation 
without  fome  Mixture  :  that  which 
has  the  lead:  muft  come  neareft  to 
the  Nature  of  a  Principle  5  and,  up¬ 
on  that  Accountj  Rain-Water  is 
like  to  afford  it  moft.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  Acceptation  of  this  Term, 

Phlegmagogues,  from  Phlegmag 
Phlegm,  and  dtya,  duco,  to  draw, 
are  fuch  Medicines  as  are  fuppos’d 
to  purge  Phlegm#  And, 

Phkgmatici,  are  thofe  who  a- 
bound  with  Phlegm  in  their  Con- 
ftitutions.  Bur, 

Phlegmon,  in  the  Aceepfatioli  of 
Htpprocrates,  and  our  practical  Sur¬ 
geons,  fignifies  a  Tumor  with  In¬ 
flammation  and  Heat;  from  9;^!- 
y(o,  uro,  to  burn.  And^ 

Phlegmanodes,  and 

Phlogojisji  have  the  fame  Signifi¬ 
cation. 

Phofphorus,  is  a  chymical  Prepa¬ 
ration,-  from  Urine  chiefly,  that 
will  flanie  and  burn  fpontaneoufly#’ 
There  ar'e  feveral  Kinds  of  it, 
which,  by  propo*  Application,  ’ 
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might  give  great  Light  into  natural 
Philolophy. 

PhreneSi'is  the  fame  zsDiaphr^gm, 
which  fee  j  and  thus  call’d,  from 
f fici/.  Mens,  the  Mind ,  becaufe 
that  has  been  imagin’d  by  fome 
to  be  the  Seat  thereof  j  and,  from 
the  Communication  of  Nerves,  it 
hath  certainly  fuch  a  nice  Confent 
or  fellow-feeling  with  the  Head> 
as  to  be  fenfibly  afFedcd  with 
many  Commotions  there.  Whence, 

Phrenitis,  is  a  Phrenfy  or  Diftrac- 
tion,  whofe  Seat  is  certainly  in  the 
Head,  though  it  hath  its  Name 
from  a  Suppofition  to  be  feated 
in  this  Part.  And, 

Phrenetick  Nerves,  are  thofe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Diaphragm.  And, 

Phrenetick  Vejfels,  are  the  VefTels 
of  that  Part. 

Phthlfis,  from  (pSiee,  c  or  rump  o, 
to  corrupt,  rot,  or  wafte,  is  a  Con- 
fumption.  There  is  fuch  a  vaft 
Variety,  both  as  to  the  Caufe  and 
Cure  of  what  goes  under  this  Ap¬ 
pellation,  that,  for  an  Account 
thereof,  we  muft  refer  to  Authors 
on  that  Subjed. 

Ph^gethlon,  (pvyi^Aov,  is  a  Tu¬ 
mor  affeding  the  glandulous  Parts 
under  the  Jaw,  call’d  fometimes 
Pannus  5  it  lying  round  and  flat  as 
a  Cake. 

PhylaNerles,  are  Sorts  of  Amii-» 
lets,  or  Charms,  to  be  worn  ex¬ 
ternally  for  the  Cure  of  many  Di- 
feafesj  but  thefe  feem  to  have  had 
their  Rife,  when  Phyfick  was  in- 
grofs’d  by  the  Monks,  and  fuch 
like  holy  Cheats  5  but  are  now  put 
out  of  Countenance,  by  the  In- 
creafe  of  true  Learning,  and  the 
Extirpation  of  thofe  pious  Jug* 
glers. 

Phytna,  and 

P hymns,  the  fame  with  Phimojis-, 
which  fee  :  although 

PhymUi  is  a  Name  alfo  given  by 


Surgeons  to  a  Tumor  about  the 
Jaws. 

Phyjiognomonick  Signs,  from  (ptf- 
onc,  Natura,  Nature,  and 
cognofco,  to  know  j  are  Signs  that 
are  pretended  to  be  known  from 
the  Countenance.  As, 

Phyfiognomy,  is  the  Art  that  pre¬ 
tends  to  give  Rules  for  fo  doing. 

Phyfiologia^  from  the  former  De¬ 
rivation  of  the  firft  Parr,  and  as- 
narro,  to  relate  or  deferibe, 
is  that  Part  of  Phyfick,  that  teaches 
the  natural  Conftitution  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Body. 

Phyficks,  from  Natura,  is, 

in  general,  the  Science  of  all  ma¬ 
terial  Beings,  or  whatfoever  con¬ 
cerns  the  Syftem  of  this  vifible 
World  5  though  in  a  more  limited 
and  improper  Senfe,  Phyfick  is,  by 
many,  apply ’d  to  the  Science  of 
Medicine. 

Phytologia,  from  Planta, 

an  Herb,  and  hiya,  narro,  to  de- 
feribe  j  is  a  Defeription  of  Plants. 

Pia  Mater,  is  a  thin  and  delicate 
double  Membrane,  which  lies  un¬ 
der  the  Dura  Mater,  and  covers 
immediately  the  Subftance  of  the 
Brain.  Its  inner  Membrane  is 
much  larger  than  its  outer  Mem¬ 
brane  ;  for  it  runs  in  betwixt  all 
the  Foldings  and  Circumvolutions 
of  the  Brain  to  feparate  them,  and 
to  fuftain  the  Blood-VefTels,  which 
make  feveral  Turnings  and  Wind¬ 
ings  upon  it,before  they  terminate 
in  the  Subftance  of  the  Brain.  It 
has  the  fame  Ufe  as  the  Dura  Mas¬ 
ter. 

Pica,  the  fame  as  Malacia,  which 
is  a  vitiated  Appetite,  wherein  Per- 
fous  crave  Things  unfit  for  Food^ 
as  Women  with  Child,  or  in  a 
Chlorojis, 

Picra.  See  Hiera  Para. 

Piles',  they  are  the  fame  as  the 
H^morrhoides ,  and  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted 
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counted  for  only  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner,  as  a  Flethora  caufes  the  Men- 
Jes',  which  fee. 

PiU,  Hair  5  which  fee. 

Pinealts  Glandula,  See  Conarion. 

P'mguedo,  Fat  5  which  fee. 

P'mna  Auris.  See  Ear. 

Pinna  Nafi,  the  fame  as  Ah  Na¬ 
ff,  which  fee. 

Pin-and^Web,  Is  an  horny  Indu¬ 
ration  of  the  Membranes  of  the 
Eye,  not  greatly  unlike  a  Cataradj 
which  fee. 

V'mnata  EoVia,  from  Pinna,  a 
Feather  5  in  Botany  are  fuch  Leaves 
of  Plants  as  ar^  deeply  jagged,  cut, 
or  indented,  refembling  a  Feather 
in  Shape. 

Piperine  :  Things  are  thus  call’d, 
which  partake  of  the  chief  Qualities 
of  Pepper,  whether  Simples  or 
Compounds.  Hlldanus  likewife  ap¬ 
plies  Plperlna  to  Baths  in  Helvetia, 
which  he  makes  Mention  of  in  his 
Works. 

Pijfaphaltus,  is  the  fame  as  Bi¬ 
tumen  ^udalcum. 

Plfilllum,  a  Peftle;  the  Ufe  of 
which  is  enough  known.  Botanifls 
have  alfo  apply’d  it  to  a  Part  of 
fome  Plants,  which,  in  Shape,  hath 
Refemblance  thereunto. 

Pltulta,  Phlegm  5  is  the  mofi; 
vifcid  and  glutinous  Part  of  the 
Blood,  which  is  feparated  in  the 
largeft  Glands,  where  the  Contor¬ 
tions  of  the  Arteries  are  greateft, 
and  give  the  greateft  Retardation 
to  the  Blood’s  Velocity,  as  in  the 
Glands  about  the  Mouth  and  Head, 
Hence, 

Pitultarla,  is  a  Name  given  to  a 
Gland  by  Bartholtne,  which  fepa- 
rates  the  vifcid  Moifture  of  the 
Koftrils. 

Placenta  Uterina.  It  is  a  thick 
Cake,  that  grows  on  the  Out-fide 
of  the  chorion,  in  Proportion  as 
the  Extm  gtowsj  and,  from  its  Ap- 
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pearance,  call’d  alfo  Hepar  Uteri¬ 
num,  the  Liver  of  the  Womb.  It 
is  of  a  circular  Figure,  and,  at 
its  biggeft,  is  about  two  Fingers 
breadth  thick,  and  fix  or  feven  in 
Diameter.  The  Branches  of  the 
umbilical  Veffels  are  fpread  thro* 
all  its  Subftancej  and  indeed,  it 
feems  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Texture  of  the  Veins  and  Arteries, 
by  whofe  Extremities  opening  into 
the  Sides  of  the  Hypogaftrick  Vef¬ 
fels,  the  Circulation  is  perform’d 
between  the  Mother  and  the  Fcztus  : 
For  thatSide  of  the  Placenta,  which 
adheres  to  the  Womb,  appears  to 
be  nothing  but  the  Extremities 
of  an  infinite  Number  of  fmail 
Threads,  which,  in  Labour,  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  the  Pores  in  the  Sides 
of  the  Hypogaftrick  Blood- Veffels, 
into  which  they  had  infinuated 
themfelves,  is  the  Occafion  of  the 
flowing  of  the  Lochia,  till  the  Ute- 
rm  collapfes,  or  the  Pores,  by  the 
natural  Elafticity  of  the  Veffels, 
contract  by  Degrees.  Sometimes 
Twins  have  only  one  common  Pla¬ 
centa,  and  fometimes  they  have 
each  a  diftinft  one. 

Place,  is  that  Part  of  Space 
which  any  Body  takes  up,  and  is 
divided  into  abfolute  and  relative  : 
the  former  is  the  real  internal  Space 
which  a  Body  fills  5  and  the  latter 
the  apparent,  fecondary,  or  fenfible 
Pofition  of  any  Body,  according  to 
the  Determination  of  our  Senfes, 
with  refpeft  to  other  contiguous  or 
adjoining  Bodies. 

Plaga,  in  a  lax  Senfe,  is 

taken  for  any  Difeafe;  but  more 
ftridfly,  is  us’d  to  fignify  thofe 
which  are  external,  and  proceed 
from  Blows  or  Accidents. 

P'ana.  See  Ethmoides.  , 

plane,  is  a  Surface,  that  lies  even 
between  its  bounding  Lines  j^fo 
that,  as  a  right  Line  is  the  fhortefl 

Ex» 
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Extenfion  from  one  Point  to  a- 
nother,  fo  a  Plane-Surface  is  the 
fhorteft  Extenfion  from  one  Line 
to  another. 

plant.  What  comes  under  this 
Denomination,  Mr.  Ray  has  diftri- 
buted  under  twenty. five  Genders, 
or  Kinds. 

1.  The  imperfe£l:  Plants,  which 
do  either  totally  want  both  Flower 
and  Seed,  or  elfe  feem  to  do  fo  5 
there  having  no  Seed  or  Flower 
been  yet  diicover’d  to  belong  to 
them,  or  at  leaft,  but  to  few  of 
them  j  fuch  as  Coral,  Sponges,  Al- 
gA  ConfervA,  Duck-meat,  or  the 
Lens  PaluflriSy  the  Fungi,  Tuber  a 
TerrA,  the  Mofies,  and  fome  Li¬ 
ver- wort. 

2.  Plants  producing  either  no 
Flower  at  all,  or  an  imperfed:  one, 
and  whofe  Seed  is  fo  fmall,  as  not 
to  be  difcernible  by  the  naked  Eye. 
Some  of  thefe  bear  their  Seeds  on 
the  back-part  of  their  Leaves  5  as 
the  Maiden-hair,  Spleen-wort,  Po~ 
lypodium,  and  Ferns.  Others  bear 
it  on  the  Stalk  itfelf,  adhering  there 
by  fmall  fingle  Foot-ftalksj  as  the 
Lichen  Terrefiris ,  the  Lycopodium 
or  Wolfs-claw,  the  Adianthum  Au~ 
reum,  the  Lunaria,  Equifetum,  6cc. 

3.  Thofe  whofe  Seeds  are  not 
fo  fmall,  as  fingly  to  be  invifible, 
but  yet  have  an  imperfe*^:  or  fta* 
mineous  Flower,  i.  e.  fuch  an  one 
as  is  without  the  Petala,  having 
only  the  Stamina  and  the  Perian- 
thium  5  as  Flops,  Hemp,  Mercuri- 
alisy  Nettles,  Docks,  Sorrels,  Arfe- 
fmart,  Knot-grafs,  Pond-weed,  O- 
rach,  Elite,  Beet,  Ladies-mantle, 
CT'C. 

4.  Such  as  have  a  compound 

Flower,  and  emit  a  Kind  of  white 


Juice,  or  Milk,  when  their  Stalks 
are  cut,  or  their  Branches  broken 
off  5  fuch  as  Lettuce,  Sow-thifile, 
Hawk-weed,  Dandelion,  Succory, 
Goats-beard,  Nipple-wort, 

5.  Such  as  have  a  compound 
Flower  of  a  difcous  Figure,  the 
Seed  pappous,  or  winged  with 
Downe,  but  emit  no  Milk  as  the 
former  do ;  as  Colts-foot,  Flea- 
bane,  Golden -rod,  Rag-weed, 
Groundfel,  Cud-weed,  ct’c. 

6.  The  HerhA  'CapitaiAy  or  fuch 
whofe  Flower  is  compos’d  of  many 
fmall,  long,  fiftulous,  or  hollovsr 
flowers  gather’d  together  in  a 
round  Button,  Ball  or  Head,  which 
is  ufually  cover’d  with  a  fquammous 
or  fcaly  Coat ;  of  which  Kind  are 
the  Thiftle,  the  greater  Burdock, 
Blue-bottle,  Knap-weed,  Saw-wort, 

Thefe  have  all  a  Downe  ad¬ 
hering  to  their  Seeds. 

7.  The  Corymbiferous  Plants, 
which  have  a  compound  difcous 
Flower,  but  their  Seeds  have  no 
Downe  adhering  to  them  ;  the  Rea- 
foil  of  the  Name  you  have  under 
the  Word  Corymbus :  Of  this  Kind 
are  Corn-marigold,  common  Ox- 
eye,  Yarrow,  the  Daify,  Camomile, 
Tanfy,  Mugwort,  Scabious,  Teafel, 
Eryngo’s,  CT’c. 

8.  Plants  with  a  perfetfl  Flower, 
and  having  only  one  fingle  Seed 
belonging  to  each  fingle  Flower; 
fuch  are  Valerian,  Corn-fallad,  A- 
grimony,  Burnet,  Meadow-Rue, 
Fumitory, 

9.  The  Umbelliferous  Plants, 
which  have  a  pentapetalous  Flow¬ 
er,  (  i,  e.  one  having  juft  five  fmall 
^etahy  or  Leaves )  and  belong- 
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ing  to  each  fingle  Flower,  are  two 
Seeds  lying  naked,  and  joining  to¬ 
gether :  they  are  callM  Umbellife¬ 
rous,  becaufe  the  Plant,  with  its 
Branches  and  Flowers,  hath  an 
Head  like  a  htidy^sUmbrella,  which 
they  call  Umbella. 

This  is  a  very  large  Genus  of 
Plants,  which,  therefore,  he  thus 
fubdivides  into, 

(i.)  Such  as  have  a  broad  flat 
Seed,  aliKofl:  of  the  Figure  of  a 
Leaf,  or  which  are  encompafs’d 
round  abouf^with  fomething  like 
Leaves  ;  as  Cow-parfnep,  V^^ild  and 
Cjarden-parfnep,  Hogs-fennel,  (P;^- 
cedanum)  &c, 

(2.)  Such  as  have  a  longifh  Seed 
fwelling  out  in  the  Middle,  and 
larger  than  the  former  ^  as  Shep¬ 
herd’s- needle ,  Cow-weed,  wild 
Chervil,  common  Spignel  or  Me- 
um,  CT’c. 

(3.)  Such  as  have  a  fhorter  Seed 5 
as  Angelica,  and  Alexanders. 

(4,)  Such  as  have  a  tuberous 
Root;  as  the  Earth-nnt,  Kipper- 
nut  or  Pig-nut,  Water-Drop-wort, 
and  Hemlock  Drop-wort. 

(5.)  Such  as  have  a  fmall  wrin¬ 
kled,  channeled,  or  ftriated  Seed; 
as  Stone  -  parfley,  Water.parfnep, 
Burnet,  Saxifrage,  Caraways,  Smal- 
lage.  Hemlock,  Meadow-Saxifrage, 
Samphire,  Fennel,  Rock -parfley, 
err. 

(6.)  Such  as  have  rough,  hairy, 
or  briftly  Seeds  ;  as  Mountain- 
Stone- parfley,  Wild  Carrot  or 
Bird’s- neft.  Hedge  and  Baflard- 
parfiey,  Hernlock,'  Chervil,  Sea- 
par  fnep. 


(7.)  Such  as  have  their  Leaves 
entire,  and  undivided  into  Jags, 
CTT.  as  Verfollata  or  Thorowax,  Sa- 
nicle,  the  leafl;  Hare’s-ear,  ere. 

10.  The  Stellate  Plants,  which 
are  fo  call’d,  becaufe  their  Leaves 
grow  on  their  Stalks  at  certain  In¬ 
tervals  or  Diftances,  in  the  Form 
of  a  radiant  Star.  Their  Flowers 
are  really  monopetalous,  but  di¬ 
vided  into  four  Segments,  which 
look  like  fo  many  diftincf  Petala, 
or  four  Leaves;  and  each  Flower 
is  fucceeded  by  two  Seeds  which 
grow  at  the  Bottom  of  it ;  Of  tbi# 
Kind  is  Crofs-wort,  or  Mug-weed, 
with  Madder,  Ladies  Bed-flrav/, 
Wood-ruff,  Clivers,  err. 

11.  The  Af^erifolia,  or  rough- 
leav’d  Plants.  They  have  their, 
Leaves  plac’d  alternately,  or  in  no 
certain  Order  on  their  Stalks  ;  they 
have  a  monopetalous  Flower  cut 
or  divided  into  five  Partitions,  ancl 
after  every  Flower  there  fucceed 
ufually  four  Seeds ;  fuch  as  Cywr- 
glojfa  or  Hound’s-tongue,  Wild-bu- 
glofs.  Vipers  -  buglois ,  Comfrey, 
Moufe-ear,  Scorpion-grafs,  o'e. 

12.  The  Suffrutkes,  or  verticil- 
late  Plants,  Mr.  Kay,  in  his  lafl:  E- 
dition  of  his  Synopfis  Methodica 
Stlrp.  Britan,  faith.  The  more  cer¬ 
tain  Marks,  or  Charaderiflick  Notes 
of  this  Kind  of  Plants  are,  that 
their  Leaves  grow  by  Pairs  on  their 
Stalks,  one  Leaf  right  againfi:  ano¬ 
ther,  their  Flower  is  monopetalous, 
and  ufually  in  Form  of  an  Helmet 
or  Flood  ;  there  fucceed  four  Seeds 
ufually  to  each  Flower,  and  which 
have  no  other  Seed-VelTel  but  the 
Perianthium  :  For  that  Mark  of  their 
Flowers  growing  in  Whirls  about 
the  Stalk,  as  they  do  in  the  Dead- 
nettle,  Hore- hound,  cta  is  not 

'  ~  found. 
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found  in  all  the  Plants  of  this  Ge-  many  diftincl  Cells,  Thefe,  by 
To  this  Head  belong  Mother-  fome,  are  call’d  Vafculiferous 
of-Thyme,  Mint,  Penny-royal,Ver-  Plants,  fiich  as  common  Henbane, 
vain,  Wood-betony,  Self-heal,  Ale-  Marfh-Gentian,  Bind-weed, Throat- 
hoof,  Buglofs,  Scprdium,  Mother-  wort,  Pv.ampions,  Toad-flax,  Fox- 
wort,  ^c.  glove,  yellow  and  red  Rattle  or 

Cock’s-comb,  Eye-bright, 

J3.  Such  as  have  many  naked 

Seeds,  at  leafl:  more  than  four,  fuc-  77.  Such  as  liave  an  uniform 
ceeding  theirFlowers,  which,  there-  tetrapetalous  Flower,  but  bear  their 
fore,  they  cal!  Poly/permA  Plants  Se-  Seeds  in  oblong  liliquous  Cafesj  as 
mine  nudo.  By  naked  Seeds  they  the  Stock-gilli-flower,  Wall-flower, 
mean  fuch  as  are  not  included  in  common  Whitloe  -  grafs,  Jack-by- 
anySeed-pod,  orCafe,  out  of  which  the-hedge,  or  Sauce  alone,  com- 
they  fponraneoufly  drop  j  but  fuch  mon  Muftard,  Charlock  or  wild 
as  either  have  nothing  at  all  co-  Muftard,  Radifh,  wd!d  Rocket  La¬ 
yering  their  Seeds,  or  elfe  drop  off  dies-fmock,  Scurvy-grafs,  Woadj, 
with  their  Covering  upon  them.  Of  CT'c. 
this  Kind  are  Pile-wort,  Crow-foor, 

I  Marfh-mallows,  Avens,  Straw-ber-  ig.  Vafculiferous  Plants,  with  a 
I  ries.  Cinquefoil,  Tormentil,  Mea-  feemingly  tetrapetalous  Flower,  but 

dow-fweet,  CT'c.  of  an anomalousor  uncertainKind: 

i  _  For  this  Flower,  though  it  be  deep- 

’  14.  Bacciferous  Plants,  or  fuch  ly  divided  in  four  Segments,  is  yet 

j  as  bear  Berries;  as  Briony,  Dwarf-  really  monopetalous,  and  falls  off 
!  Honey- fuckle ,  Butcher’s- broom,  all  together  in  one ;  fuch  as  Speed- 
J  Solomon' Lilly  of  the  Valley,  well  or  Fluellin,  wild  Poppy,  yellow 
j  Night-fhade,  Afparagus,  Whorts  or  Poppy,  Loofe  ftrife.  Spurge,  and 
Whortle-berries,  Plantain,  (according  to  Mr. 

15.  Multiflliquous,  or  Cornicu-  19.  Leguminous  Plants,  (or  fuch 
I  late  Plants;  or  fuch  as  have  after  as  bear  Pulfe)  with  a  papilionace- 
I  each  Flower  many  diftind ,  long,  ous  Flower.  Their  Flower  is  dif- 

flender,  and  many  Times  crooked  form,  and  almoft  in  the  Form  of  g 
Cafes,,  or  SiliquA,  in  which  their  Butter-fly  with  its  Wings  expanded, 

!  Seed  is  contain’d  5  and  which,  when  (whence  the  Ntyne  papilionaceous) 
they  are  ripe,  open  themfelves,  confifting  of  four  Parts,  join’d  to- 
and  let  the  Seeds  drop  out  :  Of  gether  at  the  Edges  ;  thefe  are 
this  Kind  is  the  common  Houfe-  Peas, Vetches, Tares,  Lentils  Beans 
leek.  Orpine,  Navel-wort,  or  Wall  Liquorice,Bird’s-foot,Tcefofl,  Reft- 
Penny-wort,  Bears -foot,  Marfti-  harrow,  ct'c. 

!  marigold.  Columbines,  <^c. 

20,  Vafculiferous  Plants,  with  a 

16.  Such  as  have  a  monopetalou?  pentapetalous  Flower.  Thefe,  as 
Flower,  either  uniform  or  difform,  the  16th  and  i8th  Kind,  have,  be- 
and  after  each  Flower  a  peculiar  fldes  the  common  Calix,  or  Cup  of 

j  Veflel,  or  Seed-cafe  (  befldes  the  the  Flower,  a  peculiar  Cafe  con- 
common  Calix)  containing  the  raining  their  Seed,  and  their  Flow- 
Seed,  and  this  often  divided  into  cr  confifting  of  five  Leaves ;  fuch 
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as  MaMen-pinks,  Campions.  St. 
John's -'woxt,  Male  Pimpernel, 
Cbick-^weed,  Crane-bill,  Flax,  Prim- 
rofe.  Periwinkle,  Centuary,  Wood- 
forrel,  Marlh-Trefoil, 

21.  Plants  wn*th  a  true  bulbous 
Root.  A  bulbous  P;.oot  conflds  of 
but  one  round  Ball  or  Head,  out 
of  whole  lower  Part  or  JBafis  there 
go  many  Fibres  or  Strings  to  keep 
it  firm  in  the  Earth,  The  Plants  of 
this  Kind,  when  they  firfi  appear, 
come  up  but  with  one  Leaf,  and 
the  Leaves  are  nearly  approaching 
to  thofe  of  the  Grafs- kind  of 
Plants,  for  "they  have  no  Foot* 
ftalk,  and  are  long  and  flender  : 
the  Seed-Vefiels  are  divided  into 
three  Partitions  5  their  Flower  is 
ufually  hexapetalous,  or  feemingly 
divided  into  fix  Leaves  or  Seg¬ 
ments  ;  fuch  as  Garlick,  Daffodil, 
Hyacinth,  Saffron,  CT’c, 

2.2.  Such  as  have  their  Roots  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  bulbous  Form. 
Thefe  emit,  at  firft  coming  up, 
but  one  Leaf,  and  in  I^eaves, 
Flowers  and  Roots,  refemble  the 
true  bulbous  Plants  ;  fuch  as  Flow- 
er-de-Lis,  Cuckoo -pint.  Orchis, 
Broom  -  rape  ,  Baftard  -  Hellebore, 
Tway-blade,  Winter-green,  crc. 

23.  Culraiferous  Plants,  with  a 
grally  Leaf,  and  an  imperfedf  Flow¬ 
er.  Culmiferous  Plants  are  fuch 
as  have  a  fmooth  hollow  jointed 
Stalk,  with  one  long  fiiarp-pointed 
Leaf  at  each  Joint,  encompafiing 
the  Stalk,  and  fet  on  without  any 
Foot-ftalk  :  their  Seed  is  contain’d 
within  a  chaffy  Husk  5  fuch  as 
Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  Oats,  and 
moft  Kinds  of  Graffcs. 

24.  Plants  with  a  graffy  Leaf, 
but  not  culmiferous,  with  an  im- 


perfeff  or  ftainineous  Flower;  as 
Cyprefs  Graffes  and  Rufhes,  Cats- 
tail.  Burr-read, 

25.  Plants  whofe  Place  of  Growth 
is  uncertain  and  various,  but  chief¬ 
ly  Water-Plants,  as  the  Water-lilly, 
Water-milfoil,  Water- wort,  Pepper- 
grafs,  Moufe-tail,  Milk-wort,  Dod¬ 
der,  ^c. 

There  is  alfo  another  ufual  Di- 
vifion  of  Plants  into  Trees,  Fm- 
tices  or  ShrubSj  and  Suff'ruthes  or 
Herbs;  but  this  is  rather  popular 
and  vulgar,  than  juft  and  philofo- 
phical. 

Plants  Jmperfe5l,  are,  by  the  Bo- 
tanifts,  accounted  fuch  as  either 
realfy  want  Flower  and  Seed,  or 
rather  feem  to  want  them ;  fince 
no  Flower  or  Seed  hath  yet  been 
difcover’d  to  belong  to  much  the 
greateft  Part  of  them.  Thefe  Mr. 
Hay  diftinguifhes  according  to  the 
Place  of  their  Growth;  into,  I.  A- 
quaticks,  or  fuch  as  grow  in  the 
Water;  and  that  either  in  the  Sea, 
and  then  they  are  call’d  Marine 
plants ;  and  thofe  are  either  of  an 
hard  and  ftony  Confiftence,  as  the 
CoraUy  Corolllnesj,  Porus-^  or  of  a 
more  foft  and  herbaceous  one.  Of 
thefe  fome  are  like  Herbs,  and  are 
of  two  Kinds;  the  greater,  which 
are  Cauliferous,  as  the  Fucus :  the 
lefier,  as  the  Alga.  The  others  are 
more  of  the  Adufcus  or  Fungus  Ap¬ 
pearance,  as  the  Spongia.  Frejh- 
water-plants  and  thofe  have  ei¬ 
ther  no  Leaves,  but  are  Capillace- 
OHS,  as  the  Conferva  :  Or  their 
Leaves  divided  into  three  Parts ; 
as  the  Lens  palufriSy  Lentkula,  &c. 
II.  Such  imperfed:  Plants  as  inha¬ 
bit  the  dry  Ground,  he  divides  in¬ 
to,  (I.)  Such  as  have  a  Subftance, 
either  woody  or  flefliy;  and  thefe 

have 
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have  fcarce  any  Thing  common  to 
the  peiTeft  Plants,  neither  the  green 
herbaceous  Colour,  nor  the  Tex- 
mre  of  Herbs,  nor  Flower,  Seed, 
nor  Leaf,  properly  fpeaking,  as  all 
the  :  which  are,  i.  Such  as 

grow  on  Trees,  and  therefore^ 
call’d  Arboreous  j  as  the  Fungus  La- 
I  ricist  call’d  Agarick^  and  the  Fun- 
j  gus  Sambuci,  which  we  call  Jews- 
j  ear,  or  Auricula  Juda,  in  Latin, 
j  2..  Terrefirial  :  and  thefe  are  cither 

ICauliferom,  with  Heads  either  la- 
niillated,  or  porous  underneath  5 
i  or  without  Stalks,  as  the  Pezdce  of 
1  Flinty  and  Fungus  Pulverulentus, 
j  Crepitus  Lup\  or  common  PufF- 
I  balls,  5.  Subterraneous-,  as  the  Tu- 
;  her  a  terra,  or  Truffles,  (2.)  Such 
as  have  a  more  fofc  and  dry  Con¬ 
fidence,  and  more  like  that  of 
Herbs  5  of  which  fome  are  both 
Cauhfer&us  and  branched,  as  the 
1!  Mufci  or  Mdffles,  Others  are  with- 
!  out  Stalks,  adhering  like  a  Crud 
to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth>  Stones, 

I  Trees,  or  Wood  j  as  the  Lichen 
Terrejiris  and  Arboreut^ 

Ptantn  Pedis,  is  the  Sole  of  the 
Foot.  Hence, 

Plant^ris  Mufculus,  is  a  Mufcle 
that  hath  a  flelhy  Beginning  from 
i>  the  Back-part  of  the  external  Pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  Thigh-bone,  and 
defcehding  a  little  Way  between 
the  Gemellus  and  Soleus,  it  becomes 
a  long  and  dender  Tendon,  which 
marches  by  the  Infide  of  the  great 
Tendon,  and  at  the  Sole  of  the 
Foot  is  expanded  into  a  large  A- 
poneurofis,  which  hath  the  fame 
Ufe,  Situation,  and  Connection,  as 
that  of  the  Palm  of  the  Hand, 
Plajlica  Virtus,  a  pladick  Pow’er. 
This  is  a  Term  of  a  vague  Signifi- 
cation^  invented,  by  fome,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  Faculty  of  Generation  or 
Vegetation,  indead  of  a  better  Ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  Matters^ 


VleHrum,  thus  fome  call  ths 
fharp  Part  of  the  Os  Petrofurn  5  and 
Others  apply  it  to  other  Parts,  as 
the  Uvula,  dec.  but  their  Authority 
is  not  much  follow’d. 

Plenitude,  fometimes  lis’d  in  the 
fame  Senfe  as  Plethora  j  which 
fee. 

Plenum,  See  Vacuum,  and  Na¬ 
ture  Laws  of, 

Pleroticks,  from  TASg/at,  impleo, 
to  filij  are  fuch  Medicines  as  Incar- 
natives,  which  fee. 

Plethora,  from  impleo, 

to  fill,  is  when  the  Velfels  are 
fuller  of  Humors,  than  is,  agree¬ 
able  to  a  natural  State,  or  Health  j 
and  arifes  either  from  a  Diminu¬ 
tion  of  fome  natural  Evacuations, 
or  from  Debauch,  and  Feeding 
higher  j  or  more  in  Quantity  than 
the  ordinary  Powers  of  the  Vifeera 
can  diged  and  fecern.  Evacua¬ 
tion  and  Exercife  are  its  Remedy^ 
Hence, 

Plethoricusi  is  a  ^erfon  under  a 
plethora.  See  Menfes, 

Pleura^  is  a  double  Membrane 
which  covers  all  the  Cavity  of  the 
Thorax.  It  arifes  from  the  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Back,  afeends  on  each 
Side  upon  the  Ribs  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Sternum,  It  is  fix’d  to  the 
Periofleum  of  the  Ribs,  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  intercodal  Mtifcles,  and  it 
covers  the  Midriff.  Its  Side  towards 
the  Cavity  is  fmooth  and  equal  ; 
but  that  v/hich  is  fix’d  to  the  Ribs 
is  rough.  Hence, 

pleuritis,  a  PleiinTy,  is  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  this  Membrane  j 
though  that  is  hardly  didinguifh- 
able  from  an  Inflammation  of  any 
other  Part  of  the  Bread,  which 
are  all  from  the  fame  Caufe,  a 
dagnant  Blood;  and  are  to  be  re- 
medy’d  by  Evacuation,  Suppurati¬ 
on,  or  Expectoration,  or  all  toge¬ 
ther  ;  as  in  a  Peripneumonia  :  this 
B  b  is 
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is  alfo  divideil  into  legitimate,  and 
nothdf  fpui'ious*,  bnt  it  is  of  no 
great  Service  in  Praftice  to  make 
Juch  Diftindion. 

pleMTO- p72eurnonMy  is  us’d,  by 
Tome  modern  Writers,  for  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  a  Pleurify  and  a  Peripnet^- 
together,  which  may  happen  : 
and  others,  particularly  Dohtts,  in¬ 
vert  the  Words,  calling  it  Pneutnom 
pleuritls. 

Plexus  Choro'ides,  is  a  wonderful 
Contexture  of  finall  Arteries  in  the 
Erain  like  a  Net,  for  which  Rea- 
fon  it  is  fometimes  call’d 

plexus  Reticularis,  the  Net -like 
Union  j  it  is  jufl:  over  the  pineal 
Gland,- 

Plexus  Gangltoformisy  and 

plexus  Nervofus^  is  a  Combina¬ 
tion  of  Nerves  together,  as  it  were, 
into  a  Knot,  as  they  do  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Body,  efpecially,  in 
the 

Plexus  CervicdUs.  See  Nerve. 

Plica,  from  plica,  to  fold,  is  a 
Diftemper  peculiar  to  P aland, yj\\zxQ 
the  Hair  is  matted  together  in  a 
ftrange  Manner,  as  it  grows  in  a 
Cow’s  Tail. 

flume,  is  a  Term  us’d  by  Bota- 
mifts,  for  that  Part  of  the  Seed  of 
a  Plant,  which,  in  its  Growth,  be¬ 
comes  the  Trunk  :  It  is  inclos’d  in 
two  fmall  Cavities  form’d  in  the 
Lobes  for  its  Reception,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  at  its  loofe  End  into  divers 
Pieces,  all  clofely  bound  together 
like  a  Bunch  of  Feathers,  whence 
it  has  this  Name  j  Pluma  fignifying 
a  Feather. 

Vneuma,  properly  fignifies  Spi¬ 
rit,  or  Wind  5  whence, 

Pneumaticks,  is  that  Part  of  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy  which  teaches  the 
Properties  of  the  Air  j  and  hence 
alfo. 

Pneumatocele,  from  >7rnv(J.£t,  Ven- 
las,  Wind,  and  a 


Swelling,  is  a  Rupture  from  pent 
up  Wind  or  Vapour  j  and  is  to  be 
cur’d  by  DifcufTion. 

Podagra,  from  Pes,  the 

Foot,  and  dy^ivea,  capio,  to  feize, 
is  the  Gout  in  the  Feet  :  and 

Podagra  Dentium,  is  fometimes 
us’d  for  the  Tooth-acb,  but  impro¬ 
perly.  See  Gout. 

Podex,  the  fame  as  Anus',  which 
fee. 

Point,  is  that  which  is  fuppos’d 
to  have  no  Manner  of  Dimenfions, 
but  to  be  indivifible  in  every  Re- 
rpe£l  5  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Dimenfion. 

J?oifon.  The  World  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Mead,  for  his  EK 
fays  on  this  Subject,  becaufe  they 
have  brought  to  our  Underftand-  ; 
ing  thofe  Things,  which  us’d  to  be  i 
talk’d  only  in  an  ambiguous,  my- 
flerious  Manner.  The  firft  EBay 
upon  the  Viper  reminds  us.  That 
the  Symptoms  which  follow,  upon 
the  Bite  of  that  Creature,  are  an 
acute  Pain  in  the  Place  wounded, 
with  a  Swelling,  at  firft  red,  but 
afterwards  livid,  which,  by  De¬ 
grees,  fpread  further  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Parts,  with  great  Faint- 
nefs,  and  a  quick,  though  low, 
and  fometimes  interrupted  Pu’fe  5 
great  Sicknefs  of  the  Stomach, 
with  bilious  convulfive  Vomitings, 
cold  Sweats,  and  fometimes  Pains 
abodt  the  Navel :  and,  if  the  Cure  ‘ 
be  not  fpeedy.  Death  itfelf,  unlefs  I 
the  Strength  of  Nature  be  fufEci-  ! 
ent  to  overcome  the  Diforders,  I 
which  fometimes  happen.  The 
Wound  runs  with  a  fanious  Li-  ^ 
quor,  and  the  Colour  of  the  whole  I 
Skin  is  changed  yellow,  as  in  the  | 
Jaundice.  The  Bite  is  accompa- 
ny’d  with  an  EfFufion  of  Juice  that  i 
inftils  into  the  Wound  j  and  tho’  ■ 
this  be  in  an  inconfiderable  Quan- 
tity,  yet  its  Execution  is  very  fur- 

prizing.  [ 
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pricing.  In  it,  with  a  Micro- 
ffcope,  may  be  difcern’d  a  Parcel 
j  of  final]  Salts  nimbly  floating  a- 
I  bout,  but,  in  a  fliort  Time,  they 
will  flioot  into  Cryflals  of  an  in¬ 
credible  Tenuity  and  Sharpnefs, 
with  fomethins;  like  Knots  here 
;and  there,  from  which  they  feem 
to  proceed  3  fo  that  the  whole  Tex¬ 
ture,  ini  a  Manner,  reprefents  a 
iSpider’s  Web. 

Thefe  pungent  Salts  then,  when 
they  are  thrown  into  the  Wound, 
iwill  not  only,  as  fo  many  Stimtd;^ 
^irritate  and  fret  the  fenfible  Mem- 
ibranes,  whereupon  there  necelTa- 
Irily  follows  a  greater  Aff.ux  than 
iordinary  of  the  animal  Juices  that 
iWay,  (as  is  manifefl:  from  the 
{\Belliman  Doflrine  de  Stlmidis  )  fo 
(that  the  wounded  Part  muft  be 
jrweU’d ,  inflam’d,  livid,  CT’c.  but 
|alfo,  thofe  Spicula^  being  mix’d 
|(With  the  B’ood ,  will  fo  disjoin 
I  the  Parts  of  it,  that  its  Mixture 
imufl:  be  quite  alter’d  3  and,  from 
;he  various  Cohefion  of  its  Glo¬ 
bules,  will  arife  fuch  different  De¬ 
grees  of  Fluidity  and  Impulfe  to¬ 
wards  the  Parts,  from  what  this 
Liquor  had  before,  that  its  very 
Nature  will  be  changed,  or  in  the 
common  Way  of  fpeaking,  it  will 
be  truly  and  really  fermented.  To 
anderftand  which  aright,  it  may  be 
aecefl’ary  to  obferve,  that  there  is 
in  all  Fluids,  not  only  a  Ample 
Contaft  of  their  Parts,  but  a  Nifus 
n  Conta5iiimy  or  Cohefion  3  which 
is  the  fame  Thing  with  the  Attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Particles  one  to  ano- 
:her.  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  there  is  a  Preffure  of  the  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  a  Fluid  every  Way, 
and  that  this  uniform  Attradion  of 
the  Parts  to  one  another  muft  be 
varioufly  changed  by  the  different 
Attradion  of  heterogeneous  Bo¬ 


dies  mix’d  with  them  :  and  hence 
it  follows,  that  whatfoever  Power 
is  fufticienc  to  make  a  Change  in 
this  Attradion,  or  Cohefion  of  the 
Parts,  makes  an  Alteration  in  the 
Nature  of  the  Fluid  5  that  is,  as  it 
is  commonly  exprefl'ed,  puts  it  into 
a  Fermcntacion.  Now  it  is  to  be 
obferv’d  alfo,  that  the  Blood  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  two  Parts,  a  fimple 
Lymph,  and  an  infinite  Number 
of  fmall  Globules,  containing  a 
Very  fubtile  and  eiaftick  Fluid  3 
thefe  acute  Salts,  therefore,  when 
mingled  with  it,  do  prick  thefe 
Globules,  or  VeftcuUt  and  fo  let 
out  their  imprifon’d  adive  Sub- 
ftance,  which,  expanding  itfelf  e- 
very  Way,  muft  neceflarily  be  the 
Inftiument  of  this  fpeedy  Altera¬ 
tion. 

From  this  we  may  learn  how 
fo  fmall  a  Portion  of  Juice  fliould. 
infed  fo  great  a  Qjiantity  of  Li¬ 
quor  :  for,  in  order  to  do  this,  it 
is  not  necelfary  that  the  Venom 
fhould  be,  at  the  Very  firft,  mix’d 
with  all  its  Parts;  but  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  it  pricks  fome  of  the 
Bladders  ;  and  the  eiaftick  Matter 
of  fome  of  thefe,  being  let  our, 
will  be  a  nimble  Vehicle  to  the 
acute  Salts,  and  not  only,  by  its 
Adivity,  difperfe  them  thro*  the 
Fluid ,  but  reftore  to  them  their 
decreafing  Force,  and  thus  con¬ 
tinue  their  Effeds,  ’till  a  great 
Part  of  the  Liquor  undergoes,  in 
fome  Degree  at  leaft,  the  like  Al¬ 
terations.  Hence  allb  appears  what 
a  vaft  Variety  there  may  be  in  the 
Fermentations,  even  of  one  and 
the  fame  Fluid  ;  for  thefe,  being 
no  other  than  Changes  made  in 
the  Cohefion  of  the  compounding 
Particles,  are  capable  of  as  many 
Alterations,  as  Motion  in  its  De¬ 
grees  and  Diredions  can  admit  of, 
B  b  i  which 
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which  are  really  infinite.  The  Ef-  whole  arter.al  Plu.d  s  whereby  .« 
teas  ot  fuch  an  Agitation  of  the  Texture  and  Crafis  is  confiderably 
Blood  muft  not  only  be  whatever  alter’d  :  the  Confequence  of  which 

arc  theConfequencesofa  dillurb’d  Alteration,,  when  the  Ebullition  is 
Circulation,  and  an  irreoular  and  over,  niuft  neceflarily  be  a  Change 
interrupted  Secretion  of  the  Spirits,  in  the  Cohefion  of  its  Parts,  by 
aslow  Pulfe,  Paintings,  Sicknefs,  which  the  Globules,  which  did  be- 
Palpitation,  convulfive  Vomitings,  fore,  with  equal  Force,  prefseach- 
Tremblinss,  fc~c.  but  alfo,  the  other,  have  now  a  very  dtlFering;. 
Texture  of  the  Fluid  being  thus  and  irregular  Nifus  or  Aaion;  too 
broken,  thofe  Parts  of  it,  which  that  forte  of  them  do  fiiml^y  co- 
are  of  the  floweft  Motion,  and  here  together,  as  to  compofe  Mo- 
srea'eft  Vifciditj',  will  be  eafily  Iccul&y  or  fina  l  Cluftets  t  Uponit 
fepai-ated  from  others  ;  fuch  they  which  Account,  there  being  now  ait! 
are  which,  when  united  together,  greater  Number  of  Globules  con-i 
do  ’compound  the  Bile,  and  there-  rain’d  in  the  fame  Space  than,  be- 1 
fore,  thefe  will  tinge  the  capillary  fore ;  and  befides,  the  Impulfe  ol 
Veflels  and  fine  Duas  in  the  Skin,  many  of  thefe,  when  united  to-| 
with  a  yellowilh  Colour.  And  it  gether,  differing  according  to  the: 
may  likewife  be  taken  Notice,  that  Conditions  of  their  Cohefion,  au 
thoueh  the  main  Alterations  made  to  Magnitude,  Figure,  CT'c.  not  only 
by  this  Poifon  be  in  the  Fluid  of  will  the  Impetus,  with  which  thi  i 
the  Arteries,  yet  that  of  the  Nerves  Fluid  is  drove  towards  the  Parts:! 
may  be  confiderably  changed  too ;  be  at  fome  Strokes  greater  thai 
for  this  confifting,  as  well  as  the  ordinary,  but  the  Preffure  upoi 
Blood,  of  different  Parts,  and  be-  the  Blood -Veffels  mult  be  ver 
in*^  difpers’d  in  fmall  Tubes  all  unequal  and  irregular  5  and  thi£ 
ov^er  the  Body,  is  not  only  very  more  efpecrally,  will  be  felt  li 
capable  of  various  Degrees  of  them  which  are  moft  eafily  di; 
Force,  Impulfe,  ere.  but  undulating  tended,  fuch  are  thofe  of  th 
continually  towards  the  Brain,  and  Brain,  CT’c.  And  hereupon,  th 
being  the  chief  Inftrument  of  Mo-  Fluid  ot  the  Nerves  muft  nece: 
tion  and  Aftion,  may,  perhaps,  farily  be  put  into  various  undul; 
iometinies,  more  immediately  con-  tory  Motions^  fome  of  which  wi 
vey  the  Mifchief  to  the  fenfible  be  like  unto  thofe,  which  differei 
Membranes,  and  thus  be  the  Caufe  Objeds,  ading  upon  the  Organ 
of  thofe  violent  Pains,  Convul-  or  Paflions  of  the  Mind,  do  nati 
fions,  Sicknefs,  CT’c.  with  which  turally  excite  in  it:  whereupc. 
thofe  who  are  bitten  are  prefently  fuch  Adions  muft  follow  in  tb 

Body,  as  are  ufually  the  Conf; 

Moft  of  the  Symptoms  of  thofe  quences  of  the  feveral  Species  < 
who  are  bit  by  a  Tarantula  agree  Sadnefs,  Joy,  Defpair,  or  the  HI. 
with  the  Effeds  of  the  Viperine  Determinations  of  Thought.  Thi 
Poifonv  The  Nature  of  this,  there-  in  fome  Degree,  is  a  Coagulatio 
fore,  may  be  conjedur’d  to  confift  of  the  Blood,  which*  will  the  mo 
in  Its  great  Force  and  Energy,  certainly,  when  attended  with  u. 
whereby  it  immediately  raifes  an  common  Heat,  as  is  the  Cafe 

extraordinary  Fermentation  in  the  thofe  Countries  where  thefe  Cre 
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iures  abound,  produce  fuch  like 
EfFeds  as  thefe ;  becaufe  the  Spi¬ 
rits  (eparated  from  the  Blood,  thus 
inflam’d,  and  compounded  oi  hard, 
fix’d,  and  dry  Particles,  muft  una¬ 
voidably  (hare  in  this  Alteration  : 
that  is,  whereas  their  Fluid  con- 
fifts  of  two  Parts,  one  more  adive 
and  volatile,  the  other  more  vifcid 
and  glutinous,  which  is  a  Kind  of 
Vehicle  to  the  former  j  their  adive 
Part  will  bear  too  great  a  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  vifcid,  and  they  muft 
be  neceflarily  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Volatility  and  Force,  and  will, 
therefore,  upon  the  leaft  Occafion 
imaginable,  be  irregularly  deter¬ 
min’d  to  every  Part  ;  whereupon 
will  follow  Tremblings,  Anger  or 
Tear,  upon  a  light  Caufe,  extreme 
Pleafure  at  what  is  trivial,  as  par¬ 
ticular  Colours,  or  the  like  s  and, 
on  the  other  Hand,  Sadnefs  at 
what  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Sight  j 
nay.  Laughter,  obfeene  Talk  and 
A^dions,  and  fuch  like  Symptoms, 
as  attend  Perfons  bit  :  becaufe,  in 
this  Coiiftitution  of  the  nervous 
Fluid,  the  moft  light  Occafion  will 
make  as  real  a  Reflux  and  Undu¬ 
lation  of  it  to  the  Brain,  and  pre- 
fent  as  lively  Species  there,  as  the 
ftrongeft  Caufe  and  Impreflion 
f:an  produce  in  its  natural  State 
and  Condition  j  nay,  in  fuch  a 
Confufion,  the  Spirits  cannot  but 
fometimes,  without  any  manifeft 
Caufe  at  all,  be  hurry’d  towards 
thofe  Organs,  to  which,  at  other 
Times,  they  have  been  moft  fre¬ 
quently  determin’d  j  and  every  one 
knows  which  they  are  in  hot  Coun¬ 
tries, 

The  Hiftories  of  thefe  Cafes  fuf- 
ficiently  inform  us  of  the  EfFeds 
of  Mufick  upon  Perfons  touch’d 
with  this  Poifon  :  and  that  proving 
ihcir  CurCj  is  no  fmali  Confirma¬ 


tion,  that  this  is  the  Manner  v/here- 
by  this  Poifon  operates.  Though 
the  Perfons  bit  have  no  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  dance,  and  fay.  They  have 
not  Strength  to  do  it,  ’till  they 
hear  the  Mufick  :  as  for  the  Rea- 
fon,  therefore,  of  their  ftarting  up 
at  the  firft  Noife  of  the  Inftru- 
ment,  it  muft  be  confider’d,  that 
mufcular  Motion  is  no  other  than 
a  Contraction  of  the  Fibres  from 
the  arterial  Fluid,  making  an  Ef- 
fervefcence  with  the  nervous  Juice, 
which,  by  the  light  Vibration  and 
Tremor  of  the  Nerve,  is  deriv’d 
into  the  Mufcle.  And  thus  there 
is  a  two-fold  EfFed  and  Operation 
of  the  Mufick,  that  is,  upon  the 
Body  and  the  Mind  :  for,  a  brisk 
Harmony  excites  lively  Species  of 
Joy  and  Gladnefs,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  accompany’d  with  a  more 
frequent  and  ftronger  Pulfe,  or  an 
increas’d  Influx  of  the  Liquor  of 
the  Nerves  into  the  Mufcles,  upon 
which,  fuitable  Adions  muft  im¬ 
mediately  follow*  As  for  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  fince  it  was  fiiflicient  to  put 
the  Mufcles  into  Adion,  to  caufe 
thofe  Tremors  of  the  Nerves,  by 
which  their  Fluid  is  alternately 
dropp’d  into  the  moving  Fibres, 
it  is  all  one,  whether  it  be  done 
by  the  Determination  of  the  W  ill, 
or  the  outward  Impreflion  of  the 
elaftick  Fluid  •,  fuch  is  the  Air,  and, 
that  Sounds  are  the  Vibrations  of 
it,  is  beyond  Difpute.  Thefe, 
therefore,  rightly  modulated,  may 
{hake  the  Nerves  as  really  as  the 
Imperlum  Voluntatis  can  do,  and 
confequently,  produce  the  like  Ef- 
feds.  The  Benefit  of  Mufick  is 
not  only  their  dancing  to  it,  and 
fo  evacuating,  by  Swear,  a  great 
Part  of  the  infl^ammatory  Fluid  5 
but,  befidcs  this,  the  repeated  Pe'r- 
cuflions  of  the  Air  hereby  iliade. 
Sb  I  ' 
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by  immediate  Contaifl,  fhaking  the 
contraftile  Fibres  of  the  Membranes 
of  ihe  body,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  Ear,  which,  being  continuous 
to  the  Brain,  do  communicate 
their  Tremblings  to  its  Membranes 
and  Veilels}  by  thefe  continu’d 
Succuflions  and  Vibrations,  the 
Cohefion  of  the  Parts  of  the  Blood 
is  persedfly  broken,  and  the  Coa¬ 
gulation  prevented  :  fo  that  the 
Heat  being  remov’d  by  fweating, 
and  the  Coagulation  by  the  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  rnufcular  FihrilUf 
the  wounded  Perfon  is  reftor’d  to 
his  former  Condition. 

If  any  on«  doubts  of  this  Force 
in  the  Air,  he  may  confider,  that 
it  is  in  Mechanicks  demonflrated, 
that  the  fmallefl:  Percuflion  of  the 
fmalleft  Body  can  overcome  the 
Refiftance  of  any  great  Weight 
which  is  at  Reil^  and  that  the 
languid  Tremor  of  the  Air,  w’hich 
is  made  by  the  Sound  of  a  Drum, 
may  fhake  the  vafteft  Edifices. 
But,  befides  alL  this,  we  muft  al¬ 
low  a  great  deal  to  the  determi¬ 
nate  Force,  and  particular  Modu¬ 
lation,  of  the  trembling  PercuBi- 
ons  j  for  contratifile  Bodies  may 
be  adfed  upon  by  one  certain  De¬ 
gree  of  Motion  in  the  ambient 
Tluid,  though  a  greater  Degree,  of 
it,  differently  qualify ’d,  may  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  at  all  of  the  like 
Effed  :  this  is  not  only  very  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  common  -  (fring’d 
mufical  Inflruments  tun’d  both  to 
the  fame  Height  *^  but  alfo  in  the 
Trick,  which  many  have  of  find¬ 
ing  the  Tone  or  Note  peculiarly 
belonging  to  any  Wind-glafs  ;  and 
by  accommodating  their  Voice  ex- 
adly  to  thatTone,  andyet  making 
it  loud  and  lading,  they  Vy’ill  make 
the  Veffel,  tho’  not  touch’d,  firff 
to  tremble^  and  then  burft  5  which 


it  will  not  do,  if  the  Voice  be  too  < 
low,  or  too  high.  And  this  makes 
it  no  difficult  Matter  to  conceive, 
why  different  Perfons,  infeded 
with  this  Venom,  do  require  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Sort  of  Mufick,  in  order 
to  their  Cure,  in  as  much  as  the 
Nerves  and  dilfradile  Membranes  i 
have  different  Tendons,  and  con- 
fequendy,  are  not,  in  like  Man¬ 
ner,  to  be  adfed  upon  by  the  fame 
Vibrations. 

The  next  Species  of  Poifon, taken 
Notice  of  by  this  Author,  is  that  I 
of  the  Mad  Dog,  which  induces  ; 
pretty  much  the  fame  Symptoms  ; 
m  time,  wu’th  the  Addition  of  an 
Hydrophobia,  or  Dread  of  Water,  s 
To  underlfand  which  rightl)’,  it  is  ? 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Ra-  I 
bics,  or  Madnefs  in  a  Dog,  is  the  : 
Effed  of  a  Fever ^  and  therefore,  i 
it  is  mod  common  in  excellive  l 
hot  Weather,  though  fometimes  j 
intenfe  Cold  may  be  the  Caufe  \ 
of  it  :  that  no  Dog,  in  this  Cafe,  [ 
ever  fweatsj  from  whence  it  fol-  ) 
lov/s,  that  when  his  Blood  is  in  a  f 
Ferment,  it  cannot,  as  in  other  j 
Creatures,  difcharge  itfelf  upon  the  f 
Surface  of  the  Body,  and  there-  f 
fore,  mud  of  Nccedity  throw  out 
a  great  Number  of  faline  and 
adive  Particles  upon  thofe  Parts,  j 
where  there  is  the  mod  condant  ! 
and  eafy  Secretion ;  and  fuch,  next 
to  the  Milliary  in  the  Skin  in  us, 
are  the  falival  Glands  :  fon  this 
Reafon,  much  more  Spittle  is  fe- 
parated  in  a  Dog,  when  mad,  than 
at  any  other  Time,  and  that  very 
frothy,  or  impregnated  with  hot 
fubtile  Parts. 

Now,  as  what  we  every  Day 
obferve,  that  what  is  thrown  out 
from  Liquors,  in  a  Ferment,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  inducing  the  like  Motion 
in  another  Liquor  of  the  fame 

Kindj> 
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Kind,  when  duly  mix’d  with  it  5  the  Hydrophobia,  As  to  the  for- 
fo  we  may  very  well  fuppofe  in  mer,  we  are  to  confider,  that  Fer- 
the  prefent  Cafe,  that  the  Saliva^  mentation  being  a  Change  made- 
which  is,  of  itfelf,  one  of  the  moil  in  the  Cohehon  of  the  compound- 
fermentative  Juices  in  Nature,  be-  ing  Parts  of  a  Fluid,  it  is  fome- 
ing  turgid  with  fiery  faline  Par-  times  a  longer,  and  fometimes  a  ' 
tides  thrown  into  it  out  of  the  fhorter  Time,  before  this  Altera- 
boiling  Blood,  when  it  comes,  by  tion  is  wrought  j  which  Variety 
Means  of  a  Wound,  to  be  incor-  may  either  proceed  from  the  dit- 
porated  with  the  arterial  Fluid  of  ferenc  Nature  and  Conftitution  of 
any  one,  does,  by  Degrees,  raife  the  Ferment,  or  of  the  Liquor  fer- 
a  preternatural  Ferment  in  it  :  the  mented,  and  a  great  Number  of 
Effeds  of  which  will  neceflarily  be  Circumftances  befidcs  :  fo  that 
moft  felt  in  thofe  Parts,  which,  be-  this  Venom  may  be  all  the  while 
ing  tender,  are  the  lead  able  to  doing  its  Work,  though  the  Change 
refill:  the  Diflenfion  of  the  Blood-  made  by  it  may  not  be  fo  confi- 
Veffelsj  fuch  are  the  Stomach,  derable,  as  to  be  fenfibly  taken 
and  efpecially  the  Brain  ;  and  here-  Notice  of,  ’till  a  long  Time  after, 
upon  Deliria,  with  maniacal  and  Nay,  it  may  fo  happen,  that  the 
fuch  like  Symptoms,  will  enfue.  A  Ferment,  being  weak, may  not  raife 
Perfon,  thus  affeded,  may  be  faid,  in  the  Blood  any  remarkable  Agi- 
in  a  Degree,  to  have  put  on  the  ration  at  all,  ’till  I'ome  accidental 
canine  Nature,  though  his  Reafon  Alteration  in  the  Body  upduckily 
be  all  this  time  untouch’d  and  en-  gives  it  an  additionoil  Force.  As  it 
tire,  may  bite,  howl,  CT’c.  becaufe  is  alfo  obferv’d,  how  much  Heat 
!  the  like  violent  Agitation  of  the  concurs  to  heighten  the  Sym- 
Blood  in  him,  as  was  in  the  Dog,  ptoms  from  the  Bite  of  a  Taran- 
will  prefent  like  Species,  and  con-  tula.  And  this  may  probably  be 
fequently  (  fo  far  as  their  different  the  Cafe  of  thofe  in  whom  this 
Natures  will  allow)  produce  like  Malignity  has  not  appear’d,  ’till 
Ad’ons  :  Juft  as  it  hath  been  ob-  fix  or  twelve  Months  after  the 
ferv’d,  that  Sheep,  bitten  by  a  Wound. 

mad  Dog,  have  run  at  the  Shep-  That  we  may  underftand  the 
herd,  like  fo  many  Dogs,  to  bite  Reafon  of  the  Hydrophobia,  it  is 
him ;  fo  much  can  an  Alteration  to  be  remark’d,  that  this  Dread 
of  Blood  and  Spirits  do.  And  as  of  Water  does  not  come  on,  ’till 
a  timorous  Creature  may  be  em-  the  latter  End  of  theDifeafe;  that 
boldened,fo  we  oftentimes  fee  Per-  is,  not  ’till  the  preternatural  Fer- 
fons  courageous  enough,  by  a  mentation  in  the  Blood  is  come 
Change  made  in  the  Blood  by  E-  to  its  Height;  and,  as  in  the  Dog, 
vacuation, that  is,by  Want  of  Force  fo  in  the  Patient,  a  great  Qiiantity 
and  Motion  in  that  Fluid,  made  of  fermentative  Particles  is  thrown 
Cowards,  in  Defpite  of  their  Rea-  off  upon  the  Glands  of  the  Mouth 
fon,  fo  long  as  that  Defed  is  con-  and  Stomach,  as  appears  by  foam- 
tinu’d.  ing.  at  the  Mouth,  as  alfo. 

But  the  main  Difficulty  in  this  that  this  Fear  is  not  from  a  Sight 
Cafe  is,  the  Mifchief  difcoverlng  of  Water:  for,  if  the  Veftel  be 
itfelf  fo  long  after  the  Bite;  and  clofe  ftiut,  and  the  Patient  fuck 

B  b  4  through 
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through  a  Quill,  as  Toon  as  he  taftes 
it,  he  falls  into  Aiigulfli  and  Convul- 
lions.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  if  not  certain,  that  this  fur- 
prizingSymptom  proceeds  from  the 
intolerable  Pain  which  any  Liquor 
taken  at  this  Time  indqces,  partly 
by  its  hurtiqg  the  inflamed  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Jatvs  in  Deglutition, 
and  partly  by  fermenting  with  thofe 
adive  Particles  difcharged  by  the 
Eloodupon  the  flontachick  Glands, 
and  thus  twitching  and  irritating 
the  nervous  Membranes,  that  the 
yeiy  Memory  of  it  gives  Pain  and 
Abhorrence  :  Nor  will  any  Body 
wonder  how"^  this  Ferment  fhould 
caufe  Lich  Torment,  who  confiders, 
how  often  even  in  cholical  Cafes, 
Perfons  are  downright  diftratHred  by 
exceffive  Pai'n^  from  a  Caufs  not 
unlike  to  this,  that  is,  a  corrofive 
Perment  in  the  Bowels,  Simulating 
thofe  tender  Membranes  into  fpaf- 
modick  and  convulfive  Motions. 

The  moft  celebrated  Cure  in  this 
Cafe  is  Cold-Bathing,  the  Effeds 
of  which  any  one  may  be  apprized 
of,  by  comparing  what  is  faid  un¬ 
der  that  Term,  with  what  has 
been  here  faid  of  the  Effeds  of 
Mufick. 

For  what  concerns  thofe  Poifons 
which  proceed  from  Minerals,  they 
all  of  them  bear  fo  much  Analogy 
to  what  is  m^de  from  Quickfilver 
in  the  common  Sublimate,  as  to  be 
underftood  by  what  is  faid  qnder 
that  Head,  (fee  Mercury  5)  and  they 
are  all  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  Salts  receive  a  dif¬ 
fering  Force  from  the  metallfck 
Particles  :  For  this  Beafon,  as  hath 
been  obferved,  that  the  moil:  viru¬ 
lent  may  be  mitigated  by  breaking 
the  Points  ot  the  faline  Cbryftal>3 
fo  on  the  other  Hand,  the  moil:  in- 
liocpnt  Minerals  m^y  become  (por- 
rofive,  by  combining  ;hem  V/itla 


Salts,  as  is  feen  in  the  feveral  Pre¬ 
parations  ot  Silver,  Antimony, 
Iron,  cT’c. 

Vegetable  Poiions  may  be  un- 
derftood  by  what  is  faid  under  Nar^ 
coticks,  which  fee.  But  that  veno¬ 
mous  Exhalations  are  from  poifo- 
nous  Minerals,  is  a  Miilake,  be- 
caufe  many  of  them  are  of  a  Na¬ 
ture  fp  different  from  mineral  Poi- 
fbns,  that  the  very  Subftance  from 
which  they  arife  may  not  be  hurt¬ 
ful,  though  taken  into  the  Stomach 
itfelf.  Thefe  are  all  included  in 
the  Word  Mephitis,  The  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  of  this  K-ind  is  that  in  Italy, 
called  La  Grotta  de  Cant,  which 
though  it  may  not  be  univerfally 
applicable  to  any  Mephitis  whatfbe- 
yer,  yet  it  feems  plainly  to  be  the 
Cafe  of  moft  j  and  where  it  is  not, 
this  fimple  Mifchief  v/ill  only  be 
found  to  be  complicated  with  an¬ 
other  :  And  then  fome  extraordina¬ 
ry  Symptoms  or  Appearances,  in 
the  Animals  kill’d,  willeaflly  make 
a  Difeovery  of  the  additional  Ve¬ 
nom  and  Malignity. 

This  is  a  fmall  Grotta  at  the 
Foot  ofa  Hill  about  eight  Feet  high, 
ty/elve  long,  and  fix  broad;  from 
the  Ground  rifes  a  thin,  fubtile, 
warm  Fume,  vifible  enough  to  the 
Eye,  which  does  not  fpring  up  in 
little  Parcels  here  and  there,  but  iii 
one  continued  Steam,  covering  the 
whole  Surface  of  theBottom  of  the 
Cave  ;  and  has  this  remarkable  Dif¬ 
ference  from  common  Vapours, 
that  it  does  not  difperfe  itfelf  into 
the  Air,  but  quickly  after  its  Rife 
falls  back  again,  and  returns  to  the 
Earth,  the  Colour  of  the  Sides  of 
the  Grotta  being  the  Meafure  of  its 
Afcent  j  for  fo  far  it  is  of  a  darkifh 
Green,  but  higher  only  common 
Earth,  and  this  is  but  ten  Inches  j 
fo  no  Animal,  if  its  Head  be  Lept 
aboye  this  Mark,  is  injured  by  it  t 
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But  when  a  Dog,  or  any  other  Ani-  whole  Mafs  o:  Blood  being  to  pafs 
pial,  is  forcibly  held  below  it,  or  this  Way,  upon  a  Check  here,  there 
by  reaion  of  its  Smalnefs  cannot  prefently  enfues  a  Stagnation,  that 
hold  its  Head  above  it,  it  prefently,  is,  a  Ceflation  of  all  animal  Func- 
like  one  ftunned,  lofes  all  Motion,  dons,  or  Death  5  which  v/ill  be 
fallsdown  asdead,and  has  nomore  the  more  fpeedy,  if  not  only  no 
Sif^n  of  Life  left  than  a  faint  beat-  Air  is  infpired,  but,in  the  Room  of 
in^  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries,  it,  a  Fluid  of  a  quite  different  Na- 
which,  if  the  Animal  is  left  longer,  ture. 

ceafes  too  j  but,  iffnatched  out  and  Wherefore,  it  nnift  be  obferved 
laid  in  the  open  Air,  foon  comes  to  alfo,  that  this  good  Effed  of  the 
Life  again,  and  fooner  if  thrown  Air  is  performed  by  its  Elaflicity  j 
into  an  adjacent  Lake.  Herein  and  that  no  Fluid  whatfoever  be- 
feems  no  Sufpicion  of  real  Poifon  j  fides  is  elaftick,  at  leaft  to  any  con- 
becaufe  if  there  were,  it  would  be  fiderable  Degree  j  that  is,  has  a  Fa- 
impoflible  that  Animals,  taken  out  culry  of  expanding  and  dilating  it 
of  the  Grotta,  fliould  fo  immedi-  felf,  when  coraprelfed.  Now  there- 
ately  recover  the  Effeds  of  it,  with-  fore,in  the  Cafe  before  us,  the  Va- 
out  any  remaining  Appearance  of  pour  is  one  continued  and  uninter- 
Faintnefs,  or  fuch  Symptoms  as  rupted  Steam,  and,  after  its  Rife,  it 
they  fuffer  who  have  breathed  in  a  foon  falls  dowm  again  5  fo  that  it 
poifonous  Air.  To  underftand,  has  little  or  no  Mixture  of  Air  with 

£herefore,wherein  this  deadlyQtiah-  it,  or  no  El-afticity  j  and  is  on 
TV  confiits,  it  is  needful  to  premife,  the  other  Hand  very  heavy,  when 
that  Life  is  the  Circulation  of  the  forfaken  by  the  force  of  the  Heat 
Blood  ;  and  the  Regularity  of  it  is  that  drove  it  upwards.  So  that  A- 
the  Meafure  of  Health.  Now  all  nimals  in  this  Place  do,  inlfead  of 
the  animal  Operations  and  Offices,  Air,  infj-di  e  mineral  Fumes,  that  is^ 
which  proceed  from  this  Circulati-  a  thin  W'atry  Vapour,  impregnated 
on,  are  the  Effeds  offeveral  Secre-  wu’rh  fuch  Particles  as  do,  when 
tions  of  Liquors,  of  very  different  united  together,  compofe  folid  and 

INatures,cut  of  the  fame  fluid  Mafs.  heavy  MalTes  j  which  is  fo  far  from 
It  was,therefore,abfblutcly  necelTa-  helping  the  Couife  of  the  Blood 
ry,  that  the  Blood,  before  it  be  dif-  through  the  Lungs,  that  it  rather  ex- 
tribiited  to  the  Organs,  fhould  be  pels  the  Air  out  of  the  Lle/tc/fd,  and 
fo  broken,  as  that  no  Cohefion  of  ftraitens  the  Paflage  of  the  Blood- 
I  its  Parts  fhould  hinder  the  Separa-  Veffiels,  by  its  too  great  Gravity  : 

tion  of  thefe  Juices  from  it,  when  Whereupon  the  Bladders  are  relax- 
}  it  arrives  wn’th  a  determinate  Force  ed  and  fubflde^and  the  Circulation 

at  the  Orifices  of  the  fecrctory  Vef-  is  immediately  interrupted.  Bue 

fels.  This  Work  is  done  in  its  Paf-  when  the  Animal  is  in  time  remov- 

fage  through  the  Lungs,  by  the  re-  ed  out  of  this  Steam,  that  fmallPor- 

}  peated  Compreffion  of  the  Air  in  tlon  of  Air  which  does  after  every 

thofc  Bladders  upon  the  Arteries,  Expiration  remain  in  the  VeJicuU^ 

with  wonderful  Contrivance  dif  may  be  powerful  enough  to  drive 

i  perfed  among  them  j  Lungs.)  outtbis  noxious  Fluid  5  efpeclally  if 

'  Herein  lies  the  Ufe  and  Neceffity  the  Head  of  the  Creature  b.e  held 

!  of  Refpiration,  and  the  fudden  Mif  downwards,  tharfo  its  Gravity  may 

!  fhief  of  popping  ii,  in  that  the  forward  its  Expulfion  j  or  it  be 


J 
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thrown  into  Water,  which  by  al^ 
ftfling,  upon  the  account  of  its 
Coldnefs,  the  Contradlion  of  the 
Fibres  promotes  the  retarded  Cir¬ 
culation  j  as  is  every  Day  experi¬ 
enced  in  fwoonins  Fits 

Another  Species  of  Poifon,  or 
Venom,  is  that  by  which  fome  Fe¬ 
vers,  and  thofe  Difeaies  which  are 
called  Peftilential,  are  communi¬ 
cated  to  others  5  in  which  Cafe  it 
is  to  be  remember’d,  that  fuch  In¬ 
fection  happens  not  till  the  latter 
End  of  the  D  itemper,  that  is,  when 
the  fermenting  B'ood  has  thrown 
off  great  Q^tantities  of  adtive  fer¬ 
mentative  Particles  upon  the  Glands 
of  the  mod  conftant  and  eafy  Se¬ 
cretion  :  fuch  as  thofe  in  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Body,  and  the  Mouth 
and  Stomach.  By  this  means,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Matter  of  infenfible  Per- 
fpiraiion,and  the  weat  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  thefe  Mtafmata  :  So 
that  the  amb  i  entir  becomes  fill'd 
with  them  j  whereby  not  only  fome 
may  infinuate  themfelves  into  the 
Jilood  of  a  found  Perfon  thro’  the 
Pores  of  the  outward  Skin,  but  alfo 
in  Infpiration  thro’ the  Membranes 
of  the  Lungs  :  And  thus  the  like 
Ferment  will  be  raiTed  here, as  W’as 
in  the  originally  diftempered  Sub- 
ied.  This  may  be  one,  but  there,is 
perhaps,  another  more  dangerous 
Manner  of  Infeftion,  by  the  Breath 
of  the  Difeafed  taken  in  by  a  By- 
ftander,  efpecially  in  the  lad  Mo¬ 
ment,  feizing  the  Stomach, and  fix¬ 
ing  a  Malignity  the  re.  For  it  is 
upon  this  Score,  that  thofe  W'ho 
are  infeided  do  prefently  complain 
of  an  extreme  Pain  and  Naufea 
in  the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach. 
Herein  lies  the  Difference  of  Con¬ 
tagion  from  the  fird  Invafion  of 
malignant  Difeafesj  the  EffecFs  of 
the  one  are  the  Caufe  and  Begin- 
ning  of  the  other  5  and  therefore, 


it  is  no  Wonder,  if,  tho’  the  Symp-j 
toms  of  the  former  are,  by  a  gra¬ 
dual  Increafe,  wrought  up  to  their 
Height,they  do,however,  in  the  lat-; 
ter,  even  at  the  very  fird,  difeover* 
their  Ill-nature  and  Violencej  and 
like  a  reinforced  Enemy,  by  furer 
Strokes,make  quickerDifpatch,  And 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  Reafon  for 
the  great  increafe  of  Funerals  in 
Plagues,  in  that  one  Death  is  thus 
added  to  another. 

Polarity  :  That  Property  of  the 
Magnet,  or  of  a  Piece  of  Iron,  to 
point  towards  the  Poles  of  the 
World,  is  thus  called. 

Pol'mm,  is  an  Ingredient  in  the 
Thenaca  Andromachi^  but  is  not 
remarkable  enoLigh,upon  any  other 
Account,  to  be  worth  notice. 

Pollen,  expredes  fomewhar  in  a 
finer  Powder  than  what  is  com¬ 
monly  underdood  by  Farina. 

Pollex,  the  Thumb,  or  great  Toe. 
See  Digitus. 

Pollution  No^urnal,  is  an  invo* 
luntary  Emilfion  of  Seed,  from  too 
great  a  T  urgefcency  of  the  Seminal 
Veflels,  or  from  the  Seed’s  being 
too  thin  and  irritating,  or  from  a 
Weaknefs  of  the  Parts. 

Polyanthos,  or  Polyanthium, 
from  *zsroKvf,  multus,  many,  and 
Flosy  a  Flower,  is  any  Plant 
bearing  many  Flowers. 

Polychrefion,  ad 

mult  a  utilis,  the  fame  as  Polyphar- 
macorty  a  .Medicine  of  many  Vir¬ 
tues,  or  that  will  cure  many  Dif- 
eafes.  It  hath,  therefore,  been  con¬ 
ceited  given  to  many  Preparations 
andCompodtions,  which  have  been 
far  from  deferving  fuch  Encomium, 
and  fome  of  which  yet  remain  in 
the  common  Difpenfatories. 

Polygon,  from  <wohOiymultus’,  and 
ycoviA,  artgulm  is  a  Figure  of  ma¬ 
ny  Sides. 

Poly^etalom,  from  multus, 

many. 
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piany,  and  Leaf,  geft  Fruif,  and  are  covered  with  a 

jSee  Plant,  thick  hard  Rind,  by  which  they  are 

Polypes,  <7ffoKv'7r\i?y  having  many  diftinguiflied  from  the  Bacciferous, 
Feet,  fignifies  any  thing  in  general  which  have  only  a  thin  Skin  over 
with  this  Property,  as  the  Mille-  ^he  Fruit. 

;  tho’ there  is  another  Animal  Pompholyx,  fignihcs  a  Dropor 
to  wdiich  it  is  more  particularly  ap-  Bladder,  containing  nothing  but 
I  plied,  defcribed  by  Aldrovandits  ;  Vapour,  which  feems  to  be  the 
jl  but  figuratively  it  is  transferred  to  Rearon,why  this  is  fometimescalied 
fomething  in  an  human  Body,  as  Nil,  or  Nihjlm?,  Nothing  j  be- 
a  Swelliii'T  in  the  Hollow  ot  the  caufe  it  is  a  fine  fubtile  Matter  that 
Noftrils,  called  often  a  Sarcoma  j  rifes  and  Ricks  to  the  upper  Part  of 
many  Inftances  of  which  are  to  be  the  Furnace  in  the  making  Brafs. 
met  with  in  the  Hiftories  of  Phy-  It  very  much  resembles  Tatty,  and 
fick  ;  but  it  is  more  latterly  alfo  ap-  is  frequently  called  white  Tutty.  It 
plied  to  a  tough  Concretion  of  gru-  is  cooling  and  drying,and  ufed  as  an 
mous  Blood  in  the  Heart  and  Arte-  Ingredient  in  the  Unguentum  Dia- 
ries,  fonietimes  adliering  to  the  pemphioligos, 

I  Coats  of  the  Veffels  where  it  is  Pomum  Adamt^  a  Protuberance 
formed,  and  at  others  nor  fo,  when  in  the  Fore-part  of  the  Throat, 
it  is  called  Pendulous.  In  the  Lyp-  Some  fancy  to  call  it  by  this  Name 
fick  Tranfaffions  for  the  Year  1684,  upon  a  ftrange  Conceit,  that  a  Piece 
there  is  the  Hiftory  of  a  Polypus  in  of  the  forbidden  Apple,  whichv^i^,’^ 
theKidnies  ;  and  Ruyfch  gives  the  eat.  Ruck  by  the  V(^"ay,and  was  an 
Figure  of  a  flefhy  Polypus  taken  out  OccaRon  of  it. 
of  the  Womb.  '  Pons  Varolii^  Varollus's  Bridge,  is 

)|  Polyfpermous  from  muU  a  Procefs  in  the  Brain,  thus  called 

I  tus,  much,  and  (r7dfpf.ii.  Semen  becaufe  Varolius  was  the  firR  that 
,  Seed,  Thofe  Plants  are  thus  called  took  notice  of  it. 

I  which  have  more  than  four  Seeds  Poples,  is  that  Part  where  the 
fuccceding  each  Flower,  and  this  Tiiigh  is  joined  to  theT/^i^,  Whence, 

I  without  any  certain  Order  or  Num-  Poplit&us^  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifes 
j:  ber.  Thefe  Mr.  Ray  makes  to  be  a  from  the  external  and  inferior  Pro- 
K  diRind  Kind  of  Herbs,  calling  ’em  tuberance  of  the  Thigh-Bonej  and, 
BerbA  Semine  nudo  PolyfpermA  j  paRing  over  the  Joint  obliquely,  is 
j'  where  by  Semine  nudo  are  meant  inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  in- 
fuch  Seeds  as  do  not  put  offfponta-  terna!  Part  of  the  Tibia.  This  af- 
1  neoufly  the  Integuments  or  Cove-  RRs  in  bending  of  the  Leg,  and 

;j  rings,  which  they  either  have,  or  turns  it  inwards, 

j  appear  to  have,  but  fall  off  covered  PoplitAa  Vena  is  alfo  a  Vein,  run- 
’  I  with  it  from  the  Mother- Plant.  ning  pnder  the  Ham. 

'j  Pomatum,  Pomum,  an  Ap-  Popularis  Morbus,  popular  Dif- 

**1  pie,  an  Ointment  wherein  Apples  eafe,  is  the  fame  as  Epldemick  ; 
J:j  are  a  confiderable  Part;but  what  is  which  fee. 

'  now  made  under  that  Name,  quite  Populeon,  the  Name  of  an  offici- 
leaves  them  out.  nal  Ointment  from  the  Poplar 

!  Pomiferous,  from  Xomum,  an  Ap-  Leaves,which  are  its  chief  Ingredi- 
j  pie, and to  bear  j  thofe  Plants  ent.  Paracelfus  will  have  it,  that 

are  thus  called  which  have  the  lar-  this  mixed  wdth  any  purging  Elec¬ 

tuary^ 
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figary,  and  applied  to  the  Feet,  will 
operate  like  a  Cathartick  taken  in 
the  common  Way. 

Port,  Pores,  are  fmall  Interftices 
between  the  Particles  of  Matter 
which  coaftitute  every  Body,  or  be¬ 
tween  certain  Aggregates  orCombi- 
jnations  of  them.  The  moft  folid 
Bodies  have  fotne  Kind  ol  Pores,o- 
tbei'vvile  all  would  be  alike  fpeci- 
ficaily  heavy.  Sir.  ifmc  Neiufon  has 
fhewn  that  Bodies  are  much  more 
rare  and  porous  than  is  commonly 
believed.  Water  is  19  times  light¬ 
er,  and  consequently  rarer,  than 
Gold  :  AndGold  itfell  is  lo  rare,  as 
very  readily,  "^and  without  the  lead: 
Oppobtion^  to  tranfmitthe  magne- 
tick  h'ffiuvia^  and  eafily  to  admit 
Q^iick  diver  into  its  Pores,  and  to 
let  Water  pafs  thro*  it :  For  a  con¬ 
cave  Sphere  of  Gold  hath,  when  fil¬ 
led  with  Water,  and  fodder’d  up, 
upon  preding  with  a  great  Force, 
Jet  the  Water  fqueeze  thro’ it,  and 
Band  all  over  its  Out-fidein  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  fmall  Drops  like  Dew,  with¬ 
out  burding  or  cracking  the  Gold  : 
Whence  it  way  be  concluded,  that 
Gold  bath  more  Pores  than  folid 
Parts,  and  by  Confequence,  that 
Water  hath  above  40  times  more 
Pores  than  Parts.  The  Magnet 
tranfmits  its  Virtues  without  any 
Diminution  or  Alteration,  thro’  all 
cold  Bodies  that  are  not  magnetick, 
as  Gold,  Silver,  Brafs,Glafs,  Water, 
^c.  The  Rays  of  Light,  let  them 
be  either  Bodies  adually  coming  tq 
us  from  the  Sun,oronly  Motions  or 
Impredions  uponthe  Medium, move 
in  right  Lines,and  are  hardly  ever, 
unlefsby  great  Cltance,  reflefted 
back  again  in  the  fame  right  Line 
after  their  Impingence  upon  Ob- 
jeds ;  and  yet  we  fee  that  Light  is 
tranfmitted  to  the  grea»^ed  Didances 
through  pellucid  Bodies,  and  that 
in  right  Lines.  No\v  how  Bodies 


fhould  have  Pores  fjjfficient  for 
thefe  Effeds,  may  be  difficult  xo 
conceive,  but  not  impoffible  ;  For 
Sijp  ifaac  Newtor^  hath  fhewn,  that 
the  Colours  of  all  Bodies  arife  from 
their  Particles  being  of  fuch  a 
deternainate  Size  or  Magnitude. 
Whereture  if  we  conceive  thofe 
Particles  to  be  fo  difpofed  as  that 
there  is  as  much  Porofity  as  there 
is  Quantity  of  Matter  j  and  in  like 
Manner  thofe  Particles  to  be  com^ 
pofed  of  others  much  lefs,  and 
that  thefe  have  as  much  inteiTperf- 
ed  Vacuity  or  Space  as  their  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Matter  amounts  to  j  and  fo 
on  till  we  come  to  folid  Particles 
without  Pores:  Then  if  in  any  Bo¬ 
dy  there  be  3  (forlnftance)  of  thefe 
Sizes  of  Particles,  and  that  the  lad: 
be  of  the  Solid,  or  lead  Sort,  that 
Body  will  have  7  times  as  much  Va¬ 
cuity  as  folid  Matter;  If  4  fuch  De¬ 
grees,  and  the  lad:  be  lead  and  fo- 
lid,  that  Body  will  have  if  times 
as  much  Porofity  as  Solidity;  If 
5  fuch  Degrees,  it  will  have  31 
times  as  much  Space  as  Solidity  ; 
And  if  6  Degrees,  then  it  will  have 
65  times  as  much  Vacuity  as  folid 
Matter.  And  perhaps,  in  the  won¬ 
derful  Conformation  and  Fabrick 
of  natural  Bodies,  there  may  be  o- 
ther  Proportions  of  Space  to  Mat¬ 
ter  to  us  wholly  unknown  j  whence 
it  is  podible  there  may  be  yet  fur¬ 
ther  greater  Quantities  of  inter- 
fperfed  Vacuity, 

Porraceoiis,  is  faid  of  many  things 
refembling  a  Leek  in  Colour  or, 
Scent  5  as  of  the  Bile,  pr  what  is 
fpmetimes  difcharged  by  Vpmiting 
or  Stool,  and  appearing  of  a 
green  Colour. 

Porta.  The  Vena  Port&  was  fb 
called  by  the  Ancients,  becaufe 
they  thought  that  it  brought  tho 
Chyle,  by  its  maferaica  Branches 
fvp.m  the  Tntedincs  to  the  Liver^ 
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tfcfo*  wbofe  Subftance  *tis  fpread. 

As  it  arifes  out  of  the  Liver,  it  re¬ 
ceives  two  fmall  Veins  from  the 
Vefica  Fellis,  called  CyfiicA  GemelUy 
one  from  the  Stomach  called  Ga- 
firica  Dextra-j  then  advancing  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  left,  its  Trunk  divides  in¬ 
to  two  Branches,  of  vvhich  the  leaft, 
called  Ramus  Splenicus,  goes  to  the 
left  Hypoehondrium  -jtLnd  the  greateft, 
called  MefentericuSy  goes  to  the 
right.  The  Ramus  Splenicus,  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  carries  the  Blood 
from  the  Spleen,  receives  two 
Branches,  called  Gaflrica  Minor  e?* 
'MajoVy  which  are  fpread  thro’  all 
the  Stomach.  A  Branch  of  the  G<j- 
Jirka  Major  makes  the  CoronarU 
Stomachics,  at  the  upper  Orifice  of 
the  Stomach.  It  receives  three 
Branches  more,  two  from  the  O- 
tnentum  and  Colony  and  the  third 
from  the  Pancreas. 

Then  the  Splenicus  into 

two  Branches  j  the  dne  fuperior, 
the  other  inferior. 

The  fuperior  receives  the  Vas 
RrevCy  and  fome  other  Branches 
which  come  from  the  Spleen. 

The  inferior  receives  two  Bran¬ 
ches,  viz.,  the  Epiplois  Sinifirai  which 
is  fpread  thro’  the  Back-part  of  the 
Omentum,  and  that  Part  of  the 
Colon  which  is  under  the  Stomach. 
The  other  Branch  is  the  Gajlro-Epi- 
plois  Sinijlra,  which  is  alfo  fpread 
upon  the  Omentum,  and  upon  the 
Stomach.  It  makes  fometimes  the 
Vena  Hsm&rrhoidalis  Interna.  The 
reft  of  this  inferior  Branch  comes 
from  the  Subftance  of  the  Spleen. 

The  rioht  Branch  of  the  Porta,. 
called  Vena  Mefentencay  before  it 
divides  receives  the  Gajiro-Epiplois 
Dextra,  which  is  fpread  in  the  O- 
mentum  and  lower  Part  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  as  alfo  the  Intejlinalis,  which 
conies  from  the  Duodenum  and  the 
jejunum,  it  receives  lome  Brtn* 


ches  from  the  Omentum  and  Pan^ 
creas. 

Then  the  Mefenterka  divides  in¬ 
to  three  great  Branches  which  run 
betwixt  the  Duplicature  of  the  Me- 
fentenum  5  two  of  them  come  from 
the  right  Side,  which  divide  into 
fourteen  Branches,  and  thefe  area- 
gain  divided  into  an  Infinity  of  o- 
thers  lefs,  which  are  called  Meferak 
cs^y  they  cs cep  uipon  tht  Jejunum, 
ilium,  Coecum,  and  Part  of  the  Co¬ 
lon. 

The  third  and  laft  Branch  of  the 
Vena  Mefenterka  is  fpread  thro’  the 
Middle  of  the  Mefenteriumy  to  that 
Part  of  the  Colon  which  is  on  the 
left  Side,  to  the  Retlumy  down  to 
the  Anus,  where  it  forms  the  H4- 
morrhoidales  Interns,  See  Jecur, 
Portio  Dura.  See  Nerve, 

Porus  Biliaris,  the  Gall-Paflage. 
See  Jecur. 

Pofitive  \.evity.  See  Levity, 
Pofitive  (^juantities,  are  fuch  as 
are  of  a  real  and  pofitive  Nature,, 
and  either  have,  or  are  fuppofed  to 
have,  the  affirmative  or  pofitive 
Sign  -}-  before  them,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  ufed  in  oppofition  to  the  ne¬ 
gative  Quantities,  which  are  defec¬ 
tive.  and  have  this  Sign.  - —  before 
them. 

Populates,  or  Demandsy  are  fucli 
eafy  and  felf-evident  Propofitions^, 
as  need  no  Explanation  or  llluftra- 
tion  to  render  them  more  plainj  as 
that  a  right  Line  may  be  drawn 
from  one  Point  to  another,  err. 
which  are  often  affumed  for  Dif- 
patch  in  common  Demonftrati« 
ons. 

Potential  Cold,  is  a  relative  Qua- 
lity,  fignifying  that  fuch  a  Thing  is 
not  cold  to  the  Touch,  but  in  its 
Effeds  and  Operation,  if  taken  in¬ 
wardly.  And  this  is  fuppofed  to  a- 
rife  from  the  Size,  Shape,  ^c,  of 
its  compoaent  Particles^  which  give 
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Come  Check  or  Retardation  to  the 
Blood’s  Motion,  whereby  it  is  lefs 
agitated,  and  upon  w’hich  the  Tenfi- 
b?e  Parts  of  the  Body  are  not  fo 
briskly  fti'uck  by  it  :  The  Percepti¬ 
on  ofwhich  Imminution,  or  Change 
of  Motion  in  the  Organs  of  Feel¬ 
ing,  is  called  Cold.  Hence  every 
Thing  that  leOens  the  Motion  of  the 
Bloodj  with  relation  to  the  Senfa- 
tion  before  made,  iscold,and  every 
Thing  which  encreafes  it  may  be 
called 

Potential  Heat,  See  above. 

Potion,  is  a  Form  of  Medicine  in 
a  Draught,  to  be  taken  at  one 
Time. 

PoteJIates^  or 

Powers,  in  Pharmacy,  are  from  a 
Combination  or  Union  of  the  ef- 
fentiai  Oils  wnth  the  Spirit  of  any 
Plant,  Vi/herein  it  is  fuppofed  are 
contained  all  its  principal  Virtues, 
on  which  account  it  has  this  Name. 

Powers,  in  Algebra,  are  Num. 
bers  arifing  from  the  Squaring  or 
Multiplication  of  any  Number  by 
iifelf,  and  then  thatProduft  by  the 
Hoot,  or  firft  Number  again  ;  and 
the  third  Produd  by  the  Root  a_ 
gain,  and  fo  on  ad  mjinhum  :  as  2 
4,8,  16,  31,  CT-T.  where  2  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Root,  or  firft  Power,  4  is 
the  Square  or  fecond  Power,  8  is 
the  Cube  or  third  Power,  16  the 
Biquadrate  or  fourth  Power,  CT’c. 
And  thefePowe  rs,  inLetters  or  pe. 
cies,are  expreffed  by  repeating  the 
Root  as  often  as  the  Index  of  the 
Power  exprefl'es  j  as  a  is  the  Root 
or  firfl:  Power,  a  a  the  Square  or 
fecond,  aaa  the  Cube,  and  fo  on  : 
Though  fometimes  they  are  thus 
marked,  CT'c. 

Powers,  in  Mechanicks,  are  the 
Bve  Mechanick  Powers,  which  fee. 
The  Force  alfo  or  Strength  ,  brought 
for  removing  any  Weight  by  any 
Engine,  is  called  the  Power.,  And 


the  Defign  of  Mechanicks  is  to 
teach  Men,  how  to  add  fuch  a  fit¬ 
ting  Supplement  to  the  Power,  as 
that  it  may  move  any  Weight  re^ 
quired,  with"  as  much  Facility, 
Cheapnefs,  and  in  as  little  Room 
as  may  be. 

Praxis  Medica,  is  that  Part  of 
Medicine,  which  inflruds  us  how 
to  difeover  a  Difeafe,  when  prefent 
in  the  Body,  and  to  order  the  pro¬ 
per  Remedies  for  its  Removal. 

Pracipitantia,  from  pr&clpiio,  to 
throw  down  5  thefe  are  what  caiife 

Pr&cipitation,  This  is  that  Pro- 
cefs  by  which  Particles,  after  ha¬ 
ving  floated,  and  been  fufpended 
Tome  Time  in  a  Menfiruum,  do  at 
length  finkto  the  Bottom,  Thefe 
Particles  fometimes  precipitate,  of 
their  own  accord, but  oftener  by  the 
Afiiftance  of  fome  other  Liquor 
dropp’d  into  the  Menjlruum.  The 
Reafon  of  the  Defcent  in  both  Ca¬ 
fes  is  the  fame. 

It  may  be  eafily  conceived, from 
what  has  been  faid  in  Digeftion,\\oyf 
Fluids  may  be  made  to  fuftain  Bo¬ 
dies  fpeciiically  heavier  than  them- 
fel  ves  ;  namely,  by  making  the  Re- 
fiitance,  arifing  from  the  Cohefion 
of  the  Parts  of  the  Fluid,  equal  to 
the  Excefs,  which  there  is  of  fpe- 
cifick  Gravity,  In  thofe  Bodies  above 
the  Menflrimm,  And  it  has  been 
fhewn,  that  this  Refiftance  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  Surface  of  the  Cor- 
pufcles.  Therefore, a  contrary  Con¬ 
dition  to  this  is  all  that  is  requifite, 
that  they  maybe  fuflained  no  long¬ 
er  5  or,  wliich  is  the  fame  Thing, 
that  they  may  be  precipitated : 
Namely,  that  the  Tenacity  of  the 
Menfiruum  be  not  proportional  to 
the  Gravity  of  the  Corpufcles,  And 
this  may  be  produced  two  Ways, 

In  the  firft  Place,  Precipitation 
generally  follows  upon  dropping  in 
a  Liquor  fpedfically  lighter.  For, 
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i  by  this  Mixture,  the  Gravity  of  the 
MenflruHW ,  which  always  is  pro- 
1  portional  to  the  compoundGravities 
if  of  both  Ldquors,  becomes  lighter, 
j  The  Aie7jJlnmm  being  thus  diluted, 

:  the  Force  of  Cohellon  is  alfo  weak- 
!  ened,  fo  that  it  is  not  able  to  refift, 
or  bear  up  the  Bodies  dilTolved  in  it : 
i  yX\\tM(iuilthriu7n  being  ta- 

j  Icen  ofF,they  are  precipitated  by  the 

i  Force  of  their  Gravity.  Juft  in  the 
j|  fame  Adanner  as  Hydrometers^  which 
il  are  eafily  fliftainedin  Water,  upon 

pouring  in  a  good  deal  of  any  burn- 

ii  ing  Spirits,  link  to  the  Bottom  of 
;i;  the  Glafs.  And  this  does  not  onlv 

!  agree  very  exactly  with  the  Laws  of 
Mechanicks,  but  likewife  with  Ex¬ 
periments  themfelves.  Thus  Spirit 
ofS^/  Armomac  doeis  very  plentiful¬ 
ly  precipitate  the  Filings  of  Metals, 
wliich  are  diflolved  in  acid  Men- 
JiruumSft  ho’  it  be  abundantly'light- 
\  ter  than  any  of  them.  The  fame 
(  thing  is  done  quicker  by  Spirit  of 
i  Wine,  whofe  Gravitv  is  known  to 
i  bealmoft  the  lead  of  any.  By  this 
i  Spirit  alfo  all  Salts,  which  are  fuf- 
I  pended  in  Water,  are  precipitated, 
and  fo  unite  into  Chryftals.  So,  if 
■you  drop  in  diftilled  Vinegar  the 
-Drofs  of  Antimonv,  diffufed  inWa- 
:  ter,  it  falls  to  the  Bottom,  and  af¬ 
fords  the  Golden  Sulphur.  After  the 
;  fame  Manner  Water,  Vinegar,  CT’c. 
makes  a  Precipitation  from  Acids, 
tho’  more  fparingly.  Nay,  Acids 
t  themfelves  being  poured  upon  o- 
■  thers,  which  are  heavier,  will  pre- 
•  cipitate  whatever  is  fwimming  in 
‘  'them.  Thus,  Spirit  of  Salt  precipi- 
I  rates  either  Lead,  Copper  or  Tin, 
diflolved  in  Oil  of  Vitriol.  So  little 
INeed  is  there  for  Alkalds  inthisBu- 
'  Ifinefs,  tho’ all  the  Chymifts  have 
‘  lUnanimoufiv  contended  for  them, 
ias  abfolutely  neccflary. 

Inthefecond  Place,  Precipitation 
Iwill  fucceed  as  well,  if  there  be  ad- 
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ded  a  heavier  Liquor  to  the  Mm‘ 
firuu7n.  For  the  Particles  of  this 
Liquor,  what  with  their  Weight,  ' 
and  what  with  the  Impetus  they  ac¬ 
quire  in  their  Defcent,  carry  down 
and  fink  ail  the  folidCorpufcles  they 
meet  with  in  their  Way.  So  that  the 
Corpufcles  being  thus  forced  down, 
and  kept  there  by  this  adventitious 
Liquor,  cannot  mount  up  into  their 
former  Situation,  And  if  any  one 
has  a  Mind  to  try  the  Truth  of  this 
Reafoning  by  Experiments,  there 
are  enough  to  confirm  it;  For  not 
only  acid  Spirits,  but  Water  alone, 
will  precipitate  Tindures  of  Vege¬ 
tables  extra  (ded  by  Spirit  of  Wine, 
And  the  very  fame  Tindures,  ex- 
traded  with  Water  orWine,are  pre¬ 
cipitated  very  copioufly  by  acid  Spi¬ 
rits,  which  are  heavier.  After  this 
Manner  Metals,  which  are  difTolv’d’ 
in  Spirit  of  Sal  Armonlac,  are  pre¬ 
cipitated  wihOil  of  Vitriol,  or  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Nitre.  The  fame  Bodies,  tho* 
fufpended  m  Ac^ua  forth,  are  eafily 
precipitated  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  or 
Bezoartick  Spirit  of  Nitre.  And  this 
very  Oil,  if  poured  upon  Sal  Vola^ 
tile  Oleofum,  or  any  other  Solution 
of  S.alr,  everfo  much  faturated,does 
not  only  fink  the  fmaller  Particles, 
but  converts  almoft  the  whole  Li¬ 
quor  into  Salts,  For  when  thefe 
Liquors  are  poured  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  the  Salts,  with  W’hich  they  a- 
bound,  being  put  into  Motion  by 
their  atrradive  Force,  run  mutually 
to  embrace  one  another;  and,  be- 
caufethey  don’t  recoil  far  back  after 
the  Congrefs,  they  are  at  length  fo 
united,  as  to  become  like  a  Solid, 
there  being  very  little  Phlegm  re¬ 
maining.  The  fame  may  likewife 
be  oblerved  in  Tartarum  Vitrlola- 
tum.  In  making  all  thefe  Experi¬ 
ments,  there  happens  fuch  a  Con- 
fiid  3ndEfFervelcence,as  evaporates 
almoft  all  thcMoiftuie,  witli  which. 
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the  Salts  are  diluted.  And  upon  this 
depends  the  Rationale  of  Chymical 
Coagulation^  a  Thing  of  Very  great 
Confeqaence  in  the  Buflnefsof  Pre¬ 
cipitation.  Nor  can  we  account  for 
Oil  of  Tartar’s  precipitating  Bodies 
difiblved  in  Acids,  any  otherwife 
than  from  its  making  a  Kind  ofCt?- 
agulum  with  thefe  Corpufcles,  and 
thereby  being  too  heavy  for,  and 
exceeding  the  Tenacity  of  the  Men- 
firuum. 

Nor  does  Coagulation  fucceed 
only  upon  mixing  of  heavier  Flu¬ 
ids,  but  it  alfo  very  often  promotes 
Precipitation,  when  the  Gravity  of 
theinftilled  Liquor  is  intirely  equal 
to  that  of  the  Menfiruum^  or  but 
very  little  different  from  it.  And 
this  Agglutination  of  Parts  is  to 
be  feen  in  many  Liquors,  bur  mofi: 
of  all  in  faline  ones,  Thus  Spirit  of 
Sal  Armoniact  Spirit  of  Hartshorn, 
and  human  Blood,  Sal  Volatile  Oleo- 
fum,  whofe  Gravities  are  nearly  the 
lame  as  that  of  common  Water, 
precipitate  the  Solution  ofSublimate 
very  plentifully,  as  you  may  obferve 
in  making  the  white  Precipitate  of 
Mercury.  In  which  Experiment, 
the  Increafe  of  the  Weight  gives  a 
fufficient  Indication  of  an  Union  of 
thofe  Salts,  which  are  pretty  co¬ 
pious  in  the  Sublimate,  and  Liquors 
which  are  poured  upon  itjFor  that, 
which  fubfides  at  the  Bottom,  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  Weight  the  Sublimate 
which  was  at  firft  put  in.  Likewife 
the  Magifteries  of  Vegetables,  ex¬ 
tracted  by  Precipitation,  do  con¬ 
firm  this  Account  of  Coagulation  ; 
for  thefe  have  a  greater  fpecifick 
Gravity  than  the  Powders  of  the 
Plants.  This  additional  Weight, 
therefore,  is  to  be  imputed  to  "the 
Particles  ofthe  Liquors,  with  which 
Precipitation  is  performed. 

Fr£cordia,  from  pra,  before,  and 
Cor,  the  Heart :  the  Fore¬ 


part  of  the  Region  of  the  Thorax  is 
thus  called. 

PrAcurfores,  Fore-runners,  is  by 
Paracelfds,  and  fome  of  his  Fol¬ 
lowers,  ufed  for  the  antecedent 
Sign  of  a  Difeafe. 

prediction,  foretelling  the  futurd 
Events  of  a  Difeafe. 

Pregnant,  is  when  the  Female  of 
any  Species  goes  with  Young, 

Prdparantia  Vafa,  See  Genera¬ 
tion  Parts  of,  proper  to  Men. 

PrapHtium^  the  Fore-skin*  See 
Generation  Parts  of  proper  to  Men. 

Prajiigi&i  were  certain  magical 
Inchantments>  or  Trick.^,  where¬ 
with  fome  pretended  to  drive  away 
Difeafes  j  but  fuch  Praffice  baf,h 
been  detefted  by  all  rational  Phyfi- 
cians. 

Prat.  Nat,  and  P,  Na,  are  fome* 
times  put  for  preternatural. 

PreslytA,  from  fenex^ 

old,  is  a  Diftemper  of  the  Eyes 
which  old  People  are  moft  fubjedt 
to,  wdierein  the  Globe  of  the  Eye 
falls  fo  Bat,  that  the  vifual  Rayspafs 
theR^^i;»2^  before  they  unite  ^where¬ 
by  there  can  be  no  diftinff  Vifion, 
fince  the  diftinff  Bafe  falls  too  far 
off  beyond  the  Retina.  This  De- 
feff  is,therefore,  to  be  helped  only 
with  convex  Glaffes  or  Speffacles, 
which  will  make  the  Rays  converge 
fooner,  and  if  they  are  well  fitted, 
cxaffly  on  the  Retina. 

Priapifmus,  the  fame  as  Tenti- 
go,  is  continued  painful  Eredion  of 
the  Yard  5  from 

Priapus,  which  fometimes  is  put: 
for  the  human  Penis. 

Prima  Via,  -firfl:  Paliages  j  are 
the  Stomach,  Iiiteftines,  and  their 
Appendices, 

Principles  or  Elements. 
It  is  plain,  that  the  cortimon  Matter 
of  all  mixed  Bodies  is  the  lame ; 
and  that  the  Matter  v/hich  compofes 
one  Body,  in  no  refpedi:  differs  from 

that 
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that  which  compofes  another,  but 
in  Figures  and  Bulks,  and  what  from 
thence  arifes :  And  therefore  in  the 
moft  itri£l  Senfe  there  can  be  but 
one  univerfal  Principle,  vh.  Mat¬ 
ter. 

But  as  compounded  Bodies,  un¬ 
der  the  Management  of  Pharmacy, 
appear  relblvable  into  Parts  feem- 
jngly  homogeneous  and  fimple  ; 
thofe  Parts  have  been  contended  for 
as  true  Principles.  They  are  term’d, 
I.  Spirit,  or  Mercury,  z  Sulphur, 
or  Oil,  3.  Salt.  4.  Water,  or 
Phlegm.  And,  5.  Earth. 

The  firfl:  three,  by  fome  chymi- 
cal  Writers,  are  termed  adive  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  two  laftpaflive  j  but 
with  how  much  Impropriety,  any 
one  will  fee,  who  confidersthe  fore¬ 
going,  and  has  any  tolerable  Idea 
of  Matter  in  general.  For  there  can 
be  no  Principle  of  Adion  therein, 
but  a  mutual  Inclination  of  Bodies  to¬ 
wards  one  another  j  and  that  as  it 
is  in  proportion  to  the  <^antity  of 
Matter  in  all  Bodies^  let  them  exilt 
under  what  Modifications  foevcr, 
there  can  be  no  Alteration  made  of 
this  univerfal  Property.  And  there¬ 
fore  anyDvifion  ofMatter  into  what, 
for  diftindion-fake  from  any  other 
Divifions,  may  be  called  Spirit, 
does  not  give  it  any  Properties  in- 
confiftent  with  this  general  Law  3 
and  confequently  fuch  Diftindion 
is  not  only  chimerical,  but  abfurd  : 
Kotwithftanding  it  has  occafion’d 
many  pretty  Amufements  from  Per- 
fons  of  a  fitter  Talent  for  fpeaking 
than  thinking.  But  we  fhall  be  bet¬ 
ter  fet  right  in  this  Matter,  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  View  of  thefe  five  Subdivili- 
ons,  and  examining  how  far  it  may 
be  of  Ufe  to  confider  them  as  Prin¬ 
ciples. 

By  Spirit  is  underftood  the  mod; 
fine  and  fubtile  Parts  of  Bodies, 
W'hich  is  difcoverable  by  its  Volati¬ 


lity  and  Quicknefs  to  the  Smell  and 
Tafte,  and  in  Diftillatfon  riles  firfL 
Now  if  this  be  faid  to  be  an  adive 
Part  of  Matter,  with  regard  to  its 
Facility  of  Motion,  in  Comparifon 
to  grolTer  and  more  bulky  Parts 3 
it  conveys  fomewhat  intelligible. 
But  the  feveral  Parts  of  a  fpirituous 
Body^  conlidered  in  themfelves, 
have  no  more  a  Power  of  Motion  or 
Adion,  than  as  they  are,  in  common 
with  all  other  Bodies,  under  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  Laws  of  Attradion. 
By  the  Lightnefs  of  this  Sortment 
of  Matter,  which  for  manifefl  Rea- 
fons  fubjeds  it  to  rife  and  be  iip- 
permofl  where  it  can  get  loofe,  it 
is,  that  thofe  Subftances  wherein  it 
mod;  abounds,  are  mod;  liable  to  in- 
teftiiiejMotion  :  and,  if  it  makes  its 
efcape,  leaves  them  in  that  State 
we  call  Corruption.  This  often 
happens  in  animal  and  vegetable 
Subftances  3  but  Minerals  have  fo 
very  little  of  it  in  their  Compofitf- 
on,  that  they  are  not  by  much  fo 
fubjed  to  change. 

What  pades  under  this  Name  in 
Pharmac’jy  cannot  with  any  Strid- 
nefsbe  deemed  a  Principle,  both  as 
it  is  of  different  Kinds,  as  the  Bo¬ 
dies  from  which  it  is  produced  dif¬ 
fer;  and  as  it  is  in  neither  to  be 
drawn  entirely  uncompounded. 
There  are  three  very  different  forts 
under  this  Denomination  5  the  firft 
is  the  Spirit  of  Animals,  as  what  is 
procured  from  Hartshorn.  This 
feems  to  be  Salts,  mod:  capable  of 
Exaltation,  wrapped  up  in  a  fmall 
Portion  of  Phlegm.  The  fecond  is 
the  indammable  Spirit  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  what  is  procured  by  the 
Help  of  Fermentation.  This  feems 
in  a  great  meafure  to  be  a  very 
fubtile  Oil,  blended  with  a  fmall 
Portion  of  volatile  Salts.  The  Lift 
is  what  is  forced  from  Vinegar,  Vi¬ 
triol,  and  fuch  like  acid  Subftances  3 
C  c  '  which 
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wbich  feems  to  be  nothing  elfebut 
very  acid  pungent  Salts,  put  in  Fu- 
fion  by  F)re,  and  fet  floating  in  a 
fmall  Qiiantity  of  Phlegm. 

Sulphur  or  Oil  is  very  foft  and 
unftuous,  and  the  lighted:  Part  of 
Bodies  next  to  Spirit.  From  the 
different  Proportions  and  Modifica¬ 
tions  of  this,  it  is  faid,  compound 
Bodies  receive  their  different  Smells 
and  Colours  j  and  that,  by  its  Te¬ 
nacity,  it  is  a  Kind  of  Glue  or  Ce- 
mentto  the  other  Principles  :where- 
by  in  thofe  Vegetables,  wherein  it 
mod:  abounds,  we  find  it  prefei yes 
them  without  much  Change  thro* 
all  the  Seafons  oi  the  Vear,  It  is 
very  hard  to  affirm  a  Poffibility  of 
procuring  this  without  a  Mixture  of 
other  Sortments :  For  in  the  liahter 
Oils  of  Vegetables,  as  Rofernary, 
Lavender,  and  the  like,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  Mixture  of  Spirit,  or 
volatile  Salt,  by  their  Pungency  j 
and  in  others  drawn  from  Woods, 
as  Guaiacum,  Cinnamon,  ct'c.  they 
feem  to  bring  over  with  them  Salts 
of  a  groffer  and  more  folid  Nature, 
which  makes  them  fpecifically  hea¬ 
vier  than  Water. 

Under  the  Denomination  of  Salt 
is  to  be  Linderdood  mod:  of  that 
which  gives  Solidity  to  Bodies,  is 
diffolvable  in  Water,  and  affeifts 
the  Tade  with  a  peculiar  Pungency. 
But  there  are  three  diffindt  Sorts 
which  pafs  under  this  Name  in  Me¬ 
dicine  ^  the  fixed,  the  volatile,  and 
the  effential :  The  fixed  is  what  re¬ 
mains  after  Calcination,  which  is 
procured  by  dilfolving  the  faline 
Parts  of  Allies  in  hot  Water,  and 
evaporating  it  until  the  Salt  is  left 
dry  at  the  Bottom  5  for  that  will 
not  rife  in  Vapour.  This  is  called 
in  the  Shops  a  lixivious  Salt  j  and, 
it  is  feared,  is  more  owing  to  the 
Tire  for  its  Qiialities,  than  the  Plant 
’ti5  produced  from:  And  therefore 
in  the  llooni  of  all  of  this  Kind, 
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which  are  in  the  Shops  titled  the 
Saks  of  fuch  peculiai"  Plants,  fome 
with  very  good  Reafon  fubflitute 
Salt  of  Tartar.  But  this  will  oe  bet¬ 
ter  underftood,  by  turning  back  to 
what  is  explained  under  the  Term 
Calcination,  The  Volatile  is  what 
eafily  paffes  over  the  Helm  j  as  the 
Salt  of  Animals.  The  Effential  Salt 
is  that  which  is  obtain’d  by  Cuyf- 
talization  from  the  Juices  of  Plants; 
and  this  is  of  a  Nature  between  the 
other  two,  and  may  mod  properly 

be  termed  effential, having  no  Force 
ufed  in  its  Produdion. 

If  there  be  in  a  drid  Senfe  any 
fuch  th^ng  as  a  'Principle,  Salt  is  fo  ; 
but  then  it  mud:  be  that  which  is 
termed  foffile  Salt,  or  Sal  Gemm&i 
For  this  not  only  appears  to  be  tne 
plain  Production  of  Nature,  but  to 
be  the  mod:  homogeneous  and  un¬ 
compounded  Part,  Matter  can  be 
divided  into.  As  for  the  Differen¬ 
ces  taken  notice  of  between  thofe 
which  pafs  under  the  fame  Deno¬ 
mination,  they  may  be  owing  to 
the  different  Contextures  of  thofe 
Bodies,  into  whofe  Compofition 
they  are  wrought  up,  whether  Ve¬ 
getable  or  Animal, 

For  the  firft  Appearance  of  this 
is  in  Springs  and  Rivers,  into  which 
it  is  walked  by  fubterraneous  Cni:- 
rents;  thence  by  the  Sun  it  is  in 
fbme  meafure  exhaled  in  Vapour, 
from  whence  it  returns  again  in 
Snow,  Hail,  and  Dews  :  for  com¬ 
mon  Rain-Water  does  not  feem  to 
partake  of  it,  or  in  very  fmallQuan- 
tities,  for  Reafons  obvious  to  the 
Searchers  into  fuch  Caufes,  and  too 
long  to  be  explained  here.  From 
this  Return, the  Surface  ofthe  Globe 
is  faturated  with  it,  whence  itreaf- 
cends  in  the  Juices  of  Vegetables  j 
and  enters  into  all  thofe  Produdi- 
ons,  as  Food  and  Nourifhment, 
which  the  Creation  fupplies. 

Now 
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Now  in  tbe.little  Alteration  this  Earth,  and  as  fome  call  it,  Capat 
receives  by  its  Entry  into  the  Juices  Mortimm^  is  that  Part  of  a  JBody 
of  moft  Plants,  it  is  again  capable  which  is  left  lail:  in  the  Furnace, 
of  {hooting  into  Cryilal,  not  great-  and  is  capable  neither  of  being  raif- 
]y  unlike  its  primitive  Form  5  but  ed  by  Diftillation,  nor  dilTolved  by 
by  the  manifold  Comminutions  Solution. 

and  Elaborations  it  undergoes  in  an  Vrohe,  from  proho,  to  try  }  is 
Animal  Body,  it  is  fo  very  far  broke  a  Surgeon’s  Inftrument  to  fearch 
and  divided,  as  to  pafs  for  a  Vola-  Wounds  and  Cavities, 
tile,  and  bear  very  little  Refem-  Vrohlcmy  is  a  Propolition  which 
blance  to  what  it  was  in  its  Origin,  relates  to  Praffice,  or  which  pro- 
And  that  what  undergoes  this  rnigh-  pofeih  fomething  to  be  done  ;  as  to 
ty  Alteration  can  never  be  redu-  make  a  Circle  pafs  thro’  three  gi- 
ced  into  its  original  Form,  maybe  ven  Points  not  lying  in  a  right 
much  owing  to  thefulphureousPar-  Line, 

tides  which  it  W'raps  itfelf  in,  in  its  Prohofcisj  a  Snouti  this  is  moft 
Paftages  thro’  Animal  Subftances  ftridly  apply’d  to  the  Trunk  of  an 
particularly:  Which  likewife  again  Elephant,  but  is  ufed  alfo  for  the 
confirms  our  former  Conjedure,  fame  Part  in  every  Creature  that 
that  whatpafTes  for  Spirit  as  a  Prin-  bears  any  ilefemblance  thereunto* 
cipie,  is  no  other  than  a  highly  fub-  Procatar6lick,  and 

tilized  Salt,  with  fome  Mixture  of  ProcatarxiSy  from 

an  exalted  Sulphur.  antegredior y  to  go  before  j  is  the 

This  Divifion  of  Matter  does  moft  pre-exiitent  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe, 
abound  with  the  Force  of  Attradi-  which  cc-operates  with  others  that 
on,  by  the  Solidity  of  its  Particles  j  are  fubfequent,  whether  internal  or 
and  therefore  in  Bodies  where  there  external  5  as  Anger,  or  Heat  of  Clf- 
is  much  of  it,  as  there  is  in  many  mate,  which  bring  fuch  an  ill  Dif^ 
Minerals,  they  are  prodigioiifly  pofition  of  the  Juices  as  occafion 
1  hard  and  compad,  and  almoft  inca-  a  Fever  :  The  ill  Difpofition  being 
pable  of  Decay  or  Alteration  by  the  immediate  Caufe,  and  the  bad 
Time.  Air  the  Vrocatartlick  Caufe. 

Phlegm  or  Water,  is  the  common  ProcejJ'us,  from  procedo^  to  go 
‘  Vehicle  or  Diluter  of  all  folid  Bo-  out,  are  feveral  Protuberances  or 
idles  j  and  in  Proportion  to  its  Quan-  Prominences  of  the  Bones  and  other 
lltity  in  any  Mixture,  are  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  diftinguifhed  ac- 
!  imore  languid,  or  difabled  in  their  cording  to  the  Parts  they  are  in  : 
;attradive  Influences.  It  is  much  As 

to  be  queffioned  whether  this  can  Trocejfus  Peritonsii^  and 
be  drawn  by  Diflillation  without  Procejfm  Vermiformisy  CT’c.  which 
ifbme  Mixture  5  that  which  has  the  fee  under  their  refpedive  Names, 
leaft,  mufl:  come  neareft  to  the  Na-  as  alfo  Apophyjis. 
rture  oFa  Principle;  and  upon  that  Produ£liony  the  fime  as  Procejfus^ 

.  account  Rain  Water  is  like  to  afford  Procidentia  Ani,  the  falling  down 
lit  mofl.  In  fome  Minerals,  where  of  the  Anus,  is  from  a  Relaxation 
'  there  are  none  of  the  lighter  Sort-  of  the  Sphiniler  of  the  l^eMtimy  cal- 
ments,  this  comes  over  the  Helm  led  SphirMer  Anij  it  is  cured  by  Af- 
'  firft;  as  likewife  from  inodorous  tringents. 

Vegetables.  C  c  2,  Procidentia 
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Trocidentia  Xlterit  the  Falling 
down  ot  the  Womb,  is  from  a 
Kelaxation  of  the  Ligaments  which 
hold  it  in  its  Place  ;  its  Cure  is  alfo 
in  aftiingent  Baths. 

■procreation,  is  every  Species  be- 
<Tetting  or  propagating  its  own 
Xikeiiefs  by  Generation. 

Prodromus,  is  ufed  in  various 
Senfes,  but  chiefly  by  Phyflcians  for 
any  one  Diftemper  that  is  often  the 
Forerunner  of  another,  as  a  Ver¬ 
tigo  is  frequently  the  Prodromus 
©f  an  Apoplexy. 

Progerm'inus,  is  applied  by  M.  Ai 
Severinus  to  fqph  Abfcefles,  as  arife 
rather  from  a  Redundancy  of  Hu¬ 
mours,  than  putrid  Matter,  as  Mufh- 
fooms  fpring  out  of  the  Earth. 

Projection,  is  a  Term  ufed  by  the 
Chymifts  for  fuch  a  Change  as  Fer¬ 
mentation  makes  in  Bodies,  that  is 
brought  about  inftantaneoufly,  and 
chiefly  takes  place  in  the  Procefs 
for  making  the  Philofophers  Stone  5 
if  they  are  to  be  regarded. 

Proegumena,  the  fame  as  Proca- 
tarCiica,  fee  ProcarClic, 

profiuvium,  a  flowing,  is  any 
K-ind  of  Flux,  ot  Liquid  Evacuation, 
Whence, 

Projluvium  Ventris,  a  Flux  of  the 
Pelly,  is  a  Diarrhoea,  or  a  Dyfen- 
tery. 

Profundus  Mufculm,  the  fame  as 
PerfcranSy  which  fee. 

Prcgnojis,  and 

Prognojiica  Signa,  are  Signs  by 
vhich  we  know  the  Event  of  a  Dif- 
cafe,  whether  it  fiiall  end  in  Life  or 
Death,  or  be  long  or  fhort,  ^c. 

ProjeHileSy  are  fuch  Bodies  as 
being  put  into  a  violent  Motion  by 
any  greatPorce,  are  then  cafl:  off  or 
let  2,0  from  the  Place  where  they 
received  their  Quantity  of  Motion, 
and  do  afterwards  move  at  adiftance 
from  it  i  as  a  Stone  thrown  out  of 
one’s  Hand,  or  by  a  Sling,  an  Ar* 


row  from  a  Bow,  a  Bullet  from  St 

Gun,  o-'c. 

There  hath  been  a  great  Difpute 
about  the  Caufe  of  the  Continuation 
of  the  Motion  of  Projeftiles,  or 
what  it  is  that  makes  them  move 
after  they  part  from  the  Sorce  that 
began  the  Motion.  The  Peripate-* 
ticks  will  needs  have  it,  that  the  Air 
being  by  the  Motion  of  the  Hand  of 
the  Slinger,  put  into  a  mod 
violent  Agitation,  and  forced  rapid¬ 
ly  to  follow  the  Motion  of  the  Stone, 
^hile  it  is  accelerated  in  the  Hand 
of  the  Slinger,  doth,  to  prevent  a 
Vacuum,  prefs  with  all  due  Veloci¬ 
ty  after  the  Stone  when  it  parts 
from  the  Hand,  and  thrufts  it  for¬ 
wards  as  long  as  it  can.  But  this 
Accountfeems  very  unconceivable  j 
and  there  needs  nothing  more  to 
folve  the  Motion  of  projected  Bo¬ 
dies,  but  only  to  confider,  that  all 
Bodies  being  in  different  to  Motion 
or  Reft,  will  neceffarily  continue 
the  State  which  they  are  put  into, 
unlefs  they  are  forced  to  change 
it  by  Ibme  other  Force  impreffed 
upon  them.  Thus  if  a  Body  be  at 
Reft,fo  it  will  eternally  abide,  ifno- 
tbing  move  it  j  or  if  it  be  in  Moti¬ 
on,  fo  it  wilf  enternally  move  uni¬ 
formly  on  in  the  fame  right  Line/ 
if  nothing  flop  it.  Wherefore  when 
a  Stone  is  put  into  any  Degree  of 
Motion,  by  the  Rotation  of  the 
Arm  of  the  Man  that  flings  if,  what¬ 
ever  Degree  of  Velocity  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  when  it  parted  from  thd 
Hand,  the  fame  would  it  ever  after 
keep  if  it  moved  in  Vacuo  and  had 
no  Gravity ;  But  becaufe  it  hath 
a  Tendency,  as  all  Bodies  (by  the 
Law  of  Nature)  have,  towards  the~ 
Centre  of  the  Earth,  and  is  alfo  re- 
fifted  by  the  Air  all  along  asitgoes, 
in  propoi  tion  to  its  V e!ocity,it  pb  in¬ 
ly  follows,  that  it  muft  needs  be 
both  continually  drawn  downwards, 
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'continually  ’  etarded  in  its 
progrellive  Motion  forwards,  and 
coiucquenily  at  laft  fall  down  to  the 
Earth,  and  flop. 

The  Line  of  Motion  which  a 
Body  projeded  defcribes  in  the  Air, 
(abftrading  from  the  Refiftance  of 
the  Medium)  is,  as  hath  been  pro¬ 
ved  by  GaliUus,  and  many  others, 
and  particularly,  by  our  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton f  Prop.  4,  Cor,  1,  of  his  fe- 
cond  Book,  the  Curve  of  a  Para¬ 
bola  :  which  Line  is  alfo  defcribM 
by  every  defcending  Body, 

He  fhews  alfo.  That  if  the  Line- 


of  Direiffion  of  the  projedile  Mo¬ 
tion  of  any  Body,  the  Degree  of 
its  Velocity,  and, at  the  Beginning, 
the  Refiftance  of  the  Medium  be 
given,  the  Curve,  which  it  will 
defcnbe,  mav  be  difcover’d,  and 
vice  verfa.  He  faith  alfo  in  SchoL 
Prop.  X  Lib.  2.  That  the  Line 
which  a  Projeftile  defcribes  in  a 
Medium  uniformly  refifting  the 
Motion,  rather  approaches  to  an 
Hyperbola  than  a  Parabola. 

The  learned  Dr.  Halley  prove? 
all  Projediles  to  defcribe  a  Bara* 
bolaih\i%i 


j 


!  Let  the  Line  G  R  F  be  the  Lloe 
1  in  which  the  Projed  is  direded, 
and  in  which,  by  the  firft  Axiom, 
\  Under  the  Word  Defcent,  it  would 
move  equal  Spaces  in  equal  Times, 
Were  it  not  defleded  downward,s 
by  the  Force  of  Gravity.  ’  Let  G  B 
be  the  horizontal  Line,  and  G  C  a 


Perpendicular  thereto.  Then  thet 
Line  G  RF  being  divided  into  equal 
Parts,  anfwering  to  equal  Spaces  oT 
Time,  let  the  Defcents  of  the  Pro- 
jed  be  laid  down  in  Lines  parallel 
to  G  C,  proportion’d  as  the  Squares 
of  the  Lines,  G  S,  G  R,  G  L,  G  F, 
or  as  the  Squares  of  the  Times,  i.  e, 
c  3  *  let 
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let  them  be  draiWn  from  S  to  T, 
from  ^  to  U,  fiom  L  to  X,  and 
from  F  10  B,  and  draw  the  Lines 
TEy  FL,  XYy  BC^  parallel  to 
G  Lj  1  fay,  the  Points  TyV,  X,  By 
are  Points  in  the  Curve  defcrib’d 
by  the  Projedile,  and  that  the 
Curve  is  a  Parabola. 

That  the  Points  are  in  the  Curve, 
Is  evident  by  Axiom  2.  under  the 
Word  Fyefcent  of  heavy  Bodies  :  and 
the  Parts  of  the  Defcent  G  X,  G  D, 
GTy  G  C:=r  S  T,  L  X,  F  By 

being  as  the  Squares  of  the  Times, 
^by  prop.  2.  under  the  Word  Ee- 
fceut)  that  is,^as  the  Square  of  the 
'Ctdmates  H  T,  D  V,  T  X,  B  C 
trzG  Sy  G  J^y  G  X,  G  F,  the 
Spaces  meafur’d  in  thofe  Times  , 
and  there  being  no  other  Curve 
but  the  Parabola,  whofe  Parts  of 
the  Diameter  are  as  the  Squares  of 
the  Ordwaiesy  it  follows,  that  the 
Curve  defcrib’d  by  a  Projedtile  can 
be  no  other  than  a  Parabola;  and 
faying,  as  i?  F  the  Deicent  in  any 
Time,  is  to  or  F  D  the  direft 
Motion  in  the  fame  Time  5  fo  is 
V  E  to  a  third  Proportional,  or 
the  Parameter  of  the  Parabola  to 
the  Diameter  G  C,  which  is  always 
the  fame  in  Projedfs  caft  with  the 
fame  Velocity:  and  the  Velocity 
being  defin’d  by  the  Number  of 
Leet  mov’d  in  a  Second  of  Time, 
the  Parameter  will  be  found  by 
dividing  the  Square  of  the  Velocity 
by  16  Feet  1  Inch,  the  Fall  of  a 
Body  in  the  fime  Time. 

Pronatores  MufcuUy  are  two  in 
Number}  the 

Pronator  Fadii  Gtuadratusy  is  a 
Mufcle  of  the  Radiusy  which  arifeth 
broad  and  llefhy  from  the  lower 
and  inner  Part  of  the  Vina  j  and 
palling  tranfveffely  over  the  Li¬ 
gament  that  joins  the  Radius  to  the 
IJlnaa  is  fo  inferted  into  the  fupe- 


rior  and  external  Part  of  the  J^- 
dius :  which  it  helps  to  puli  in¬ 
wardly,  with  the 

Pronator  Radii  Feres y  which  is  a 
Mufcle,  fome  call  alfo  Proncr,tor  fu^ 
penor  Rptundus,  and  arifeth  flefhy 
from  the  internal  Extuberance  of 
the  Os  Humeri,  where  thofe  bend¬ 
ing  the  Carpus  and  Fingers  do  a- 
rilej  and  firmly  adhering  to  the 
Flexor  Carpi  Radialis,  it  defcends 
obliquely  downwards  to  its  flefhy 
Infertion  a  little  above  the  Radius, 
ill  the  Middle,  externally:  ItsUfe 
is  to  move  the  Radius  inwards. 
Propagation,  the  fame  as  Procre¬ 
ation,  which  fee  j  it  is  alfo  us’d  by 
the  ^Ichymifls,  for  the  Increafe  or 
Grovj<th  of  Metals,  as  Libavius  in¬ 
forms  us. 

Prophylatica,  is  that  Part  of  Me¬ 
dicine  which  prevents  the  Attack 
of  Difeafes,  from 
Pervoy  to  preferve, 

Propofition,  is  any  Thing  pro¬ 
pos’d  to  be  prov’d  }  and  in  Mathe- 
maticks  or  Phyficks;  is  generally 
call’d,  either  or  Problem. 

Profiata.  See  Generation  Parts 
of,  proper  to  Men, 

ProtraFior,  is  an  Inftrument  us’d 
by  Surgeons,  to  draw  out  any  fo¬ 
reign  or  difagreeable  Bodies  from  a 
Wound  or  Ulcer,  in  the  Manner 
as  the  Forceps, 

Protuberance,  any  Elongation,  or 
Extenfion  of  a  Part  whether  natu¬ 
ral  or  not,  as  the  Apophyfes  of  the 
Bones ,  and  the  like. 

pruniferous,  are  fuch  Trees  or 
Shrubs,  whofe  Fruit  is  pretty  large 
and  foft,  with  a  Stone  in  the  Middle  j 
in  which  Kind  the  Flower  adheres 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Bale  of  the 
Fruit. 

Prurigo,  and 

Pruritus,  the  Itch,  or  any  Dry- 
nefs  and  Roughiiefs  of  the  Skin, 

caus’d 
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caus’d  by  (harp  Humours,  which 
ftagnate  in,  and  corrode  the  mi¬ 
liary  Glands. 

I  PJeudoSf  falfe  or  fpuri- 

1  ous,  is  therefo 'e  compounded  with 
I  many  Words  in  that  Senfe,  as 

Pfeiido-medicus,  one  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  a  Phyfician,  who  is  not 
really  fo  5  and  lo  of  many  other 
Things. 

Pjilothron,  is  an  external  Form 
of  ilejne<!),  us’d  to  take  away  Hair 
from  the  Bo  'y  ^  fignifying  the  fame 
W’irh  Del>datory,  which  fee. 

PjoaSj  is  a  Adufcl^,  rhat  arifetb 
from  the  internal  Sxie  ot  the  tranf- 
Verfe  ProcelTes  of  the  Verttbr&  of 
the  Loins  within  the  Abdomen  j 
and  deicen  hng  upon  Part  of  tiie 
intei  r.al  Side  of  the  jltum^  it  is  in- 
fened  into  the  lower  Part  of  the 
little  ^  rochanter, 

PjOi^’s  parvus,  a  rife  s  flefhy  from 
the  Inhde  of  the  upper  Vertehr&  of 
the  Loins,  and  it  hath  a  thin  and 
brr.ad  Tendon,  which  embraces  the 
PjOai  of  the  Thigh,  and  which  is 
inferred  into  the  Oi  innominatum , 
W’here  the  Os  Pubis  and  iimm  join 
together. 

Pfora,  a  Scab,  or  Tetter.  Whence 

Pjorka,  are  Medicines  good  a- 
gainft  Scabs,  and  cutaneous  Erup¬ 
tions. 

P  for  ophthalmia,  is  a  fcurfy  Erup¬ 
tion  upon  the  Eye-brows. 

Pfychaiogica,  fo  Schneider  calls 
thofe  Medicines  which  fuddenly 
raife  the  Spirits,  in  Paintings,  and 

I  the  like,  as 

Pfychologia,  rs^v^okoyia,  is  any 
Treatife  of  the  Soul,  as  that  of 
Willis  de  Anima  Brutorum  j  from 
the  Soul. 

Pfychrolufta ,  nr  xfychrolutron, 
is  the  cold  Barhj  or 
walLing  in  cold  Water  5  much  us’d 
by  he  Antients.  to  reftore  the 
Tone  of  the  Parts,  after  warm 


bathing,  and  to  give  a  Firmnefs  to 

the  Body. 

P^ydracium,  is  a  pointed  white 
Pulfule,  or  Tumor  upon  the  Skin, 
containing  a  fer.  us  Humour. 

Vcarmos ,  ,  Sneezing  5 

whence. 

P  armica,  are  the  fame  as  Ster¬ 
nutatories,  Medicines  which  excite 
Sneezing. 

p.erygium,  from  Ala, 

a  Wing,  is  apply ’d  to  feveral  Parts 
of  the  B  dy  which  have  any  R.e- 
femblance  to  Wings,  as  the  Ptery- 
goides,  which  are  defcno’d  under 
Aliformes  Mufculi,  wl’ich  fee.  It 
is  alfo  a  Term  given,  by  tome  Sur¬ 
geons,  to  an  Excrefcence  of  Flefh 
round  tlie  Fingers,  or  Toes,  as  is 
often  occalion’d  by  Whttloes. 

pterygoid  xrocefs.  See  MaxiUt 
fuperior, 

Pterygoidei  MufcuU,  from 
Ala,  a  Wing,  and  etJ©-,  Forma, 
Shape,  There  are  two  of  the  e  5 
the  one  internal,  which  arifesfrom 
the  internal  Part  of  the  pterygoid 
Pocefs,  and  defcends  to  be  inlerted 
into  the  inferior  Part  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  Side  of  the  lower  Jaw,  near 
its  Angle  5  when  it  a£teth,  it  draw- 
eth  the  Jaw  to  one  Side;  and  the 
other  external,  which  arifeth  from 
the  external  Part  of  the  fame  Pro- 
cef*:,  and  goes  backwardsto  be  ia- 
ierted  between  the  Condyloid  pro- 
cefs  and  the  Corone  on  the  Infide 
of  the  lower  Jaw.  This  pulleth 
the  lower  Jaw  forwards. 

jhteriftaphiliini,  Uom^TTii^gV,  Ala, 
a  Wing,  and  fatcji'A.w,  Uvula',  are 
two  Mufcles,  the  one  external, 
which  arifes  flelby  from  a  fmall 
Protuberance  upon  the  (Jnder-fide 
of  the  Body  of  the  Os  Sphenoides, 
and  t^oes  direffly  to  be  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  clinder-part  of  the  Uvula  : 
and  the  internal,  which  arifes  from 
the  fame  Protuberance  of  the  0$ 
C  c  4  Sphenoides  | 
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Sphenoldes',  and  growing  into  a 
fmall  round  Tendon,  which  pafTes 
over  a  fmall  Procefs,  like  a  Hook, 
of  the  Procerus  Plerypideus,  from 
thence  reverting,  it  is  inferred  into 
Part  of  the  Uvula,  When  the  fir  ft 
of  thefe  adeth,  it  pulleth  the  Uvula 
backwards ;  when  the  fecond  con- 
tradeth,  it  pulleth  it  forwards,  be- 
caufe  of  the  Piilly  through  which 
its  Tendon  pafles,  which  alters  the 
Diredion  of  its  Motion  5  both 
which  are  neceflary  for  the  Articu¬ 
lation  of  the  Voice,  and  in  De¬ 
glutition,  that  nothing  may  regur¬ 
gitate  into  the  Nofe  which  is  taken 
in  by  the  MQuth.  Thefe  Mufcles 
are,  by  fome,  call’d,  the  Spheno^ 
palatinus  and  Sphenopharyng&us  yhom 
C(pUjj,  Cuneus^^WcdgtiZnd 
OEfophagus,  becaufe  it  ftops  the  A- 
perture  of  the  Gullef  like  a  Wedge  5 
and  PterygopalatinuSf  or  Sphenoptery- 
gopalatinus,  from  its  Wing-like  Re- 
femblance  upon  the  Palate. 

Pttfan,  a  thin  Drink,  Decodion, 
or  Julep, 

Ptyalifm^ 

Ptyalon, 

Ptyfma,  and 

Ptyfmagogue,  are  all  from  '7r]v6)i 
fpuo,  to  ouze  out,  as  Spittle  does 
out  of  the  Glands  5  and  therefore, 
exprefs  every  fuch  Difcharge,  whe¬ 
ther  it  amounts  quite  to  a  Saliva¬ 
tion,  or  not, 

•  Pubes ^  is  the  external  Parts  of 
the  Pudenda,  or  Parts  of  Genera¬ 
tion  in  both  Sexes,  and  which,  in. 
adult  Perfons,  is  cover’d,  more  or 
lefs,  with  Hair. 

^  Pudenda.  See  Parts  of  Generation 
proper  to  Women,  or  Men, 

Puhis  Os,  See  Ojfa  Innommata) 
Piierpera,  firidly  fignifiesa  Wo¬ 
man  juft  afierDelivery,  or  in  Ghild- 
bed  -  though  fbme  ufe  it  for  them 
while  pregnant,  ' 

•  Pug^h  is  the  eighth  Part  of  an 
Handllil, 


Pulmonalis  Arteria.  See  Artery^ 

Pulmonalh  Vena.  See  Veins. 

Pulmo,  the  Lungs.  See  Lungs, 

Pulmonary  VeJJ'els,  are  all  thofe 
Vefiels  which  pafs  through  the 
Lungs, 

Pulpa,  Pulp,  is  the  foft  Part  of 
Fruit,  Roots,  or  other  Bodies,  which 
is  extraded  by  Infufion,  or  Boiling, 
and  is  pafled  through  a  Sieve. 

Pulfation,  and, 

Pulfe.  Befides  what  has  been 
faid  under  Artery,  (  which  fee  )  if 
is  neceflary  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  Differences  of  Pulfes.  An 
high  Pulfe  is  either  vehement  or 
ftrongj  but  if  the  Dilatation  of  the 
Artery  does  not  rife  to  its  ufual 
Height,  it  is  call’d  a  low  or  weak 
Pulfe  5  but,  if  between  its  Dilata¬ 
tions  there  pafles  more  Time  than 
is  wont,  it  is  call’d  a  flovj  Pulfe  5 
but  if  lefs  Time,  it  is  call’d  a  quick 
Pulfe.  Again,  if  the  Coats  of  an 
Artery  feel  harder  than  ufual  from 
any  Caufe  whatfoever,  it  is  call’d 
an  hard  Pulfe  j  but  if,  by  any  con¬ 
trary  Caufe  they  are  fofter,  then 
it  is  call’d  a  foft  Pulfe  :  fo  that  there 
are,  of  Ufe  to  be  known,  three 
different  Kinds  of  Pulfes,  to  wir, 
an  high  and  a  low  Pulfe,  a  quick 
and  a  yZott^Pulfe,and  z\harddind  a  foft 
Pulfe.  If  there  are  fuch  as  a  fivtft 
and  an  heavy  Pulfe,  yet  they 
are  not  diftinguilhable  enough 
to  be  of  any  Moment  to  a  Phyfi- 
cian  :  for  a  Pulfe  is  fwift,  when 
an  Artery  continues  in  its  Height 
of  Dilatation  a  lefs  Time  than  ufual, 
and  heavy,  when  a  greater  Time  j 
but  that  Difference  is  imperceptible 
to  the  Finger,  For  there  are  360a 
Pulfes  in  a  Man  of  moderate  Health' 
within  the  Compafs  of  an  Hour, 
fince  every  Pulfe  anfwers  to  the 
Second  of  a  Minute,  and  fome 
Part  of  thatSecond  rauft  be  allotted 
for  the  Space  of  Time  the  Sides  of 
7'  '  ^  .  an 


I 
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an  Artery  take  before  they  come 
to  their  utmoft  Dilatation ,  and 
another  Tart  for  that  Space  in 
which  they  fall  back  to  their  na¬ 
tural  Capacities  5  all  which  mufl:  be 
within  the  Second  of  a  Minute,  or 
the  3600th  Part  of  an  Hour.  From 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  fuch  a  Part 
of  a  Second  of  Time  as  is  allotted 
for  the  Duration  of  the  utmoft  Di¬ 
latation,  muft  be  fo  fmall,  that  we 
cannot,  by  the  Touch  of  our  Fin¬ 
gers,  diftinguifti  any  to  be  lefter. 
Then  an  unequal  and  intermitting 
Pulfe  are  only  Species  of  a  qttick 
and  a  flow  Pulfe  :  for  if  the  Quick- 
nefs  or  Slownefs  is  always  uniform 
to  itfelf,  it  is  an  equal  Pulfe  j  but, 
if  it  be  not  uniform  to  itfelf,  then 
it  is  unequal  and  intermitting. 

Pulflon,  is  the  driving  or  impel¬ 
ling  any  Thing  forward ;  from 
pello,  to  drive.  See  AttraHlon  and 
EUHricity, 

Pul'vmz.ation^  from  Vdvh,  Pon¬ 
der  j  is  the  reducing  any  Thing  to 
Ponder. 

PunSlum  Lachrymale,  See  C4- 
runciiU  Lachrymales. 

Pun6ium  S aliens  ^  the  Leaping- 
point  :  that  Speck  in  the  Egg, 
which  is  call’d  the  Treddle^  and  is 
obferv’d  firft  to  have  Motion  in  the 
Formation  of  the  Chick,  is  thus 
called. 

Pun^ure,  from  pungo,  to  prick, 
is  any  Wound  made  by. a  pointed 
Inftrument. 

.  Pupilla,  the  Pupil,  See  Eye, 

Purgant'iaj  Purgatives  j '  and 

Purgation,  from  pur  go,  to  cleanfe, 
or  purge.  See  Cathar5i'ioks, 

Purification,  the  fame  as  Depu¬ 
ration  ;  the  making  any  Thing  fine, 
or  clearing  it  from  Drofs,  or  Fae¬ 
ces.  '  '  — 

,  Purpurea  Pehris,  Purple  Fever  j 
is  a  Fever  with  an  inflamed  Skin, 
particularly  in  the  Face  5  and  is 
snoft  common  amongft  Children. 


Purulent  j  what  is  turned  ihfo 
Matter,  as  in  the  Suppuration  of  a 
Tumor;  as. 

Pus,  fignifies  Snot,  or  any  Thincj- 
fuppurated  into  Matter. 

PufluU,  Puftules :  the  Eruptions 
in  the  Small-pox,  or  any  Thing  of 
that  Kind,  are  thus  called. 

PutrejaHion ,  from  Putris,  or 
Putredo,  Rotten  nefs,  and  facio,  tci 
make;  is  any  Kind  of  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  or  inteftine  Motion  of  Bodies, 
as  tends  to  the  Deftrudion  of  that 
Form  of  their  Exiftence,  which,  is 
faid  to  be  their  natural  State. 

Putrid  Fever,  is  that  Kind  of 
Fever,  where  the  Humors,  or  Part 
of  them  have  fo  little  circulatory 
Motion,  that  they  fall  into  an 
inteftine  one,  and  putrefy;  as  is 
commonly  the  Cafe  after  great 
Evacuations ,  great  or  excdTve 
Heat,  where  there  is  fuch  a  Scarcity 
of  Spirits,  ‘that  the  Solids  do  not 
fufliciently  vibrate  ^  and  in  thefe 
Cafes  the  Pulfe  is*  low,  and  the 
Flefh  cooler  than  naturally  at  firft; 

Pylorus,  from  Janua,  a 

Gate,  and  cuftodio,  to  keep, 

is  that  narrow  Part  of  the  Stomach 
that  opens  into  the  Inteftines.  See 
Stomach. 

Pyramidales  MufcuU,  are  a  Pair 
of  Mufcles  belonging  to  the  Abdo¬ 
men;  fo  called,  from  their  Re- 
femblance  to  a  Pyramid  in  Figure  ; 
they  rife  with  a  flefhy  Beginning 
from  the  outer  and  upper  Part  of 
the  Os  Pubis,  and  growing  narrower 
and  narrower,  are  inferted  in  the 
Lima  Alba,  fometimes  near  the 
Navel.  Sometimes  one,  and 
fometimes  both  thefe  Mufcles  are 
wanting.  i 

Pyramidalia  Corpora.  St^Corpora 
Pyramidalia.  Some  other  Parts  of 
the  Body  likewife  frequently  have 
this  Name  given  them,  on  Account 
of  their  Figure. 

i  ■  .  Pyr9^ 
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Pyenoides  procejfus.  Is  a  Procefs 
of  the  fecond  Vertebra,  thus  call’d, 
from  its  Shape,  as  alfo,  for  the 
fame  Reafon  Denttformh,  Tooth¬ 
like  Procefs, 

P'^roenus,  fl'om  Fire, 

and  oiifQ-,  V'mum,  W  ine,  is  B^edUffd 
Spirit  of  Wine thus  call’d,  becaufe 
it  is  made  by  Fire,  or  rather 
render’d  of  a  fiery  Nature,  fo  as  to 
be  totally  inflammable. 

Pyretica^  Pyreticks,  from  cruf. 
Ignis,  Fire,  or  Heat,  are  fuch  Me¬ 
dicines,  asaregoodagainfl;  Fevers; 
and 

^  Pyretologia,  from  the  fame  De¬ 
rivation  as  the  foregoing,  and 
narro,  to  defcribe,  is  a 
DiTcourfe  upon,  or  Defcription  of 
Fev’ers. 

Pyriformis  Mufculus,  is  a  Mufcle 
of  the  Thigh,  which  receives  its 
Name  from  its  Figure  j  it  is  alfo 
called  lliacus  Externus,  from  its 
Situation  ;  Its  Beginning  is  round 
and  flefhy  from  the  inferior  and 
internal  Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum, 


where  it  refpefts  the  pelvis  of  the 
Abdomen,  and  defcending  obliquely 
in  the  great  Sinus  of  the  Os  ilium, 
above  the  acute  Procefs  of  the 
Ifchium,  and  joining  with  the  Glu- 
t&us  Medius,  it’s  inferted,  by  a 
round  Tendon,  to  the  fuperior 
Part  of  the  Root  of  the  great  pro- 
chanter.  This  moves  the  Oi  lemons 
fomewhat  upwards,  and  turns  it 
outward. 

Pyrotechny,  from  Ignis,  Fire, 
and  Ars,  Art;  is  the  Art  of 

Chymiftry,  becaufe  Fire  is  the  cnief 
Inftrument  the  Chyroilts  make  ufe 
of.  Some  alfo  have  us’d  it  to 
fignify  the  Art  of  Fire-works, 

Pyroticks,  are  Medicines  that  are 
actually  or  potentially  hot,  fuch  as 
will  burn  the  Flefh,  and  raife  an, 
Efchar,  from-TTu’f,  Ignis,  Fire. 

Pyxis,  is  properly  a  Box;  and, 
from  its  Refemblance  thereunto, 
the  Cavity  of  the  Hip-bone,  or 
Acetabulum ,  is  alfo  fometimes 
call’d  0,y  pyxidis. 


§l^pL  <^antum  placet,  as  much 
as  you  pleafe  of  any  thing. 

V,  <Siuantum  vis^  as  much  as 
you  will. 

S.  Quantum  fufficity  as  much 
as  fufficeth. 

^adratus ,  four-fquare  ;  this 
Name  is  given  to  many  Mufdes, 
on  Account  of  their  Shape;  as, 
(^uadratus  IdaxillsL  inferiorts,  is  a 
broad  membranous  Mufcle,  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  Skin  ;  it 
arifeth  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Sternum,  from  the  ClavicuU,  and 
from  the  Acromium  ;  It  covereth 
all  the  Neck,  and  adheres  firmly 
to  the  lower  Edge  of  the  lower 


Jaw,  and  being  produced,  it  covers 
alfo  the  lower  Part  of  the  Cheeks. 
When  it  adeth,  it  pulls  the  Jaw 
downwards. 

%uadratus  Labii  inferioris,  is  the 
fame  as  Deprejfor  Labii  inferioris  ; 
which  fee. 

6)uadratus  Lumborum  ,  arifeth 
from  the  poflerior  Part  of  the  Spine 
of  the  Ilium,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  Infide  of  all  the  tranfverfe 
ProcefTes  of  the  Vertehr&  of  the 
Loins.  This  Mufcle  moveth  the 
Body  upon  the  Loins  to  one  Side, 
and  both  together  help  the  S^Sius 
Abdominis  in  bending  the  Body 
forward. 
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^adratus  Kadii,  arlfes  by  a 
broad  and  flefby  Beginning,  from 
the  lower  and  internal  Part  of  the 
Ulna-,  it  palTeth  over  the  Ligament 
that  joins  the  Radius  to  the  UL?ja^ 
and  is  inferted  as  broad  as  its  Be¬ 
ginning  into  the  external  and  lower 
Part  of  the  Radius. 

GHuadrageminit  are  four  Mufcles 
of  the  Thigh,  the  P'^jiiformis ^  the 
two  Gemintt  and  the  ^[uadratu^ 
which  fee  under  their  refpective 
Names,  It  ieems  as  if  thefe  had 
been  taken  for  one  Mufcle,  and 
jnamM  '^adrageminus. 

Gluadrupedes,  from  quatuor,  four, 
and  pedes ^  Feet,  are  ail  tour-footed 
Beafts, 

^aiityy  fignifies,  in  general,  the 
Properties  or  Atfedions  of  any 
Being,  whereby  it  acquires  fome 
particular  Denomination,  Thofe 


which  are  cognizable  by  the  Senfe^^ 
as  Figure,  Solidity,  See,  are  call’d 
Senjible  S^ualities.  This  Term  has, 
by  many  Writers,  ferv’d  for  a 
Cover  only  of  their  Ignorance, 
when  join’d  with  occult,  or  any 
fuch  unintelligible  Adjundj  but  a 
founder  Way  of  Reafoning  has 
taught,  that  all  Qualities  are  re¬ 
mitted,  or  have  their  Power  or 
Efficacy  abated,  in  a  duplicate  E4- 
tio  of  the  Diftance  from  the  Centre 
of  the  Radiation,  or  Exertion  of 
the  Quality.  Any  Quality  of  the 
Body  IS  laid  to  be  vitiated,  when 
any  fenfibie  DTpofition  thereof  is 
hurt 5  tho’  this  Phrafe  is  principally 
us’d  with  regard  to  Colour  and 
Smell. 

Let  ^  be  a  Centre  from  whence 
any  Quality  exerts  itfelf  round  a- 
bout,  according  to  the  right  Lines 


K 


A  e,  A  /,  ^c.  The  Efficacy  of  the 
Quality,  be  it  Heat,  Cold,  Odour, 
C7r.  will  be  (at  equal  Diftances 
from  A)  as  the  Spijfttude,  or 


Thicknefs  of  the  Rays,  Ah,  A  e\ 
A  f.  But  the  Rays  within  the  inner 
Circle,  or  rather  fpherical  Super¬ 
ficies  b  c  d  H,  when  they  come  to 

be 
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be  extended  to  the  outer  fpherical 
Surface,  e  f  G  K,  will  not  be  fo 
thick  as  before,  and  that  in  Pro¬ 
portion  reciprocally  as  the  Spaces 
they  take  up  j  that  is,  if  the  outer 
Surface  be  double  of  the  inner, 
the  Rays  there  will  be  but  half  as 
thick  :  but  fince  fpherical  Super¬ 
ficies  are  as  the  Squares  of  the 
Radii,  therefore  the  Efficacy  of  the 
equality  in  the  inner  Surface  will 
be  to  that  of  the  outer,  zs  A  e 
Square  to  -4  b  Square.  ^  D. 

^anthy  Pofmve,  See  Pofitive 
^luantity, 

<oiuamity  Kegative.  See  Pojitive 
Ciuannty,  ^  ‘ 

(^antity  of  Mattn,  in  any  Bo¬ 
dy,  is  its  Meafure  arifing  from  the 
|oinc  Confideration  of  its  Magni¬ 
tude  and  Denfity  :  as  if  a  Body  be 
twice  as  denfe,  and  take  up  twice 
as  much  Space  as  another,  it  will 
be  four  times  as  great.  And  this 
Quantity  oi  Matter  is  the  beft  diT- 
^ovet-able  by  the  abfolute  Weif^ht 
of  Bodies.  "" 

Quantity  of  Motion,  in  any  Bo- 
dy,  is  its  Meafure  anfing  from  the 
}o  m  Confideration  of  the  Quantity 
of  Matter,  ^lid  the  Velocity  of 
Motion  of  that  Body  s  for  the 


Motion  of  any  Whole  is  the  Suni 
or  Aggregate  of  the  Motion  in  all 
the  feveral  Parts.  And  though  in 
a  Body  twice  as  great  as  another, 
mov’d  with  an  equal  Velocity,  it 
will  be  double  5  yet,  if  the  Velo¬ 
city  be  double  alfo,  the  Quantity 
of  the  Motion  will  be  quadruple. 
See  Laws  of  Motion,  of  Naturt, 
Gravitation,  Attrablion,  6c  c. 

Quartan,  is  an  intermitting  Fe¬ 
ver,  where  the  Fit  returns  every 
third  Day,  the  two  fick  Days  being 
reckon’d,  and  the  two  intermitting 
ones  making  four. 

^id  fro  quo,  the  fame  as  Succe^ 
daneum,  when  one  Thing  is  made 
Ufe  of  to  fupply  the  Defed  of 
another. 

^inquenervia.  Plantain ;  be¬ 
came  it  has  five  Strings  or  Nerves 
in  each  Leaf. 

^infey,  the  fame  as  Angina^ 
which  fee.  ^ 

§Minta  Ejfentia,  or  §lumtepnce, 
the  fifth  Eflence.  Upon  what  Fancy 
this  Term  had  its  Origin,  feems 
not  eafy  to  tell,  but  it  is  us’d  to 
exprefs  the  utmoft  Virtue  or  Effi¬ 
cacy  of  any  Ingredient  or  Medicine. 

^otidian,  is  an  Intermittent, 
that  returns  every  Day,  ' 


R. 


^  is  put  at  the  Beginning  of 
Preferiptfons  for  Recipe,  Tzke. 

Rach.td  j  tl  e  fem-fpinal  Mufcles 
are  thus  call’d  by  ffinie. 

Rachitis,  the  Rickers,  is  a  Dif- 
temper  in, Children  from  an  une¬ 
qual  Dfflriburion  of  Nouriffimenr, 
whereby  the  joints  grow  knotty, 
and  the  Limbs  uneven  Its  Cure  is 
perform’d  by  Evacuation  and  Erie* 

"  '  •  --t  .  — • 


Radiation,  fignifies  the  cafting 
forth  of  Beams,  Rays  of  Light,  or 
any  fubtile  Particles,  from  a  Centre, 
Radius  fi^nifying  any  Line  from' 
fuch  a  Point. 

Radical  Moifiure,  is  a  Term  that 
fome  have  had  ffrange  N^otions 
about;  but  if  it  be  limited  to  any 
intelligible  Signification,  we  can 
nnderftand  by  it  nothing  elfe  but^ 

■'  the 
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Btlie  Mafs  of  Blood,  which  is  the 
iPromptuary  from  whence  all  other 
i Fluids  in  an  human  Body  are  de¬ 
riv’d. 

,  Radicle,  is  a  Term  amongft  Bo- 
‘taniftsthat  denotes  that  Part  of  the 
‘Seed  of  a  Plant,  which,  upon  its 
Vegetation,  becomes  its  Root, 
This,  in  Corn,  is  that  which  Ihoots 
Torth  in  the  Malting,  and  is  call’d 
Come,  probably  from  Coma,  Hair, 
iwhich  it  fomewhat  refembles. 

Radi&us  Externus,  is  the  fame  as 
'^Extenfor  Carpi',  which  fee. 

RadUus  Internus,  is  the  fecond 
IMulcle  of  the  Wrift,  and  arifes 
from  the  internal  Extuberance  of 
the  Humerus,  and  upper  Part  of  the 
XJlna,  and  ilretching  along  the  Ra¬ 
dius,  is  inferted  into  the  firff  Bone 
rof  the  Metacarpus  that  fuftains  the 
fore* finger,  and  with  the  Cuhit&us 
Internus,  bends  the  Wrift,  They 
have  their  Name  from 
!  Radius,  a  Bone  of  the  Fore- 
Arm,  which  accompanies  the  Ulna 
from  the  Elbow  to  the  Wrift,  In 
i]  its  upper  End  it  hath  a  fmall  Cavi- 
^‘ty;  which  receives  the  outer  Protu- 
J'.  berance  of  the  Humerus,  The  Cir- 
u  cumference  of  this  Cavity  rolls  in 
i  the  fmall  Sinus  in  the  upper  End  of 
rthe  Ulna,  Near  its  lower  End, 
j 'Which  is  bigger  than  its  upper,  it 
a  has  a  little  Sinus^  which  receives  the 
End  of  the  Ulna  ;  and  in  its  Extre¬ 
mity  it  hath  two  Sinns's,  which  re¬ 
ceive  the  Bones  of  the  'Vrift.Altho* 
the  Ulna  and  Radius  accompany 
tone  another,  they  touch  but  at 
their  Extremities;  for  they  bend 
‘from  one  another  in  the  Middle, 
but  are  ty’d  together  by  a  ftrong 
and  broad  membranous  Ligament. 
The  upper  End  of  the  Lina  is  big- 
geft,  becaufe  upon  it  the  Articula¬ 
tion  at  the  Elbow  is  perform’d  5  but 
the  lower  End  of  the  Radius  is  big- 
3  ,geft,  becaule  upon  it  only  the  Hand 


is  articulated.  The  Radius  move^ 
either  backward  or  forwards  upon 
the  ulna,  by  which  Means  the  Palm 
of  the  Hand  is  turn’d  either  upwards 
or  downwards  j  which  two  Motions 
are  call’d  Pronation  and  Supination^ 
Nor  could  any  other  Articulation 
have  given  thefe  two  Motions  to  the 
Hand}  for,  tho’ an  Arthrodia  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  Motion  to  every  Side,  yet 
we  cannot,  by  that,  turn  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  our  Arm  backward  :  and 
how  ufelefs  the  Hands  had  been 
without  thefe  Motions,  every  one 
may  eafily  perceive.  This  is  alfo 
call’d  FocUe  Minus,  the  lelTer  Focile. 

Radius,  in  Geometry,  is  the  Se¬ 
mi-diameter  of  a  Circle. 

Radix,  i^  ftiahffly  the  Root  of  any 
Plant  or  Vegetable }  and  thence,  in 
a  figurative  Senfe,  Radical  is  fre¬ 
quently  us’d  to  fignify  the  principal, 
or  generative  Point  of  any  Body  or 
Quantity,  as  Radical  Moifiure  :  and 
a  Number,  which,  multiply’d  into 
itfelf,  makes  a  Square,  is  call’d  the 
Root,  or  Radix, 

Radula,  a  wooden  Spatule,  or  a 
Scraper. 

Ramenta,  are  little  Slips  or  Shreds 
of  any  Thing.  And, 

Ramification,  is  a  Colledion  of 
fmall  Branches  Ihooting  out  from 
any  great  one.  Thus,  in  Anatomy, 
the  Branchings  of  an  Artery, Vein,  or 
Nerve,  are  call’d  its  Ramifications ^ 
from  Ramus,  a  Bough  or  Branch. 

Rancid,  is  faid  of  Things,  which 
contrail  a  Rrong  offenfive  Smell  by 
keeping,  as  all  fat  Subftances. 

RanuU,  and 

Ranulares,  are  thofe  Veins  which 
lie  confpicuous  under  the  Tongue  ; 
and  this  islikewife  us’d,  by  our  Sur¬ 
geons,  for  little  Swellings  upon  the 
Glands  about  the  fame  Parts, 

Rare  :  A  Body  is  faid  to  be  thus, 
that  takes  up  more  Space,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Quantity  of  Matter  it 
,  con.'’ 
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contains,  than  another  does.  And, 
KarefaHiorit  is  that  Extenfion  of 
the  Parts  of  any  Body,  that  makes 
it  take  up  more  Room  than  it  did 
before.  See  Difi'illation, 

Rafure,  the  fame  as  Ahrafion^ 
or  any  Thing  done  by  fcraping  or 
fhaving,  as  the  Rafur^  C  C,  and 
Eiforisj  axQ  made. 

-  RatWy  Reafon,  is  when  two  Bo¬ 
dies  are  compar’d  with  one  another 
with  refped  to  their  Bulk.  Some 
confine  it  to  Numbers  only,  and 
call  it  Proportion,  exprefling,  by  it, 
the  Comparifon  of  one  fingle 
Quantity  to  another, 

Ray,  is,  mo^  ftridly,  a  right  Line, 
drawn,  or  flowing  from  any  Point, 
3nd  is  a  Term  moft  us’d  in  Optitks, 
Rea£lion,  from  reago,  to  a£i:  back 
upon;  is  a  Term  much  us’d  in 
Phyficks.  See  Nature,  Laws  of. 

Receptaculum  Chyli,  the  Receiver 
of  the  Chyle.  See  LaSteal  Veins. 

Receptani  Medici  ^  fo  Langius  calls 
thofe  who  fet  up  for  Phyficians 
upon  the  Stock  only  of  a  great 
many  Receipts,  without  being  able 
to  reafon  about  their  Properties  or 
Efficacies. 

Receptaculum  Chymicum,  and 
Recipient,  is  the  Veffel,  which,  in 
Diftillation,  is  made  the  Receiver. 

PKeciprocation,  is  when  two  Di- 
feafes  or  Symptoms  alternately  fuc- 
ceed  one  another. 

Recrement,  fometimes  fignifles 
any  fuperfluous  Matter  mix’d  with 
other  that  is  ufeful;  and  fometimes 
fuch  fecreted  Juices  in  the  Body 
as  are  afterwards  of  Ufe  to  the 
Oeconomy. 

Recrudefcent ,  when  any  Diftem- 
per  returns  that  was  gone  ofF5  as 
the  Paroxyfms  of  Intermittents. 

ReNif  cation^  is  drawing  any  Thint^ 
over  again  by  Diftillation,  to  make 
it  yet  higher,  or  finer. 

Retli  MufcuVh  ScQ  Eye. 
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Rem  imal,  nght-lin’d;  that  is, 
having  ftraight  Lines. 

Re^us,  is  a  Muicle  of  the  lower 
Behy,  which  arifes  from  the  Ster¬ 
num,  the  Extremity  of  the  laft  two 
Ribs,  and  goes  ftraight  down  to  the 
Fore-part  of  the  Abdomen  to  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  0^  Pubis,  it  hath  three 
or  fom.  Innervations,  or  rather  ten¬ 
dinous  Coarffations  of  its  fieftiy 
Fibres,  which  divide  the  Belly  of  it, 
as  it  were,  into  fb  many  diftinfb 
Mufcles.  ^  It  hath  Veins  and  Arte¬ 
ries,  which  creep  on  its  Infide, 
from  the  Mammillary  and  Epi- 
gaftrick  Veffels,  which  communi¬ 
cate,  that  the  Blood  may  return  by 
the  Mammillary  Veins,  when  the 
Paf^ge  isftopp’d  by  theEpigaftrick, 
which  are  compreffed  in  Women 
with  Child. 

Regius,  is  alfo  a  Mufcle  of  the 
Leg,  that  arifeth  from  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  ilium,  and 
defending  between  the  two  Vajli, 
is  inferred  with  them.  Likewife, 
ReSius,  is  a  Mufcle  that  lifts  up 
the  Eye-lid,  It  arifeth  from  the 
Bottom  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eve, 
where  the  Optick  Nerves  pierce  the 
Cranium^  and  pafling  above  the  Su- 
perbus,  is  inferred,  by  a  large  Ten¬ 
don,  into  the  Border  of  the  Eye-lid, 
Redlus  Major,  is  the  third  Mufcle 
that  pulleth  the  Head  up  or  back¬ 
wards,  It  arifeth  from  the  Spine  of 
the  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 
and  is  inferred  into  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Occiput.  And, 

ReNus  Minor,  is  the  fourth  Mufcle 
for  this  Office.  It  lies  under  the 
former,  and  cometh  from  the  Back- 
part  of  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  and  is  inferred  below  the 
former.  Thefe  are  alfo,  from  their 
Office,  call’d  Renuentes.  " 

Reblus  Internus  ^Major,  arifeth 
from  the  Fore-part  of  the  five  in¬ 
terior  tranfverfe  Proceftes  of  the 

Ver- 
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Vertehrs,  of  the  Neck,  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  toremoft  Appendix 
of  the  occipital  Bone,  near  its 
great  Hole.  And  the 

titcius  Iniernus  Minor,  lies  on  the 
Pore-part  ol-  the  firft  Vertebra^  like 
the  htclus  Minor  on  the  Back-part, 
and  is  mleited  into  the  anterior 
Appendix  of  the  Os  Occiptis  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  fjrmer,  Tiiefe 
nod  the  Head  foiwards,  being  An- 
tagoniftstothe  Minorts.  Thefe 
are  silo  call’d  Annuentes, 

i\ech  Laterales^  are  another  Pair, 
which  come  from  the  tranfverfe 
P.ocelTes  of  the  fi'(t  Vertebr&^  and 
are  inferred  near  the  TroceJJ'usMam- 
tnnlarls.  They  help  to  move  the 
Head  to  one  Side, 

Reclum  Intefiinum.  See  Intef^ 
tines, 

Recurfm,  is  ufed  by  'Bellini  for 
the  Repetition  of  Faroxyfms  in  an 
Intermittent.  And 

Recurrent  Nerve,  is  a  Branch  of 
the  Par  Fagum,  bellowed  upon  the 
Organs  of  Speech,  whence  alfo 
called  Focal  JSierve  i  and  thus  be- 
caufe  it  defeends  and  afeends  a^rain 
to  fupply  the  Mulcles  of  the  Larynx. 
See  Nerve 

Redintegration  5  Chymifts  thus  call 
the  relloring  any  mixed  Body  or 
Matter,  whofe  Form  has  been  de- 
flroyed,  to  its  former  Nature  and 
Conftitution. 

RefeNion,  is  the  receiving  Food 
or  Nourifhment. 

RefleNion^  in  general,  is  the  Re- 
grefs  or  Return  that  happens  to  a 
moving  Body,  becaule  of  its  meet¬ 
ing  another  ;  as  the  Rays  of  Light 
are  varioufly  refleded'by  Bodies 
they  cannot  pafs  through. 

Refluent,  flowing  back,  is  gene¬ 
rally  aferibed  to  the  venal  Blood, 
becaufe  that  flows  back  to  the 
Heart. 

RefraHion,  is  the  incurvation  or 


Change  of  Determination  in  the 
Body  moved,  and  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  Rays  of  Light  by  the  Writers 
in  Opticks.  And 

Refrangible^  is  whatfoever  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  Retradion. 

Refrigeratory,  a  Cooler,  is  that 
Part  of  a  diftilling  VelTel  that  is  pla¬ 
ced  about  the  Head  of  a  Still,  and 
filled  with  Water  to  cool  the  con- 
denfing  Vapours  j  .^t  this  is  now 
generally  done  by  a  Worm,  or  fpf. 
ral  Pipe,  running  thro’  a  Tub  of 
cold  Water. 

Eegeneration,  is  ufed  in  fo  diffe¬ 
rent  a  Manner  by  the  Chymifts, 
that  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  they  mean 
by  it  j  but  it  Teems  to  be  what  they 
underRand  byRevivification,  which 
fee. 

Regimen,  Government,  is  ufed 
for  that  Care  in  Diet  and  Living 
that  is  fuitable  to  every  particiilac 
Courfe  of  Medicine. 

Regifter,  is  a  Contrivance  in  chy- 
mical  Furnaces  to  make  the  Heat 
immediatelymore  intenfe  or  remifs, 
by  jetting  more  or  lefs  Air  come  to 
the  Velfel. 

Regius  Morbus,  the  Kingly  Dif- 
eafe.  The  Jaundice  is  thus  called, 
but  for  what  Reafon  does  not  well 
appear. 

I(epum,  is  by  the  Writers  in 
Phylical  and  Natural Hiftory  appli¬ 
ed  to  certain  ClalTes  of  natural  Bo¬ 
dies  5  as  the  animal,  vegetable, and 
mineral  Kingdoms,  cjxc. 

Regular,  Conflant  and  Uniform, 
in  oppofition  to  Irregular,  or  Ano¬ 
malous,  which  keeps  to  no  certain 
Courfe  or  Standard  j  both  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  to  Difeafes,  efpecially 
acute  ones,  as  the  Meafles,  Small- 
Pox,  and  the  like. 

Regular  Body,  is  a  Solid,  whole 
Surface  is  compofed  of  regular  and 
equal  Figures,  and  whofe  folid  An¬ 
gles  are  all  equal  j  and  of  which 

there 
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*here  are  five  Sorts, i.  A  Py¬ 
ramid  comprehended  under  four 
^ual  and  equilateral  Triangles.  2. 
A  Cube,  whofe  Surface  is  compos’d 
of  fix  equal  Squares.  3. That  which 
is  bounded  by  eight  equal  and  equi¬ 
lateral  Triangles.  4.  That  which  is 
contained  under  twelve  equal  and 
equilateral  Pentagons.  And,  5.  A 
J3ody  confiding  of  twenty  equal  and 
equilateral  Triangles.  And  Mathe¬ 
maticians  demonftrate,  that  there 
can  be  no  more  regular  Bodies  than 
thefe  five. 

Regulm,  is  the  finer  and  mod 
weighty  Part'^of  Metals,  which  fet¬ 
tles  at  the  Bottom,  upon  melting. 

Reiteration  5  the  fame  as  Repeti¬ 
tion.  ' 

Relaxation,  is  a  Dilatation  or 
Slackening  any  Parts  or  Vefiels, 

Remedium,  fignifies  every  Thing 
made  Ufe  of  in  the  Cure  of  Dif- 
eafes, 

Remijfton,  is  when  a  Diftemper 
abates,  but  does  not  go  quite  off 
before  it  returns  again,  as  it  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Fevers  which  do  not  quite 
intermit. 

Renes,  the  Kidnies ;  which  lee. 

Renes  Succenturiate  See  Kid- 
kies. 

Renitency,  ftriving  backwards,  is 
that  Refiftance  vchich  there  is  in  fo- 
lid  Bodies  when  they  prefs  upon, 
or  are  impeli’d  one  againd  ano¬ 
ther;  or  that  Refidance  that  any 
Body  makes  on  the  Account  of  its 
Weight. 

Renuentes,  from  rcnuo,  to  nod 
backwards,  are  the  fame  Alufcles 
as  the  Redlus  Alajor  and  Minor, 
(which  fee  j  )  thus  call’d,  from  their 
Office. 

Repellents.  To  underdand  rightly 
the  Operation  of  fuch  xMedicines, 
it  may  be  necedary  to  obfcrve, 
that  by  repelling  is  meant  thofe 


Means  which,  prevent  fiich  an  Af¬ 
flux  of  a  Fluid  to  any  particular 
Part,  as  would  raife  it  into  a  Tu¬ 
mor  :  but  to  know  how  this  may 
be  efFedfed,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  attend  to  the  feveral  Caufes 
which  can  produce  a  Swelling,  or 
force  out  of  the  VefTels  any  of  their 
fluid  Contents  by  feme  unnatural 
Difcharge. 

All  Tumors  have  neceflarily  one 
of  thefe  in  their  Caufe  ;  either  an 
Increafe  in  the  Velocity  or  Qiian- 
tity  of  the  Fluids,  or  a  Weaknefs  in 
fome  particular  Part ;  and  fome- 
times  both  concur.  An  Increale  in 
the  Velocity  of  the  Fluids  makes; 
them  more  forcibly  pufh  againd 
and  didend  all  their  Parts  in  their 
Circuit  :  If  therefore,  any  Part  be 
unequally  prefled,  or  relaxed  by 
external  Injuries,  that  will  be  more  : 
elevated  than  any  other  j  and  for 
want  of  equal  Refidance  with  the  ; 
red  of  the  Body,  will  at  length  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Fluid  as 
will  raife  it  into  a  Tumor,  efpeci- 
ally  if  any  of  its  Veflels  be  obdrudl- 
ed  j  becaufe  the  Protrufion  of  frefli  i 
Matter  d  Tergo,  will  continue  to  add  i 
thereunto^  until  the  Part  is  upon  1 
the  utmod  Stretch,  and  can  hold  i 
no  more.  In  this  Cafe  all  thofe 
Means  are  faid  to  be  repellent, 
which  check  the  Growth  of  the 
Tumor,  and  aflid  the  refluent  ' 
Blood  in  taking  up  the  obdru£fed  I 
Matter,  and  wafhing  it  again  into  ^ 
the  common  Stream.  This  Inten-  ■ 
tion  is  chiefly  favour’d  by  Evacua¬ 
tion  and  Revulfion ;  for  whatfoe-  * 
ever  leflens  the  Quantity  of  the.-: 
Fluid,  will  diminidi  the  Force  upon  . 
the  tumefy’d  Part.  But  it  concerns  ii 
us  mod  to  know,  how  external  .1^ 
Application  to  the  Part  itfelf  helps  w 
to  this  Aflaii’. 

Herein  II 
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Herein  a  Medicine  comes  to  be  a 
Repellent^  by  confifting  ofTuch  fub- 
■  tile  Parts,  as  may  tranfmit  fome  of 
th^  thro’  the  Pores,  and  help  to 
render  the  obftruded  Matter  more 
fluid  ;  fo  that  it  becomes  the  more 
eafy  to  be  loofened,  and  fall  again 
into  the  circulating  Current,  But 
in  this  Cafe  there  is  a  hazard  of 
fuch  things  likewife  putting  the  ob- 
1  ftruded  Humour  into  a  Ferment, 

I  whereby  it  fooner  turns  into  Pus, 
i  and  then  they  come  under  the  De¬ 
nomination  of  Suppuratives  or  Ripe- 
ners.  What  therefore  in  the  molt 
;  flrift  Senfe  is  to  be  reputed  a  Re- 
peller,  is  that  which  aftringes  and 
;  fl:rengthens  the  Part  fo  as  to  make 
it  refifl;  any  fuch  Lodgment.  Thefe 
are  fuch,  whofe  Qualities  are  mofl: 
j  manifeft  in  their  Coldnefs  and  dry- 
I  ing  Properties.  But  there  are  fo  ve- 
I  ry  few  Inftances  wherein  Bandage 
is  not  better  than  fuch  Application, 
that  very  little  comes  to  be  ufed  for 
li  that  purpofe.  In  Hemorrhages  and 
'I  Ouzings  out  of  Serum,  fb  as  to  de- 
form  the  Skin,  Simples  of  this  na- 
ture  moftly  take  place  ;  which  an¬ 
ti  fwer  their  Ends  in  aflrinsins  the 
[1  Fibres,  whereby  thofe  Apertures 
are  fo  clofed,  as  not  to  admit  thro’ 
t,  them  afterwards  any  fuch  Fluid. 

I  Some  things  alfo  anfwerthis  End 
only  by  ftimulating  the  Fibres  of  the 
3j  tuniify’d  Part,  fo  as  to  give  them 
\\  fudden  and  forcible  Twitches,where- 
i|  by  the  Obftruftion  is  fometimes 
il-i  loofened  and  fliook,  as  it  were, 
away  into  the  refluent  Current, 
Such  a  fort  of  Motion  will  be  oc- 
ai  cafion’d  by  the  fudden  Application 
oj  of  any  thing  extreme  cold,  as  com- 
rt;  mon  Water  ;  but  the  PraRice  is  fel* 
bj  dom  fafe ;  becaufe,  if  the  flrfl:  Ef- 
)'l|  forts,  which  the  Fibres  are  put  upon 
c|j  by  thofe  means,  do  not  fucceed  in 
cl  breaking  away  the  inclofed  Matter, 

1 J  they  will  be  ftrained,  and  not  able 

j 

1 

I 


afterwards  to  repeat  their  natural 
Vibrations  s-  the  Confequence  of 
which  is  weakening  the  Part,  which 
Will  render  the  Tumour  more  obflL 
nate.  There  are  many  other  Means 
and  accidental  Circumftances,  which 
contribute  to  favour  or  retard  this 
Intent  j  but  thefe  Hints  may  be  fuf* 

•  T  ®  . 

hcient. 

Repercutlents^  the  fame  as  ths 
former. 

Reptiles,  repo^  to  creep,  are 
all  thofe  creeping  Animals  which 
reft  upon  one  Part  of  their  Body^ 
while  they  advance  the  other  for* 
ward. 

Refidencei  is  the  Tmcs  or  Settling 
of  any  Liquor. 

ReJins,  or  Rejinous  Particles^  are 
the  fat  fulphureous  Parts  of  fome 
Vegetable,  v/hich  is  natural,  or  pro* 
cured  by  Art ;  and  will  incorporate 
with  Oil,  or  reRify’d  Spirit,  but  nos 
with  an  aqueoUs  Menfiruumt 

Rejiflance,  is  often  the  fame  as 
Renitency,  or  Vis  Inertu.  See  alfo 
Medium. 

Refolvents^  are  fuch  Medicines  as 
loofen  and  open.  And^ 

Kefolution^  is  the  opening  of 
loofening  any  Body.  And  there  is 
laid  to  be  made  a  Refolution  of 
crude  Matter  in  the  Body,  when 
that  Matter  is  by  what  means  foever 
fo  changed  as  to  become  harmlels 
or  falutary  ;  being  of  it  felf  a  com- 
pleat  Cure  performed  without  any 
apparent  Evacuation. 

Refpiration.  The  true  under- 
Handing  of  this  is  abfolutely  neceA 
fary  to  a  right  Notion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  OEconomy  5  it  may  therefore 
be  obferved,  that  by  blowing  into 
a  Bladder  a  conflderable  Weight 
may  be  raifed  by  the  Force  ol  our 
Breath  !  For  with  a  Bladder  that  is 
oblong,  nearlv  of  a  cylindrical  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  tied  at  both  ends,  if  a 
Pipe  be  fixed  at  one  end,  and  a 
D  d  Weight 
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Weight  at  the  other,  and  the  Pipe 
fafteiied  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
Ground,  as  juft  allows  the  Weight 
to  reft  upon  the  Ground,  the  Blad¬ 
der  by  an  eafy  Infpiration  will  raife 
7  ft  Weight,  and  by  the  greateft 
Infpiration  of  a  pretty  ftrong  Man 
vvill  raife  28  ih  Weight.  Now  the 
Force  by  which  the  Air  enters  this 
Pipe,  is  that  Force  by  which  it  is 
driven  out  of  the  Lungs :  If  there¬ 
fore  the  Force  by  which  the  Air 
enters  the  Pipe  can  be  determined, 
we  fhall  have  the  Force  by  which 
the  Air  is  drove  into  the  Afiera 
Arterla. 

But  the  Prefture  of  Air  upon  the 
Bladder  is  equal  to  twice  the  Weight 
it  can  raife,  becaufe  the  upper  part 
of  the  Bladder  being  fixed,  it  re- 
fifts  the  Force  of  the  Air,  juft  as 
much  as  the  Weight  at  the  other  end. 
And  again,  fince  the  Air  prelfes  e- 
very  way  equally,  the  whole  Prelfure 
will  be  to  that  part  of  it  which 
preftes  on  the  Orifice  of  the  Pipe, 
as  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Blad¬ 
der  is  to  the  Orifice  of  the  Pipe  i 
that  is,  as  the  Surface  of  a  Cylin¬ 
der,  whofe  Diameter,  for  inftance, 
is  4  Inches,  and  Axis  7,  is  to  the 
Orifice  of  the  Pipe.  If  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Pipe  be  0.28,  and 
therefore  its  Orifice  0.616  j  the 
Surface  of  the  Cylinder  will  be  88  : 
Therefore  at  88  :  0.616  ;  :  14, 
double  the  lea  ft  Weight  raifed,  to 
0.098,  which  is  almoft  two  Ounces, 
and  in  railing  of  the  greateft  Weight 
it  is  near  feven  Ounces.  Thefe 
therefore  are  the  Forces  by  which 
the  Air  is  drove  thro’  the  Afpera  Ar- 
term  in  an  eafy  and  a  ftrong  Ex- 
jfpiration.  Now^  if  we  coiif  der  the 
Lungs  as  a  Bladder,  and  the  Larynx 
as  a  Pipe,  the  Preffure  upon  the 
Orifice  of  the  Afpera  Arteria,  when 
the  Air  is  drove  out,  is  to  die  Pref¬ 
fure  upon  the  Lungs  as  the  whole 


Surface  of  the  Lungs  is  to  the  O- 
rifice  of  the  Afpera  Arteria.  Let 
us  fuppofe  the  Diameter  of  the  La¬ 
rynx  to  be  5?  (which  is  more  than 
it  can  be)  then  the  Orifice  of  the 
Larynx  is  0.19.  Let  us  fuppofe 
the  two  Lobes  of  the  Lungs  to  be 
two  Bladders  or  Spheres,  whofe 
Diameters  are  each  6  Inches,  their 
Surfaces  are  each  113  Inches,  and 
the  Prefture  upon  the  Larynx  will 
be  to  the  Preffure  upon  the  whole 
external  Surface  as  0.19  to  226, 
which  is  as  i  to  1189  5  and  there¬ 
fore  if  the  Preffure  upon  the  La- 
rynx  in  an  ordinary  breathing  is  2 
Ounces,  the  PreiTure  upon  the  whole 
external  Surface  of  the  Lungs  is 
148  Pound  5  and  the  utmoft  Force, 
when  the  Preffure  upon  the  Larynx 
is  7  Ounces,  will  be  equal  to  520 
Pound  Weight.  But  the  Lungs  are 
not  like  an  empty  Bladder,  where 
the  Air  preffes  only  upon  the  Sur¬ 
face  5  for  they  are  full  of  Veficles, 
upon  the  Surface  of  each  of  which 
the  Air  preffes  as  it  would  upon  the 
Surface  of  an  empty  Bladder  :  and 
therefore  to  know  the  whole  Pref¬ 
fure  of  the  Air,  we  muft  deter¬ 
mine  the  internal  Surfaces  of  the 
Lungs.  To  do  this,  let  us  fuppofe 
that  A  part  of  the  Lungs  is  taken  up 
with  the  Branches  of  the  Trachea 
Arteria,  that  another  third  part  the 
Blood- Veffels  fill,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  is  Veficles,  where  we  fuppofe 
the  chief  Preffure  upon  the  Blood- 
Veffels  to  be  made :  Now  both 
Lobes  of  the  Lungs  contain  221? 
folld  Inches,  of  which  L,  or  7^5 
Inches,  are  full  of  Veficles.  Let 
the  Diameter  of  each  Veficle  be 
L-  part  of  an  Inch,  the  Surface  of 
a  Veficle  will  be  .001  2 '>6,  and  the 
Solidity  0000043.  by  which  Sum  if 
we  divide  75,  (the  Space  filled  by 
the  Veficles)  the  Qtiotient  gives  us 
274418^0,  for  the  number  of  Ve¬ 
ficles 
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fides  in  both  Lobes  of  the  Lun<2;s. 
This  number  multiplied  by  .00 1 25 
the  Surface  of  a  Vehcle,  gives  the 
Sum  of  the  Surfaces  of  all  the  Ve- 
ficle,  to  wit,  21906.975  Inches. 
And  therefore  the  Preffure  upon  the 
Larynx  will  be  to  the  Preffure  upon 
the  whole  Surface  of  the  Lun^s, 
as  0.19  to  21906.976  5  and  confe- 
quently  when  in  an  ordinary  Ex- 
fpiration,  the  Preffure  upon  the  La¬ 
rynx  is  2  Ounces,  the  Prefltire  up¬ 
on  the  whole  internal  Surfaces  of  the 
Lungs  will  be  1441 2  Pound  Weight; 
and  the  utmoft  Force  of  the  Air  in 
breathing,  when  the  Preffure  upon 
the  Larynx  is  7  Ounces,  will  be 
50443  Pound  Weight.  Tho  thefe 
feem  to  be  prodigious  Weights,  yet 
it  niuft  ftill  be  underftood,  that  the 
Preffure  upon  each  part  of  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Lungs  equal  to  the  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Larynx,  is  not  greater 
than  it  is  at  the  Larynx,  and  that 
thefe  vaft  Weisihts  arife  from  the 
vaft  Extent  of  the  Surfices  of  the 
Veficles,  upon  wdiich  it  v/as  necef- 
fary  that  the  Blood  fhould  be  fpread 
in  the  fmallefi:  capillary  Veffels;  that 
each  Globule  of  Blood  might,  as  it 
Were,  immediately  receive  the  whole 
Force  and  Energy  of  the  Air,  and 
by  that  be  broke  into  fmaller  Parts 
fit  for  Secretion  and  Circulation. 
And  from  thence  we  may  learn  the 
mechanical  Reafon  of  the  Structure 
of  the  Lun^s :  For  feein2  the  whole 
Blood  of  the  Body  was  to  pafs  thro’ 
them,  in  order  to  receive  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Air,  and  that  could  not 
be  communicated  but  in  fmall  ca¬ 
pillary  Veffels,  it  was  neceffary  that 
the  Surfaces  upon  which  they  were 
to  be  fpread,  fhould  be  proportion’d 
to  their  number,  which  is  admirably 
well  provided  for  by  the  wonderful 
Fabrick  of  the  Lungs. 

If  the  Gravity  of  the  Air  was  al¬ 
ways  the  fame,  and  if  the  Diame¬ 


ter  of  the  Trachea  Arteria,  ?.nd  the 
time  of  every  Exfpiration  were  equal 
in  all,  this  W eight  upon  the  Lungs 
would  be  always  the  fame.  But 
fince  we  find  by  the  Barometer, 
that  there  is  3  Inches  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  greateft  and  the  lead:  Gra* 
vity  of  the  Air,  which  is  a  tenth  part 
of  its  greateft  Gravity  3  there  muft 
be  likewife  the  Diifcrence  of  a  tenth 
Part  of  its  Preffure  uoon  the  Lun2s 
at  one  time  and  another  ;  for  the 
Momenta  of  all  Bodies,  moved  with 
the  fame  Velocity,  are  as  their  Gra¬ 
vities.  This  is  a  Difference,  which 
fuch  as  are  Afthmatick  muft  be  very 
fenfible  of,  cfpecially  if  we  confider 
that  they  likewdfe  breathe  thicker, 
that  is,  every  Exfpiration  is  perfor¬ 
med  in  lefs  time  3  if  in  half  the 
time,  and  the  fame  Qiianrity  of  Air 
drawn  in,  then  the  Weight  of  the 
Air  upon  the  Lungs  nauft  be  ‘^7648 
Pound,  of  which  a  tenth  part  is 
^764  Pound  :  and.  conrequcntly 
afthmatick  People  upon  the  greateft 
Pdfe  or  fall  of  tne  Barometer  feel 
a  difference  of  the  Ai'-,  equal  to  a- 
bove  one  third  of  its  Prsftiire  in  or¬ 
dinary  breathing.  Again,  if  the 
Trachea  Arteria  is  fmall,  and  its 
Aperture  n-irrow,  the  PreiTure  of  the 
Air  encreales  inthe  fame  proportion 
as  if  the  times  of  Exfpiration  were 
ftiorter,  and  therefore  a  ftiriil  ’foice 
is  always  reckon’d  among  the  prog- 
noftick  Signs  of  a  Confumption, 
becaufethat  proceeds  from  the  Nar- 
rownefs  of  the  Larynx,  or  Trachea 
Arteria-,  and  confequeiitly  encreafes 
the  Preffure  of  the  Air  upon  the 
Lungs,  which  upon  every  Expira¬ 
tion  beats  the  Vefiels  fo  thin,  that 
at  laft  they  break,  and  a  Spitting 
of  Blood  brings  on  a  Confumption 
apace. 

Refurreciwn,  and 

Refufeitation,  the  fame  as  Revi¬ 
vification  3  which  fee. 

Dd  2 
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Ke^ention,  and  Retentive  Facult’^* 
is  that  State  of  Contraftion  in  the 
foil’d  Parts,  as  makes  them  hold  fall 
their  proper  Contents. 

Kete  Mtrah'ile,  the  wonderful 
Net.  See  Brain. 

B.eticuiaris  Blexiis,  the  fame  as 
Choroides'  .  which  fee  ;  becaufe 
the  Fibres  are  interwoven  like  a 
Net. 

Reticulum y  the  fame  as  Omentum, 
thus  called  from  its  net-like  Struc¬ 
ture. 

Retiformis  Plexus,  the  fame  as 
Reticularis  Plexus. 

Retiformis  Tunica,  the  fame  as 
Amfhibleflroiies,  which  fee. 

Retina.  See  E’^e. 

Retinaculum,  is  the  name  of  a 
chirurgical  Inftrument,  defcribed  by 
Scultetus,  Arm.  Chir.  Par.  i.  Tab, 
17.  Fig.  z.  and  its  Ufe  given  alfb 
by  him.  Tab.  39.  Fig.  2,  3,  4- 
affift  ill  Caftration,  or  cutting  an 
Hernia, 

Retort,  a  chymkal  VelTel  of  Glals 
ufed  for  diftilling  in  a  Sand-heat. 

KetraHores,  the  fame  as  Elevato- 
res  Labii  fuperioris  j  which  fee. 

Revelation:  What  the  common 
Acceptation  of  it  is,  every  one 
knows  But  Relmont,  and  fome 
of  the  Enthufiaf  ick  Chymifts,  often 
laid  Pretenfons  to  to  the  fame  Aflif- 
tances  in  difcovering  their  Secrets  j 
but  were  never  credited  by  any  but 
the  mold:  ignorant. 

Reverberatory,  is  fuch  a  chymi- 
cal  Furnace  where  the  Flame  and 
Heat  is  throwm  back  by  the  Brick¬ 
work  upon  the  VelTel,  fo  as  to  make 
the  Heat  more  intenfe  5  as  in  the 
Hillillaiion  of  acid  Spirits,  SiT'c. 

Revulfion,  from  Revello,  to  pull 
back  ;  is  the  calling  back  any  Hu¬ 
mour  by  Evacuation.  See  Phlebo¬ 
tomy  :  And 

Revulforia,  are  Means  which  pro¬ 
cure  Revulfion. 

Revivif  cation,  fetching  again  to 
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Life.  Chymifts  ufe  this  Term  to 
exprefs  the  procuring  again  fome 
Metals  in  their  natural  State  from  the 
Mixtures  they  may  have  been  blen¬ 
ded  into  by  fome  Preparations,  as 
Quicklilver  is  revived  from  Cinna¬ 
bar,  ZtfC. 

Rhachis.  See  Rjichis.  This  is 
fometimes,  ufed  for  the  Spine. 

Rhagades,  are  Filfures  appear¬ 
ing  fometimes  on  the  Hands,  Feet, 
Lips,  CT'r-.  but  the  word  is  ufed  pe¬ 
culiarly  to  fignify  Filfures,  thothefe 
for  difl:in£Tion  fake  are  fometimes 
called  Rhagades  ani,  about  the 
Verge  of  the  Anus,  proceeding  from 
an  acrimonious  Humour  fretting  the 
Part. 

Rheum,  from  pe<y,  fiuo,  to  flow, 
is  a  thin  watry  Matter  ouzing  thro’ 
the  Glands,  chiefly  about  the  Mouth, 

Rheumatifm,  from  the  fame  Ety¬ 
mology,  is  a  Diftemper  affefling 
chiefly  the  Membrana  communis 
Mufculorum,  which  it  makes  rigid 
and  unfit  for  motion,  without  great 
pain.  And  this  feems  to  be  brought 
about  much  by  the  fame  Caufes,  as 
the  mucilaginous  Glands  in  the 
Joints  are  render’d  ftiff  and  gritty  in 
the  Gout.  The  Cure  depends  on 
Evacuation,  and  a  plentiful  ufe  of 
Volatiles  and  Diluters. 

Rhodon,  from  pofov,  Rofa,  a  Rofe, 
Some  Compofitions  wherein  this  is 
the  chief  Ingredient,  have  their" 
names  from  hence  j  as  Diarrhodon,^, 
zsrc.  Hence  alfo, 

Rhodafaccharum,^i‘om  the  former,,, 
and  Saccharum,  Sugar,  is  Sugar  ofii 
Rofes. 

•Rhomboides,  is  a  Mufcle  thus  cal-' 
led  from  its  Figure,  which  lies  un-- 
der  the  and  arifeth  fromn 

the  two  inferior  Spines  of  the  Neck,, 
and  four  fiiperior  of  the  Back  ;  andii 
is  inferted  flefhy  into  the  whole  Ba-- 
fls  of  the  Scapula.^  W’hich  it  draws  iJ 
backwards.  ; 

Rhombus y 
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Khombus^is  a  quadrilateral  Figure, 
having  two  acute  and  two  obtufe 
Angles. 

Khithmy  from  pu9^t(^«y,  nu-^ 
tneros  aptos  refero,  to  bring  to  a 
Calculation,  or  to  compute  :  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  a  certain  number  of  Pul- 
fes  in  any  given  time. 

Ribs.  See  Coj24. 

!  Rigationy  the  fame  as  Irrigation, 

I  the  fprinkling  or  moiftning  any 
’  thing  or  part. 

Rizht  Lins,  is  the  neareft  Diftance 
between  any  two  Points. 

Rigidity,  is  faid  of  the  Solids  of 
>  the  Body,  when  being  ftiff  or  unplia- 
blethey  cannot  readily  perform  their 
refpedfive  Offices.  This  is  to  be 
remedied  by  Fomentations,  Bathing, 
c^c.  But  a  Fibre  is  then  faid  to  be 
rigid,  when  its  Parts  are  fo  ftrongly 
cohered  together,  as  not  to  yield 
to  that  a£fion  of  the  Fluids,  which 
ought  to  overcome  their  Refiftance, 
in  order  to  the  prefervation  of 
Health. 

I  Rigor,  is  a  convulfive  Shuddering 
from  Cold,  or  an  Ague-fit. 

Rima,  is  any  Fiffure  or  Chink  j 
hence  it  is  apply’d  to  feveral  parts  of 
the  Body  that  have  any  refemblance 
thereunto  in  fhape  ;  as  the  Rima 
Piid^ndi,  or  FiJJura  Magna,,  is  the 
i  Vulva  ;  and  Rima  Laryngis,  is  the 
;  Aperture  of  the  Larynx, 

Rimula,  a  little  Chink  or  Fiffure  j 
is  only  a  Diminutive  of  the  forego¬ 
ing,  and  apply’d  to  leffer  Parts  of 
the  fame  Make ;  as  that  fmali  Aper¬ 
ture  between  the  Cartilagims  Aryte- 
noides,  commonly  called  the  Glot- 
I  tis- 

Ripeners,  or  Drawers  5  are  fuch 
Medicines  externally  apply’d,  as  do 
I  by  their  Adivity  and  Warmth  pene¬ 
trate  the  Pores,  and  mix  w'ith  and 
rarify  any  obftrufted  Matter,  fo  that 
it  may  be  render’d  fit  for  difeharge 
upon  laying  open  the  Part  by  Cau- 
ftick  or  Incifioq. 

•  1 
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Riwand,  and  Rdwandtzdni,  are 
Arabick  Words  for  Rhubarb,  and 
which  Kolfinkius,^  and  fome  Latin 
Writers,  ftill  retain. 

Rob,  is  an  antientTerm  for  in- 
fpiflated  Juices,  but  is  now  laid  a- 
fide. 

Roborantia,  from  Strength, 

are  fuch  Medicines  as  ftrengthen  the 
Parts,  and  give  new  Vigour  to  the 
Conftitution.  See  Strengthners. 

Roche,  is  applied  to  the  Rock 
Alum  5  the  Terra  in  French  fignify- 
ing  Rock. 

Koriferous  Du^s,  Dew-dropping 
Pipes  :  the  Thoracick  Duft  is  thus 
by  fome  called,  from  its  flow  man¬ 
ner  of  conveying,  and  as  it  were 
inflilling  the  Chyle  into  the  com¬ 
mon  Stream  of  the  Blood:  The 
Lymphaticks  alfo  and  any  other 
Veffels  conveying  flowly  fmall 
Quantities  of  Fluid,  are  thus  called 
by  Biljlus,  BarthoUne,  and  fome 
others. 

Rofacea,  or  Rofata,  is  a  Name  gi¬ 
ven  to  many  Compounds,  where 
Rofes  are  the  principal  Ingredients  ; 
And, 


Rofalia,  is  a  Diftemper  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  Martian  in  his  Notes  upon. 
Hippocrates,  very  common  to  Chil¬ 
dren,  not  much  unlike  the  Meafles  ; 
and  wherein  broke  out  fmall  red 
Pimples  of  the  bignefs  of  Millet- 
Seed  :  probably  the  fame  as  our  Fe-^ 
bris  Midiaris,  unlefs  in  die  Colour 
at  the  Eruption, 

RofeoU,  is  by  fome  Authors  ufed 
much  for  the  fame  thing  j  and 
M.  A,  Severinus  hath  particularly 
wrote  a  large  Treatife  de  KofeoUs 
Saltantihus  j  and  affigiied  therein 
Reafons  for  his  giving  thereunto 
Epithet  of  Saltantes. 

Rojiriformis  Procejfus,  from  Ro^ 
flrum,  a  Beak,  and  Forma,  Shapes 
is  the  fame  as  Coracoides  5  which 
fee, 

I)  d  2  iiofirtim^ 
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'R.ojlrum^  is  ufecl  to  ex pr efs  the 
Pipe  which  conveys  the  dsftilling  Li~ 
quor  into  its  Receiver,  in  the  com- 
mon  Alembicks :  aifo  for  a  crooked 
Sciffirs  which  the  Surgeons  in  fome 
Cafes  make  ufe  of  for  the  Dilata¬ 
tion  of  Wounds* 

Rotator^  a  Roller.  Trochan¬ 
ter, 

B.otula^  a  little  Wheel  or  Pully, 
the  fame  as  Patella  \  which  fee. 

Rotula,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  Tahella,  or  Lozenge. 

Rotmdusj  is  one  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Radius,  thus  called  from  its 
round  Shape.  It  arifes  defliy  from 
the  internal  Extuberance  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus,  and  goes’' obliquely  to  be  in- 
ferted  into  the  middle  and  external 
Pa  rts  of  the  Radius  ;  wnth  others 
helping  to  turn  the  Palm  upwards, 

Ruff  at  ton,  and 

Ruflus,  is  a  Belching  that  arifes 
from  Wind  and  Indigefionj  and 
rather  to  be  cured  with  proper  Sto- 
machicks  than  Carminatives  and  hot 
Liquors. 

Runnnant,  Cud-chew  ers,  is  a 
general  Name  for  all  thofe  Animals 
that  chew  the  Cud. 

Rtiptile,  is  ufed  by  Fallofms  for 


any  thing  eafy  to  be  broke  5  and 
he  afligns  the  Caufe  of  Ruptibility, 
as  he  calls  it,  to  a  multitude  of 
Pores  wanting  due  moifture  in 
them. 

Rufma,  an  Ingredient  of  a  Com- 
pofition  ufed  to  take  off  Hair,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  (having.  For  be¬ 
ing  mixed  up  into  a  thin  Pafte  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  Quick-lime, 
and  a  fuffcient  proportion  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  rubbed  over  any  hairy  part 
of  the  Body,  it  will  in  the  fpace  of 
a  minute  or  too,  fo  loofen  the  Hair 
by  the  Roots,  that  it  may  be  gently 
flroked  off  with  the  Hand.  This 
method  of  taking  off  Hair  is  much 
praflifed  among  the  Turks,  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  and  the  French,  The  Rtifma. 
Tartarcrurn  is  faid  to  be  a  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Honey,  boil’d  to  a  high 
Confftence,  and  applied  in  the 
manner  of  a  Plailler  5  but  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Rufma  is  a  Sp^ecies  of  Earth 
fcund  in  Turkey,  and  other  wife 
call’d  by  the  Name  of  Sufma, 
There  is  mention  made  of  it  in  the 
Philofcphical  Tranfaflions  for  the 

Month  of  BecemheY  in  the  Year 

* 
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S,  A.  ^Ecundum  Artem,  accord- 
\3  to  Art,  is  a  Term  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  Prefcription  5  snd 
then  properly  W’hen  the  making  up 
of  the  Recipe  in  Perfection,  requires 
fome  uncommon  Care  or  Dexte¬ 
rity. 

Sabulous,  is  that  gritty  or  fandy 
Matter  which  often  W’afhes  away  bv 
the  Kidneys,  and  fettles  in  the 
Urine, 


Saccharum,  Sugar.  The  native 
Salt  of  the  Sugar-CatzCy  obtain’d  by 
the  Expreflion  and  Evaporation  ofits 
Juice.  ’Tis  an  admirable  Medicine 
of  a  very  detergent  Nature.  Many 
Accufations  have  been  brought  a- 
gainft  it  by  fuch  PeiTons  as  were 
never  at  the  Pains  to  analyze  or 
thoroughly  confider  it’s"  Nature. 
Such  Men  have  no  right  to  be  heard. 
But  whoever  wdll  take  the  Trouble 

may 
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may  be  fatisfied  that  it  is  a  very  no¬ 
ble  Salt  of  very  extraordinary  Vir¬ 
tues,  tho  it '  Certainly  contains  a  la¬ 
tent  Corrobve.  ’Tis  wonderfully 
well  difppfed  to  unite  with  various 
Subftances,  fo  as  to  preferve  them 
in  great  Perfection.  The  Confec¬ 
tioner’s  Art,  and  a  very  confidera- 
ble  part  of  Pharmacy  will  witnefs 
to  this  Truth.  The  Nature  Pro¬ 
perties,  Virtues  and  Ufes  of  Sugar 
wou’d  require  a  Volume  to  do  them 
Judice.  This  Term  is  alfo  by  our 
Chymifts  applied  to  many  Prepa¬ 
rations  havintj  fome  Refemblance 
thereunto  5  as  the  Saccharum  Sa> 
turnip  and  the  like.  And 

Saccharine^  is  frequently  afcribed 
to  things  having  the  Tafte,  or  any 
other  of  the  chief  Qiialities  of  Su¬ 
gar  ;  as  Bonetm  gives  an  indance, 
Med*  Sept,  Lth,  2.  SeH.  2.  Cap.  i. 
of  a  Perfon  whofe  Spittle  was  fweet, 
for  which  reafoii  he  calls  it  Saccha- 
r'lna  Saliva, 

SucMSy  and 

Sacculus.,  is  driftly  a  Bag,  whence 
from  their  refemblance  many  parts 
i  of  the  Body  are  thus  called  ;  as 

Sac  cuius  Chyhferusj  the  fame  as 
Receptaculum  Chyli ;  and 

Sacculus  Cordis^  the  Pericardium, 

!  See. 

Sacculi  Medicinales,  are  Bags  of 
Ingredients  to  be  fufpended  in  Li- 

Iquors  in  making  Diet-Drinks. 

Sacer  :  Some  oive  this  name  to 
part  of  the  Tranfverfalis  Dorji  j 
wdiich  fee. 

Sacer  Ignis,  the  Holy  Fire;  fome 
have  fancy’d  to  give  this  name  to  a 
Herpes  Exedens.,  (which  lee)  but  it 
does  not  appear  from  what  reafon  : 
As  alfo  is, 

Sacer  Morbus,  given  to  the  Epi- 
lepfy,  upon  the  Apprehenfions  of 
fomewhat  fupernatural  being  con*= 
ceracd  ie  its  Produdion,  or  Cure. 


Sacrolumhusy  is  a  Mufcle  that 
arlfeth  flediy  from  the  fuperior  part 
of  the  Os  Sacrumy  pofterior  part  of 
the  ilium,  and  from  all  the  Spines 
and  tranfverfe  ProcelTes  of  the  Ver^ 
tebrA  of  the  Loins..,  It  gives  a 
fmall  Tendon  to  the  pofterior  part 
of  each  Rib  near  its  Root,  where 
a  fmall  Bundle  of  ftediy  Fibres  a* 
rifes  and  unites  with  each  afeending 
Tendon  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  fixth  Vertebra  of  the  Neck. 
This  with  the  Serratus  ^ofiicus  Infe” 
riory  and  Triangularis,  help  to  con- 
traift  the  Ribs  in  Exfpiration.  But 
they  are  of  fmall  force,  and  feem 
only  to  accelerate  the  Motion  of 
the  Ribs,  which  fall  down  chieP.y 
by  their  own  Gravity,  and  the  e- 
lafticity  of  the  Ligaments  by  which 
they  are  tied  to  the  Vertebra, 

Sacrum  Os.  See  Vertebra. 

SagUy  one  who  deals  in  PraJligiA 
or  Inchantment?  5  which  PraHice 
fome  of  the  chymical  Enthufiafts 
very  much  gave  into. 

Sight  alls  Sutura.  See  Suture, 

Saly  Salt.  See  Principles. 
Salaciousy  is  Luftful,  or  addidfed 
to  Venery. 

Salitura,  is  a  Pickle  made  with 
Salt  5  the  fame  as  Muria  or  Brine. 

Saliva,  is  often  ufed  for  Sputum, 
every  thing  which  is  fpit  up  j  but  it 
more  ftridly  fignifies  that  Juice 
which  is  fe  para  ted  by  the  Glands, 
called  Salival.  See  Mouth  :  whence, 
Salivation,  is  a  Method  of  Cure 
much  pradifed  of  late  in  venereal, 
fcro^  hulous,  and  other  obftinate  Ca¬ 
fes,  by  promoting  a  fecretion  of 
Spittle ;  The  manner  how  Mer¬ 
cury  elfecfs  this,  may  be  under- 
ftood  by  wN.at  has  been  explained 
under  that  Word.  To  wdiich  it  may 
be  here  added,  that  the  fafeft  way 
of  railing  a  Salivation,  is  by  the  ufe 
of  internal  Medicines  j  fince  what- 

jD  d  4  foevQir 
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gave  a  handle  to  the  Italian  Phyfi- 
cians  to  try  their  Efficacy,  in  re¬ 
moving  the  Foulnefs  of  the  Skin 
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focver  Mifchiefs  can  be  apprehend-  will  be  more  to  be  blam’d  than  the 
cd  from  thefe,  may  in  a  greater  de-  mward. 

‘  gree  follow  the  external  ufe  of  Mer-  And  indeed  as  the  earlieft  ufe  of 
cmy  j  not  only  becaufe,  as  has  Mercury  was  in  Unguents  and  Em- 
been  already  hinted,  the  mineral  plaifters  5  fo  moft  of  the  Prejudices 
Globules  being  intimately  combin’d  and  Outcries  about  it  are  owin<T  to 
with  Salts  in  the  feveral  Preparations  Effects  produced  this  way.  For  the 
given  inwardly,  will,  by  the  irrita-  jhrft  Attempts  of  the  Cure  of  Vene-, 
lion  of  thefe,  be  eafily  and  fully  real  Maladies  by  this  Remedy,  were 
thrown  out  at  the  Organs  of  Secre-  learn’d  from  the  Arabians  who 
tion,  till  the  Elood  is  quite  difcharg’d  having  recommendedMercurialOint- 
otits  Load;  whereas  in  all  the  Daub-  ments  in  the  Lepra  and  Scabies, 
Sngs  with  Mercurial  Ointments,  we  .  - 

can  never  be  certain  that  none  of 
the  heavy  Particles  are  left  lodg’d 

m  the  Interftices  of  the  Fibres  or  from  a  new  and  terrible  Contagion  : 
Cells  of  the  Bones  ;  but  alfo  in  as  neither  were  they  fpariiw  of  their 
much  as  by  computing  the  Proper-  Liniments,  which  they  continued  to 
tion  of  Mercury,  in  all  the  Dofes  rub  in  twelve  or  fifteen,  nay,  fome- 
neceflary  to  promote  a  Spitting,  times  for  above  thirty  Days  toae- 
?ind  the  weight  of  the  fame  Mineral  ther  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  tl5:y 
ufually  apply’d,  when  this  is  done  often  met  with  very  untoward  Symp- 
byOruffion,  it  will  appear,  that  the  toms  from  fo  fevere  a  Treatment  ; 
quantity  in  the  latter  Cafe  vaflly  ex-  and  if  (as  fome  of  them  do  affirm) 
ceeds  that  in  the  former  ;  and  con-  they  now  and  then  found  Mercury  in 
fcquently,  that  the  Inconveniencies  the  rotten  Bones  of  their  Patients  j 
to  be  fear’d  will  be  in  the  fame  pro-  who  had,  it  may  be,  fuffer’d  too 
portion.  Therefore  this  external  much,  both  from  their  Difeafe  and 
Management  of  Mercury  is  only  to  their  Phyficians.  Hence, 
be  allow’d  of,  where  either  the  Cafe  Salivantia,  are  Medicines  which 
will  bear  the  Violence  of  fuch  a  promote  Spitting. 

Salfamentum,  and 
Salfugo,  are  any  Salt-Pickles,  or 
Brines. 

Salvatella,  is  a  Vein  which  ter? 


Method,  or  outward  Ulcers  and  Tu 
mours  require  a  particular  Cure  by 
Xiniments, 

Nor  is  It  improper  to  remark, 
that  we  do  hereby  fee  how  this  ufe 
of  this  Mineral  comes  to  produce 
that  JlfFe^  fo  often  complain’d  of 
(tho  not  always  with  reafon)  of 
making  the  Bones  foul  or  carious. 

(iM  •  r*  0  _ 


minates  in  the  little  Fineer. 
Salubris,  and 

Salutaris^  both  from  S^//^;,HeaIth, 
exprefs  any  thing  in  Health,  or  con¬ 
ducive  thereunto  ;  and  even  fuch 


Tor  jr  the  Lamina  or  Fibres  of  thefe  Difeafes  are  by  fome  called  Salutary, 
are  already  fo  much  broken  and  as  are  curable,  and  leave  the  Confti- 
fpoiPd  by  a  Difeafe,  as  that  the 
Circulation  of  the  Fluids  thro’  them 
cannot  be  maintain’d,  they  muft 
neceffiarily  be  corrupted  naore  by 
the  Weight  of  the  Mercurial  Glo¬ 
bules  %  tho  here 'alfo  it  is  plain,  that 


tution  better  than  before  ;  as  the 
Gout,  ^ 

Salutatores^  Saluters,  There  were 
a  Set  of  Enthufiafts  or  Impofters  in 
Spain,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Kathe¬ 
rine,  who  pretended  to  the  Cure  of 


QH^Ward  pfe  of  this  Remedy  many  Difeafes,  by  touchin 
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breathing  only  upon  the  Patient, 
in  their  ordinary  Intercourfes  with 
them. 

Sampfuchmon,  gu^'^vkivov,  is  a 
Name  which  hath  been  siven  to  an 
Oil,  and  an  Ointment  wherein  Mar¬ 
joram  was  the  chief  Ingredient  ; 
from  Sampfuchus,  a  fynonymous 
Term  for  that  Plant. 

Sanative y  from  Sanitasy  Health, 
is  any  thing  conducing  there¬ 
unto, 

SanHi  Vlti  Chorea,  See  Chorea 
Santli  Vm, 

San^IuSy  holy.  This  hath  been 
applied  to  many  things  both  fimple 
and  compound,  as  whimfical  Per- 
fons  have  conceited  of  theirVirtuesj 
as  the  Gua'iacum  is  called  Lignum 
SanHum,  and  even  our  own  Difpen- 
fatorys  retain  a  purging  Pouder  un¬ 
der  the  Title  of  Pulvis  SanHus, 

Sandaracdy  hath  been  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  many  different  things,  as  a 
waxy  Subftance  falling  with  Spring- 
Dew,  in  which  Bees  are  faid  much 
to  delight  ;  It  is  alfo  the  Arabian 
Name  for  Gum^Juniper,  or  the  Ver- 
nix  -y  as  likewife  for  a  mineral  Pro- 
dudion  not  much  unlike  Arfenick, 
on  which  account  that  is  fometimes 
called  Arfenicum  ruhrum. 

Sandyx,  is  Cerufs  burned  till  it 
refembles  the  red  Arfenick  in  Co¬ 
lour  ;  or  is  a  red  Earth,  the  fame 
probably  as  the  red  Orpiment. 

Sanguificatmiy  making  Blood, 
This  may  be  underftood  by  conft- 
dering  what  is  explained  under  the 
Term  T>igefiion  :  For  as  the  Chyle 
is  made  our  of  our  Aliments  by  the 
Contradions  and  Attritions  of  the 
Stomach,  fo  the  Chyle  is  made  into 
Blood  by  the  Attrition  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries  thereupon.  See  further  under 
Blood,  Lungs,  Phlebotomy,  ZAc. 

Sanguine,  Bloody,  or  of  a  Con- 
ftitution  abounding  with  Blood ; 
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Sanguis^  Blood  ,  which  fee* 

Sanguifuga^  Blood-fucker,  a  Name 
given  by  fome  to  a  Leech,  from 
its  Faculty  of  drawing  Blood  from 
Animals. 

Sanies,^  a  thick  and  bloody  Pus, 
or  Matter. 

Sanitas*  See  Hygleia. 

Sapa,  the  Name  of  an  old  Form 
of  Medicine  like  Rob,  which  is  a 
Juice  boiled  up  to  fome  Confif- 
tence  5  ftridly  that  of  Grapes,  tho 
ufed  alfo  for  others  ordered  after 
the  fame  manner. 

SaphenUy  probably  from 
manifejiusy  eafy  to  be  feen,  becaufe 
it  lies  very  plain  in  fight  5  is  a  Vein 
in  the  Leg.  See  Fein. 

Sapientia  Dentes ^  thus  called  be¬ 
caufe  they  appear  not  till  Perfons 
are  of  years  of  Diferetion.  See 
Dentes. 

Sarcccele,  from  Caro,  Flefh, 
^nd  xjIam,  Tumor,  a  Swelling  j  is  a 
flefhy  Excrefcence  of  the  Tefticles* 
which  fometimes  grows  fo  large  as 
to  ftretch  the  Scrotum  much  beyond 
its  natural  fize.  Alfo 

Sarcoma,  is  of  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation  ;  as  is  likewife 

Sarcojis. 

Sarcotichsy  from  the  fame  Deri¬ 
vation,  are  Medicines  that  fill  up 
Ulcers  with  new  Flefh,  the  fame  as 
Incarnatives  ;  which  fee.  2vlany 
other  Words  are  alfo  compounded 
at  pleafure  from  the  fame  Founda¬ 
tion,  not  of  any  moment  to  inferc 
heie. 

Sartoriusy  called  alfo  Longus  Ti¬ 
bia,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifeth  from 
the  inferior  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Ilium,  and  running  obliquely  by  the 
infide  of  the  Thigh,  is  inferted  into 
the  internal  fide  of  the  Tibia,  three 
or  four  Fingers  breadth  below  its 
upper  Extremity.  By  this  we  throw 
one  J.-eg  crofs  another. 
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Baturantja^  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
elie  fame  Senfe  as  Ahforhmts  j 
which  fee. 

SaturnH^.  Chymifcs  afcribe  this 
[Name  to  Lead  ;  becaufe  they  will 
Lave  that  Metal  to  be  under  the  la¬ 
id  uence  of  the  Planet  Saturn.  See 
head. 

Satyriajis^  and 

Satyr'ifmus,  from  Sa~ 

tyrus;  a  Satyr,  a  kind  of  Ape  or 
Monkey,  which  is  greatly  addicted 
to  Menery,  whence  this  fignifies  a 
ludfiil  Difpofition, 

Saxifrage^  quafi  Saxum  fr anger 
to  break  the  Stone,  is  applicable  to 
any  thing  having  this  Property,  but 
IS  a  Term  mold  commonly  given  to 
a  Plant,  from  an  Opinion  of  its 
Medicinal  Virtues  to  this  efFecf, 

Saxon'icusy  is  an  Epithet  which 
Lath  been  given  to  a  compound 
Toiider,  yet  retained  in  fome  Dif- 
penfatories,  for  its  fuppofed  Effica¬ 
cy  in  breaking  the  Stone,  or  expel¬ 
ling:  it. 

tj. 

ScabieSy  a  Scab,  is  ufed  fbme- 
times  for  the  Itch,  and  fuch-like 
cutaneous  Eruptions. 

Scala,  a  Scale  or  Ladder,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Chirurgical  Inftrument, 
for  refting  and  defending  the  Limbs 
m  cafe  of  Fraftures  or  Diflocations  5 
of  which  Scultetus  gives  a  Figure. 
Arm,  Chir.  Part  1.  Tab.  2^.  Fig.  3, 
snd  its  CTe,  Tab,  49.  Fig.  i.  but 
figuratively  fome  have  applied  this 
to  a  Man’s  Life,  which  they  divide 
into  difFerent  Ages,  calling  the 
whole  The  Scale  of  Life.  Some  al- 
fo  will  have  it,  that  the  Scala  fa- 
eabiy  Ladder,  denotes  only 

fuch  a  Knowledge  of  the  Air,  and 
the  Elements  above  us,  as  in  a 
myffical  Senfe  may  be  faid  to  afcend 
up  into  Heaven. 

Scalenum,  is  a  Mufcle,  of  the 
Neck  that  arifeth  from  the  firfl:  and 
ieeond  Ribs^  and  afcendingj  is  in- 
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ferted  into  all  the  tranfverfe  Pro- 
ceffes  of  the  Neck  except  the  firff. 
Phis  Mufcle  feems  to  be  three  5  but 
fuch  Divifion  is  not  of  any  real  Ufe. 
It  is  perforated  for  the  Paffage  of 
the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves; 
becaufe  the  Neck  i.s  more  eaffly 
moved  than  that  part  of  the  Ribs  to 
which  they  are  faftened  :  therefore 
it  is  juftly  reckon’d  amongft  the 
Benders  of  the  Neck. 

Scapellatumy  is  by  fome  Authors 
ufed  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  the  Greeks 
applied  Phimofisy  (plpLojt^,  for  a  De¬ 
nudation  of  the  Gians  of  the  Penis, 
when  the,  Prepuce  could  not  draw 
over  it. 

Scaphoides^  from  Scapha^ 
a  Boat,  and  ««/'©-,  forma.  Shape, 
the  fame  as  Naviculare  Os  :  which 
fee. 

ScapuU,  ’OpLO’TTKdTdLt,  or  Shoul¬ 
der-blades,  are  two  large  and  broad 
Bones,  like  the  Triangle  call’d  Sca¬ 
lenum  5  they  are  fituated  on  each 
fide  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  Thorax.  The  Subffance  of  the 
Scapula  is  thin,  but  folid  and  firm  ; 
its  outfide  is  fomewhat  convex,  and 
its  infide  concave  j  its  upper  edge  is 
call’d  Cofla  fuperior,  and  its  lower 
Cofla  inferior  ;  its  broad  end  is 
call’d  its  Bafis,  which,  with  the  two 
edges,  make  the  upper  and  lower 
Angles,  They  have  each  three 
Proceffes,  of  which  the  firff:  runs  all 
along  the  middle  of  their  outfide, 
and  is  call’d  their  Spine.  That  end 
of  the  Spine,  which  receives  the 
Extremity  of  the  Clavicula,  is  call’d 
Acromion.  The  fecond  Procefs  is  a 
little  lower  than  the  Acromion  ;  ’tis 
fhoit  and  fiiarp  like  a  Crow’s  Bill, 
therefore  call’d  Coracoldes  5  thefe 
two  Proceffes  are  tied  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  a  ffrong  Ligament  which 
ferves  to  keep  the  Head  of  the  ITu- 
f?7erus  in  the  Cavity  of  the  third 
Procefs,  which  is  called  Cervix. 

This 
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This  Procefs  is  the  Extremity  of  the 
Scapula,  which  is  oppofite  to  its 
Bafis.  It  has  a  round  Sinus^  tipt 
about  its  Brim  with  a  Cartilage, 
which  receives  the  Head  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus.  The  Ufe  of  the  Scapula  is 
to  receive  the  Extremities  of  the 
Clavicula  and  Humerus,  for  the 
eafier  Motion  of  the  Arm,  and  to 
give  rife  to  the  Mufcles  which  move 
the  Arm. 

Scapus,  is  a  Term  in  Botany  for 
the  ftiait  Stalk  or  Shaft  of  a  Plant, 
{landing  upright  like  a  Pillar  or  Co¬ 
lumn. 

Scarf  Skin.  See  Cutieula. 

Scarification,  is  anincifion  of  the 
Skin  with  a  Lancet,  or  fuch-like 
Inflrument  ;  and  is  mofl  pradifed 
in  Cupping,  which  afts  by  Stimu¬ 
lation  as  well  as  by  Evacuation. 

Scarificatorium,  is  the  Inflrument 
to  make  Scarification  withal,  and  is 
of  late  very  conveniently  ordered 
by  a  number  of  Points  fet  in  a  Plane, 
which  are  all  flruck  into  the  Part  at 
once. 

Scarletina  Febris,  Scarlet-Fever, 
the  fame  as  Purple-Fever  j  which 
fee. 

Sceletum,  a  Skeleton.  This  is 
the  Bones  of  the  Body  preferved 
together  as  much  as  can  be  in  their 
natural  Situations  :  And  thofe  in  a 
human  Body,  are 


Tlie  Os  Frontis 
Occipitis 
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Temporum 
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FPaxtlla  Infer iQr 

I 

Dentes  Inctjivi 

8 

Canini 

4 

Molares 

2,0 

Hyoidcs 

I 

6r 

Vertebra  Cervicis 

7, 

1^' 

Dorfi 

Lumborum 

< 

OJJis  Sacri 

7 

6 

Os  Coccygis 

5 

Scapula 

2 

Clavicula 

2 

Cofla 

\  24 

Sternum 

£ 

Cjfa  Innominata 

a, 

H 

The  Humerus 

2  > 

ulna 

z. 

Radius 

2, 

Ojfa  Carpi 

Metacarpi 

8 

Digttorum 

30 

6o 

The  Os  Femoris 

2 

Rotula 

2. 

Tibia 

2 

Fibula 

2 

Ojfa  Tarji 

14- 

Metatarfi 

lO 

Digttorum 

28 

60 

Cfficula  Auditus 

8 

In  all  24  ^ 

Os  Ethmoides 

I 

Sphenoides 

I 

Mali 

2 

Befides  the  Ojfa  Sefamoidaa, which 

Maxillare 

2 

are  Paid  to  be  found  to  the  Number 

Unguis 

2 

of  4*8.' 

Kaji  j 

Z 

Scelotyrbe,  from  cxsA©-,  Crus, 

Palati 

z 

the  Leg,  and  Tumult  us.  Up- 

Vomer 

I 

roar  3  fignifies  thofe  Pains  in  the 

Legs 
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Legs  that  generally  attend  fcorbutick 
Habits  :  whence  it  is  alfo  frequently 
ufed  for  the  Scurvy  it  felf,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  fome  Medicines  contrived 
againft  fuch  Diforders. 

'Sceptick,  is  one  who  doubts  the 
Truth  of  any  thing,  till  thorowly 
examined  5  tho  fome  go  fo  far  un¬ 
der  this  Pretence,  as  hardly  to  be 
convinced  by  any  Evidences.  Galen 
makes  mention  in  his  Time  of  a 
piiblick  School  or  College  of  Phy- 
licians,  who  'profeffed  themfelves 
Sceptkks  j  but  Cartejiuf  hath  of  late 
given  much  Encouragement  to  this 
Sed,  whom  he  hath  taught  to  call 
every  thing  in  queftion  till  re-exami¬ 
ned  5  and  our  Countryman  Mr.  Boyle 
hath  wrote  a  Book  well  known,  un¬ 
der  the  Title  of  the  Sceptical  Chy~ 
mifi  i  where  every  thing  is  laid 
down  rather  by  way  of  Enquiry, 
than  as  Matter  well  known  and 
fettled. 

Schefis^  is  a  Difpofition 

of  the  Body  accidentally  contradled, 
not  yet  fo  fully  confirmed,  but  that 
it  may  eafily  again  be  altered  j  in 
Diftindion  from  gf/?,  which  is  a 
confirmed  Habit.  Hence  alfo  Sche- 
tica  Fehris  is  one  that  will  foon  give 
way  to  Remedies,  contrary  to  the 
He5licay  which  is  fo  confirmed  in 
the  Habit  as  not  to  be  removed  but 
by  long  Time,  and  great  Difficulty. 

Scholiumy  is  a  Remark  made  at 
pleafure,  and  as  it  were  by  the  by  ; 
on  any  Propofition,  before  advanced 
and  treated  of. 

Sciaiica.  See  Gout, 

Scirrhus^ 

Scirrhomay  and 

Scirrhofesy  from  (DcippocOy  induroy 
to  harden  5  is  an  Induration  of  the 
Glands  from  gritty  obRiuded  Mat¬ 
ter,  as  it  happens  frequently  to  the 
Liver  in  a  Jaundice,  and  the  like. 

Sderophthalmia,  (Tithn^9<p^cihyAct ; 

a  Lippkudo  duray  wherein  the 


Eye-Lids  turn  out  red,  hard,  and 
dry  ;  and  very  difficult  to  cure. 
Whence, 

Sclerotica  Tunic  ay  fo  called  foom 
indurOy  to  harden  j  is  the 
fame  as  Cornea,  See  Eye.  Thus 
alfo 

Scleroticks y  are  Medicines  which 
harden  and  confolidate  the  Parts 
they  are  applied  upon. 

Scobs,  moR  properly  fignifies  the 
Pot-Afhes,  or  the  Scoria  of  any 
Metal,  but  is  by  fome  more  laxly 
applied,  as  Scrihonius  Largus  men¬ 
tions  a  Scobs  eboreay  as  does  alfo 
Celfus  give  it  to  various  things. 

Scopus,  (TKO'Tro^,  Scope,  is  by  fome 
ufed  in  .the  fame  Acceptation  as  In¬ 
tention  or  Indication  5  but  others 
have  very  critically  diftinguilhed  be-, 
tween  them,  not  of  moment  enough 
to  take  notice  of  here. 

ScorbuticUy  are  Medicines  which 
prevail  againfi:  the 

Scorbutus,  Scurvy  j  a  Difeafe  that 
fome  Writers  make  various  Diftinc- 
tions  about,  tho  not  to  any  great 
pLirpofe.  It  is  a  Conftitution  where¬ 
in  the  Blood  is  unequally  fluid,  ancJ 
is  beft  remedied  by  Stimuli,  Exer- 
cife,  and  fuch  means  as  affift  in 
Sanguification. 

Scoria,  are  the  Recrements  of 
Metals,  i,  e.  Drofs. 

Screatton,  is  by  fome  taken  for 
hawking  up  fomewhat  to  fpit  out, 
and  others  for  the  Matter  it  felf  fo 
raifed. 

Scrohiculus  Cordis,  the  fame  as 
Anticar dium  ;  which  fee. 

Scrophula,  the  fame  as  Struma, 
the  King’s  Evil  ;  is  a  preternatural 
Obftrudion  and  Erofion  of  the 
Glands. 

Scrotocele,  from  Scrotum,  the  Cod, 
and  xmA}),  Tumor,  a  Swelling  ;  is  a 
Rupture  of  the 

Scrotum,  See  Genemtioti  Parts 

proper  to  Men, 


Scro- 
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Scrotum  Cordis,  the  fame  as  Pe¬ 
ricardium, 

Scruple,  a  Medicinal  Weight  con- 
fifting  of  10  Guains,  and  making 
the  third  of  a  Dram* 

Scutum,  lignifying  an  Helmet, 
hath  by  Anatomifts  been  applied  to 
many  Parts  of  the  Body  having  re- 
femblance  thereunto  in  Figure  j  as, 

Scutiforme  Os,  the  fame  as  Pa¬ 
tella  ;  thus  called  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  a  Shield  in  Shape,  as  this 
Term  imports.  Hence  alfo, 

Scutiformis  Cartilago,  is  the  Car- 
iilago  Enfiformis  ,  which  fee. 

Secejjton,  the  going  off  by  Secre¬ 
tion,  as  the  Excrements  are  parti¬ 
cularly  faid  to  be  formed  by  the  Se- 
cedion  of  thofe  Parts,  whereof 
they  confift,  from  the  animal  Flu¬ 
ids,  thro’  their  proper  Outlets. 

Secretion,  See  Animal  Secre¬ 
tion, 

Section,  is  properly  the  cutting 
any  thing  whatfoever  5  and  the  Man¬ 
ner  or  Pofition  in  which  it  is  done 
with  refpeft  to  the  Figure  of  any 
Part,  making  it  faid  to  be  perpen¬ 
dicular,  parallel,  tranfverfe,  or  the 
like. 

Secundary  Fever,  is  that  which 
arifes  after  aCri(is,or  theDifcharge 
of  fome  morbid  Matter,  as  after  the 
Declenfion  of  the  Small-Pox,  or 
Meafles  ;  and  fuch  a  Fever  is  fre¬ 
quently  dangerous. 

Secundine,  or  After-Birth,  is  all 
that  is  brought  from  the  Uterus  after 
Delivery,  as  the  Chorion,  Ammion, 
&.C,  See  Foetus, 

Secundum  Naturam,  kata 
according  or  agreeable  toNature,  in 
oppofition  to  preternatural,  or  out 
of  the  common  Courfe  of  Agency 
in  Nature. 

Segment,  is  a  Figure  contained 
between  a  Chord  and  an  Arch  of 
the  fame  Circle,  or  fo  much  of  the 
Circle  as  is  cut  off  by  that  Chord. 


Segregation,  is  a  total  Separation 
of  folid  Parts  from  their  Conta^f 
with  one  another,  as  in  fome  frac¬ 
tured  Bones,  or  the  like. 

Sella  Equina,  and 
Sella  Sphenoides,  and 
Sella  Turcica^  are  various  Names 
for  the  fame  thing.  See  Brain, 
Semeioiica,  is  that  Part  of  Phy» 
fick  which  treats  of  the  Signs  of 
Health  and  Sicknefs. 

Semen,  Seed,  for  fo  far  as  this 
is  concern’d  in  Botany,  fee  Vegeta^ 
hie.  And  befides  what  hath  been  faid 
Animalcule,  Conception^  Gene¬ 
ration,  and  Foetus,  (which  fee)  for 
the  Secretion  of  this  Fluid,  it  may 
be  confider’d,  that  the  Blood  is 
carry ’d  to  the  Tefticles  by  the  Sper- 
matick  Arteries,  which,  contrary 
to  the  conftant  Method  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  framing  the  other  Arteries^ 
are  fmalleft  where  they  fpring/from 
the  Trunk  of  the  great  Artery,  and 
immediately  dilate  to  a  confiderabie 
Bignefs  :  Which  evidently  Ihews^ 
that  there  could  be  no  other  Defign 
in  it  but  to  retard  the  Velocity  of 
the  Blood.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that 
the  only  Intention  was,  that  a  fmaii 
Quantity  of  Blood  might  go  to  the 
Tefticles  j  becaufe  then  there  had 
been  no  occafion  for  giving  this 
Ar  tery  a  different  Figure  from  all 
others  j  that  narrow  Orifice  would 
have  been  fufficient  of  it  felf  for 
that  purpofe,  which  the  Widenefs 
of  theArtery  immediately  afterwards 
does  neither  hinder  nor  further.  The 
Orifices  of  the  fpermatick  Arteries 
are  fo  fmall,  that  they  cannot  be 
meafured,  as  may  the  Dimenfions 
of  the  other  Arteries  ;  and  yet  they 
are  hardly  gone  from  the  Aorta  be¬ 
fore  they  dilate  as  big,  if  not  big¬ 
ger,  than  one  of  the  Lumbals, 
which  is  434.2.  Now,  if  we  fup¬ 
pofe  their  Orifices  to  be  each  17.3, 
then  the  Blood  will  move  2,5  times 

fiow'er 
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flower  where  the  Artery  dilates  than  Ifchmm^  immediately  below  the  Se¬ 
ll  does  at  its  Orifice.  Again,  we  Jnlnervofus,  and  is  inferted  by  a  1 
coiiftantly  find  that  all  the  Parts  of  large  Tendon  into  the  upper  and 
the  Body  are  fupply’d  with  Blood  hack  part  of  the  Tibia.  This  is  one 
by  finall  Arteries  from  the  nearefl  of  the  four  Mufcles  that  bend  the 
iTrunks.  If  this  Method  had  been 

©bferv’d  in  fending  the  Blood  to  the  Semlmetallay  half  Metals,  fuch  as 
Tefticles,  they  had  receiv’d  their  Ar-  the  Marcafites„  Stibium y  Biffnuth, 
teries  from  the  Iliacks  5  and  they  had  and  the  like.  * 

Tan  but  a  little  way  before  they  had  Seminalis  Capfuluy  or  Seed-Bao^ 
come  to  the  end  of  their  Journey,  is  the  Husks  that  contains  the  Seed 
IBut  inftead  of  this,  two  fmall  Ar-  of  any  Plant, 
teries  are  made  to  arife  fi'om  the  Semination,  is  called  by  Blafius 
.Aorta,  a  little  below  the  Emulgents,  the  Immiflion  of  the  Male-Seed  in- 
and  to  march  above  a  Foot  before  to  the  Womb  in  Coition, 
they  come  to  the  Tefticles.  Now  Seminervafus,  half  nervous,  is  a 
if  we  confider,  that  the  Velocity  of  Mufcle  that  arifes  from  the  Protube- 
the  Blood  in  the  fpermatick  Artery,  ranee  of  the  ifehium,  and  is  inferted 
is  2^  times  flower  than  it  is  at  its  by  a  roundTendon  into  the  internal 
Orifice,  that  is,  in  the  Aorta  and  Part  of  the  Epyphyfis  of  the  Tibia 
that  the  Velocity  of  Blood  in  the  and  helps  to  bend  the  Leg.  * 

Iliacks,  can  be  but  very  little  lefs  Semtfpeculum,  is  an  rnfirument 
than  it  is  in  the  Aorta,  where  the  deferibed  by  Hildanus  for  dilatino- 
Spermaticks  arife  j  the  Blood  muft  the  Neck  of  the  Womb.  ^ 

move  2,5  times  flower  to  the  Tef-  Semifpinatus.  See  Tranfverfalis 

tides,  than  if  it  had  gone  after  the  Dorfi. 

ordinary  manner  from  the  Iliacks.  Semitertian.  Altho  many  have 

And  becaufe  the  Space  it  runs  thus  wn'ote  concerning  this,  particularly 
flowly,is  at  leaf!:  G  times  longer  than  Sennertus,  Hopfman,  Willis,  and  Syl- 
if  it  had  gone  from  the  Iliacks;  'vius and  t\\o  Spigelius  hath  wrote 
therefore  it  rnufl  be  i$o  times  longer  ^  whole  Treatife  about  it,  yet  it  is 
in  going  to  the  Tefticles,  than  if  difficult  to  colled  from  them  all 
it  had  gone  according  to  the  com-  what  they  mean  by  it ;  tho  it  feems 
mon  Courfe  of  Nature.  So  that  the  be  taken  for  a  common  Tertian, 
inteftine  Motion  of  the  Blood  is  not  joined  with  more  than  ordinary 
only  allay’d,  but  fufficient  time  is  Symptoms  of  Malignancy,  and  ra- 
afterwards  allow’d  the  Particles,  ther  remitting  than  intermitting, 
which  are  to  compofe  the  Seed,  to  there  being  no  Intervals  quite  free 
attrad  and  coalefce  before  they  ar-  from  the  Fever, 
rive  at  the  Tefticles.  Senfatio?i,  All  Senfation  is  per- 

Semilunar  Valves,  thus  called  formed  by  the  immediate  Adion  of 
from  their  refemblance  in  ftiape  to  the  finer  and  more  fluid  Parts  of 
a  half  Moon.  See  Heart.  Bodies  upon  the  Organs  of  Senfe  5 

Semimares,  half  Males,  fo  Rolfin-  the  Impulfe  communicated  by  thefe 
kiiis,  and  fome  others  call  thofe  fiibtile  Parts  of  Bodies,  upon  the  I 

who  have  been  caftrated,  as  Eu-  Organs  fitly  difpofed,  is  thro'  them  • 

huchs,.  Geldings,  CT'c.  tranfmitted  to  the  Nerves,  appro-  i 

Semimembranofus,  half  membra-  priated  and  contrived  for  fuch  a 
nous,  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifeth  tendi-  Senfe,  and  thro’  them  to  the  Brain.  i 

nous  from  the  Protuberance  of  the  Thus  in  Vifion,  the  Light  refleded  i 

from 
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from  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies  is  tranf- 
iiiitted  thro’  the  Humours  of  the 
Eye,  and  congregated  upon  the  Re¬ 
tina,  in  the  fame  manner  it  was  re¬ 
flected  from  the  Body  5  and  thereby 
an  Impulfe  modify’d  after  a  certain 
manner,  ftrikes  the  Filaments  of  the 
Optick  Nerves,  which  convey  this 
Impulfe  to  the  Brain.  In  Hearing, 
the  Sound,  after  divers  Modifica¬ 
tions  in  its  Pafiage  thro’  the  Meatus 
Auditorius,  flrikes  on  the  Tympti- 
num,  which  moving  the  Bones  of 
the  Barrel,  and  they  the  enclofed 
Air  of  the  Habyrinth,  the  auditory 
Nerves  there  are  moved  after  the 
fame  manner  they  would  have  been 
had  the  common  Air  aCted  upon 
them,  with  the  advantage  of  a  better 
qualify’d  and  gentler  Impulfe  than 
they  could  have  had  otherwife.  In 
Smelling,  Tailing,  and  Touching, 
the  Effluvia  and  more  fubtile  Parts 
of  Bodies  aCf  immediately  upon  the 
Nerves  themfelves,  and  they  com¬ 
municate  this  Action  to  the  Brain  ; 
So  that  infome  manner  all  Senfation 
is  nothing  but  touching,  feveral 
ways  diverfify’d.  See  Brainy  Nar¬ 
coticks. 

Senjorium  j  the  common  Senfory 
in  Man  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  Part 
of  the  Brain  where  all  the  Points  or 
Extremities  of  the  Nerves  meet  and 
unite,  that  is,  in  the  Medulla  Cere- 
bri* 

Septenarius,  and  Septennium ,  con¬ 
taining  the  Space  of  feven  Years  ; 
Some  of  the  Antients  reckon’d  every 
Conftitution  underwent  fome  re¬ 
markable  Change  in  every  fuch  Re¬ 
volution,  whence  the  feventh  Year 
was  called  or  the  Climacie- 

rick  Tear ;  but  fuch  Obfervations 
are  now  much  out  of  ufe. 

Septick,  a-yiTTiyuO^,  is  a  Medicine 
that  is  very  ftyptick,  or  corrofive. 

Septum  Auris.  See  Ear. 

Septum  Cordis.  See  Heart* 


Septum  Narimn.  Sz^Nafus. 

Septum  Tranfvetfum.  See  Dia~ 
phragm.  All  which  Parts  are  thus 
called  from  their  making  a  Partition 
like  a  crofs  Wall,  which  the  Word 
imports. 

Serena  Gutta,  the  fame  as  Am.au-> 
ro[is,  which  fee. 

Serous,  from  Serumy  Whey,  is 
ufed  to  fignify  the  watry  Part  of 
the  Bloody  Vi^hich  fee. 

Serpigo,  a  tetterous  Eruptiotij  lik« 
the  HerpeSy  or  Impetigo, 

Serratus  :  Several  Mufcles  are 
called  by  this  Name  from  their  re- 
femblance  in  Shape  to  a  Saw.  As^ 

Serratus  Anticus  Minor,  arifeth 
thin  and  flefhy,  from  the  fecond, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fuperioi* 
Ribs  i  and  afcending  obliquely,  it 
is  inferted  flefhy  into  the  Procejfus 
Coracoides  of  the  Scapula,  which  it 
draws  forward.  Itaifo  helps  in  Re- 
fpiration. 

Serratus  Anticus  Major',  which 
comes  from  the  whole  Bafis  of  the 
Scapula,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fe* 
ven  true  Ribs,  and  firfl.  of  the  falfe 
Ribs,  by  fo  many  diftinCt  Portions 
reprefenting  the  Ifeeth  of  a  Saw% 

Serratus  Pojiicus  Superior,  arifeth 
by  a  broad  and  thin  Tendon  from 
the  two  inferior  Spines  of  the  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Neck,  and  the  three 
fuperior  of  the  Back  ;  and  growing 
flefhy,  is  inferted  into  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  Ribs  by  fo  many 
diftinCl  Indentations.  Thefe  two* 
help  to  draw  the  Ribs  upwards,  and 
bring  them  to  right  Angles  with  the 
Vertebra ;  and  confequently  make 
the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  wider  and 
fliorter, 

Serratus  Pojiicus  Inferior,  arifes 
with  a  broad  and  thin  Tendon 
from  the  tliree  inferior  Spines  of 
the  Vertebra,  of  the  Back,  and  from 
fne  two  fuperior  of  the  Loins  ;  its 
Fibres  afcending  obliquely,  <t;row 

fiefliy. 
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fieQiy,  and  are  inferted  by  four  In¬ 
dentations  into  the  four  laft  Ribs. 

Serofity.  See  Serous. 

Sefamoid&a  Ojfa,  See  Digitus, 

Sefquialtera,  is  a  name  given  to 
that  kind  of  Fever  by  Helmont ,Wi\\Q\\ 
others  call  a  Semitertian^  or  a  He- 
rn'itr'it&os. 

Sejfilis,  is  a  Name  given  to  any 
low,  flat  Tumours,  or  the  Eruptions 
in  the  Small-Pox,  when  they  rife  not 
well,  and  are  indented  at  the  Top. 

Setaceum^  a  Seton,  is  when  the 
Skin  is  taken  up  with  a  Needle,  and 
the  Wound  kept  open  by  a  Skein 
of  Silk,  that  Humours  may  vent 
themfelves  j  fogr  the  fame  purpofes  as 
IlTues,  tho  generally  with  more  Ef¬ 
ficacy.  Farriers  call  this  Operation 
in  Cattle,  Kovoellmg. 

Slcknefs  Falling.  See  Epilepfy. 

Sideration,  is  either  fuch  a  fud- 
den  Mortification,  as  the  common 
People  call  a  Blaji  ;  or  is  a  fudden 
Depravation  of  Senfe,  as  in  an  Apo¬ 
plexy. 

Sief,  the  Name  of  an  antient 
Form  of  Medicine,  amonsrft  the  A~ 
rahiansy  but  now  out  of  ufe. 

Sigmoides,  or  Sigmoidalesy  are 
Valves  thus  called  from  the  Greek 
sigma,  and  et J'©',  Forma,  Shape ; 
becaufe  of  their  refemblance  there¬ 
unto  in  Figure.  See  Heart. 

Sign.  See  Dtagnojiick. 

Siliqua,  in  Botany,  is  the  Seed- 
Veflel,  Husk,  or  Pod,  of  fuch  Plants 
as  are  of  the  leguminous  kind. 

Silver.  See  Luna. 

Similar  Bodies ;  fuch  are  thus  cal¬ 
led  us  have  their  conftituent  Parti¬ 
cles  of  the  fame  kind,  as  to  their 
fenfible  Qualities. 

similar  Parts,  are  thofe  of  the 
fame  Texture,  and  manner  of  For¬ 
mation. 

simple,  exprefles  any  thing  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  not  compounded  of 
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different  or  of  many  forts,  tho  a-« 
greeing  in  Nature. 

simple  §luantitiesy  are  fuch  as  have 

but  one  Sign,  as  2  a,  and - 2^i 

whereas  a+.b,  and  ^  d - 

are  compound  Quantities.  Thefe 
are  ufed  only  in  algebraical  Calcu¬ 
lations. 

Sinapifm,  is  a  Cataplafm  made 
chiefly  of  Muflard,  to  apply  out¬ 
wardly  to  any  particular  Part. 

sinciput,  is  the  Fore-part  of  the 
Head.  See  Cranium. 

SmCy  is  a  right  Line,  drawn  from 
one  end  of  an  Arch  perpendicularly 
upon  the  Diameter  drawn  from  the 
other  end  of  that  Arch ;  or,  it  is 
half  the  Chord  of  twice  the  Arch. 

singultus,  the  Hiccup,  is  a  con- 
vulfive  Motion  of  the  Stomach,  and 
Parts  adjacent,  particularly  the  Dia¬ 
phragm. 

Sinus,  fignifies  any  Cavity,  and 
Anatomifls  varioufly  apply  it  to 
many  Parts  of  a  human  Body  5  as 
the 

Sinus  LateraleSy  and 

Sinus  Longitudmales.  See  Dura 
Mater. 

Sinus  Ojfium,  are  thofe  Cavities 
of  the  Bones  which  receive  the 
Heads  of  other  Bones,  and  fo  of 
many  other  Parts. 

Siphon.  See  Syringe. 

Sit  is,  Thirfl.  See  Hunger. 

Skin.  See  Cutis. 

skull.  See  Cranium. 

S'eep.  See  Narcotick. 

Smellmg.  See  Senfation. 

Snow.  Of  this  it  hath  been  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  many  Parts  are  of  a 
regular  Figure,  for  the  mofl:  part  be¬ 
ing  as  it^vere  fo  many  little  Rovt’els, 
or  Stars  of  fix  Points,  being  perfect 
and  tranfparent  Ice  j  upon  each  of 
W'hich  Points  are  fet  other  collateral 
Points,  at  the  fame  Angles  as  the 
main  Points  themfelves ;  amongfl: 
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thefe  there  are  divers  other  irregu¬ 
lar,  which  are  chiefly  broken  Points 
and  Fragments  of  the  regular  ones. 
Others  alfo  by  various  Winds  feem 
to  have  been  thaw’d,  and  froze  a- 
gain  into  irregular  Clufters.  So 
that  it  Teems  as  if  the  whole  Bo¬ 
dy  of  Snow  is  an  inflnite  Mafs  of 
’Icicles  irregularly  figured  that  is,  a 
Cloud  of  Vapours  being  gathered 
into  Drops,  the  faid  Drops  forthwith 
defcend  4  upon  which  defcent,  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  freezing  Air  as  they  pa fs 
thro  a  colder  Region,  each  Drop 
is  immediately  froze  into  an  Icicle, 
fhootintr  it  felf  forth  into  feveral 
Points :  But  ftill  continuing  their 
Defcent,  and  meeting  with  Tome 
intermitting  Gales  of  warmer  Air, 
or  in  their  continual  Waftage  to 
and  fro,  touching  upon  each  other, 
fome  are  a  little  thaw’d,  blunted, 
and  asain  froze  into  Cluflers, 
or  entangled  fo  as  to  fall  down  in 
what  we  call  Flakes.  The  IJi^htnefs 
of  Snow,  altho  it  is  firm  Ice,  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Excefs  of  its  Surface  in 
comparifon  to  the  Matter  contain’d 
under  it  j  as  Gold  it  felf  may  be 
extended  in  Surface  till  it  will  ride 
upon  the  leaft  Breath  of  Air.  See 
Jee  and  Freezing, 

Sol,  the  Sun.  The  Chymifls  ufe 
this  Term  for  Gold,  becaufe  they 
will  have  that  Metal  to  be  under  the 
Sun’s  Influence  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  :  But  what  fhould  have  been 
the  principal  Inducements  of  tortu¬ 
ring  this  Metal  with  fo  much  Vio¬ 
lence,  to  obtain  from  it  fome  me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues,  is  not  eafily  to  be 
guefs’d  5  unlefs  it  was  to  keep  up  the 
Authority  of  an  ill-  deferv’d  Regard, 
and  a  Jealoufy  that  they  could  not 
be  well  in  the  common  Opinion- for 
Phyficians,  who  could  not  do  extra¬ 
ordinary  things  in  their  Profefiion, 
with  a  Metal  vvhich  had  fiich  a  pro- 
<digiou3  Influence  almofl  Qn  evei-y 
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other  account.  Many  indeed  ther« 
have  been,  who  have  honeftly  op- 
pofed  this  Artifice,  but  the  contrary 
fides  have  a  long  time  prevail’d, and 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  this  Metal 
it  felf  has  not  only  been  transform¬ 
ed  into  all  the  Shapes  imaginable 
for  medicinal  Purpofes,  but  even 
its  Name  has  been  transfer’d  to  do 
honour  to,  and  enhance  the  Price 
of  many  other  worthlefs  Preparati¬ 
ons  that  bore  but  any  Refemblance 
to  its  fenfible  Qualities.  Hence 
many  Tindures  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
are  prefently  the  Golden  Tindure  of 
fomething  or  other.  Moft  indeed  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  Gold  in  Subftance, 
or  reduced  into  the  fmalleft  Parti¬ 
cles  by  the  Hammer,  as  in  the  Leaf- 
Gold,  is  not  di^eflible  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  fo  as  to  be  tranfmitted  into 
the  Blood,  and  to  be  there  of  any 
efficacy.  But  there  are  neverthelefs 
many  who  are  confident  of  its  doing 
extraordinary  Matters,  if  reduced  in¬ 
to  a  Pouder,  by  Amalgamation  with 
Mercury,  and  by  evaporating  the 
Mercury  afterwards.  Zaciitus 
tanus  is  one  of  the  fmartefl  Plea¬ 
ders  on  this  fide  the  Controverfy, 
againfl  Mufa,  Picus  Mtrandula,  and 
Platerus  5  who  befides  many  In- 
flances  of  its  Efficacy^  urges  the 
Authority  oF  Avicenj  Serapion,  Ge~ 
her,  and  many  of  the  Arabian  Phy¬ 
ficians,  with  thofe  of  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  of  later  date,  ^ercetan, 
Schroder,  Zwelfer,  and  Etmulkr, 
with  many  other  more  modern  prac¬ 
tical  Phyficians,  fell  info  the  fame 
Opinion.  But  which  fide  foever  is 
in  the  right,  the  prefent  Pradice 
rejeds  all  Pretenfions  to  Medicine 
therefrom  ;  tho  moft  of  the  othey^ 
Metals  are  in  high  efleem. 

Soleus,,  a  Mufcle  of  the  Foot,  the 
fame  as  Plant  avis,  which  fee. 

Solids,  The  whole  quantity  of 
folid  Matter  in  the  Body  is  polTibly 
>  E  e 
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no  mort  than  the  meer  Matter  of  the  fame  Conjecture, 
the  Nerves,  fill’d,  fwell’d  up,  and  Soporiferous,  that  which  occafions 
diftended  by  the  nitritious  Juices,  as  Sleep,  from  Sopor,  Sleep,  and  fero^ 
appears  from  the  Obfervations  of  to  bring. 

Malpighi  5  and  the  laft  Divifions  of  Sory,^  is  a  mineral  Produaion 
the  Solids  are  hardly  diftinguifhable  not  unlike  the  Chalcitis,  which  fee. 
from  Fluids.  SourJ,  This  hath  employ’d  the 


Solidity,  See  Coheflon. 

Solution,  See  DiJJblution* 

Solution  of  Continuity ,  is  a  Term 
ufed  by  Surgeons  for  every  Divifion 
of  the  Parts  made  by  Wounds  or 
any  other  Caufes. 

Solutive,  the  fame  as  Laxative  j 
which  fee. 

Somniferous,  Smnus,  Sleep, 
and  fero,  to  bring  j  the  fame  as 
Jsar coticks.  Opiates,  ^c.  wdrich  fee, 
Hence  alfo. 

Somnolency,  is  any  Propenfity  to 
Sleep,  or  a  Drowfinefs. 

Sophifts,  oo'pi^cfj,  originally  and 
ftriCtly  lignified  thofe  who  abound¬ 
ed  in  Knowledpe  and  Wifdom  ;  but 
in  lenjnh  of  Time  many  falfe  Pre- 

O  ' 

tenders  to  thofe  Qualities  debafed 
she  Term  into  Difgrace,  making  it 
Ihnd  for  a  Cheat,  or  Juggler  : 
w^hcnce, 

Scphiflication,  is  counterfeiting  or 
adulterating  any  thing  with  what  is 
not  fo  good,  for  the  fake  of  unlaw¬ 
ful  Gain.  This  Pradice  unhappily 
obtains  in  all  the  Parts  of  Medicine 
W'hich  deal  with  Simples  or  Com¬ 
pounds  :  and  in  many  Cafes  the 
Cheat  is  carry ’d  on  fo  artificially, 
asro  prevent  a  Difcovery  even  from 
PeiTons  of  the  mod  difceniing  Fa- 
cult  v. 

Sporalcs thus  the  Antients  call’d 
the  internal  jugular  Veins,  from  an 
Opinion  their  being  particularly 
c  inceni’d  in  Sleep  ^  but  Blancard 
b’ames  them,  becaufe  Carotid,  which 
Is  given  by  common  confent  to 
tiTeir  correfpondent  Arteries,  is  of 
the  fame  Import,  and  founded  upon 


Enquiries  of  many  great  Men  to 
explicate.  The  greateft  of  whom. 
Sir  Jfaac  Newton,  faith.  That  it  a- 
rifes  from  a  Propagation  of  the 
Piilfe  of  the  Air,  and  that  this  con- 
fifteth  not  in  the  Motion  of  an  M- 
ther,  or  finer  Air,  but  in  the  Agita¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  common  Air  :  be- 
caufe,  by  Experiment,  he  found 
that  the  Progrefs  of  Sound  depended 
on  the  Denfity  of  the  whole  Air. 
With  this  agrees  Monfieur  Carre, 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces  at  Paris,  who  Ibews,  That 
Sound,  when  confider’d  with  re¬ 
lation  to  Body,  conflfts  only  in 
the  Motion  of  the  Air,  but  in  fuch 
a  Motion  as  is  very  different  from 
Wind.  Sound  is  from  little  Vi¬ 
brations  or  Shakings,  which  the 
Parts  of  fonorous  Bodies  occa- 
fion  in  the  Air,  whereas  Wind 
conflfts  in  a  local  Motion  of  the 
Air,  without  Vibrations.  The  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  in  Winds,  will 
ad  ftrongly  on  Flame,  but  will  not 
affed  the  Ea^  with  Sound,  but 
on  the  Interpofition  of  feme  Bo¬ 
dy,  which  may  occafion  Vibra¬ 
tion  5  whereas  the  Agitation  of  the 
Air  in  Sounds  affeds  not  Flame, 
for  a  lighted  Candle  put  near  a 
Bell  which  hath  been  ftriick,  will 
not  have  its  Flame  agitated  by 
the  Sound.  As  to  the  Manner 
and  Times  of  its  Progreflion,  Per- 
fons  have  varied,  by  means  of 
the  Diverfity  of  thofe  Experiments 
on  which  they  have  grounded  their 
Calculations,  which  is  another’s 
Province  to  teach.  So  hv  cssEear- 

mg 
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^ng  is  concern’d  irt  Sounds,  fee 
what  hath  been  faid  under  that 
Term* 

S^ace,  if  confider’d  barely  in 
Length,  between  any  two  Beings, 
is  the  fame  Idea  that  we  have  of 
Diflance  j  but  if  it  be  confiJer’d  in 
3-.ength,  Breadth,  and  Thicknefs, 
it  is  properly  called  Capacity  ;  And 
I  when  conllder’d  between  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  Matter^  which  fills 
the  Capacity  of  Space  with  fome- 
j  thing  Solid,  Tangible,  and  Mova- 
j  ble>  or  with  Body  5  it  is  then  cal- 

Iled  Extenfion  i  io  that  Extenfi- 
on  is  an  Idea  belonging  to  Body 
\  only ;  but  Space  *tis  plain  may 
I  be  confider’d  without  it.  So  that 
;  Spacci  in  the  general  Signification, 
is  the  fame  thing  with  Diftance, 
i  confider’d  every  way,  whether  there 
j  be  any  fblid  Matter  in  it  or  not-, 
i  Space  therefore  is  either  Abfolute 
ij  or  Relative.  Abfolute  Space  con- 
fider’d  iii  its  own  Nature,  and 
||  without  regard  to  any  thing  ex- 
1}  ternal,  always  remains  the  fame, 
i  and  is  immovable ;  but  relative 
{  Space>  is  that  movable  Dimenfion 
|i  or  Meafure  or  the  former,  which 
li  oUr  Senfes  define  by  its  Pofiti- 
i?  ons  to  Bodies  within  it  :  and  this 
li  the  Vulgar  ufe  for  immovable 
j  Space. 

Relative  Spaccj  in  Magnitude 
ij  and  Figure,  is  always  the  fame 

I  with  abfolute,  but  ’tis  not  necefiary 
it  fhoiild  be  fo  numerically.  Thus 
if  you  fuppofe  a  Ship  to  be  indeed 
j  in  abfolute  Reft,  then  the  Places 
|«of  all  things  within  her  will  be 
.  I  the  fame  abfolutely  and  relatively, 

.1  and  nothing  will  change  its  Place* 
But  then  fuppofe  the  Ship  under 
^  -  Sail,  or  in  Motion,  and  file  will 
continually  pafs  thro’  new  Parts  of 
ij  -abfolute  Space  i  But  all  things  on 
'-Board  confider’d  relatively,' in  re- 
to  the  Ship,  may  be  notwith- 


ftanding  in  the  fame  Places,  6t 
have  the  fame  Situation  and  Pofi“ 
tion,  in  regard  to  one  another; 

Spadones,  ftridly  fignifies  all  r.rea^ 
tures  which  have  been  caftrated  5 
but  PauLus  Ammannus  applies  the 
Term  to  thofe  Vvdro  have  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  Contraction  or  Con- 
vulfion  in  the  genital  Parts,  in  th^ 
fame  Senfe  as  Spafm, 
whence  Erotmn  enlarges  it  to  fi'xs 
nify  fpafmodick  AfFe(ftions  alfo  al- 
fo  of  other  Parts  5  in  which  Lati¬ 
tude  it  is  frequently  met  with  in 
the  Writings  of  Hippocrates, 

Spagyrick  Medicine,  or 
rical  Art,  is  the  fame  as  Chys 
niiftry,  the  Word  importing  to 
extra(ft,  or  colle(ft  or  gather  to^ 
gether,  becaufe  it  teaches  ho# 
to  extra(ft,  and  feparate  the  purer 
Parts  of  Subftances  from  mix’d 
Bodies  :  And, 

Spagyrifi,  is  the  fame  as  a  Chy- 
mift. 

Sparadrap,  is  an  antiertt  Name 
for  what  we  now  call  a  Ceres 
cloth. 

Spafma,  or  Sp^fimis,  from 
contruho,  to  contradj  fignifies  any 
convulfive  Motion,  becaufe  it  com 
tratfts  or  pulls  the  Parts  it  afi'edsg 
Hence, 

Spafmodick  Medicines,  are  fuefi 
as  are  good  againft  Convulfiotis  s 
and, 

Spafmology,  from  Spafmtis,  aili 
xiyco,  dico'^  to  di fcoiirfe,  is  any 
Treatife  of  Convulfions. 

Spatula^  is  ail  Iiiftriimeiit  uf^i 
by  Apothecaries  and  Surgeons^ 
'wherewith  they  fpread  their'^Plaifi- 
ters,^  Unguents,  ct'c.  or  ftif  their 
Medicines  tosether; 

Species-,  is  a  Term  ufed  varioufty^ 
in  Logick  and  Metaphyficks,  for  ail 
Idea  that  relates  to  foiiie  oth^r  morfe 
general  one,  and  has  under  it  felf 
only  Individuals  ;  Iii  Algebra,  fof 
E  e  3  thofi 
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tliofe  Symbols  or  Marks  which  re- 
prefent  the  Quantities  in  any  Equa¬ 
tion,  or  Demonftration  :  InVifion, 
for  fuch  fuperficial  and  wonderfully 
fine  Images  of  Bodies,  as  are  pro- 
ducibk  by  Light,  and  which  by  that 
are  delineated  upon  the  Bottom  of 
our  Eyes  :  And  in  Medicine,  for 
thofe  flmple  Ingredients,  Out  of 
which  other  more  compound  are 
made.  But  common  Cuftom  with¬ 
out  any  juft  Propriety,  has  in  Phar¬ 
macy,  affixed  it  to  fome  Aromatick 
and  Cathartick  Ponders,  which  are 
themfelves  compounded  of  many 
things. 

Specifick  GrAvity^  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  and  peculiar  Gravity  or 
Weight,  which  any  Species  of  na¬ 
tural  Bodies  have,  and  by  which 
they  are  plainly  diftinguilhable  from 
all  other  Bodies  of  different  kinds. 


By  fome  *tis  not  improperly  call'd 
relative  Gravity,  to  diftinguifti  it 
from  abfolute  Gravity,  which  in- 
creafes  in  Proportion  to  the  Bignefs 
of  the  Body  weighed.  Thus,  if 
any  Body  weigh  a  Pound,  one  as 
big  again  will  weigh  two  P-ounds ; 
And  let  the  Bodies  be  of  what  Na¬ 
ture  or  Degree  of  Specifick  Gravity 
foever,  a  Pound  of  one  will  be  as 
much  as  a  Pound  of  the  other,  ab- 
folutely  confider’d  :  Thus,  as  is 
commonly  faid,  a  Pound  ofFeathers 
is  as  heavy  as  a  Pound  of  Lead.  But 
if  you  confider  Lead  and  Feathers 
relatively,  the  Specifick  Gravity  of 
the  former,  will  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  latter  j  or  Lead, 
Bulk  for  Bulk,  will  be  much  hea¬ 
vier  than  Feathers  j  and  Gold  hea¬ 
vier  than  Lead, 
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The  Weight. 


OF  Crude  Mercury—* 

Lead - - 

Copper  . . . . 

Brafs  - - — - - 

Crude  Tin  - - 

Regulus  of  Antimony — - 
Reg.  of  Steel  and  Copper 
Block-Tin 

Iron  .  - —  — — — 

Cinnabar  of  Antimon.— • 
Litharge  of  Silver  — — 

- —  of  Gold  - . — - 

Silver  Sixpence- - - 

Calcined  Copper  - - — 

Glafs  of  Antimon - - 

Lapis  Calamin.  - - ■  -  — 

-  Tutty - 

Crocus  Metal.  - -  '■  - 

Crude  Antim. -  — — — 

Iteei  prep,  with  Sulphur 


In  Air.  In  Water. 
gr.  6o.  gr.  5-5  J 

‘53 

id. 

id. 

$2 

id. 

id. 

5 1  ^ 

id. 

49 

49 

48 

id. 

47 
46  f 

45 

41 


Diminution 

Proport. 

of  Weight. 

Gra'vity. 

g‘'-  4? 

14 

54 

7 

8r 

% 

7f 

7  a  1 1110$ 

5r 

4 

1 1 

5tI- 

11 

5ty 

12 

5 

13 

4tI 

i3f 

4f 

4  , 

s? 

White 
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The  Weight* 


In  Air*  In  Water* 


Dminution  Proport* 
of  Weight.  Gravity. 


White  Lead - gr.  60. 

Green  .Glafs  , 

Red  Coral  - 

Flint  - - — , 

Bole  Armon.  - — — . 

Lapis  Judaicus - -  — — — 

Flint  Glafg  in  — 

Bone  of  Sheep  juft  killed 

Filings  of  Steel - - - 

Terra  Lemnia  — —  — — • 

Ivory 

Hartfhorn  - r 

Mineral  Sulphur  *...  ,■  ■ 

Crude  Tartar  — —  —  -.1 

Venice-Glafs - ..  n.  ■. 

Ruft  of  Brafs  — — 

Burnt  Lead  - -  .  - .  - 

Gum  Arabick  — ^ —  .. 

Opium  .  . ■  ■■■«—- 

Lignum  Guaiacum  — — ■— 

Gum  Tragacanth 
Mvrrh  - - -  r  .  .-i 

r 

Cortex  Guaiaci  - - - 

Gum  Guaiacum  ■ 

Refin  of  Scammony - 

Lignum  Nephritich  ■  " 

Ifinglafs  .  - 
China-Root  ■  .  - 

Frankincenfe - — 

Gall  — .1  ■  ■ — — 

Gentian  ^  — -1— 

Peruvian  Bark - - 

Oak  - - —  - - - - 

Fir  ■  . . 


gr.  41 

19  1 

3t|- 

39 

21 

-  X  g 

id. 

38. 

22 

0  * 

id. 

2l| 

*2 

id. 

33 

27 

2^1 

50 

30 

2 

id. 

31 

28 

32 

iv 

id. 

2.7 

33 

I— A 

33r 

25 

35 

24 

36 

18 

42 

I  2? 

44 

I-J?: 
%  z. 

45 

If 

d. 

12 

48 

I? 

id. 

II 

49 

llE 

lO 

50 

*■  %■ 

id. 

€ 

54 

.4 

55 

T  * 

id. 

2 

58 

lefs  15 

TT 

lefs  idf 
lefs  2<> 

129 

lefs  48 

f? 

TiT 

E  e  3  rhe 
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Weight  of  Salts  m  Spirit  of  Wine  were  found 

to  be  as  follo  ws. 


Crude  Mercury. 
Mercurmi  Dutch 
Funacea  Ruhr. 

Merc.  Dul.  3d  time  Tub, 
-gr — time  fub. — 
Ttirbith  Mineral 
CorrotiYe  Sublimar. 
Sugar  of  Lead 
]pixM  Sah  of  Hitre 
M^gilfery  of  Coral' 
Sytiipathetick  Powder 
Tartar  Vitriolized 
^lauber-s  Sal  Mirabil. 
Einetick  Tartar 
Sal  Guataci 

'Prunella 


Polychreflon 
-Fnixum‘-rr. 


Creain  of  Tartar 
White  Vitriol 
Salt  of  Steel 
'Qreen  Vitriol 
Red  Cbakanthum- 

l^.alt  of  white  Vitriol - - 

Nitre  r 

Volatile  Salt  of  Harifhorri 
Ens  Martis  once  fuBl. 

Sal  Armoniac  purity *d 
£nj»  Mar  til  3d  lim?  fiib. 


Abatements,, 
of  Weight. 


or  9  5. 

4 

5 


'7  r 

21 

22 

??i 

23 


-^6 

27 


n 

54 


Pro^Q^rU 

17  near 
12 
10 

8  aim, 
3t8’ 

-  I  # 

^  Ti' 


2I?- 


37? 


r  _  A 
*  2  7 


I"’ 
1  I*. 

^17 


An 
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Qn  Oil  of  Vitriol  — — — 
I  Hermetick  Spirit  of  Nitre 
Sp.  Nitr.  with  Oil  Vitr. 

- - of  common  Nitre 

- —Nitre  Bezoartick 

Double  Ao^ua  forth  — — . 
Spirit  of  Vitriol 


Sp.  Salt  with  Oil  Vit 
Solut.of  common  Sal  |2 
with  I  6  of  com.  Wat 
Sp,  of  Sal.  Armo.  Succ. 
- with  Pot-Afhes  — 


■} 


Simple  Ao^iia  forth  _ 

Solution  of  Sal  Enix  |  i 
in  Water  %  5 


Weight, 

Diminution 

of  Weight, 

gf‘379 

gr.  16 

385 

72 

39^ 

59 

597 

58 

id. 

400 

55 

4oiJ 

49 

408 

47 

id. 

409 

4^ 

id. 

410 

4$ 

id. 


The  fame 
Piece  of  ^ 


Lead* 


In  a  Solut.  of  Sal  Armo. 
pur.  i.  and  white 
Vit.  %  I.  in  Water  f  5 
Urine  — . . . 


Sw’eet  Spirit  of  Nitre 
Common  Water 
A  Tind.  Alo.  with  Water 
A  Decod  of  red  Sanders 
Diftill’d  Vinegar  - - 


Water  Diftill, 


id. 

4T3r 

414 

id. 

id. 

id. 

414? 

4M 


4i| 

41 


40 1 


40 


Proport, 


5'1-J 

-749 

/  5  V 

7  ^  *- 

i  1  if 


Si 

Ks 

a  i  if- 


9  ^S 


loj- 


A  Decodion  of  Gentian 

4iof 

44r 

Spirit  of  Tartar - 

411 

44 

T  0  ^  ^ 

A  Decod.  of  Snakew'eed 

id.  ^ 

Sp.  of  Hartsh.  not  reftif. 

id. 

A  Decod.  of  Sarfaparilla 

412 

43 

1 0*--- 

— —  of  China-Rooot 

id. 

Spirit  of  common  Salt 

A  Decodion  of  Arum 

412} 

42i- 

10} 

id. 

A  Solution  of  Alum  ?  i  > 

3  I.  in  Water  5  d  5 

413 

42 

Syden.  Liqu,  Laudan.  — 

id. 

Liqu.  Panacea  of  Opium 

id. 

Decod.  of  the  Peru  Bark 

id. 

- - of  Pomegranats 

id. 

ICy-j- 

>i«r 


E  e  4 


I  1  ^ 


Wehhi 
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Weight, 


Milk 

A  Decoftion  of  Savin  ^ 
An  Infuf.  of  Horphound 
- - of 


gr. 


.of  Wormwood- 


Elix.  Pro.  with  Sal  Vol.- 
An  Infufion  of  Tea  — 
Spirit  of  Saffron 


Spirit  of  Sal  Armo.  with! 

The  fame  .  ; - i 

Piece  ef<  ^pint  of  Salt - 

Lead.  Caftor 


Sp.  of  Wine  wieh  Camph. 
Mynfidit’s  Tind.  Steel 
Tinift.  Sulph,  with  SpiriO 
of  Turpentine  ^ 

Oil  of  Tu  mips - - 

Tin  dure  of  Coral _ _ 

Spirit  of  Wine  -  -  -  — - 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 


Spirit  of  Wine  redify’d- 
Boii’d  Water 


4^$l 

415I: 

id. 

416 
id. 
id.  I 
4i6| 
id. 

417 

4i8| 

id. 

419 
id. 

420 

id, 

id. 

421 
42i| 
42 

423 

424 
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Diminution 
of  Weight. 

Proporfl 

3? 

*  *  9^ 

38 

IT**? 

36I 

3« 

1 2-7. 

35 

13 

34  I3tI 

33f  I3It 

52-f 

32  €4-1 

3 1  I4|-f 


The  Numbers  in  the  laft  Column  fhew  the  Proportion  of  the  fpecifick 
Giavity  of  Fluids^  if  compared  reciprocally  ;  For  as  11  is  to  5  fo 

is  the  Gravity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  to  the  Gravity  of  Spirit  of  Saffron^ 
about  double. 


The  Scales  for  thefe  Purpofes  are  ingenioufly  contrived  and  fold  by 
Mr,  Haukshee  in  Crane-Court  in  tleet.fireet. 


Specifick  Medicines^  is  a  Term 
heretofore  much  in'ufe  for  fuch 
whofe  Operations  could  not  be  ac¬ 
counted  for ;  but  a  more  natural 
way  of  reafoning  hath  brought  a 
great  many  of  thofe  things  to  light 
which  fi-ft  occa honed  the  Ufe  of 
this  Refuge  ;  and  convinces  us  that 
all  others  that  yet  remain  obfcure, 
muff  operate  by  their  mechanical 
Properties,  altho  perhaps  the  Fine- 
nefs  of  their  Parts  may  elude  the 
Senfes,  and  confequently  all  Cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  particular  Manner 
of  their  Agency.  See  Vifpenfa^ 
4« 


SpecilUtm,  an  Inflrument  with 
which  Surgeons  fearch  Wounds,  in 
the  manner  of  a  Probe. 

Speculation^  is  ftridly  what  we 
contemplate  by  the  Mediation  of 
Vifionj  but  is  often  figuratively  u- 
fed  for  thofe  Operations  in  the  Mind 
as  require  no  fuchHelps,  more  pro¬ 
perly  by  M\\ Locke  called  Refledion, 
as  the  other  belongs  to  Senfation  ; 
and  hence  Speculation  is  by  theln- 
ffitution Writers  made  to  exprefs  that 
Part  of  Medicine  which  contem¬ 
plates,  and  direds  the  Rules  for 
Pradice  from  Principles  of  Theory 
and  Reafon,  sp§^ 
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Speculum  Ant,  is  an  Inftrument 
witli  which  Surgeons  dilate  the  Fun¬ 
dament  to  cxtradl:  Bones,  or  any 
thing  that  may  be  there  lodged. 
And, 

Speculum  Matrlcls,  is  an  Inftru- 
ment  to  do^the  fame  Office  with  to 
Matter  obftruded  in  the  Womb  5  or 
to  affift  in  any  manual  Operations 
thereunto. 

Speculum  Gcult,  and 

Speculum  Oris,  are  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  to  infped  the  Eye  or  Mouth 
with. 

Spelter,  the  fame  as  Zinck,  which 
fee. 

Sperm  a.  See  Semen. 

Sperma.  Ceti,  Parmafitty.  The 
Antients  were  great  Strangers  to  this 
Drug  •  and  Schroder  him; elf  Teems 
very  much  unacquainted  with  it,  not 
well  knowing  whether  to  make  it 
an  animal  or  a  mineral  Subha  nee, 
tho  he  places  it  among  the  Mine¬ 
rals,  and  calls  it  Aliud  Genus  Bi- 
tuminis,  his  preceding  Articles  be¬ 
ing  about  fuch  Subftances.  It  is 
now  almoft  univeiTally  known,  that 
a  particular  fort  of  Whale  affords 
the  Oil  whence  this  is  made  5  and 
that  it  is  very  improperly  called 
Sperma,  becaiffe  it  is  only  the 
Oil  that  comes  from  the  Head  which 
it  can  be  made  from.  I  fay  made 
from,  becaufe  it  is  by  fome  pe- 
:  culiar  Management,  which  is  in  the 
I  knowledge  only  of  very  few, 

I  mightily  changed  from  what  it  is 
I  naturally,  before  it  comes  to  be  fit 
I  for  life  in  the  Shops ;  the  Oil  it  felf 
«  being  very  browm  and  rank.  The 
I'  peculiar  Property  of  it  is  to  fhoot 
n  into  Flakes,  not  much  unlike  the 
C  Cryftallization  of  Salts,  after  it  has 
d  flood  a  due  time  to  reft  in  a  proper 
^  Veflel.  But  in  this  ftate ’tis  yellow, 

1  and  has  a  certain  ranknefs,  from 
\  which  ’tis  in  great  meafure  freed, 

I  and  render’d  white^  by  fqueezing  it 


between  warm  metalline  Plates  in  a 
Prefs  5  and  afterwards  expofing  tne 
remainder  to  the  op^n  Air,  which 
ftill  blanches  it  farther,  a 'id  takes  a- 
way  itsoffenfive  Scent,  till  ai  length 
it  becomes  perfeffly  pure,inodorcus, 
flaky,  frnooth,  white,  and  in  fome 
meafure  tranfparent.  That  Fifb 
W'hich  about  twenty  Years  fince 
was  taken  in  the  Thames,  and 
brought  afiiore  at  BlackwalljW2isdiG^ 
covered  accidentally  to  be  the  true 
Parmafitty  Whale.  A  Perfon  buy« 
ing  fome  quantity  of  the  Oil  which 
a  poor  Body  had  feummed  off  the 
Water,  as  it  melted  from  it,  fora 
fmall  Value,  fet  it  in  a  place  out  of 
the  way,  until  fome  ufe  it  might  be 
thought  fit  for  fliould  happen  j  but 
after  a  long  time  looking  upon  it, 
the  Ovvner  found  it  hardened  into 
a  Cake,  or  a  folid  Confiftence, 
Vv^hich  a  Perfon  skill’d  in  the  Ma- 
nufafture  hearing  of  bought  it,  and 
procured  from  it  as  good  a  Par¬ 
mafitty  as  any  yet  metwdth  mLon^ 
den. 

Spermatick  Parts,  are  thofe  con¬ 
cerned  in  fecreting  the  Seed.  See 
Generation.  And, 

Spermatocele,  from  Sperma,  Seed, 
and  uttKyt,  Tumor,  a  Swelling  ;  is  a 
Rupture  occafioned  by  a  Diftenfion 
of  the  feminal  Veflels. 

^  Sphacelus,  from  interji^ 

do,  to  kill  5  becaufe  it  is  looked  uo- 
011  to  be  a  fatal  Sign,  and  is  adu- 
ally  a  Mortification  (which  fee)  up¬ 
on  the  Part  affeffed. 

Sphenoides,  J^rom  cj^yiv,  Cuneus,  a 
Wedge,  and  Forma,  Shape, 

is  the  fame  as  Cuneiforme  Os»  Sec 
Cranium. 

SphenopharyngAus,  and 

Sphenopalatinus,  and 

Sphenopterygopalatinus ,  are  all 
Names  for  the  fame  Muffles,  deferi- 
bed  under  FUriflaph^lini  j  which 
fee. 

Spheres, 
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sphere,  is  any  round  Ball,  whofe 
right  Lines  from  the  Center  to  the 
l^eriphery  are  equal :  and  this  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Bodies  of  this  Figure, 
that  they  are  to  one  another  as  the 
Cubes  of  their  Diameters  5  whence 

Spherifitcos^  is  one 

fo  called  by  Galen,  who  exercifes  at 
that  Game  with  Balls,  which  we 
commonly  call  Racket,  for  their 
Health  5  and  hence  the  Place  fo 
made  ufe  of  was  called  the  Sphe- 
rijiermm. 

Spheroid,  from  Sphere,  and 
aTof,  Forma,  Shape  5  is  a  folid  Fi¬ 
gure  made  by  the  Rotation  of  a  Se- 
jni-El!ipfis  about  its  Axis,  and  is  al- 
Trays  equal  to  J  of  its  circumfcri- 
bing  Cylinder  5  making  a  kind  of 
oblong  Sphere. 

Spheroides,  is  by  Anatomifts  ap¬ 
plied  to  Parts  which  approach  near 
to  that  of  a  Sphere  in  Shape. 

SphinHer,  from  fftpiyjco,  con- 
Jlnngo,  to  bind  together  j  is  afcri- 
bed  to  fuch  Mufcles  as  draw  up,  and 
keep  fhut  the  Parts  j  as  the 

Sphincter  Vejicd,  See  Bladder, 
And, 

Sphincter  Lahiorum.  See  Orbi¬ 
cularis .  And, 

SphinEier  Ani.  See  Tntejlines, 
And  fo  of  other  Places  of  lil^e  For¬ 
mation. 

Sphinx,  was  the  Name  of  a  fi^fi- 
tious  Being  faid  to  puzzle  OEdlpus 
the  Theban  with  Riddles  :  whence 
fome  have  jufdly  enough  called  the 
ftrange  Notions  of  the  Chyraifts 
Sphmgis  JEnigmata. 

Spica,  fignifies  properly  the  Tops 
of  any  Herbs,  but  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  the  Lavender  kind  j  hence, 

Spicata,  is  a  Term  given  to  fome 
Comoofltions  that  take  in  fuch  In- 

t 

gredients,  for  thofe  of  principal 
Efficacy. 

Spine j  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  Acantha,  and  therefore  is  fome^ 
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times  ufed  for  fuch  Parts  as  fhoot 
out  fharp,  like  a  Thorn  5  particu¬ 
larly  the 

Spine,  or  Back-bone.  See  Verte- 
bra. 

Spina  Ventofa,  is  ufed  for  a  Ca¬ 
ries,  or  Rottennefs  of  the  Bone  from 
fharp  Humours. 

Spinal  Marrow.  See  Marrow, 

Spinati  Mufculi,  are  two  Mufcles 
on  the  Sides  of  the  Neck,  arifing 
from  the  five  fuperior  Procefles  of 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax,  and  in¬ 
ferior  of  the  Neck  j  and  in  their 
Afcent  they  become  more  fiefhy, 
and  are  largely  inferred  into  the  in¬ 
ferior  Part  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck  laterally.  They  draw  the  Neck 
backwards. 

Spiral  Line,  is  genera¬ 
ted  by  a  Rotation  round 
any  Center,  but  continual¬ 
ly  receding  further  from 
it  :  as  in  the  Figure. 

Spiracula,  are  the  fame  as  Pores, 
or  any  breathing  Paflages. 

Spirit,  as  a  Principle  in  Body,  fee 
Principle  j  in  an  animal  Body,  is  no 
other  than  the  nervous  Fluid,  and  is 
a  fine  foft  Juice  feparated  from  the 
Blood,  preferving  a  due  Moifture 
and  Elafticiry.  See  Fibre. 

Splanchnicks,  from  trirKctfyviveA, 
Vifcera  tradiare,  to  operate  upon  the 
Bowels  ;  are  fiich  Medicines  as  are 
fuppofed  to  cleanfe  the  Bowels  and 
Vifcera. 

Splen,  the  Spleen,  The  Spleen  is 
fituated  in  the  left  Hypochondrium,^ 
under  the  Diaphragma,  between 
the  Ribs  and  the  Stomach,  above 
the  left  Kidney.  It  is  tied  to  the 
Peritonaum,  to  the  Midriff,  and  to 
the  Omentum.  It  is  of  a  blueifb 
or  leaden  Colour,  of  an  oblong  Fi¬ 
gure,  thick  at  the  Edges,  and  Uot 
thin,  as  the  Liver.  It  has  two  Mem¬ 
branes.  The  external  conies  from 
the  Peritonaum.  The  internal  Mem¬ 
brane 
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brane  is  finer  and  thinner  than  the  which  arife  from  the  Spleen,  and 
external :  for  if  you  blow  into  the  difcharge  them  into  the  Lumbary 
Splenick  Artery,  the  Air  (hall  pafs  Glands. 

thro’  the  one,  but  not  the  other.  The  Spleen  being  always  full  of 
Its  Fibres  are  not  irregularly  woven,  a  dark-coloured-Blood,  was  by  the 
as  thofe  of  other  Membranes  feem  Antients  thought  to  be  the  Recep- 
be  ;  but  they  come  from  innume-  tacle  of  the  Aira  Bilis,  a  Humour 
rable  Points,  as  Rays  from  fo  many  nowhere  to  be  found.  And  all  that 
Centres,  and  the  Fibres  of  one  has  been  faid  about  its  Ufe  by  the 
Point  are  regularly  woven  with  the  Moderns,  has  been  to  little  fatisfac- 
Fibres  of  the  Points  fiirrounding  it.  tion,  till  Dr.  Keil  taught  us  thus  to 
Jt  receives  Veins,  Nerves  and  Ai'te-  reafon  thereupon.  W  emufl:  confider 
iries  from  thofe  that  enter  the  Spleen,  that  the  Bile  is  compofed  of  Parti- 
The  Subftance  of  the  Spleen  is  not  cles,  which  fiowly  combine  and 
only  kept  together  by  its  two  Mem-  unite  together ,  and  that  by  reafon 
branes,  but  alfo  by  innumerable  Fi-  of  the  Vicinity  of  the  Liver  to  the 
bres  which  come  from  the  Points  Heart,  and  of  the  fwift  Motion  of 
of  the  internal  Membrane,  and  are  the  Blood  thro’  the  Aortay  thefe 
inferted  in  the  Points  of  the  oppo-  Particles  could  not  in  fo  fmall  a 
fite  fide  of  the  fame  Membrane  3  time,  and  with  fo  great  a  Velocity, 
the  Expanfion  of  the  Extremity  of  have  been  united  together,  had  not 
thefe  Fibres  Teems  to  compofe  the  ill-  the  Blood  been  brought  thro’  the 
ternal  Membrane.  The  Spleen  is  Coats  of  the  Stomach,  Inteftines, 
compofed  of  an  Infinity  of  Mem-  and  Omentiimy  by  the  Branches  of 
branes,  which  form  little  Cells  and  the  Vena  Port<s.  to  the  Liver.  But 
Cavities  of  different  Pictures  and  becaufe  all  thefe  Parts  were  not  fuf- 
Bignefs,  which  communicate  with  ficient  to  receive  all  the  Blood 
one  another,  and  which  are  always  which  was  neceffary  to  be  fent  to 
full  of  Blood.  At  the  Extremities  of  the  Liver,  therefore  Nature  framed 
the  Blood- Veffels  in  the  Spleens  of  the  Spleen,  into  whofe  Cavities  the 
Sheep,  we  find  feveral  fmall,  white.  Blood  being  poured  from  a  fmali 
and  foft  Specks,  which  Malpighi  Artery,  moves  at  leaf  as  flowly  as 
calls  Glands.  The  Spleen  has  Ar-  any  that  paffes  otherwife  to  the  Li- 
teries  from  the  whofe  Capil-  ver  5  by  which  means  the  Particles 

lary  Branches  make  frequent  Inofcu-  which  compofe  the  Bile  in  the  Blood 
lations  upon  the  Membranes  of  the  which  pafies  thro’  the  Ramus  Sple^^ 
Cells.  Its  Veins,  whofe  Extremities  nicus,  by  a  fo  long  and  flow  Circii- 
communicate  with  the  Cavities  of  lation,  have  more  Chances  for  uni- 
the  Cells,  as  they  come  out  of  the  ting  them,  which  otherwife  they 
Sp!  een,  unite  and  make  the  Ramus  could  not  have  had,  had  they  been 
Splenicus  of  the  Vena  PortAy  which  carried  by  thc' Branches  of  the  Ccp- 
carries  the  Blood  from  the  Spleen  to  Hack  Artery  direffly  to  the  Liver  j 
the  Liver.  Thefe,  with  its  Nerves,  and  confequently  without  the  Spleen, 
which  are  confiderable  from  the  fuch  a  Qqiantity  of  Bile  as  is  notv  fe^ 
Plexus  splenicus,  are  equally  diflri-  cerned,  that  is,  as  Nature  retjuires, 
buted  thro^  tiie  whole  Subflance  of  could  not  have  been  fecerned  by  the 
the  Spleen,  being  all  included  in  a  Liver.  And  this  he  takes  to  be  the 
common  Capfula.  There  are  like-  true  life  of  the  Spleen, 

\Vife  ^  few  Lymphatick  VelTels  Spleneticksj  aud 

4^.  knica^ 
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Spimica^  are  Medicines  againft 
Bii’teinpers  of  the  Spleen. 

Splenii  Mtifculiy.  alfo  from  their 
Shape,  called  Triangulares ^  are  Muf- 
des  that  arife  from  the  four  upper 
Spines  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back, 
and  from  the  two  lower  of  the 
2’^eck,  and  afcending  obliquely,  ad- 
liere  to  the  upper  tranfverfe  Procef- 
fes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  upper  part 
&i  the  Qci^lput.  They  pull  the  Head 
backwards  to  one  Side. 

Spond'fjlus,  <T'7tQvS'vKo^y  from  Spon- 
da,,  a  Bed  :  fome  have  thought  ft  to 
call  the  Spine,  or  Back  Bone  thus, 
irom  the  Shapes  and  Fitnefs  of  the 
Vertebra^  to  move  every  way  upon 
etne  another. 

Spongiefarn  Os,  and 
Spongoides ,  ’  from  Spongia,  a 
Spunge,  and  Forma,  Shape, 

is  the  fame  as  Os  Crihrtforme,  be- 
caufe  it  is  hollow  and  porous  like  a 
Sptinge  or  Sieve. 

SpQ?ifus  :  wdiat  the  proper  Signi- 
Scation  of  this  is  every  one  knows, 
but  the  Chymids  h.ave  given  it  to 
Mercury y  as  Markus  to  Sulphur,  to 
exprefs  their  fttnefs  to  join,  or  be 
loincd  wdth,  one  another. 

Sporadlck,  is  ufed  for  fuch  DifeaTes 
ss  reign  in  the  fame  Place  and 
Time.  > 

Springy.  See  Klajikk, 

Spuma,  Briftly  fignifies  Froth  of 
any  kind :  wdience  fome  phyfical 
Writers  in  a  figurative  fenfe  apply 
k  varioufly  j  either  to  the  Humours 
or  Excrements  of  an  human  Body, 
as  they  happen  to  partake  of  this 
Quality.  The  Chymifts  likewife  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cudom -ufe  it  in  a  very 
whimdeal  manner  for  many  thin^rs, 
zs  the  Spuma  Duorum  Dracosium  is 
the  Butyrum  Antimonlt ;  Mercury 
snd  Antimony,  of  which  it  is  made, 
wnkh  tiiem  being  the  two  Dra¬ 
gons. 


Spurious,  are  fuch  Difeafes  as  in 
fome  Symptoms  cannot  be  brought 
under  any  didind  Head,  and  there- 
fore  joined  with  the  name  of  fome 
with  which  they  mod:  agree,  and 
which  are  therefore  often  called  alfo 
baftard  ;  as  a  baftard  Pleurify,  a 
baftard  Qumfy,  and  the  like. 

SputuMy  exprefles  every  thing 
that  is  brought  up  by  Spitting,  dif2 
ferent  from  the  Salivay  which  only 
comes  thro’  thofe  Duds  that  take 
their  Names  from  it.  But  from 
fome  Refemblance  hereunto  the 
Chymids  will  alfo  have  other 
Things  thus  called  j  as  Litharge  of 
Silver  or  Gold,  Sputum  Luna,  vel 
Solis. 

Syuammous  Suture,  from  Syuam-- 
ma,  a  Scale  ;  is  fuch  a  Suture  where 
the  Bones  lie  over  one  another  like 
Scales.  See  Suture, 

Squilinum ;  fome  have  fancy’d 
thus  to  call  the  Fimus  Equinus, 
HoiTe-Dung,  which  is  often  pre- 
feribed  in  pleuritick  Affedions,  and 
has  been  proved  by  repeated  Ex¬ 
perience  a  more  excellent  Remedy 
than  others  of  the  fame  Intention, 
tho  much  more  coRly  and  hard  to 
obtain.  • 

Squinzy,  is  the  fame  as  Angina, 
and  is  often  mortal,  becaufe  it  dims 
exadly  the  Chink  of  the  Larynx,  if 
the  Mufcles  thereof  are  much  in¬ 
flamed  5  wherefore  Bronchotoiny  in, 
fuch  Cafes  is  abfoiutely  neceflaiy, 
which  tho  rarely  pradifed,  yet  may 
be  fafely  ufed. 

SiaHe,  fignifles  that  kind  of 
Myrrh  ivhich  didills  or  falls  in  drops 
from  the  Tree.  ’Tis  alfo  ufed  by 
fome  Writers  for  a  more  liquid  kind 
of  Amber,  than  what  is  commonly 
met  with  in  the  Shops  5  whence  in 
Scribonius  Largus,  JEgineta,  and 
fome  others,  we  meet  with  a  CoL 
lyrium,  and  feveral  other  Forms 
wherein  this  was  the  chief  Ingredi- 

ent„ 
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€nt,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Sta6lica. 

Stamma,  are  the  Solids  of  Shu¬ 
man  Body  ;  and  in  Botany  thofe 
little  fine  Threds  or  Capillaments, 
which  grow  up  within  the  Flowers 
of  Plants  encompafiing  round  the 
Style,  and  on  which  the  Apices 
grow  at  their  Extremities  :  whence 
JBotanills  call  that  a 

Stamineous  Flower,  which  is  fo 
far  imperfed  as  to  want  thofe  co¬ 
lour’d  Leaves  which  are  called  Pe- 
tala,  and  confifts  only  of  the  Stylus 
and  the  Stamina.  And  fitch  Plants 
as dobearthefe  Stamineous  Flowers, 
Mr.  Ray  makes  to  conftitute  a  large 
Genus  of  Plants,  which  he  calls 
Herb  a  {lore  imperfeblo  Jive  apetalo 
Jiamineove.  And  thefe  he  divides 
into  fitch  as,  t.  Have  their  Fruit  or 
Seed  totally  divided  from  the  Flow¬ 
er  j  and  thefe  are  fuch  Plants  as  are 
faid  to  be  of  dijferent  Sexes  :  The 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  from  the 
fame  Seed  fome  Plant  fhall  arife 
with  Flowers  and  no  Fruit,  and  o- 
thers  with  Fruit  and  no  Flowers  : 
As  Hops,  Hemp,  Jlinging  Nettles^  Spi~ 
nage.,  Cynocramhe,  Mercurialis^  and 
Phylion.  2.  Such  as  have  their 
Fruit  only  a  little  disjoin’d  from  their 
flowers  j  as  the  Ambrojia,  Barda- 
tia  minor,  Ricinus,  and  the  Helio- 
tropium  Tricoccon.  3*  Such  as  have 
their  Fruit  immediately  contiguous, 
or  adhering  to  their  Flower  :  And 
the  Seed  of  thefe  is  either,  i.  Tri¬ 
angular  :  And  of  this  fort,  fome 
are  lucid  and  fhining,  as  the  Lapa- 
thum,  Rhabarbarum,  and  Bijiorta^ 
to  which  alfo  may  be  reckoned  the 
Perjicaria,  Others  are  rough,  and 
not  Alining ;  as  the  Helleborus  Al- 
bus,  Fagopyrum,  Convolvulus  niger, 
f^d  the  Polygonum.  2,.  Such  as 
nave  a  roundiAi  Seed  a  little  flatted 
or  compreifed,  or  of  any  other  Fi¬ 
gure  but  the  former  Triquetrous  or 


Triangular  one.  And  thefe  havs 
their  Flower,  or  the  Calyx  of  the 
Flower  adhering  to  the  Bottom  or 
Bafis  of  the  Seed  or  Fruit  ;  ns  ths 
Potamogiton,  Blitum  Sylvejlre,  Pm» 
rietaria,  Atriplex,  Blitum  Sativum^ 
Arnuranthes  Hoclocerieus,  and  thii: 
Saxifraga  Aurea.  3..  Such  w1iof« 
Flowers  adhere  to  the  top  or  upper- 
mofl:  of  the  Seed  -  as  the  Beta,  A'- 
far  urn,  Alchimilla.  And  to  thel# 
kind  of  Plants,  Mr.  Ray  reduces  al¬ 
fo  the  Kaligeniculaium  Sedum  fru- 
ticofu7n^  the  Scoparia,  or  Belvidert 
of  the  Italia?ts. 

Stannum^  Tin,  whence  Lead  is 
alfo  made  ;  and  hence  Stan7?arks: 
are  thofe  Works  to  refine  Tin  from 
the  Drofs  wherewith  it  is  naturallT 
produced. 

St  aphis,  gaapU,  is  firijfily  a  Grape, 
or  a  bunch  of  Grapes  j  whence  from 
their  Likenefs  thereunto  it  is  applied 
to  many  other  Things,  efpedally 
the  glandulous  Parts  of  the  Body, 
whether  natural  or  diftempered  t 
hence  alfo, 

Staphyley  g’ctfpvKn,  2nd 

Staphyloma  ,  ,  are 

Names  given  to  fome  of  thols; 
Parts  when  inflamed  or  fwell  ed» 

Stapes.  See  Ear. 

St  a  pis  Muf cuius,  or  Muferdm 
Stapidls,  is  a  Mufcle  of  the  Eye- 
Biows. 

Staticks,  is  a  Species  of  Mecha- 
nicks  converfant  about  Weights,  and 
fliewing  the  Properties  of  Gravit)^ 
Levity,  or  Equilibrium  of  Bodies. 
When  it  is  reftrained  to  Fluids,  itis 
called  Hydroflaticks,  which  fee. 

Status  Morbi,  the  fame  as  Aems^ 
which  fee. 

Steatoma^  from  Sevum,, 

Suet  ;  is  a  Swelling  confiflinnr  of  a 
Matter  much  like  Suet,  foft,  with¬ 
out  pain,  contained  in  a  Cyfiis,  and 
eafily  turned  out  upon  Incifion. 

Steel.  See  Mars, 

StegnofiSj, 
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Stegnojis,  from  re  conjiipo, 
to  fix  or  harden,  is  an  Obftrudion 
of  the  Pores  3  and 

Stegnoticks^  are  therefore  the  fame 
as  Aftrfngenrs  ;  which  fee. 

Stella,  a  Star,  by  the  Chymifts, 
is  very  odly  applied  to  many  things,, 
as  Stella  Occ'idens,  to  the  Sal  Am¬ 
moniac  ;  Stella  Terr&y  to  Talk, 
from  fome  Refemblances  to  a  Star 
upon  them. 

Stenosy  fignifies  any  thing 

narrow  or  ftrait :  whence, 

StenothoraceSy  fii/o9eJpa}iif,  are 
thofe  who  have  narrow  Chefts,  and 
on  that  account  are  liable  to  phthifi- 
cal  Affedions  j  and  fo  of  many  o- 
thers  from  the  fame  Foundation. 

Sterilityy  Barrennefs,  arifes  from 
various  Caufes,  and  is  as  varioufly 
to  be  remedied  according  to  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  fuch  Caufes. 

Sternohyoides.  See  Lingua. 

Sternothyroides,  See  Larynx,  and 
Lingua. 

Sternum,  the  Bread-Bone,  is  li- 
tuated  in  the  middle  of  the  Bread  j 
It  is  compofed  of  feven  or  eight 
Bones  in  Infants,  which  at  fird  are 
Cartilaginous,  but  which  harden 
and  unite  into  three  Bones  after  they 
are  feven  Years  old  :  the  Subdance 
of  thefe  Bones  is  not  folid,  but 
fomewhat  fpongious.  The  fird  and 
Uppermod  Bone  is  the  bigged  and 
larged;'  it  is  uneven  and  rough  on 
its  outfide,  but  fmoother  on  its  in¬ 
fid  e,  where  it  has  a  diallow  Furrow 
which  gives  way  for  the  defcent  of 
the  Wind-pipe.  It  has  a  Sinus  li¬ 
ned  with  a  Cartilage  on  each  fide  of 
its  upper  end,  wherein  it  receives 
the  Heads  of  the  Clavtcula.  The 
fecond  is  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  fird,  and  on  its  fides  there  are 
feveral  Slnm^s,  in  which  the  carti¬ 
laginous  Ends  of  the  Ribs  are  re¬ 
ceived,  The  third  is  fhorter,  but 
broader  than  the  fecond  j  it  receives 


into  the  lateral  Slnusds  the  E.vtre° 
mities  of  the  lad  true  Ribs  ;  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  Cartilage  which  har¬ 
dens  fometimes  into  a  Bone,  call’d 
Cartilago  Xiphoides,  or  Enfifortnis^ 
becaufe  it  is  broad  at  its  Upper  end> 
where  it  joins  the  third  Bone,  and 
grows  narrower  to  its  Extremity, 
where  it  is  fometimes  forked  j  and 
Ibmetimes  it  bends  inwards,  com- 
predes  the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  caufes  a  great  Pain  and 
Vomiting.  The  ufe  of  the  Ster~ 
num  is  to  defend  the  Heart,  and  to 
receive  the  EJctremities  of  the  true 
Ribs* 

Sternutation,  Sneezing,  is  a  con* 
vulfive  iliaking  of  the  Nerves  and 
Mufcles,  fird  occafion’d  by  an  Ir¬ 
ritation  of  thofe  in  the  Nodrils  s 
Hence, 

Sternutatories ,  are  Medicine^ 
which  procure  Sneezing. 

Stibium,  is  an  antient  name  fbf 
Antimony,  but  now  feldom  ufed. 
Stigmata,  are  particular  Marks 
in  the  Face  or  other  Parts  of  the 
Body,  commonly  called  Moles,  and 
whence  fome  Enthufiads  and  Im* 
podors  pretend  to  foretel  many  fu¬ 
ture  Events  as  to  the  Fortunes  oF 
fuch  Perfons. 

Stimulate,  Is  a  Property  in  angu¬ 
lar  or  (liarp  Bodies,  whereby  they 
caufe  Vibrations  and  Inflexions  of 
the  Fibres,  and  a  greater  derivation 
of  nervous  Fluid  into  the  Part  af- 
fefbed. 

Snllatitious,  is  any  thing  procu¬ 
red  by  Didillation. 

Stomachy  Ventriculus,  or 
lies  immediately  under  the  Midriff  ; 
the  Liver  covers  a  part  of  its  right 
fide,  the  Spleen  touches  it  on  the 
left  fide,  and  the  Colon  at  its  Bot¬ 
tom,  to  which  alfo  the  Cawl  is  tied. 

Its  Figure  refembles  a  Bag-pipe,  be¬ 
ing  long,  large,  wide,  and  pretty 
round  at  the  Bottom,  but  fhorter 
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and  lefs  convex  on  its  upper  part, 
where  it  has  two  Orifices,  one  at 
each  end,  which  are  foinewhat  high¬ 
er  than  the  middle  between  them. 
The  left  Orifice  is  called  to 

which  the  OEfophagus  is  join’d.  By 
this  Orifice  the  Aliments  enter  the 
Stomach,  where  being  digefted,  they 
afcend  obliquely  to  the  Pylorus^  or 
right  Orifice,  which  is  united  to  the 
firft  of  the  Inteftines,  At  this  O- 
rifice  the  Tunicles  of  the  Stomach 
are  much  thicker  than  they  are  any 
where  elfe  3  and  the  inmoft  has  a 
thick  and  ftrong  Duplicaturein  form 
of  a  Ring,  which  ferves  as  a  Valve 
to  the  Pylorus  when  it  contrafts  and 
fhuts.  The  Stomach  is  made  of 
four  Membranes  or  Coats.  The 
firfl:  and  inmoft  is  made  of  fhort 
Fibres  which  ftand  perpendicularly 
upon  the  Fibres  of  the  next  Coat : 
the  y  are  to  be  feen  plainly  towards 
the  Pylorus,  When  the  Stomach 
is  diftended  with  Meat,  thefe  Fibres 
become  thick  and  fhort.  Whilft 
they  endeavour  to  reftore  themfelves 
by  their  natural  Elafticitv,  they  con- 
tra(ft  the  Cavity  of  the  Stomach,  for 
the  Attrition  and  Expnluon  of  the 
Aliments.  This  Coat  is  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  reft,  being  full  of 
Plaits  and  Wrinkles,  and  chiefly  a- 
bout  the  Pylorus  :  Thefe  Plaits  re¬ 
tard  the  Chyle,  that  it  run  not  out 
of  the  Stomach  before  it  be  fufnci- 
ently  digefted.  In  this  Coat  there 
are  alfo  a  great  number  of  fmall 
Glands  which  feparate  a  Liquor, 
which  befmears  all  the  Cavity  of  the 
ir?  Stomach,  and  helps  the  Conccftion 
iO  of  the  Aliments  :  therefore  this 
Coat  is  called  Tunica  Glandule-fa, 
~K  The  fecond  is  much  finer  and  thin- 
fi  ner  ;  it  is  altogether  nervous  5  it  is 
of  an  exquifite  Senfe,  and  it’s  call’d 
Kervofa,  The  third  is  Mufculai* 


bres  i  the  ftrait  run  upon  the  upper 


part  of  the  Stomach,  between  its 
fuperior  and  inferior  Orifices  ;  an4 
the  circular  run  obliquely  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Stomach  to  the 
Bottom.  Of  thefe  the  innermoft: 
defeend  towards  the  right  fide,  and 
the  outermoft  towards  the  left,  fo 
that  by  their  Adion  both  ends  of 
the  Stomach  are  drawn  towards  its 
middle,  and  the  whole  is  equally 
contraded  j  by  their  Contradion 
and  continual  Motion,  the  Attrition 
and  Digeftion  of  the  Aliments  is 
in  a  great  meafure  performed.  The 
fourth  Tunicle  is  common,  it  comes 
from  the  Peritoneum,  The  Sto-« 
mach  fends  Veins  to  the  Porta, 
the  Gajirica,  Pylorica,  and  Vas  Bre- 
voy  and  Branches  to  the  Gaflro-epl- 
plots  dextra  CT”  finiftra,  which  are 
accompanied  with  Branches  of  the 
Arteria  Coeliaca,  all  which  lie  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  fourth  Coat  of 
the  Stomach,  The  eighth  Pair  of 
Nerves,  or  Par  Vagum,  gives  two 
confiderable  Branches  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  which  defeending  by  the 
fides  of  the  Gullet,  divide  each  into 
two  Branches,  the  external  and  in¬ 
ternal.  The  two  external  Branches 
unite  in  one,  and  the  internal  do  fo 
likewife;  both  which  piercing  the 
Midriff,  form,  by  a  great  number  of 
fmall  Twigs,  upon  the  upper  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Stomach,  a  Plexus  :  and 
then  the  internal  Branch  fpreads  ft 
felf  down  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach;  and  the  external.  Branch 
fpreadsit  felf  upon  the  infide,  about 
the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach. 
This  great  number  of  Nerves,  which 
is  about  the  upper  Orifice,  renders  it 
very  fenftble  ;  and  from  them  alfb 
proceeds  the  great  Sympathv  be¬ 
twixt  the  Stomach,  Plead, and  Heart  : 
upon  which  account  Van  Belmont 
thought,  that  the  Soul  had  its  Seat 
in  the  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach. 
The  plexus  Kervofi  of  the  Hypo^ 
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thondrta.  and  Mefenterlum  give  feve- 
ral  Branches  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Stomach ;  therefore  in  Hyfterick 
and  Hypochondriack  Paffions  the 
Stomach  is  alfo  aifeded.  See  Di- 
gejiion.  Hence, 

Stomachkks^  are  fuch  Medicines 
as  are  ferviceable  to  the  Stomach. 

St  one  t  is  an  Aggregate  of  many 
of  the  harder  Parts  of  the  Urine, 
pent  up  by  reafon  of  the  Straitnefs 
of  the  Duds. 

Strangury,  is  any  Difficulty  of 
Urine,  from  whatfoever  Caufe,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  continual  involuntary 
Dripping. 

5^r^/^,are  the  fame  asLayersj  as, 

Stratufn fuper  Stratum,  are  Rows 
over  one  another  j  and 

Stratification,  a  Term  alfo  ufed 
by  the  Chymifts,  for  the  fame 
Purpofe. 

Strength.  There  is  ho  need  of 
explaining  this  Term  in  all  the 
refpeds  it  is  ufed,  unlefs  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  animal  OEconomy,where- 
in  the  Strengths  of  different  Animals 
of  the  fame  Species  or  of  the  fame 
Animal  at  different  times,  are  in  a 
triplicate  Proportion  of  the  Quan¬ 
tities  of  the  Mafs  of  their  Blood. 
And  the  whole  Strength  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  is  the  force  of  all  the  Mufdes 
taken  together  5  therefore  whatfo¬ 
ever  encreafeth  Strength,  encreafeth 
the  Force  of  all  the  Mufdes,  and 
of  thofe  ferving  Digeftion  as  well 
as  others.  Yet  notwithflanding  the 
Truth  of  this,  the  Quantity  of 
Blood  may  be  encreafed  in  fuch 
Circumftances,  as  to  abate  the 
Strength.  The  Equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  the  Blood  and  Veffels  being 
deftroyed,  wonderfully  leffens  the 
Strength.  The  fudden  Suppreffion 
of  Perfpiration,  tho  it  increafe  the 
Quantity  of  the  Blood,  as  it  mufl: 
confiderably  do  by  San^lorius's  Cal¬ 
culation,  yet  it  leffieas  the  Strength, 


becaufe  the  retained  Matter  being 
what  ought  to  be  evacuated,  fo  al¬ 
ters  the  Texture  of  the  Blood,  as  to 
make  it  unfit  for  mufcu'ar  Motion. 
Suppofe  the  encreafed  Qiiantity  to 
be  joined  by  an  extraordinary  Vifei- 
dity,  the  Quantity  of  fmall  fepara- 
ble  Parts  decreafing,  as  the  Vifeidi- 
ty  encreafes,  the  ^antity  of  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  feparated  in  the  Brain, 
will  be  lefs  ;  and  the  Tenfity  of  the 
Fibres  being,  in  proportion  to  tjie 
animal  Spirits,  forced  into  them, 
they  v/ill  not  be  able  to  counter- 
poife  the  great  weight  of  the  Blood, 
and  fo  the  Strength  will  be  dimi- 
nifhed.  Bellini  proves,  that,  if  the 
Blood  be  fo  vitiated,  as  to  increafe 
or  diminifh  Strength,  ’tis  the  fame 
as  if  the  Blood  was  in  a  natural 
State,  but  its  Quantity  encreafed  or 
diminifhedin  the  fame  Proportion  : 
So  that  the  Blood,  when  vitiated, 
may  fo  impair  the  Strength  of  the 
Mufdes,  as  to  fpoil  even  Digeftion  j 
and  yet  in  fome  Cafes  it  may  be  fo 
vitiated,  as  to  help  Digeftion,  and 
to  enereafe  Strength. 

Strength eners.  By  this  Term  we 
would  be  underftood  to  mean  fuch 
things  as  add  to  the  Bulk  and  Firm- 
ne^  of  the  Solids',  and  thefe  differ 
from  Cordials,  as  a  Bandage  does 
from  a  Flefh-brufh.  The  former 
are  fuch  as  facilitate,  and  drive  on 
the  vital  Affions  ;  but  thefe  fuch  as 
confirm  the  Stamina,  and  maintain 
the  Solids  in  fuch  a  Condition,  as 
to  exert  themfelves  into  Affion  on 
all  proper  Occafions,  with  the  grea- 
teft  Force  and  Vigour. 

The  continual  Wafte  which  con-* 
ftant  Motion  makes  in  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  were  it  not  for  frequent  and 
proper  Supplies,  would  foon  wear 
the  Body  quite  out.  The  Attritions 
and  Abrafions  of  the  circulating 
Fluids  would  quickly  carry  away  the 
Canals  in  which  they  drculate,were 
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jiot  fomewhat  fumidied  in  their 
Compofition,  which  is  fuited  to  fall 
into,  adhere  withj  and  recruit  that 
which  is  wafhed  off.  And  thofe 
Particles  muft  be  much  more  dif- 
pofed  fo  to  do,  whofe  Adhefions 
are  greateft  when  once  they  come 
into  Contadl  j  fuch  are  thofe  of 
Bodies  we  call  glutinous,  and  which 
eafily  form  themfelves  into  Jellies, 
and  fuchdike  Confiftencies ;  for  the 
Parts  of  fuch  Bodies  are  very  light, 
by  the  Over-proportion  of  their 
Surfaces  to  their  Solidities,  whereby 
their  Motions  are  both  more  languid 
when  in  Circulation  ^  and  when 
once^they  flop,  their  Cohefiorts  will 
be  much  the  Wronger  with  whatfo- 
ever  they  happen  to  fall  into  Con- 
tadf.  Medicines  of  this  Tribe  are 
therefore  of  great. Service  in  Hec- 
ticks,  v/here  the  fvvift  Motion  of  a 
thin  fharp  Blood  wears  away  the 
Subffance  of  the  Body  inftead  of 
nourifhing  it  5  for  they  not  only  re¬ 
tard  the  inordinate  Motion,  but 
give  fuch  a  Weight  and  Confidence 
to  the  Juices,  as  fits  them  alfo  for 
Nourifhmenn 

There  are  likewife  other  Caufes, 
which  may  weaken  the  Solids,  by 
admitting,  or  occafioning  them  to 
relax  too  much.  Whatfoever  there¬ 
fore  adJs  as  a  Stimulus^  and  crifps 
and  Corrugates  the  Fibres  into  a 
more  compadied  Tone,  which  mod 
audere  and  pointed  Bodies  do,  will 
remove  fuch  Weaknefs,  and  in- 
creafe  Strength  t  and  as  alfo  too 
much  Moidure  may  contribute  to 
fuch  Relaxation,  what  has  no  other 
Quality  but  abforbing  and  drying 
up  fuch  fuperfluous  Humidities,  may 
deferve,  tho  accidentally,  to  come 
under  this  Denomination. 

StrtA^  are  the  finall  Hollows  or 
Channels  in  Shells,  Plants,  or  any 
other  Bodies. 

StriSlor^  the  fame  as  S^hinHen^ 
which  fee. 
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Struma^  is  a  Didemper,  wherein, 
the  Glands  are  very  much  indurated^ 
and  didinguifhed  by  fome  Writers 
into  different  kinds,  from  the  Parts 
which  are  chiefly  affeded,  the  fam^ 
as  ^crophula^  and  what  we  com¬ 
monly  call  the  King’s-Evil,  from  a 
drange  Conceit  of  its  being  curablej 
by  the  Ro^til-Touch  j  concerning 
which  may  be  confulted  Wlfeman 
in  his  Chirurgical  Treatifes  :  And 
hence. 

Strumous^  expreffes  fuch  Swel¬ 
lings  in  the  Glands  as  happen  in 
this  Didemper. 

Stupefiersy  the  fame  as  Narco^ 
ticks  j  which  fee. 

Stuphay  a  Stupe,  the  fame  as 
Fomentation^ 

Stupor,  a  Niimbilefs,  occafion’d 
by  any  accidental  Bandage  that  dopg 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  and  ner¬ 
vous  Fluids,  or  from  a  Decay  in  thg 
Nerves,  as  in  a  Paify. 

Stygia,  is  afcribed  to  a  Water 
made  from  Sublimate,  and  direded 
in  mod  Difpenfatories,  on  a  Sup- 
pofition  of  its  poifonous  Qualities^ 
from  StyXy  a  Name  given  by  the 
Poets  to  one  of  the  Pvivers  in  Hell  j 
the  Aqua  Regia  is  alfo  thus  fome* 
times  called  from  its  corrofiv^. 
Qualities* 

Style,  fo  Botanids  call  that  mid®, 
die  prominent  Part  of  the  Flower 
of  a  Planti  which  adheres  to  the 
Fruit  or  Seed  j  ’tis  ufually  flender 
and  long,  whence  it  has  its  NamCi 
And  hence, 

Styliformis  Procejfus,  is  from  US 
Shape  thus  called.  See  Cranium t, 
And 

StyUceratohyoideSy  are  the  fame 
as  Ceratohyoides  ;  which  fee. 

Styloglojjus  ;  fee  Lingua.  And, 

Styloides,  the  fame  as  StyViformiu 
And, 

Sty lohy aides  j  fee  'Lingua^  And^ 

Stylopharyng&us',  fee  OEfophagusi, 
Thefe  are  feveral  Terms  com* 

F  f  pounded 
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pounded  of,  St'^lus,  and  Wofds  ex- 
preffing  the  Parts  whereunto  it  is 
applied  j  v/hich  fee  under  thofe 
Words* 

St^ptcksy  fignifies  any  thing  that 
binds  together,  the  fame  as  Af- 
tringents ;  but  generally  exprefl'es 
the  moft  efficacious  fort,  or  thofe 
which  are  applied  to  flop  Hae¬ 
morrhages. 

Subclavian^  is  applied  to  any 
thing  under  the  Arm-pit,  or  Shoul¬ 
der,  whether  Artery,  Nerve,  Vein, 
or  Mufcle.  And  hence, 

Subclavtusy  is  a  Mufcle  that  arifeth 
from  the  lower  fide  of  the  Clavicu- 
la,  near  the  Acrom'mm,  and  de- 
fcends  obliquely,  to  be  inferred  in¬ 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  firfl;  Rib, 
near  the  Ster7ium* 

Subcutaneous,  is  any  thing  under 
the  Skin  :  whence  fome  Writers, 
and  particularly  M.  A,  Severinus^ 
call  thofe  Tumours,  fuch  as  do  not 
extend  far  enough  to  affed  it  j  or 
where  the  obftruded  Matter  gathers 
all  together  below  it, 

Subdu^'ton,  is  varioufly  applied  j 
but  the  only  Signification  worth  no¬ 
tice  here  is  given  it  by  Bellini,  who 
applies  it  to  that  Motion  of  an  Ar¬ 
tery  vffien  it  is  in  its  Syftole,  or 
draws  from  the  Touch  inwards. 

Sublimation^  differs  very  little 
from  Diftillation,^  excepting  that  in 
Diftillation  only  the  fluid  Parts  of 
Bodies  are  railed,  but  in  this  the 
folid  and  dry  ;  and  that  the  Matter 
to  be  diftilled  may  be  either  folid  or 
fluid  :  but  Sublimation  is  concerned 
only  about  folid  Subflances. 

There  is  alfo  another  Difference, 
namely,  that  Rarefadion,  which  is 
of  very  great  Ufe  in  Diftillation,  has 
hardly  any  room  in  Sublimation ; 
for  the  Subftances  which  are  to  be 
fublimed,  being  folid,  are  incapable 
of  Rarefadion  :  and  fo  ’tis  only 
Impulfe  which  can  raife  them. 


However,  it  may  not  be  impro* 
per  to  inquire  a  little  more  nicely 
into  the  reafon  of  fuch  a  Diverfity 
in  the  Elevation  of  Bodies  ;  why 
fome  do  afcend  with  a  gentle  Heat, 
and  others  are  not  to  be  raifed  with 
the  moft  vehement  Fire.  And  fuch 
an  Inquiry  will  more  properly  come 
in  here,  becaufe  this  Head  contains 
all  the  Bufinefs  of  Volatility  and 
Fixation  j  concerning  which  fo  much 
has  been  writ,  and  fo  little  to  the 
Purpofe. 

Fixed  Bodies  are  fuch  as  abide  the 
Fire  ;  volatile,  fuch  as  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  Fire,  are  raifed 
by  the  Force  of  its  Heat.  We  will 
therefore  begin  with  the  firft,  and 
explain  the  Manner  how  in  volatile 
Subftances. which  feem  to  be  of  the 
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fame  Nature,  there  happens  to  be 
fo  great  a  Variety  and  Difference  of 
Elevation. 

The  Caufe  of  this  Elevation  and 
Afcent  in  the  Particles  of  Bodies,  is 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  Fire,  not  only 
on  the  account  of  Impulfe,  but  of 
another  Property  the  Fire  has  ; 
namely,  to  infinuate  it  felf  into  all 
the  Interftices  of  thefe  Bodies,  and 
thereby  break  the  Cohefion  of  their 
Parts,  fo  that  they  are  at  laft  divi¬ 
ded  into  very  fmall  Parts,  if  not 
into  the  fmalleft,  which  Art  can  rei 
duce  them  into.  Particles  thus  fe- 
parated  and  divided,  lofe  much  of 
their  Gravity.  For  the  Gravity  of 
the  fame  Particle  decreafes  in  the 
lame  Proportion  as  the  Cube  of  its 
Diameter  is  leflened.  Suppofe  there¬ 
fore  a  Body,  whofe  Diameter  is  12, 
and  its  Gravity  12  :  If  then  its  Dia¬ 
meter  be  made  left  by  i,  {vix,.  1 1.) 
the  Gravity  of  that  Body  will  be  on- 
ly  9  *,  or  thereabouts.  For  1331, 
which  is  the  Cube  of  the  laft  Dia¬ 
meter,  bears  the  fame  Proportion 
to  9 -4,  which  1728,  the  Cube  of 
the  firft  Diameter,  does  to  12,  the 

Gravity 


Gravity  of  the  Body.  But  if  the 
Diameter  be  reduced  to  lo,  the 
Gravity  will  but  jull  exceed  <5  3  and 
if  it  is  diminiilied  half,  that  is  to  6, 
then  the  Gravity  will  be  lefs  than  z. 
So  that  very  minute  Corpufcles, 
when  their  Diameter  is  leflened 
as  much  as  may  be,  have  fcarce 
any  Gravity  at  all.  Therefore  when 
once  they  are  divided  after  fuch  a 
manner  as  has  been  defcribed,  they 
are  very  eafily  fublimed. 

Nor  does  there  only  a  Decreafe 
ot  Gravity  follow  from  this  Divi- 
fion  of  the  Particles  of  Bodies,  but 
there  is  another  thing  too,  which  is 
the  Refult  of  it,  that  conduces  very 
much  to  quicken  the  Afcent  3  and 
that  is,  the  Variety  of  their  Surfaces. 
For  the  Surface  of  a  Body  decreafes 
in  a  very  different  manner  from 
Gravity  ortly,  as  the  Square  of  the 
Diameter  is  lejfened.  Therefore 
where  the  Gravity  decreafes  in  fuch 
a  Series,  as  expreffcd  by  the  Num- 
||  bers  1728,  *5315  1000,  the  Di- 
||  minution  of  the  Surface  wdll  ob- 
I  ferve  this  Proportion,  viz.  14-I., 
12,1,  100.  And  when  upon  redu¬ 
cing  the  Diameter  to  5,  the  Gravity 
will  be  lefs  than  2,  the  Surface  will 
Bill  amount  to  35.  So  that  tho 
the  Gravity  of  a  Particle  be  fo  lef- 
fened,  as  to  be  reduced  almoft  to 
nothing,  yet  there  will  be  Surface 
enough  left,which  will  ferve  to  raife 
it.  This  Argument,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  Largenefs  of  the  Surface, 
and  which  has  been  explained  by 
Calculation,  may  be  demonflrated 
as  it  were  to  Senfe,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Experiment.  If  Water  be  pour’d 
upon  the  Filings  of  Iron,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  Oil  of  Vitriol  dropt  upon  it,  a 
fermentation  will  prefently  arife, 
and  the  Globules  of  Air,  in  ftriving 
to  difengage  and' extricate  them- 
felveSjWill  carry  up  with  them  fome 
of  the  Particles  of  Iron  to  the 


Surface  of  the  Water,  This  ctUi 
happen  upon  no  other  account,  bus 
that  the  Proportion  of  Gravity  in 
the  Filings  of  Iron  is  very  fmall  in 
refpe£t  to  the  Largenefs  of  their 
Surface  5  and  therefore  Iron  is  forc’d, 
upwards  by  a  Body,  which  is  a 
great  deal  fpecifically  lighter  than 
it  felf.  But  how  much  this  muff 
contribute  to  a  more  quick  Afcentj 
has  been  in  general  explained  alrea¬ 
dy,  and  wall  be  much  more  evident 
to  the  Senfes,  from  the  Sublimation 
of  Camphire,  Benzoin,  and  Arfe- 
nick  3  whofe  Particles,  as  they  co¬ 
here  but  loofely,  are  for  that  rea- 
fon  diffufed  into  a  large  Surface : 
upon  which  account  they  are  the 
eafieffc  to  fublimed  of  any.  Nay^ 
thefe  folid  Particles,  upon  account 
of  their  Surface,  will  fooner  afcend 
than  fome  Fluids.  So  Flower  of 
Sulphur  rifes  fooner  than  Oil,  not 
only  that  of  Vitriol,  but  any  other, 
tho  ever  fo3ght.  By  this  Contri¬ 
vance  of  Nature,  viz.  that  the  Gra¬ 
vity  of  Bodies  decreafes  in  a  tripli¬ 
cate  ,  but  their  Surface  in  a-  dupli« 
cate  Proportion  of  their  Diameters  5 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  Bodies  which 
have  a  very  different  Gravity,  may 
be  raifed  with  the  very  fame  Force. 
Thus  the  Salts  of  Animals,  as  of 
Hartfliorn,  human  Blood,  of  Vi¬ 
pers,  c^c.  being  compofed  of  very 
minute  Corpufcles,  as  is  found  by 
Experience  in  didilling  them,  da 
eafily  afcend,  becaufe  the  Surface 
in  them  is  not  leffened  fo  much  as 
the  Gravity  is.  And  the  Salts  of 
Vegetables,  as  of  Tartar  and  Bal- 
fam,  CTT.  which  are  of  a  more 
clofe  Texture,  by  reafon  of  their 
lar2;e  Surfaces,  are  xvithout  much 
difficulty  rais’d.  The  Corpufcles- 
alfo  of  Minerals  and  Metals,  tho 
Very  com  pad  and  heavy,  do  in 
fome  meafure  give  way  to  the  Fire, 
and  are  capable  of  being  fublimed, 
f  f  2  ^  In 
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In  nil  thefe  Inftances  the  Breadth 
of  the  Surface,  which  expofes  the 
Particles  more  to  the  Impetus  of  the 
Fire,  is  the  reafon  why  they  are 
raifed  with  as  much  eafe,  as  if  their 
Gravity  had  been  lefTen’d  by  di- 
miniQiins;  their  Surface  :  So  that 
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Particles,  tho  ever  fo  different  in 
W  eight,  may  be  equally  raifed  by 
the  fame  Degree  of  Heat,  if  the 
Proportion  of  their  Gravity  be  re¬ 
ciprocal  to  that  of  their  Surfaces. 

Sublimate,  Crude,  See  Mercury, 

Subhmis,  the  fame  as  Perforatus  j 
which  fee. 

Sublingual  Glands,  See  Mouth, 

Sublinguales,  both  from  fub^  un¬ 
der,  and  Lingua,^  the  Tongue.  The 
latter  are  Medicines  to  roll  about 
in  the  Mouth,  as  Lozenges,  and  the 
like. 

Suhmerfus,  is  faid  of  any  thing 
dipped  under  Water  :  whence  by 
fome  it  is  applied  to  a  low  and  al- 
moft  undifcernable  Fulfe. 

S ibfcapularis  Mufculus,  covers  all 
the  internal  fide  of  the  Stapula,  It 
arifeth  fleffiy  from  the  upper  and 
lower  Cojia,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Neck  of  the  Humerus,  It  draweth 
the  Arm  to  the  Ribs. 

Suhjidence,  is  the  Settling  of  any 
thincT  r  fame  as  Sediment. 

Sub  fiance,  in  a  phyfcal  Senfe,  is 
the  fame  as  Matter  ,  which  fee. 

Suhfiitute,  is  faid  of  one  Medi¬ 
cine  put  in  the  room  of  another, 
aeareft  to  it  in  Virtue,  when  that 
cannot  be  bad. 

S'ibfultus,  from  fuh ,  under,  and 
falio^  to  leap  ;  is  the  fame  as  Spafi- 
modick,  or  a  Convulfion,  from  the 
Senfe  of  leaping,  which  the  Nerves 
give  to  the  Fland  lying  upon  them. 

Subtile  Matter,  See  Matter. 

Suhtlllz,atlon^  is  making  any  thing 
fmallerj  fo  Js  to  rife  in  Vapour. 
See  DlfiUiatlcn  and  S ibllmatlon, 

Sububerts,  hath  been  ufed  by 


fome  Writers  for  thofe  Infants 
who  yet  fuck,  in  diftindion  from 
thofe  who  were  weaned,  and  then 
called  Exuheres,  from  the  two  oppo- 
fite  Prepofitions  Sub  and  Ex  j  and 
Ubera^  Mammsi,  the  Breafts. 

Succedaneum,  is  any  thing  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  room  of  another. 
But  Bellini  alfo  ufes  it  for  thofe 
Symptoms,  which  by  others  have 
been  called  Supervenientia  j  which 
fee. 

Succenturiati  Renes,  See  Kidneys, 
Succuhus,  the  fame  as  Incubus  j 
only  that  this  is  fuppofed  of  the  Fe¬ 
male,  as  that  is  an  evil  Spirit  of  the 
Male-kind  :  but  fuch  Figments  are 
now  in  derifion, 

Succus,  is  any  Juice  j  whence, 
S'Accus  Nervofus,  the  animal  Spi¬ 
rits. 

Succus  NutrltiuSy  Chyle. 

Succus  Pancreaticus,  the  Juice  fe« 
parated  by  the  Sweatbread, 

Succujfatlon,  and  Succufiion^  is 
fuch  a  fhaking  of  the  nervous  Parts 
as  is  procured  by  ftrong  Stimuli,  like 
Sternutatories,  Fridion,  and  the  like, 
which  are  commonly  ufed  in  Apo- 
pleftick  Affedions. 

Sudarium^  is  a  Name  given  to  a 
Cloth,  wn'th  which  Sweat  has  been 
wiped  off  j  whence  many  fuch  are 
lliewed  amongft  the  Relicks  of  the 
Roman  Church,  to  which  ftran^e 
Virtues  have  been  afcribed  :  and 
even  Hchnont  vindicates  their  Opi¬ 
nion  of  a  Cloth,  faid  to  have  been 
fo  ufed  by  St.  Paul ;  affirming  it  to 
have  a  real  magnetick  Virtue. 

Sudor,  Sweat.  This  differs  much 
from  Perfpiration,  and  is  the  Con- 
fequence  of  accelerating  the  Blood’s 
Motion  by  Stimuli,  orExercife,  or 
a  Relaxation  of  the  Pores ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  Cafe  of  Fainting^  and  cold 
Sweats.  See  Perfpiration,  from  an 
Acquaintance  with  which,  this  will 
be  bell  undeiffood.  Hence, 

Sudo* 
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Siidorificks,  from  S^dor,  Sweat, 
^nd  facioy  to  make,  are  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  as  promote  Sweat, 

Si-ijfimentum,  and 

Si^ffuHSy  is  the  fame  as  Fumiira- 
tion,  by  burning  things  upon  live 
Coals,  and  receiving  the  Steam  for 
many  medicinal  Purpofes. 

Si'ijfo cation^  Choaking.  This  is 
ufed  inHyfterick  Cafes,  wherein  the 
Uterus  is  imagined  to  be  obftruded, 
and  as  it  were  fuffocated  with  ill 
Humours. 

Sijfufion^  the  fame  as  CataraH  j 
which  fee. 

S^dphur,  is  Brimftone.  As  it  is 
reckoned  a  Principle  by  Chymifts  3 
fee  that  Term. 

Summit atesy  Tops,  are  the  Tops 
of  Herbs. 

SiperhuSj  the  fame  Mufcle  as 
Attollens^  which  fee  5  tiuis  called, 
becaufe  as  it  lifts  up  the  Eye-brows, 
it  gives  an  Air  of  Pride. 

Supercilium,  the  Eye-brow  3  fee 
Eye. 

S'iperficiesy  the  fame  as  Surface  5 
which  fee. 


Super feetation^  from  faper^  above 
or  over,  and  Foetus,  an  Embryo, 
is  when  one  Conception  follows 
another  by  a  future  Coition,  fo  that 
both  are  in  the  Womb  together, 
but  come  not  to  their  full  time  for 
Delivery  together. 

Superfcapularis  fuperior,  the  fame 
as  Suprafpinatus  3  which  fee. 

Siperfcapularis  inferior,  called  al- 
fo  Infrafpinatiis.,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
helps  to  draw  the  Arm  backwards. 
It  covers  all  the  Space  that  is  be¬ 
tween  the  Spine  and  the  Teres  mi¬ 
nor^  and  is  inferred  into  the  Neck  of 
the  Humerus. 

S ipervenientia  figna,  are  fuch  as 
arife  at  the  declenfion  of  a  Dildem- 

per. 

Supinatores,  are  two  Mufcles,  the 
longus  and  brevis  :  The  firft  arifeth 


by  a  flerhy  beginning,'  three  or  four 
Fingers  Breadth,  above  the  exter¬ 
nal  Extuberance  of  the  Humerus. 
It  lies  all  along  the  Radius,  to  w’hofe 
inferior  and  external  Part  it  is  in¬ 
ferred  by  a  pretty  broad  Tendon. 
The  laid  comes  from  the  external 
and  upper-part  of  the  Ubtj,  and 
palling  round  the  Radius,  ’tis  in¬ 
ferred  into  its  upper  and  fore-part, 
below  the  Tendon  of  the  Biceps. 
Thefe  turn  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
upwards. 

Suppedanea,  the  fime  as 

Supplant  alia,  from  fub,  under, 
^n.d  Planta,  the  Sole  of  the  Foot  5 
are  any  things  applied  for  medici¬ 
nal  Purpofes  to  that  Part. 

S ippofitorium,  from  fuh,  under, 
and  pono,  to  put,  is  a  Form  of  Me¬ 
dicine  to  be  thrufl:  up  the  hdmda- 
ment,  when  Clylders  are  not  fo 
convenient. 

Sippuration,  is  the  Ripening  or 
Change  of  the  Matter  of  a  Tumour 
into  Pus,  which  miy  be  edeiTed 
either  by  natural  Means,  or  by  the 
Vis  Vita,  or  by  the  Ufe  of  artificial 
Compofitions,  by  way  of  PJaifters, 
Cataplafms,  or  the  like.  See  Jb^ 
feefs  or  Impoflhume. 

Suprafpinatus,  is  a  Mufcle  that  a- 
rifes  flefhy  from  all  the  Bafis  of  the 
Scapula  is  above  the  Spine,  It 
fils  all  that  Space  between  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  tht  Scapula  and  its  Spine, 
to  which  it  is  alfo  attached.  It 
palles  above  the  Acrofnium,  over 
the  Articulation  of  the  Huftserus, 
which  it  embraces  by  its  Tendon. 
It  helps  to  lift  the  Arm  upwards. 

Supprejfton,  is  ufed  for  the  Stop¬ 
page  of  the  Menfes,  Urine,  or  any 
other  Difcharge,  ^ 

Sura,  fignifies  the  Calf,  or  flefhy 
Part  of  the  Leg  5  but  is  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Shin-Bone,  fo  as  to 
mean  the  fame  as  FibuU  ;  whicli 
fee. 


Ff  5 
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Surface,  is  the  bare  outfide  of 
any  Body,  without  any  Diinenfion 
of  Thicknefs. 

Sufpended  Appended,  is  faid  of 
external  Remedies,  which  are  wore 
about  the  Neck,  Wrifts,  or  the  like. 

Suture,  is  a  particular  Articula¬ 
tion.  The  Bones  of  the  Cranium 
are  joined  to  one  another  by  four 
Sutures.  The  firfl:  is  called  the  Co- 
ronalis.  It  reaches  tranfverfly  from 
one  Temple  to  the  other.  It  joins 
the  Os  Frontis  with  the  Offa  Par'ieta' 
ha.  The  fecond  is  called  Lambdoi- 
dails,  becaufe  it  refembles  the  Greek 
Letter  (A)  Lambda.  It  joins  the  Os 
Occipitis  to  the  Ojfa  Parietaha  and 
Petrofa.  The  third  is  called  Sagit- 
talis.  It  begins  at  the  Top  of  the 
Lambdoldalis,  and  runs  ftrait  to  the 
middle  of  the  Coronalis.  It  joins 
the  two  Ojfa  Parietaha  together. 
The  Fourth  is  called  Sutura  Squam- 
mofa,  becaufe  the  Parts  of  thefe 
Bones  which  are  joined  by  this  Su¬ 
ture,  are,  as  it  were,  cut  dope-wife, 
and  lapped  over  one  another. 

This  Suture  joins  the  femicirular 
Circumference  of  the  Ojfa  Tempo- 
rum  to  the  Os  Sphenoides  Occipitis, 
and  to  the  Gjfa  Parietaha.  The 
firfl:  three  Sutures  were  called  Sutura 
Vera  5  and  the  lad;  Sutura  Falfa, 
becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  no 
Indentations,  which  is  falfe. 

The  Bones  of  the  Cranium  are 
not  only  joined  to  one  another,  but 
they  are  alfb  joined  to  the  Bones  of 
the  upper  Jaw  by  three  other  Su¬ 
tures,  The  lirfl:  is  the  Tranfverfalis  5 
it  runs  acrofs  the  Face,  it  palTes 
from  the  little  Angle  of  the  Eye 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Orbit, 
and  up  again  by  the  great  Angle 
of  the  Eye  over  the  Root  of  the 
Nofe,  and  fq  to  the  little  Angle 
of  the  other  Eye.  ft  joins  the  Os 
Frontis  to  the  iSones  of  the  upp^r 
Jaw,  The  fecond  is  the  Ethmoi- 


dalis ;  it  furrqunds  the  Bone  of  that 
Name,  and  joins  it  to  the  Bones 
which  are  about  it.  The  third  is 
the  Sutura  Sphenoidalis  5  it  furrounds 
the  Os  Sphenoides,  joins  it  to  the  Os 
Occipitis^  the  Ojfa  Petrofa^  and  to 
the  Os  Frontis. 

Swallowing,  See  Deglutition. 

Symbole,  and  Symbolifm,  is  faid 
either  of  the  Fitnefs  of  Parts  with 
one  another,  or  of  the  Confent  be¬ 
tween  them  by  the  Intermediation 
of  Nerves,  and  the  like. 

Symmetry,  is  an  exadf  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Proportion  of  Parts  to  one 
another. 

Sympathy,  from  o’upL'Trd^co,  com- 
patior,  to  fuffer  with ;  is  the  Gon- 
fent  of  one  Part  with  another, 
or  a  fellow-feeling  of  the  fame 
Paffion. 

Symptom,  from  o'Vfj.'Ti'TrJeo,  acci- 
do,  to  happen  ;  is  fuch  a  Conjunc¬ 
tion  of  Appearances,  or  fuch  an 
Appearance  of  any  one  thing,  as 
indicates  what  will  be  ifliie  of  a 
Difeafe,  and  the  Means  of  Cure. 
Hence, 

Symptomatical,  is  often  ufed  to 
denote  the  Difference  between  the 
primary  and  fecondary  Caufes  in 
Difeafes ;  as  a  Fever  from  Pain  is 
faid  to  be  fymptomatical,  becaufe 
it  arifes  from  Pain  only :  and  there¬ 
fore  the  ordinary  Means  in  Fevers 
are  not  in  fuch  Cafes  to  be  had  re- 
courfe  to,  but  to  what  will  remove 
the  Pain  ;  for  when  that  ceafes,  the 
Fever  will  ceafe  without  any  diredf 
Means  taken  for  that. 

Synafiomajis,  is  ufed  much  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  Anaflomajis  ;  which 
fee. 

Synarthrojis,  and 

Synchondrofis.  See  Articulation, 

Syncope,  from  (rwao'/Jeo,  coincido, 
to  fall  down  ;  is  a  fudden  Fainting, 
or  fwooning  away.  It  comes  from 
various  Caufes,  but  moflly  hyfteri- 
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cal,  and  is  therefore  to  be  treated 
as  fuch,  unlefs  v^hen  manifeftly  from 
fomewhat  elfe,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
managed  accordingly. 

SjudromCf  from  cruVeP^o^fi,  Co'a- 
curjus^  a  Combination  of  Dif- 
cafes. 

Synochay  and 

Synochus,  from  cvvoy^o),  fujlt- 
neoy  tofupport,  or  hold  on,  or  cry- 
vi^y  contineoy  to  continue  ;  both 
fignifying  much  the  fame  :  yet 
Writers  have  made  the  former  an 
intermitting,  and  the  latter  a  con¬ 
tinued  Fever, 

Syntereticdy  is  that  Part  of  Me¬ 
dicine  which  fecures  the  prefent 
Enjoyment  of  Health. 

Syntexts,  the  fame  with  Attenu¬ 
ation  3  which  fee. 

Synthefts,  from  com- 

pono,  to  compound,  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  oppofition  to  Analyjliy  and 
fignifies  the  Combination  of  any 
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thing  together  of  different  Parts ; 
the  fame  as  Contexture. 

Syphilis y  is  a  Term  ufed  for  the 
Lues  Venerea.  Some  will  have  it 
from  (svvy  cuniy  with,  and  (p/\ieCy 
Amor  or  Amicitiay  Love  or  Friend- 
fhip  5  becaufe  it  proceeds  from  the 
infedious  Intercourfes  of  Lovers  in 
Coition.  Others  will  have  it  from 
the  name  of  a  Shepherd  fo  called, 
who  was  remarkably  afHided  with 
it.  However  fame  Authors  of  note 
ufe  the  Term,  and  Fracaftorius^  a 
famous  Italian  Phyfician,  gives  it 
for  the  Title  of  a  Poem  he  wrote 
upon  that  Diftemper, 

Syphon,  and 

Syringe,  are  Inftruments  well 
known,  as  is  their  Ufe. 

Syflema,  the  fame  as  SyntheJisj 
from  conjlituo,  to  put  to^. 

gether  5  this  is  much  ufed  for  a  me¬ 
thodical  treating  upon  any  Subjed, 
Syjiole.  See  Artery. 


TAbella,  a  Morfel,  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  Form  of  Medicine 
as  Lozenge. 

Tabes,  a  Confumption  3  which  fee. 
Tabes  Dorfalis,  the  Back  Con- 
fumption,  is  a  Gonorrhoea  Simplex, 
or  any  feniinal  Weaknefs  ;  becaufe 
the  Complaint  is  moft  fenfible  in 
the  Loins.  * 

Tabula  3  w^hence, 

Tabulatum,  the  fame  as  Tahella. 
Tabum,  is  ufed  by  fome  Authors 
to  exprefs  a  kind  of  Matter,  arifing 
from  a  decay  of  natural  Heat,  or 
due  Circulation  3  very  different 
from  what  is  commonly  underftood 
by  Pus,  which  is  a  falutary  Matu¬ 
ration,  and  wanting  only  Vent  3 
yvhereas  the  other  is  alfo  mcft  conv 


monly  attended  \ylth  a  Gangrene* 
Tmia,  a  broad  Worm,  like  a 
piece  of  Tape  3  for  which  reafon  it 
is  called  the  Tape-Worm. 

Talifman,  is  a  Reprefentation  of 
fomewhat,  that  by  a  magical  Power 
does  ftrange  Feats,  by  way  of  In- 
chantment5  and  the  Ufe  of  fuch 
prepofterous  Conceits  have  been 
vindicated  by  fome  phyfical  Wri« 
ters,  efpecially  in  Plagues,  and  fuch 
Calamities,  as  have  been  though| 
the  Tokens  of  divine  Wrath, 

TalpA  and  Nates,  are  Tupapurs 
generally  confined  to  the  Head, 
and  appearing  as  the  Gonfequence 
of  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  Th^ 
TalpA  elevate  the  Skin  frona  the 
ricraniuin,  and  generally  denote  4 
f  f  4  iPHluefli 
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foiilnefs  of  the  Bone  beneath  :  But 
the  Nates  are  ufually  feated  in  the 
Neck, 

Talus,  is  the  fame  as  Ajiragalus, 
Jii  its  upper  part  it  has  a  convex 
Head,  which  is  articulated  with  the 
two  Fociles  of  the  Leg  by  G'mgly- 
tnus,  it  being  divided  by  a  little 
Sinus  which  receives  the  fmall  Pro¬ 
tuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  Sinus 
of  the  Tibia,  And  wdthout  this  Ar¬ 
ticulation,  we  muft  always,  in  go¬ 
ing,  have  trod  upon  the  Heel  with 
our  fore  Foot,  and  upon  our  Toes 
with  om*  hind  Foot,  The  fore-part 
of  the  Afiragalus,  which  is  alfo  con¬ 
vex,  is  received  into  the  Sinus  oi  the 
Os  Navk'ulare,  Below,  towards  the 
hind^part  of  its  under  fide,  it  has  a 
pretty  large  Sinus,  which  receives 
the  upper  and  hind  part  of  the  Os 
Calcis,  But  towards  the  fore-part  of 
the  ianie  fide,  it  has  a  Protuberance, 
which  is  received  into  the  upper  and 
fore-part  of  the  fame  Bone.  Be¬ 
twixt  this  Sitius  and  its  Protuberance 
there  is  a  Cavity  which  anfwers  to 
another  in  the  Os  Calcis,  in  which 
is  contained  an  oily  and  mucous 
fort  of  Subfiance  for  moideninf^ 
tne  Ligaments,  and  facilitating  the 
obfcure  Afotion  of  thefe  Rones  when 
we  go, 

Tangent,  is  a  right  Line  drawm 
Without  a  Circle,  perpendicular  to 
the  Radius,,  and  touching  the  Circle 
but  in  one  Point, 

Tappings  See  Paracentefis, 

Tarantifm,  is  a  Diftemper  arifing 
from  the  Bite  of  a  Taranuda  : 
And 

Tar  ant  at),  are  thofe  who  are  fo 
bih  CVf  this  very  odd  EfFedt,  with 
its  Cure,  Baglivi,,  an  Italian  Phvfi- 
cian,  hath  wrote  a  very  rational 
Account,  whereby  it  appears  that 
the  odd  EfFedfs  of  this  Bite,  and 
f|s  Method  of  Cure  by  Aiufick^  are 
by  no  means  fabuJouSj  as  fome 
have  Ajppofed, 


Tarfus,  is  the  Space  between  the 
Bones  of  the  Leg,  and  the  Meta* 
tarfus,  confiding  of  feven  Rones, 
viz.,  the  Aftragalus  or  Talus^  CaT 
caneum,  Naviculare,  three  Offa  Cu- 
neiformia,  and  the  Cubiforme  ; 
which  fee  under  thofe  Names. 

Tartar.  This  is  what  is  found 
Ricking  to  Wine-Casks,  like  a 
hard  Stone,  either  white  or  red,  as 
the  Colour  of  the  Wine  from 
whence  it  comes.  The  white  is 
preferable,  as  containing  lefs  Drofs 
or  earthy  Parts  :  The  bed  comes 
from  Germany,  and  is  the  Tartar 
of  the  Rhetiijh  Wine.  Some  of 
the  old  Chymids  have  pretended  to 
do  drange  Things  with  Preparations 
from  this  Material  j  and  have  taken 
abundance  of  Pains  in  its  Volatili¬ 
zation. 

Tujle,  expredes  that  Senfation 
which  all  things  taken  into  the 
Mouth  give  particularly  to  tjhe 
Tongue,  the  Papilla  of  which  are 
the  principal  Indruments  hereof  5 
but  for  all  the  Diverflties  of  thofe 
Senfations,  w^e  are  very  fliort  in 
Words  to  exprefs  them. 

Technical,  from  Ars^  Art, 

isufed  for  fuch  Terms  as  are  peculiar 
to  the  Rules  and  Documents  of 
particular  Arts. 

Teeth.  See  Dentes, 

Tegument,  is  the  Covering  of  any 
thing  j  fo  the  Skin  is  a  Tegument 
of  the  Body, 

Telephjum,  rsAiiip/ot/,  was  a  Name 
by  fome  of  the  Antients  given 
to  an  incurable  Ulcer,  from  Tele-, 
phus^  who  received  a  Wound  from 
Achilles,  which  terminated  in  fuch 
a  one, 

Temperantia,  and 

Temper  at  a,  iignifyofren  the  farne 
as  Sweetners  or  Corredfers  :  And 
fuch  things  as  bring  the  Body  to  4 
due 

Temperament^  and 

Tmpe- 
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Temperies,  is  that  diverfity  in  the 
Blood  of  different  Perfons,  where¬ 
by  it  is  more  apt  to  fall  into  fome 
certain  Combinations  in  one  Body 
than  another^  whether  into  Choler, 
Phlegm,  from  whence  Perfons 
are  laid  to  be  of  a  bilious  or  phleg- 
I  matick  Temperament,  or  the  like, 
i  Temporalis,  is  a  Mufcle  that  ari- 
feth  by  a  femicircular  flefhy  Begin¬ 
ning,  from  a  part  of  the  Os  Frontis^ 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  Parietale-, 
and  upper  part  of  the  Temporale  \ 
from  whence  going  under  the  Z'^go- 
:  ma^  and  gathering  together  as  to  a 

Centre,  it  is  inferted  by  a  fhortand 
ftrong  Tendon  into  the  Proceffus 
j  Coron&  of  the  lower  Jaw.  This  Muf- 
j  cle  is  alfo  called  Crotaphites, 
j  Tempomm  OJJa,  the  Bones  of  the 
i  Temples.  See  Cranmm, 

Tenacity,  expreffes  that  Property 
in  vifcid  Subftances  by  which  they 
adhere  together.  And, 

Tenacula,  both  from  Teneo,  to 
hold,  hath  been  given  to  a  chirur- 
gical  Indrument,  not  much  differ- 
I  ing  from  the  Forceps, 

Tenar,  the  fame  as  Ahdti6lor  Pol- 
lids,  which  fee  j  as  alfo  the  Abdutlor 
Pollicis  Pedis,  is  fometimes  thus 
called  bv  AnatomilJs. 

Tendon,  from  tendo,  to  ftretch, 
:  is  the  Extremity  of  a  Mufcle,  where 

its  Fibres  run  into  a  drong  fpringy 
'  Chord  5  and  this  is  called  the  Head 
or  Tail,  as  it  happens  to  be  at  the 
O  rigin  or  Infertion  of  the  Mufcle. 

I  Tenefmus^  is  a  continual  Inclina- 

!  tion  of  sointj  to  dool,  from  the  Ir- 
i  !  ritation  of  fome  (harp  Humours. 

!  Tenjion,  expreffes  any  thing 

t '  dretched  out  5  as  the  Fibres  or 
[  i  Membranes  are  in  certain  Circum- 
i  dances. 

Tentii^o.  See  Priapiftnu^. 
Tepedarium,  was  a  Rc)om,  be- 
[  longing  to  the  antient  Bathing-Pla- 
)  cgSj  vvh^re  Perfons  grad4ally  pre¬ 


pared  themfelves  for  EntrancCj  or 
going;  out. 

Terebellum^  or 

Terebra^  Tpv^wdLVOv,  is  often  ufed 
for  the  ;  but  fometimes  alfo 

for  any  Indrument  to  perforate  the 
Bones  with,  of  other  Parts  as  well 
as  the  Head. 

Teredu7n,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
Caries,  which  fee. 

Teres,  dgnifving  any  thing  long 
and  round,  is  a  Name  given  by 
fome  to  a  Worm  thus  (haped, which 
is  apt  to  breed  in  humane  Bodies, 
chiefly  in  Children. 

Teres  major,  the  fame  as  Prona¬ 
tor  5  which  fee. 

Teres  minor,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
cometh  from  the  inferior  Edge  of 
the  Scapula,  upon  which  it  runs,  be¬ 
tween  the  former,  and  the  Teres 
major,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Neck 
of  the  Humerus ;  it  helps  to  draw 
the  Arm  backwards. 

Terra  damnata,  condemned 
Earth,  is  the  remainder  after  fome 
Didillations,  wdiere  all  that  will 
rife  is  drawn  off  3  the  fame  as  Ca¬ 
put  Mortuum, 

Terra  Mortua,  the  fame  as  Terra 
damnata. 

Terminthus,  is  a  little  Tumour 
like  the  Epinybus  3  which  fee. 

Terrtary,  confiding  of  the  num¬ 
ber  Three,  which  fome  chymical 
and  mydical  Writers  have  made 
drange  work  with  *.  But  the  mod 
remarkable  didinftion  of  this  kind, 
and  the  only  one  worth  notice,  is 
that  of  Hippocrates,  who  divides  the 
Parts  of  an  human  Body  into  Con- 
tinentes,  Contentas,  and  Impetum 
facientes  5  tho  the  latter  is  refolvable 
into  the  Mechanifm  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  rather  than  any  thing  didincf 
in  its  felf. 

Tertian,  is  an  Ague  intermitting 
but  one  Day,  fo  that  there  arc  two 
Fits  in  three  Days, 


Tertium 
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Ter  Hum  invented  by  the 

Chymifts  to  exprefs  that  Refult  of 
the  Mixture  of  Tome  two  things, 
which  forms  foraewhat  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  both. 

Tejlaceousy  by  Naturalifts  is  aTerm 
given  only  to  fuch  Fifh  whofe 
ffrong  and  thick  Shells  are  enire 
and  of  a  piece  ;  becaufe  thofe  which 
are  joined,  as  the  Lobfters,  esrc.  are 
called  cruftaceous  :  but  in  Medicine 
all  Preparations  of  Shells  and  Sub- 
ffances  of  the  like  kind  is  thus  call’d. 

Tejles  Cerebri,  See  Brain. 

Tefiicles.  See  Generation  Parts  of, 
proper  to  Men  and  Women, 

Tetanus,  from  THveo,  tendo,  to 
ftretch,  is  a  convulfive  Motion  that 
makes  any  part  rigid  and  inflexible. 

Tetraphartnacum,  from  riccraos?, 
quatuor,  four,  and  MedT 

camentmn,  a  Medicine  j  is  any  Re¬ 
medy  confiding  of  four  Ingredients. 

Tetrapetalous,  from  Tioraps?,  qua^ , 
tuor,  and  ^ircLKov,  Folium,  a  Leaf, 
are  fuch  Flowers  as  confid  of  four 
Leaves  round  the  Style.  Plants 
having  a  tetrapetalous  Flower,  con- 
ftitute  a  didinff  kind,  and  by  Mr. 
Ray  are  divided  into,  i.  Such  as 
have  an  uniform  tetrapetalous  Flow¬ 
er,  and  their  Seed-Veffels  a  little  ob- 
iongifh,  which  therefore  he  calls 
Siliquof&.  As  the  Keiri  or  Leucoium 
Luteum,  and  the  other  common 
Leucoium  \  the  Dent  aria,  thtLeucoium 
sill  quo fum,  Auyjfon,  Viola  Lunar  is ^ 
Paronychia,  Hefperis,  Alliaria,  Rapa, 
Napus,  Sinapi,  Rapijirum,  Eruca 
fpuria,  Eryfimum,  Cardamine,  Tur* 
ritis,  PilofeUa  Sill  quo  fa,  and  the 
Kaphanus  Rujlicanus  and  Aquati- 
tus.  1.  Such  as  have  their  1  Seed- 
Cafe  or  Veffel  fhorter,  which  there¬ 
fore  for  didinffion  he  calls  Capfu- 
latA  and  Sdiculofi  5  as  the  Mya- 
grum,  D r ah a,Leuc oi'im ,  Sdiqna  fuh- 
rotunda,  Cochleari  1,  Naflurtium, 
Lepidium,  vulgars ,  Thlafpi,  Brafca 


marina,  Glajium,  Eruca  marina% 
See,  5.  Such  as  have  a  kind  of 
or  feeming  tetrapetalous  Flower,  i.  e, 
a  monopetalous  one  divided  deeply 
into  four  Partitions,  and  thefe  he 
calls  Anomalous ;  as  the  Papaver, 
Agremone,  Veronica,  Tithymallus, 
Plant  ago,  Coronopus^  Pfyllium, 
fimachia  fiUquofa,  Aljtne  fpuria,5cc. 

Texture,  is  that  peculiar  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  condituent  Particles  of 
any  Body,as  makes  it  to  have  fuch  a 
Form,  or  be  of  fuch  a  Nature,  or 
be  endued  with  fuch  Qualities. 

Thalamus,  fignifies  a  Bed,  whence 
fome  Parts  are  didinguidied  by  it, 
having  Refeinblance  thereunto  in 
office  5  as, 

Thalami  Nervorum  Opticorum. 
See  Brain. 

Theca,  fignifies  any  Cafe  or  Co¬ 
vering  j  whence  Botanids  apply  it 
to  fome  Parts  of  particular  Flowers  ; 
and  Hildanus  ufes  it  for  a  Cafe  for 
chirurgical  Indruments. 

Thenar,  the  fame  as  Tenar, 

Theophraflici  j  the  Difciples  of 
Theophraflus  Paracelfus  were  by 
fome  thus  called. 

Theorem,  is  a  Propofition  upon 
any  Subjeff  that  is  demondrable, 
differing  from  a  Problem  in  this, 
that  it  barely  afferts  a  thing  to  be 
prov’d,  whereas  a  Problem  fuppofes 
fome  Data,  then  requires  them  to 
be  put  together  5  and  ladly,  afferts 
the  thing  requir’d  to  be  done, which  is 
to  be  proved  by  the  Demondration, 

Theoria,  from  contemplor, 

to  contemplate,  is  the  fpeculative 
part  of  any  Science,  that  direds  to 
the  Rules  of  Pradice. 

Theraputick,  from  ^zpy/TriVco,  fa- 
no,  to  make  well ;  is  that  part  of 
Phyfick  that  refpeds  the  Prefeription 
of  Medicine,  or  the  Method  ofCure. 

Thsriaca,  probably  from 
Fera,  a  Bead,  and  fano, 

to  cure  3  becaufe  it  is  apply’d  to  fuefi 

things 


I 
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things  as  are  chiefly  calculated  for 
curing  the  Bites  of  polfonous  Ani¬ 
mals  j  and  for  the  fame  reafon  good 
in  all  Malignities.  It  was  firft  given 
to  the  celebrated  Compofltion  of 
Andromachu.',  which  is  one  of  our 
officinal  Capitals  5  but  many  Wri-r 
ters  fiiice  have  alfo  afcribed  it  to 
many  other  Medicines  of  like  Form 
and  Virtue, 

Therm&f  from  calefa- 

ciOy  to  make  warm,  are  hot  Baths, 
See  'Baths  and  Bathing. 

Thermometer y  from  the  former  j 
and  Menfura,  a  Meafure; 

is  an  Inflrument  to  meafure  or  efti- 
mate  the  Heat  or  Cold  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  Place,  or  of  the  fame  Place  in 
different  Seafons,  and  at  different 
Times. 

Thefisy  is  any  fhort  Sentence  or 
Subjed  taken  to  difcourfe  or  difpute 
upon  in  the  Schools,  prior  to  the 
conferring  Degrees  of  Phyfick, 

Thejfalici ;  the  Difciples  of  Thejfa- 
lus  were  by  fome  thus  call’d,who  was 
the  firft  of  the  Se<fl:  of  the  Methodifls. 

Thighs  See  Temur. 

Thtrfl.  Sec  Hunger. 

Thoracick  MedicineSy^xt  fuch  as  are 
good  for  Diftempers  of  the  Breaft, 

Thoracick  Du^i.  See  LaTfeal  Veins. 
Both  from 

Thorax,  the  Brea'T-.  All  that  lies 
betwi.vt  the  Bafis  of  the  Neck  and 
the  Diaphragm  or  Midriff  ;  that  is, 
down  to  the  laft  Ribs,  is  called  the 
Thorax  or  Cheft.  The  fore-part  of 
the  Thorax  is  call’d  the  Breaft  ;  in 
it  are  the  ClaviculA  or  Channel- 
Bones,  and  the  Sternum  or  Breaft- 
Bone,  which  is  in  the  middle  ^  it 
begins  at  the  ClaviculA,  and  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  Cartilago  Xiphoides  or 
Sword-like  Cartilage.  Under  the 
Sternum  lies  the  Mediafiinumj  and 
the  Heart  in  its  Pericardium.  The 
MammA  or  Breafts  are  two  round 
Tqmours  which  appear  upon  the 


fore-part  of  the  Cheft,  under  which 
are  fituated  part  of  the  Ribs,  the 
Pleura,  and  the  Lungs  :  There 
ftands  upon  their  Center  a  little  Pro¬ 
tuberance,  called  Papilla  or  Nipple, 
which  is  en com pafTed  with  a  reddilh 
Circle,  call’d  Areola,  The  Hollow' 
in  the  middle  of  the  Breaft,  below 
the  Breafts,  is  call’d  Scrobiculus  Cor¬ 
dis.  The  hinder  part  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax  \s  call’d  the  Back,  compofed  of 
twelve  VertebrA  or  Joints,  and  tvvo 
ScapuU  or  Shoulder-blades,  which 
are  the  two  upper  Parts  of  the  Back 
on  the  fides  of  the  VertebrA.  The 
lateral  Parts  of  the  Thorax  are  call’d 
Perijierna. 

Thimion,  is  a  fmall  Wart  rifing 
upon  the  Skin  of  the  Body  5  beintr 
fomewhat  flender,  but  flat;  is  hard 
and  rough  at  the  Top.  The  worft 
kind  of  them,  are  thofe  which  are 
apt  to  bleed. 

Thymus,  is  a  conglobate  Gland, 
fituated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thorax  x.\\q  ClavicuU,  where 

th^Cava  ^r\d  Aorta  diwide  into  the 
Subclavian  Branches.  This  Gland  is 
bia  in  Infants,  but  as  thev  grow  in 
Age,  it  grows  lefs.  Its  Arteries  and 
Veins  are  Branches  of  the  Carotides 
and  Jugulars.  It  has  Nerves  from 
the  Par  Vagum.  and  its  Lyniphatick 
Veffels  difcharge  themfelves  in  the 
JDublus  Thoracicus.  The  learned 
Dr.  Tyfon  fuppofes  the  Ufe  of  this 
Gland  to  be  for  a  Diverticulum  to 
the  Chyle  in  the  Thoracick  Du£f 
of  a  Foetus,  whofe  Stomach  being 
always  full  of  the  Liquor  in  which  it 
fwims,muft  keep  the  Thoracick  Du<ft 
diftended  wdth  Chyle  ;  becaufe  the 
Blood  which  the  Foetus  receives 
from  the  Mother  fills  the  Veins,  and 
hinders  the  free  entrance  of  the 
Chyle  into  theSubclavianVein.  The 
Surgeons  have  given  the  Name  of 
Th<ymi  to  fome  little  Excrefcencies, 
refembling  the  Tops  of  the  Herb 
Thyme, 
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Thyroarytmoides,  from  du'j©-,  fmallerthaii  its  upper,  has  a  remar- 
Scmum,  a  Helmet.  «fo«,  haum,  to  table  Procefs  which  forms  the  inner 
draw,  and  Forma,  Shape  ;  Ankle,  and  a  pretty  large  Sinus  divi- 

is  a  Mufcle  oi  the  Larynx,  thus  ded  in  the  middle  by  a  fmall  Protu- 
called  irom  its  Shape  and  Office,  berance ;  the  Sinus  receives  the  con- 
as  It  affifts  m  opening  the  Wind-  vex  Head  o{  Ajiragalus,  and  the 
Pipe,  and  drawing  in  Air.  See  La-  Protuberance  is  receiv’d  into  the 
■,  r  ^  Sinus  in  the  convex  Head  of  the 

from  part  of  the  for-  fame  Bone.  It  has  another  lhallow 
mer  Etymology,  ate  Glands  of  the  Sinus  in  the  fide  of  its  lower  end. 
Larynx ;  which  fee  :  And  which  receives  the  Fibula. 

Ihyrosdes,  is  from  the  fame  Deri-  TiiUus,  and 
vation.  See  alfo  £nry»x.  Tibialis  Mufculus  ■,  of  Ms  iJame 

Tibta,  IS  the  inner  and  bigger  there  are  two  Mufcles,  the  Amicus, 
Bone  of  the  Leg,  called  a\{o  Focde  which  arifes  flefhy  from  the  upper 
Mayus-.^  tis  hard  and  firm,  with  a  and  fore-part  of  the  Tibia,  and  ad- 
avity  m  its  middle;  tis  almofi:  hering  to  the  external  fide  of  the 
triangular :  its  fore  and  ffiarp  Edge  Tibia,  as  it  defcends  it  palTes  under 
IS  ca  r  ti  e  nin.  In  its  upper  Ex-  the  Ligamentum  Annulare,  and  isin- 
tremiry  it  has  two  large  Sinus's,  tipt  ferted  into  the  Os  Cuneiforme,  which 

I  Cartilage,  anfwers  to  the  great  Toe  5  and  the 

call  d  Carnlago  Lunata  from  its  Fi-  Pojiicus,  which  arifes  from  the  fupe- 
gure  :  It  runs  m  between  the  Extre-  rior  and  back-part  of  the  Tibia  and 
mit.es  o  the  two  Bones^  and  be-  Tibula,  and  the  Membrane  that  ties 
veiy  t  in  at  its  edge.  Like  them  together}  and  defcendina;  by 
thofe  m  the  Articulation  of  the  low-  the  hinder-part  of  the  Tthia,  it  pafTes 
er  Jaw,  it  facilitates  a  fmall  fide  thro’  the  FifTure  of  the  inner  Ankle, 
otion  in  tie  Knee,  The  Sinus's  and  is  inferred  into  the  under-fide 
^  Pi  otuberances  of  of  the  Os  Navtculare  j  this  moveth 

the  Foot  inwards,  and  the  former 
between  the  of  the  bendeth  it  forwards. 

Tibia  is  receiv’d  in  the  Sinus,  which  Tide,  Dr.  Halley  hath  made  the 
divides  thexe  two  Protuberances  of  following  Abftrad  of  the  Theory 
the  Temur.  By  bending  our  Knee,  of  Tides  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.ThQ 
We  ^  ling  our  Leg  in  W’alking  in  a  Principle  upon  which  this  Author 
rait  me  forwards,  which  without  proceeds  to  explain  mod:  of  the 
us  -  *hcu  ation  we  could  not  have  great  and  furprizing  Appearances  of 
thofe  who  have  Nature,  is  no  other  than  that  of 
le  IS  ortune  to  have  a  wooden  Gravity}  whereby  in  the  Earth  ali 
we  mu  have  brought  our  Foot  Bodies  have  a  Tendency  towards  the 
a  out  in  a  ^  emi-circle  in  going  even  Centre,  as  is  mod;  evident ;  and  from 
upon  a  am, but  more  evidently  up-  undoubted  Arguments  ’tis  prov’d, 
on  an  the  fide  of  this  That  there  is  fuch  a  Gravitation  to- 

uppei  en  It  las  a  fmall  Knob,which  wards  the  Centre  of  the  Sun,Moon, 
ij  receiv  d  into  a  fmall  Sinus  of  the  and  all  the  Planets. 

From  this  Principle, as  a  necedary 
Confequence,  follows  the  fpherical 
Figure  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  and  of 
all  the  other  celedial  Bodies  }  and 
tho  the  Tenacity  and  Firmnefs  of 

the 


Tibula  ;  and  on  its  fore-part,  a  little 
below  the  Patella,  it  has  another, 
into  which  the  Tendons  of  the  Ex- 
tenfbrs  of  the  Leg  are  inferred.  Its 
ipwer  Extremity,  which  is  much 
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*he  folid  Parts  fupport  the  Inequa¬ 
lities  of  the  Land  above  the  Level, 
yet  the  Fluids  prefTing  equally,  and 
eafily  yielding  to  each  other,do  foon 
reftore  the  J£qulUbriumy  if  difturb’d, 
and  maintain  the  exad:  Figure  of  the 
Globe. 

Now  this  Force  of  the  Defcentof 
Bodies  towards  the  Centre,  is  not  in 
all  Places  alike,  but  is  ftill  lefs  andlefs 
as  the  Diftance  from  the  Centre  in- 
creafes :  and  in  the  faid  Book  it  is 
demonftrated,  that  this  Force  de- 
creafes,  as  the  Square  of  the  Diftance 
increafes  5  that  is,  the  Weight  of  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  the  Force  of  their  Fall  is 
lefs,  in  Parts  more  remov’d  from 
the  Centre,  in  the  Proportion  of  the 
Squares  of  the  Diftance. 

As  for  Example  :  A  Tun  Weight 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  if  it  were 
raifed  to  the  height  of  4000  Miles, 
which  is,  fuppofe,  the  Semidiameter 
of  the  Earth,  would  weigh  but  a 
quarter  of  a  Ton,  or  500  L  Weight. 

If  to  I2COO  Miles,  or  3  Semi- 
diameters  from  the  Surface,  that  is 
4  from  the  Centre,  it  would  weigh 
but  one  i6th  part  of  the  Weight  on 
the  Surface,  or  a  Hundred  and  a 
Quarter  :  So  that  it  would  be  aseafy 
for  the  Strength  of  a  Man  at  that 
4ieight,  to  carry  a  Tun  Weight,  as 
here  on  the  Surface  to  carry  a  Hun¬ 
dred  and  a  Quarter. 

And  in  the  fame  Proportion  do 
the  Velocities  of  the  Fall  of  Bodies 
decreafe:  for  whereas  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth,  all  things  fall  16 
Foot  in  a  Second,  at  one  Semidia¬ 
meter  above,  this  Fall  is  but  4 
Foot :  and  at  three  Semi-diameters, 
or  four  from  the  Centre,  it  is  but 
<5-4  of  tl^e  Fail  at  the  Surface,  or  but 
one  Foot  in  a  Second  ;  and  at  great¬ 
er  Diftances  both  Weight  and  Fall 
become  very  little,  but  yet  at  all 
given  Diftances,  is  ftill  fomething, 
tho  the  Effeft  become  infenfible. 

At  the  Diftance  of  the  Moon 


(which  fuppofe  to  be  60  Semidia¬ 
meters  of  the  Earth)  5^00  Pounds 
weigh  but  one  Pound,  and  the 
Fall  of  Bodies  is  but  of  a 

Foot  in  a  Second,  or  1 6  Foot  in  a 
Min.  that  is,  that  a  Body  fo  far  off 
defcends  in  a  Minute  no  more  than 
the  fame  at  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
would  do  in  a  Second  of  Time. 

And  as  we  faid  before,  the  fame 
Force  decreafing  after  the  fame 
manner,  is  evidently  found  in  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  all  the  Planets  5 
but  more  efpecially  in  the  Sun, 
whofe  Force  is  prodigious,becoming 
fenfible  even  at  theimmenfe  diftance 
of  Saturn,  This  gives  room  to 
fufpeft,  that  the  Force  of  Gravity  is 
in  the  celeftial  Globes  proportional 
to  the  Quantity  of  Matter  in  each  of 
them  :  And  the  Sun  being  at  leaft: 
1 0000  'times  (for  Inftance,  tho  he 
is  far  bigger)  as  big  as  the  Earth,  its 
Gravitation,  or  attrading  Force,  is 
found  to  be  at  leaft  10000  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  Earth,  a£ling  on 
Bodies  at  the  fame  Diftances, 

Whence  alfb,  all  the  furprizing 
Vh&nomena  of  the  Flux  and  Reflux 
of  the  Sea,  he  fhews  in  like  manner 
to  proceed  from  the  fame  Principle. 

If  the  Earth  were  alone,  that  is 
to  fay,  not  afFeded  by  the  Aftions 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  the  Ocean  beincr 
equally  prefted  by  the  Force  of  Gra^ 
vity  towards  the  Centre,  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  perfe£l:  Stagnation  always 
at  the  fame  height,  without  ever 
ebbing  or  flowing  ;  but  it  being  by 
him  demonftrated,  that  the  Sun  and 
Moon  have  a  like  Principle  of  Gra¬ 
vitation  towards  their  Centres,  and 
that  the  Earth  is  w’ithin  the  Aftivity 
of  their  Attraftions,  it  will  plainly 
follow,  that  the  Equality  of  the  Pref- 
fure  of  Gravity  towards  the  Centre 
will  thereby  be  difturbed.  And  tho 
the  fmalln efs  of  thefe  Forces,  in  re- 
fpeift  to  the  Gravitation  towards  the 

Earth’s 
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Earth’s  Centre,  renders  them  altoge¬ 
ther  imperceptible  by  any  Experi¬ 
ments  we  can  devife,  yet  the  Ocean 
being  fluid,  and  yielding  to  the  leaft 
Force,  by  its  rifing,  fhews  where  it 
is  leaft  preft,  and  where  it  is  more 
preft  by  its  finking. 

Now  if  we  fiippofe  the  Force  of 
the  Moon’s  Attraftion  to  decreafe  as 
the  Square  of  the  Diftance  from  its 
Centre  increafes  (as  in  the  Earth, 
and  other  Celeftial  Bodies)  we  fliall 
find,  that  where  the  Moon  is  per¬ 
pendicularly  either  above  or  below 
the  Horizon,  either  in  Zenith  or 
Nadir,  there  the  Force  of  Gravity  is 
moft  of  all  diminifhed,  and  confe- 
quently  that  there  the  Ocean  muft 
neceifarily  fwell,  by  the  coming  in 
of  the  Water  from  thofe  parts  where 
the  Preflure  is  greateft,  v/z.  in  thofe 
Places  where  the  Moon  is  near  the 
Horizon,  But  that  this  may  be  the 


m 


This  being  rightly  underftood,  it 
follows  plainly,  that  the  Sea,  which 
otherwife  fliould  be  Spherical,  upon 
the  Preflure  of  the  Moon,  muft 
form  it  felf  into  a  Spheroidal,  or 
oval  Figure,  whofe  longeft  Diame¬ 
ter  is  where  the  Moon  is  Vertical, 
and  fliorteft  where  fhe  is  in  the 
Horizon  ;  and  that  the  Moon  fhift- 
ing  her  Pofition,  as  fhe  turns  round 
the  Earth  once  a  Day,  this  Oval  of 
Water  fliifts  with  her,  occafioning 
thereby  the  two  Floods  and  Ebbs 
obfervable  in  each  25  Hours. 

And  this  may  fuflice  as  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  Caufe  of  the  Tides  :  It  re¬ 
mains  now  to  fliew  how  naturally 
this  Motion  accounts  for  all  the  Par¬ 
ticulars  that  have  been  obferved  a- 
bout,  them  j  fo  that  there  can  be  no 


better  underftood,  ’twas  thought 
needful  to  add  the  followingScheme, 
where  M  is  the  Moon,  E  the  Earth, 
C  its  Centre,  Z  the  Place  where  the 
Moon  is  in  the  Zenith,  N  where  the 
Nadir. 

Now  by  this  Hypothefis  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Water  in  Z  being 
nearer,  is  more  drawn  by  the  Moon, 
than  the  Centre  of  the  Earth  C,  and 
that  again  more  than  the  Water  in 
Nj  therefore  the  Water  in  Z  has  a 
Tendency  towards  the  xMoon,  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  Gravity,  being  equal 
to  the  Excefs  of  the  Gravitation  of 
Z,  above  that  in  C.  And  in  the 
other  Cafe,  the  Water  in  N  tending 
Jefs  towards  the  Moon,  than  the 
Centre  C,  will  be  lefs  prefs’d,  by  as 
much  as  is  the  difference  of  the 
Gravitations  towards  the  Moon  inC 
and  in  N, 


E 


room  left  to  doubt,  but  that  this  is 
the  true  Caufe  thereof. 

The  Spring-Tides  upon  the  Nev/ 
and  Full  Moons,  and  the  Neap- 
Tides  on  the  Quarters,  are  occa- 
fion’d  by  the  attradive  Force  of  the 
Sun,  in  the  New  and  Full,  confpi- 
ringwith  the  Attradion  of  the  Moon 
and  producing  a  Tide  by  their  united 
Forces  5  whereas  in  the  Quarters, 
theSun  raifes  the  Water  where  the 
Moon  depreffes  it,  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary  j  fo  as  the  Tides  are  made  only 
by  the  difference  of  their  Attradion. 

That  the  Force  of  the  Sun  is  no 
greater  in  this  Cafe,  proceeds  from 
the  very  fmall  Proportion  the  Semi¬ 
diameter  of  the  Earth  bears  to  the 
vaft  Diftance  of  the  5un. 

It  is  alfo  obferved,  that, 
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paribus,  the  Equino^ial  Spring-Tides 
in  March  and  September,  or  near 
them,  are  the  higheft,  and  the  Neap- 
Tides  the  loweft  ;  which  proceeds 
from  the  greater  Agitation  of  the 
Waters,  when  the  fluid  Spheroid  re¬ 
volves  about  a  sreat  Circle  of  the 
Earth,  than  when  it  turns  about  in  a 
lefler  Circle  5  it  being  plain,  that  if 
the  Moon  were  conflituted  in  the 
Pole,  and  there  flood,  the  Spheroid 
would  have  a  fix’d  Pofition,  and 
that  it  would  be  always  High-water 
under  the  Poles,  and  Low-water 
every  where  under  the  Equinobiial  : 
and  therefore  the  nearer  the  Moon 
approaches  the  Poles,  the  lefs  is  the 
Agitation  of  the  Ocean  j  which  is  of 
all  the  greatefl  when  the  Moon  is  in 
the  Eqamobiial,  or  farthefl  diflant 
from  the  Poles. 

Whence  the  Sun  and  Moon,  be¬ 
ing  either  conjoin’d  or  oppofite  in 
I  the  EquinoHial,  produce  the  greatefl 
!  Spring-Tides  5  and  the  fubfequent 
j  Neap-Tides  being  produced  by  the 
j  Tropical  Moon  in  the  Qiiarters,  are 
always  the  leaft  Tides,  whereas  in 


‘^une  and  December  the  Spring-Tides 
are  made  by  the  Tropical  Sun  and 
Moon,  and  therefore  lefs  vigorous  5 
and  the  Neap-Tides  by  the  Equi- 
noHial  Moon,  and  therefore  are  the 
ftron^er. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Spring  and  Neap- 
Tides  in  thefe  Months,  is  much  lefs 
confiderable  than  in  March  and  Sep-^ 
t  ember. 

And  the  Reafon  why  the  highefl 
Spring-Tides  are  found  to  be  rather 
before  the  Vernal,  and  alter  the  Au¬ 
tumnal  Equinox,  viz.  in  Eebruary 
and  OSioher,  than  precifely  upon 
them,  is,  becaufe  the  Sun  is  nearer 
the  Earth  in  the  Winter-Months, 
and  fo  comes  to  have  a  greater  Ef* 
feifl:  in  producing  the  Tides. 

Hitherto  we  have  confider’d  fuch 
Affections  of  the  Tides  as  are  uni- 
verfal,  without  relation  to  particular 
Cafes  ;  what  follows  from  the  dif¬ 
fering  Latitudes  of  Places,  will  be 
eafily  underflood  by  the  following . 
figure. 


It 


Let  ^  P  £  P  be  the  Earth  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  very  deep  Waters,  C  its 
Centre,  P  P  its  Poles,  A  E  the  Equi¬ 
noctial,  F  f  the  Parallel  of  Latitude 


of  a  Place,  D  d  another  Parellel  at 
equal  Diflance  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Equinoctial,  H  h  the  two  Points 
where  the  Moon,  is  Vertical  j  and 

let 
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let  K  K  he  the  great  Circle  wherein 
the  Moon  appears  Horizontal. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  Spheroid  de- 
fcribed  upon  H  h  and  K  K,  fhall 
nearly  reprefent  the  Figure  of  the 
Sea  ;  and  Cf,  C  C  C  d, 
fhall  be  the  Heights  of  the  Sea  in  the 
Places  /,  D,  F,  id,  in  all  which  it  is 
High-water  :  And  feeing  that  in 
twelve  Hours  time,  by  the  diurnal 
Rotation  of  the  Earth,  the  Point  F 
is  transf err’d  to/,  and  d  to  D  the 
Pleight  of  the  Sea  C  F,  will  be  that 
of  the  High-water,  when  the  Moon 
is  prefent,  and  C  f  that  of  the  other 
Hii>;h-water,  when  the  Moon  is  un- 
der  the  Earth  5  which  in  the  Cafe  of 
this  Figure  is  lefs  than  the  former 
CF. 

And  in  the  oppofite  Parallel  D  d, 
contrary  happens  :  The  rifing 
offhe  Water  being  always  alternate¬ 
ly  greater  and  lefs  in  each  place, 
when  it  is  produced  by  the  Moon 
declining  fenfibly  from  the  Equi- 
noBiaL  that  beiiijr  the  greateft  of 
the  two  High-waters  in,  each  Diurnal 
Revolution  of  the  Moon,  wherein 
fhe  approaches  neareft  either  to  the 
'Zenith  or  Nadir  of  the  Place. 
Whence  it  is,  that  the  Moon  in  the 
Northern  Signs  in  this  part  of  the 
World,  makes  the  greateft  Tides 
when  above  the  Earth,  and  in  the 
Southern  Sip;ns  when  under  the 
Earth  ;  the  EfFefl:  being  always  the 
greateft  where  the  Moon  is  fartheft 
from  the  Horizon,  either  above  or 
below  it. 

And  this  alternate  Increafe  and 
Decreafe  of  the  Tides,  has  been 
obferv’d  to  hold  true  on  the  Coaft 
of  E?igla}2d^  at  Brlfiol  by  Captain 
Sturmy,  and  at  'Plymouth  by  Mr. 
Colebrefs* 

But  the  Motions  hitherto  men¬ 
tion’d,  are  fomcwhat  alter'd  by  the 
Libration  of  the  Wafer  ;  whereby 
tho  the  Adion  of  the  Luminaries 


fhoLild  ceafe,  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of 
the  Sea  would  for  fome  time  con¬ 
tinue  :  This  Confervation  of  the 
imprefted  Motion  diminifhes  the  Dif¬ 
ference  that  otherwife  would  be  be¬ 
tween  two  confequent  Tides,  and 
is  the  rcafonwhy  the  higheft  Spring- 
Tides  are  not  precifely  on  the  New 
and  Full  Moons,  nor  the  Neaps  on 
the  Quarters;  but  generally  they  are 
the  third  Tides  after  them,  and 
fometimes  later. 

All  thefe  things  would  regularly' 
come  to  pafs,  if  the  whole  Earth 
were  covered  with  Sea  very  deep; 
but  by  reafon  of  the  Shoalnefs  of 
fome  Places,  and  the  Narrownefs  of 
the  Straits,  by  which  the  Tides  are 
in  many  places  propagated,  there 
arifes  a  great  diverfity  in  the  EfFed, 
not  to  be  accounted  for,  without 
an  exad  Knowledge  of  all  the 
Circumftances  of  the  Places  ;  as  of 
the  Pofition  of  the  Land,  and  the 
Breadth  and  Depth  of  the  Channels 
by  which  the  Tide  flows  :  for  a  very" 
flow  and  imperceptible  Motion  of 
the  wLole  Body  of  the  Water, 
where  it  is  (for  example)  two  Miles 
deep,  v;ili  fuftice  to  raife  its  Sur¬ 
face  10  or  12  Feet  in  a  Tide’s  time^ 
whereas,  if  the  fame  Quantity  of 
Water  were  to  be  convey’d  upon  a 
Channel  of  40  -Fathom  deep,  it 
would  require  a  very  great  Stream 
to  efFe«ft,it,  info  large  Inlets  asare 
the  Channel  of  Englandy  and  the 
German  Ocean  :  whence  the  Tide  is 
found  to  fet  ftrongeft  in  thofe  Places 
where  the  Sea  grows  narroweft,  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Water  being  to 
pafs  thro*  a  fmaller  Paflage.  This  is 
mofl/evident  in  the  between 

Portland  and  C,  de  Hogue  m  JVor- 
mandy^  where  the  Tide  runs  like  a 
Sluice,  and  would  be  yet  more  be¬ 
tween  Dover  and  Calais^  if  the  Tide 
comins  about  the  Ifland  from  the 
North  did  not  cheek  it.  And  this 

Force 
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Force  being  once  imprefsM  upon 
the  Water,  continues  to  carry  it 
about  the  Level  of  the  ordinary  • 
height  in  the  Ocean,  particularly 
where  the  Water  meets  a  direct  Ob- 
ftacle,  as  it  is  in  St,  Makes }  and 
where  it  enters  into  a  long  Channel, 
which  running  far  into  the  Land, 
grows  very  ftrait  at  its  Extremity,  as 
it  is  in  the  Sever 7vSea  at  Chepfiov) 
and  BriJioL 

The  Shoalnefs  of  the  Sea^  and 
the  intercurrent  Continents,  are  the 
reafon  that  in  ahe  open  Ocean  the 
Time  of  High-water  is  not  at  the 
Moon’s  Appulfe  to  the  Merediart, 
but  always  fome  Hours  after  it,  as 
it  is  obferved  upon  all  the  Weft 
Coaft  of  Europe  and  Africa,  from 
Ireland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 
In  all  which,  a  South-Weft  Moon 
makes  High-water ;  and  the  fame  is 
reported  to  be  on  the  Weft  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

And  from  this  Theory  hath  Dr. 
Mead  very  learnedly  accounted  for 
the  Influences  of  the  heavenly  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  particularly  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  upon  the  human  Frame  j  by 
fhewing  the  Coafent  between  the 
animal  Fluids,  and  the  Atmofphere, 
and  the  Confequences  of  their  con- 
denfing  or  rarefying,  according  to 
the  Differences  of  external  Pref- 
fure. 

Tine  A  Os.  See  Os  Tine  a. 

Tintlure,  from  tingo,  to  dye,  is 
any  Liquor  fnturated  with  Ingredi¬ 
ents  of  any  kind,  See  Extrallion. 

Tinea,  is  a  Sore  or  Tetter  that 
difeharges  a  fait  Lymph. 

Titillation,  is  a  Senfation  of  Plea- 
fure  from  the  Touch  of  fome  Parts, 
but  chiefly  faid  of  thofe  concerned 
in  Generation. 

Toes:  Thefe  are  made  up  of  14 
Bones ;  the  great  Toe  hath  two,  and 
the  reft  have  three  each  ;  they  are 
like  the  Bones  of  the  Fingers,  but 


fhorter.  In  the  Toes  are  found 
twelve  Offa  Sefamoidea,  as  in  the 
Fingers. 

Tongue.  See  Lingua. 

Tone,  is  a  Term  in  Muflek  fig-^ 
nifying  a  certain  Degree  of  Eleva¬ 
tion  or  Depreflion  of  Sound,  from 
the  greater  or  leffer  Tenfity  of  the-- 
Strings,  And  hence^ 

Tonic,  i§  ufed  for  that  tremulous 
Motion  or  Vibration  of  the  Nerves 
and  Fibres,  in  a  human  Body, 
which  is  much  alter’d  by  their  diffe¬ 
rent  Tenflon. 

Tonfils,  or  Almonds^  are  two 
round  Glands  placed  on  the  fides  of 
the  Bafis  of  the  Tongue,  under  the 
common  Membrane  of  the  Fauces^ 
with  which  they  are  cover’d  5  each 
of  them  hath  a  large  oval  Sinus^ 
which  opens  into  the  Fauces,  and  ill  ’ 
it  there  are  great  number  of  leffeif 
ones,  which  difeharge  themfelves 
thro’  the  great  Sinus,  of  a  mucous 
and  flippery  Matter,  into  the  Fau^ 
ces,  Lary7zx,  and  OHfophazus,  for 
the  moiftning  and  lubricating  thefe 
P a rts.  When  the  Mu fcl e  O Ffophagus 
affeth,  it  compreffeth  the  TonftlU, 

Tophus,  is  any  gritty  or  earthy 
Matter  abounding  in  fome  mineral 
Waters,  and  concreting  upon  the 
fides  of  Veffels  they  are  long  con¬ 
tained  in,  or  to  hard  Bodies  lying  irt 
them  ;  whence  alfo  from  its  like- 
nefs  thereunto  it  is  applied  to  the 
chalky  Subftance  which  is  fome- 
times  depofited  upon  the  Joints  of 
arthritick  Peidbns. 

Topicks,  from  to'ttQ',  Locus ^  a 
Place,  or  Parr  j  are  fuch  Things  as 
are  externally  apply’d  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  Part. 

TorcuUris,  a  Prefs  or  Skrew  ; 
whence  fome  Parts  of  the  Body  are 
thus  called  from  their  refemblance 
thereunto  in  Shape,  or  for  the  Simi¬ 
litude  of  their  Office.  Hence  alfo 
a  Contrivance  to  ftop  Bleeding  la 
G  g  Ampu- 
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Amputations  is  by  the  Surgeons  thus 
called.  ^ 

Tormina^  is  ufed  to  exprefs  Pains 
of  any  kind,  and  according  to  the 
Differences  of  Parts,  or  Symptoms, 
is  varioufly  diftinguiQied.  But  in  a 
more  particular  manner  we  exprefs 
the  Gripes,  by  Tormina  ventris. 

Toxica,  is  the  name  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  fort  of  Poifon,  faid  to  be  ufed 
by  the  Indians  to  their  Arrows,  in 
order  to  render  Wounds  made  with 
them  incurable. 

Trachotomy,  the  fame  as  Bron- 
chotomy,  which  fee. 

Trachea.  See  Afpera  Arteria* 

Tragea,  is  a  Term  that  hath  been 
ufed  to  exprefs  Pouders  grofly  beat, 
but  is  now  obfolete. 

Tragus,  is  a  Protuberance  of  the 
Ear  oppofite  to  the  Antitragus. 
See  Ear, 

Tralucent,  from  trans,  thro’, 
and  luceo,  to  fhine  j  the  fame  as 
tranfparent  :  which  fee, 

Transfufion,  from  trans,  thro’, 
and  fundo,  to  pour ;  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  the  letting  the  Blood  of  one  A- 
nimal  out,  fo  as  to  be  immediately 
received  by  another  5  but  this  is 
found  not  reducible  to  any  good 
purpofe  in  the  Practice,  of  Phyfick, 
notwithflanding  what  may  be  faid 
thereof  in  Theory. 

Tranfrnutation,  from  trans,  thro’, 
and  muto,  to  change  j  hath  been  a 
Term  rnuch  ufed  amongfl:  Chymifls 
for  the  changing;  one  Metal  into  a- 
nother  :  but  fuch  Preteniions  are 
now  only  laughed  at. 

Tranfparent^  from  trans.,  thro’, 
and  appareo,  to  appear,  is  any  thing 
that  may  be  feen  thro’  j  which  pro¬ 
bably  is  becaufe  the  Pores  of  fuch 
Bodies  are  all  right,  and  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  Plane  of  their  Sur¬ 
face,  and  fo  confequently  do  let  the 
Rays  of  Light  pafs  freely  thro’  them, 
witiiout  being  refracted. 


Tranfpiration,  from  trans,  thro’, 
tandi  fpiro,  to  breathe,  the  fame  as 
•Perfpiration^  which  fee. 

Tranfver falls  Abdominis,  is  a 
Mufcle  that  lies  under  the  Ohliqui, 
and  arifes  from  the  .Cartilago  Xi- 
phoides,  from  the  Extremities  .of  the 
falfe  Ribs,  from  the  tranfverfe  Apo~ 
phyfes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins  ^ 
it  is  fixed  in  the  inner  fide  of  the 
Spine  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inferted 
in  the  Os  Pubis,  and  Linea  alba. 
This  with  the  Obliqui  (which  fee) 
unites  its  Tendons,  as  it  approaches 
the  Linea  alba,  and  is  the  only 
Mufcle  that  is  cut  in  the  Operation 
of  the  Bubonocele  j  it  has  a  fine  and 
thin  Membrane  that  clofes  exadlv 
its  Ring  or  Hole,  thro’  which  the 
Veffels  pafs. 

Tranfverfalis  Colli,  is  a  part  of 
the 

Tranfverfalis  Dorfi  :  Some  make 
three  of  this  Mufcle,  vi:^.  the^acer,= 
the  Semifpinatus ,  and  Tranfverfalis 
Colli.  It  arifeth  from  the  Qs  Sa¬ 
crum,  and  from  all  the  tranfverfe 
ProceiTes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins,  Back,  and  Neck,  except  the 
two  firff,  and  is  inferted  by  fo  ma¬ 
ny  diftinft  Tendons  to  all  their  fu- 
perior  Spines.  It  moves  the  whole 
Spine  obliquely  backwards. 

Tranfverfalis  Humeri,  the  fame 
as  Teres  minor  5  which  fee. 

Tranfverfalis  Pedis,  comes  fi'om 
the  Bone  of  the  Metatarfus,  that  , 
fuftains  the  Toe  next  the  little  Toe, 
and  pafling  acrofs  the  other  Bones, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  Os  Sefamoides 
of  the  great  Toe  :  Its  ufe  is  to 
bring  all  the  Toes  clofe  to  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

Tranfverfalis  Penis,  arifes  from 
the  Ifchium,  juft  by  the  Erellores, 
and  runs  obliquely  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Bulb  of  the  Urethra.  It 
helps  to  prefs  the  Veins  upon  the 
back  of  the  Penis  againfl:  the  Os 

Pupisy 
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rupls,  which  is  the  Caufe  of  Erec¬ 
tion. 

TrapezAunij  is  a  Species  of  a  Qua-, 
drangle,  confining  of  four  unequal 
fides,  W  lienee, 

TrapeuuSj  is  a  name  givan  to  the 
Mufcle  CucullariSi  (which  fee)  for 
its  likenefsin  Shape  thereunto. 

Tranmaticky  from 
'vulnero,  to  wound  j  are  fuch  Me¬ 
dicines  as  are  given  in  cafe  of 
Woundsi  inward  Sores,  or  .Bruifes5 
the  fame  as  Vulnerary. 

Hrees,  and  Shrubs  of  our  native 
Growth  in  England^  are  thus  diftin- 
guifhed  by  Mr.  John  Ray,  I.  Such 
as  have  their  Flower  disjoined  and 
remote  from  the  Fruit  j  and  thefe 
are,  i.  Nuciferous  ones,  or  fuch  as 
bear  Nuts,  as  the  Walnut-Tree,  the 
Hazle-Nut  Tree,  the  Beach,  the 
Chefnut,  and  the  common  Oak. 
2.  Coniferous  ones,  or  fuch  as  bear 
a  fquamofe  or  fcaly  Fruit,  of  a 
kind  of  conical  Figure,  and  of  a 
woody  or  hard  Subftance,  in  which 
are  many  Seeds,  which  when  they 
are  ripe,  the  Cone  opens  or  gapes, 
in  all  its  feveral  Cells  and  Partitions, 
and  fo  they  drop  our.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  Scotch  Firs,  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male  ;  the  Pine,  which  in  our  Gar¬ 
dens  is  called  the  Scotch  VE',  the 
common  Alder-Tree,  andtheBirch- 
-Tree.  3.  Bacciferous  ones,  or  fuch 
as  bear  Berries  ;  as  the  Juniper  and 
Yew  Tree.  4.  Lanigerous  ones,  or 
fuch  a  bear  a  woolly  downy  Sub- 
fiance  ;  as  the  black,  white,  and 
trembling  Poplar,*  Willows  and  O- 
fiers  of  all  kinds.  «).  Such  as  bear 
their  Seeds  (having  an  imperfect 
Flower)  in  leafy  Membranes  or 
Cafes  j  as  the  Horn-beam  or  Hard- 
beam,  called  in  fome-  places  the 
Hornbeech.  II.  Such  ns  have  their 
Fruits  and  Flowers  contiguous  j  and 
thefe  are  either  with  the  Flower  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  Top  of  the  Fruit,  or  elfe 


have  it  adhering  to  the  Bafe  or  BoN 
.^tom  of  the  Fruit.  1.  Trees  and 
Shrubs  with  the  Flower  placed  on  the 
Top  or  Upper-part  of  the  Fruit  : 
Of  thefe,  fome  are  Pomiferous,  as 
Apples  and  Pears ;  and  fome  Bacci- 
ferous,  as  the  Sorb  or  Servife-Tree  j 
the  White  or  Haw-Thorn,  the  Wild 
Rofe,  Sweet-brier,  Currants,  the 
great  Bilbery-Bufli,  Floney-Sucklej 
Ivy,  zjrc,  2.  Trees  whofe  Flower 
adheres  to  the  Bafe  or  Bottom  of 
the  Fruit,  are  either  fuch  as  have 
their  Fruit  moill:  and  foft  when  ripe, 
as,  ( I . )  Pruniferous  (?;2cj,whofe  Fruit 
is  pretty  largie  a-hd  foft,  with  a  Stone 
in  the  middle  j  as  the  Black-Thorn 
or  Slow-Tree,  the  black  and  white 
Eullace-Tree,  the  Black  Cherry, 

(2.)  Bacciferous  ones,  as  the  Straw- 
berry*Tree  in  the  Well  of  Ireland^ 
Mifletoe,  Water  Elder,  the  Dwarf, 
a  large  Laurel,  the  Viburnum  or 
way-faring  Tree,  the  Dogberry- 
Tree,  the  Sea  Black-Thorn,  the 
Berry-bearing  Elder,  the  Privet  Bar.1 
berry,  common  Elder,  the  Holly, 
the  Buck-Thorn,  the  Berry-bearing 
Heath,the  Bramble,  and  the  Spindle- 
Tree  or  Prickwood,  Such  as  have 
their  Fruit  dry  when  ’tis  ripe  ;  as  the 
Bladcl  er  Nut-Tree,  the  Box- Tree, 
the  common  Elm  and  Afn,  the 
Maple,  the  Gaule  or  fweet-Willow, 
common  Heath,  Broom,  Dyers 
Weed,  Furze  or  Gorfe,  the  Lime- 
Tree,  CT’C. 

Tremor,  is  an  involuntary  trem¬ 
bling  of  the  Nerves,  like  a  Palfy. 

Trepanum,  a  Surgeon’s  Infiru- 
meiit  to  cut  away  any  part  of  a 
Bone,  particularly  in  Fradures  of 
the  Skull,  and  on  fome  other  Oc- 
cafions. 

Triangularis  Lahii,  called  alfo 
Deprejfor  Lahii  fuperioris,  is  a  Muf- 
cle  that  arifes  from  the  lower  Edcre 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  between  the  Maf 
fater  and  the  ^adratus,  and  af- 
Gg2  cendeth- 
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cen<3et1i  by  the  Angle  of  the  Mouth 
to  the  upper  jaw. 

Triangular ts  PeHorisy  is  a  Mufcle 
that  at  ifes  from  the  lower  Part  of 
the  infide  ot  the  Sternumy  and  is 
inferted  into  the  Cartilages  where 
they  join  the  bones  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  fixth,  and  fometimes  feventh 
true  Ribs  :  it  helps  to  contrail  the 
Cavity  of  the  Bi  eafl  in  Exfpiration. 

TricepSy  Three-headed  is  a  Muf¬ 
cle  that  hatn  three  Orignations, 
and  alfo  three  Infertions,  and  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
Mufcles  ;  Tlie  firft  arifes  from  the 
Os  Pubisy  and  is  inferred  in  the 
L'mea  yifpera  of  the  Thigh-Bone  ; 
tlie  fecond  arifes  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  Os  Puh  'iSy  and  is  inferted 
about  the  middle  of  the  Lima  Af- 
pera  5  the  third  arifes  from  the  Os 
Pubisy  where  it  joins  the  Ifchiumy 
and  is  inferted  into  the  internal  and 
lower  jlpophyfes  of  the  Thigh- 
,Bone.  They  pull  the  Thigh-Bone 
downwards,  and  turn  it  a  little  out¬ 
wards. 

Tricufpidci  FalvuU.  See  Heart. 

Trine  Dlmenjiony  or  three-fold 
Biraenfton,  is  Length,  Breadth,  and 
Thicknefs. 

Trituratioriy  from  teroy  to  wear, 
or  grind,  is  reducing  any  Subflances 
to  Powder,  upon  a  Stone  with  a 
MulLr,  as  Colours  are  ground  :  it 
ic  alfo  called  L&vigatlon.  See  Dlf- 
henfatorv, 

A  d  y 

J  roc  banter  y  called  alfo  Rotator. 
There  is  the  and  mlnory  or 

greater  and  Itili'er  5  they  are  two 
Apophjfes  in  tire  upper  part  of  the 
Thigh-Bone,  in  which  the  Tendons 
of  many  Iviufcles  are  terminated. 

Trochlfciy  Trociies  j  is  a  Form  of 
Medicine  to  hold  in  the  Mouth,  to 
dillolve  as  Lozenges,  or  for  the 
Prefei'vation  of  Species  that  would 
otherwife  decay. 

Trochlea,  a  Fully,  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  ’one  of  the  mechanical 
Powers.  Hence, 
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Trochlearesy  is  a  Name  given  to 
the  oblique  Mufcles  of  the  Eye, 

•  becaufe  they  pull  the  Eye  obliquely 
upwards  or  downwards,  as  if  turn¬ 
ed  like  a  Fully.  And, 

TrochLoidesy  is  a  particular  kind 
of  Articulation,  moft  remarkable  in 
the  firff  and  fecond  VertebrA  of  the 
Neck. 

Tropici  Morbi,  are  fuch  Difeafes 
as  are  moft  frequent  under  or  near 
the  Tropicks. 

Trunchusy  is  the  main  Stem  or 
Body  of  any  thing,  in  diftin£tioa 
to  Limbs  or  Branches,  which  fpring 
therefrom. 

TubA  PallopianA.  See  Generation 
Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

Tuber cuIa,  Tubercles,  are  little 
Tumours  that  fuppurate  and  drf^ 
charge  Pus,  often  found  in  the 
Lungs. 

Tuberous,  Is  a  Term  applied  to 
fuch  Roots  as  are  knobby,  from 
Tuber,  fignifying  ftridly  a  Truffle, 
or  a  fubterraneous  Mufhroom,which 
fuch  Roots  refemble. 

Tumor,  a  Swelling,exprefres  every 
kind  of  preternatural  rifing  on  the 
Body,  and  is  diverfify’d  and  diftin- 
guifhed  into  fubordinate  Species  by 
the  particular  Circumftances  or  Ac¬ 
cidents  attending  them. 

Tunica  Albuginea, white  Mem¬ 
brane.  See  Generation  Parts  of^ 
proper  to  Men, 

Tmika  Cornea.  See  Cornea. 

Tunica  Retiformisy  the  Net-like 
Membrane.  See  Amphihlefiroides. 

Tunica  Vaginalis.  See  Generation 
Parts  of  proper  to  Women, 

Turbo,  fignifies  the  Covering 
which  fome  Countries  wear  upon 
their  Heads  of  a  conick  Figure. 
Whence  in  natural  Philofophy, 

Turbinated,  is  npply’d  to  the  Parts 
of  Plants,  and  many  other  things 
that  have  refemblance  to  a  Turbant 
in  Shape,  or  are  of  a  conical  1 
Figure. 


Turgefcence. 
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Tunefcence,  is  any  Over-fnlncfs  or  found  like^a  Drum  ^ 

Belly  up  like  a  Drum,  and  is  often 
cured  by  Tapping  :  Iroin 

Ty??2pamm,  a  Drum,  which  is, 
for  its  Refemblance  thereunto,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  part  ot  th?  Ear  ^  whicn 
fee. 

Typus,  is  the  conflant  ordev  cb- 
ferved  by  a  Fever,  in  its  intention 
and  remilTion,  hgnifying  the  hi  me 
with  Period  or  Circuit,  from 


Swelling. 

Turionesy  are  the  firft,  young, 
tender  Shoots  which  Plants  do  an¬ 
nually  put  forth. 

Ttirunduy  and 

Turundula,  fignify  a  Tent  for  a 
wound,  or  any  thing  to  be  thruft 
into  an  Orifice  or  Capacity. 

TuJfiSy  a  Cough,  proceeds  from 
various  Caufes,  and  is  therefore  as 
varioufly  to  be  treated. 


liuuiiy  ivy  rn  ■  n. 

Tympamtesy  fromTUpt^rctt'tt^Wj  Veroero,  to  beat  or  anlict. 


V. 

VAcmm,  See  Laws  of  Nature, 
under  the  Word  Nature, 
VaHna,  See  Generation  Parts  of 

proper  to  Women, 

Vagina  Hepaiica,  the  fame  as 
Capfula  Communis  ,  which  fee. 
And, 

Vaginalis  Tunica,  tiie  fame  as 
Elythroides,  which  fee  under  Gene¬ 
ration,  parts  of  proper  to  Women. 
The  foremention’d  Parts  are  all  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  this  Name  from  their 
Shape  5  Vagina  fignify ing  a  Sheath, 
Scabbard,  orCafe.^ 

Valetudinarian,  is  ufed  tor  a  lick- 
Iv  Perfon,  or  one  always  anxious 
about  his  Health  5  becaufe, 

Valetudo,  fignifies  ftriffly  Healthy 
blit  is  foraetimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  dif- 
temper’d  Habit. 

Valves,  are  little  thin  Membranes 
in  the  Vefiels,  as  it  were,  like  fold- 
incr  Doors,  to  prevent  a  Reflux  of 
anv  Fluid  by  the  fame  Canal  They 
have  different  Names  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  their  Shapes,  as 
Sigmoides,  Semilunares,  C5^c. 

ValvuU  Conniventes.  See  Intef- 
tirtes. 

Vapours,  in  a  medical  Senfe,  fig- 
nifies  pretty  much  the  fame  as  Hy- 


fterical  AfFeTion  *,  which  fee:  but 
in  Phyficks,  anywatry  Exhalations. 
On  which  Subject  Dr.  Halley  hath 
fliewn,  That  if  an  Atom  of  Water 
be  expanded  into  a  Shell  or  Bubble, 
whofe  Diameter  fiiall  be  ten  times 
as  ei'cnt  as  before,  fuch  an  Atom 
will  be  fpecifically  ligiucr  than  Air, 
and  will  rife  fo  long  as  that  Flatus, 
or  warm  Spirit,  which  firfl:  feparated 
it  from  the  Mafs  of  Water,  fliall 
continue  to  difiend  it  to  the  fame 
degree.  But  then  that  Warmth  de¬ 
clining,  and  the  Air  grovving  cooler, 
and  withal  fpecifically  ligliter,  thefe 
Vapours  will  flop  at  a  cerraiiiRegioii 
of  the  Air,  or  elfe  defeend. 

If  therefore  it  flioiild  be  fiippofed, 
that  the  whole  Earth  were  covered 
wdth  Water,  vand  that  the  Sun,  as 
now,(liould  make  his  diurnal  Courfe 
round  it,  this  learned  Perfon  thinks. 
That  the  Air  would  be  impregnated 
with  a  certain  Quantity  of  aqueous 
Vapours,  which  it  would  retain  in  it 
like  Salts  diflblved  I'n  Water  ;  and 
that  theSun  in  the  day-time  warming 
this  Air,  that  Part  of  the  Amiofphere 
would  fuftain  a  greater  Proportion 
of  Vapours,  (as  warm  Water  will 
hold  more  Salt  diflblved  in  It  than 
Gg  3  cold) 
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cold)  which  on  the  abfence  of  the 
Vapours  at  night  would  be  difchar- 
ged  in  Dews. 

And  in  this  Cafe  he  concludes, 
there  could  be  no  Diverfity  of  Wea¬ 
ther,  other  than  periodically  every 
Year  alike  ;  the  Mixture  of  all  ter- 
reftrious,  faline  and  heterogeneous 
Vapours  being  here  excluded  ;  which 
he  judges  to  be,when  varioufly  com¬ 
pounded  and  driven  by  Winds,  the 
Caufes  of  thofe  various  Seafons  and 
Changes  of  Weather  which  W’e  now 
find. 

But  if  inftead  of  an  Eavth  covered 
all  over  with  Water,  you  fuppofe 
the  Sea  interfperfecf  about  wu'de  and 
fpacious  Trads  of  Land,  and  alfo 
divided  by  high  Ridges  of  Mountains, 
fuch  as  the  Pyrenean,  the  Alps^  and 
the  Apenlne^  in  Europe  ;  Taurus, 
Caucafusy  Imaus,,  c^c.  in  Ajia  5 
Mount  Atlas ,  and  tht- Mount  am  s  of 
the  Moon  in  Africa  5  and  the  Andes ^ 
and  Apalatean  Mountains  in  America: 
each  of  which  farfurpalTes  the  ufual 
Height  to  which  the  aqueous  Va¬ 
pours  of  themfelves  afcend,  and  on 
the  Tops  of  which  the  Air  is  fo  cold 
and  rarefy’d,  as  to  retain  but  a 
finall  Part  of  thofe  Vapours  w’hich 
are  brought  thither  by  the  Winds. 

Tlie  Vapours  therefore  thus  raifed 
from  the  Sea,  and  by  the  Winds 
carried  over  the  low  Lands  to  thofe 
Ridges  of  Mountains,  are  there  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  Stream  of  the  Air  to 
mount, with  it  up  to  their  Tops, 
where  the  Water  prefently  precipi¬ 
tates,  gleeting  down  by  the  Cran¬ 
nies  of  the  Stones  5  and  part  of  the 
Vapour  entringinto  the  Caverns  of 
the  Hills,  the  Water  thereof  ga¬ 
thers,  as  in  an  Alembick,  in  the 
Bafons  of  Stone  :  and  thefe  beino- 
once  full,  the  Overplus  of  the  Wa^ 
ter  runs  down  at  the  loweft  Place 
of  the  Bafon,  and  breaking  out  by 
the  fides  of  the  Hills,  forms  fingle 


Springs  ;  many  of  which  running 
down  by  the  Valleys,  between  the 
Ridges  of  the  Hills,  and  after  uni- 
ting,  form  little  Rivulets,  or  Brooks  j 
and  many  of  thefe  meeting  again  in 
a  common  Channel,  from  lai-f^e 
Rivers.  ^ 

Faricofum  "'Corpus,  the  fame  as 
Corpus  Pyramidale  ;  wLich  fee. 

VarioU,  the  Small-Pox,  a  Dif- 
temper  w^ell  known,  and  to  be  fo 
varioufly  diverfify’d,  that  it  requires 
a  great  Variety  in  the  Method  of 
Management. 

Farlx,  is  a  little  Dilatation  in  the 
Veins,  where  the  Blood  turns  in  a 
kind  of  Eddy,  and  makes  a  knot 
upon  the  Part. 

P"as  Breve,  is  a  fhort  Vein  pafling 
from  the  Stomach  to  the  Spleen; 
And, 

Fafa,  is  applied  to  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body  having  any  refemblance 
to  Veffels,  which  are  according  to 
the  Parts  or  Offices  diftinguifhed  in¬ 
to  Defer entta,  Pr&parantia,  LaEtea, 
Semmalla,  6cc. 

Vafoullferousy  are  fuch  Plants  as 
have,  befides  the  common  Chalyx, 
a  peculiar  Veffel  to  contain  the 
Seed  5  fometimes  divided  into  Cells  i 
and  thefe  have  always  a  rnonope- 
talous  Flower,  either  uniform  or 
difforni. 

T'\fius  Ext  emus,  is  a  Mufcle  that 
comes  from  the  Root  of  the  great 
Trochanter,  and  part  of  the  Lima 
Afpera,  And, 

Fafius  Internus^  arifes  from  the 
Root  of  the  leffer  Trochanier,  They 
both  help  to  extend  the  Leg. 

FegetableSj  are  natural  Bodies  ha¬ 
ving  Parts  organically  formed,  but 
without  Senfation.  Of  Vegetation’ 
Dr.  Woodward  hath  made  fonie  ufe- 
ful  Experiments,  asfolloweth. 

An.  Dom.  1(591.  I  chofe  (faith 
he)  feveral  Glafs  Phials,  that  were 
all,  as  near  as  poffible,  of  the  fame 

Shape 
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Shape  and  Bignefs.  After  I  had  piit 
what  Water  i  thought  fit  into  every 
one  of  them,  and  taken  an  account 
of  the  Weight  of  it,.  I  drain’d  and 
tied  over  the  Qrifice  of  each  Phial 
a  Piece  of  Parchment^  having  a  Hole 
in  thp  Middle  of  it,  large  enou<^h  to 
admit  the  Stem  of  the  Plant  I  de- 
figned  to  let  in  the  PJiialj  without 
confining  or  flraitening  it,  fo  as  to 
impede  its  Grovvth.  My  Intention 
in  this  was  to  prevent  the  enclofed 
Water  from  evaporating  or  afcend- 
ing  any  other  way  than  only  thro’ 
the  Plant  to  be  fet  therein. 

Then  I  made  choice  of  leveral 
Spiigs  of  Mint,  and  other  Plants, 
fiiat  were,  as  near  as  I  could  pof- 
fibly  judge,  alike  frefh,  found  and 
iively.  Having  taken  the  Weight 
of  each,  I  placed  it  in  a  Phial,  or¬ 
dered  as  above  ^  and  as  the  Plant 
imbibed  and  drew  off  the  Water,  I 
took  caie  to  add  more  of  thefanae 
from  time  tQ  time,  keeping  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Weight  of  all  1  added. 
Each  of  thefe  Gln/Tes  were  for  bet¬ 
ter  Diftindion,  and  the  more  ea- 
fy  keeping  a  Regifter  of  all  the  Cir, 
eumfiances,  noted  with  a  different 
Mark  or  Letter,  i?,  c,  &c.  and 
all  let  m  a  row  in  the  fame  Window, 

/b  that  till  lailght  partake  alike  of  Air"' 

Thus  they  conti¬ 
nued  from  f}uly  the  20th  to  O^o- 
fer  the  «;thj  which  was  juft  77  days. 
The.n  I  took  them  out,  weiahed 
the  Water  in  each  Phial,  and'' the 
p.ant  hkewife,  adding  to  its  Weight 
that  pf  all  the  Leaves  that  had  fal¬ 
len  off  during  the  time  it  flood  thus 
And  laftly,  I  computed  how  much 
Wh  Plant  h^d  gained,  and  how 
much  Water  was  fpent  upon  it 
The  Partiplars  are  as  follows.  ' 

A,  Coramon  Spear-Mwt^  fet  In 
kp  ring- Water. 

The  Plant  weighed,  when  put  in 
"  20j  juft  27  grains  ^  when  ta^ 
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ken  out  OSloh.  41  Grains :  fo 
that  in  this  Space  of  77  Days,  it  haft 
gam’d  in  Weight  15  Grains. 

The  whole  C^antity  of  Water  ex<r 
pended  during  the  77  Days,  a- 
,  tnounts  to  2  5  “5  8  Grains  j  conle- 
quently  the  WTight  of  the  Water- 
taken  up,  was  i7o-^|-  times  as  much 
as  the  Plant  had'  got  in  Weight. 

The  Specimen  D  had  feveral 
Buds  upon  it  when  firft  fet  in  Wa¬ 
ter  j  thefe  in  fomedays  became  fair 
Flowers,  which  were  at  length  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Berries.  Several  other 
Plants  W'ere  tried,  that  did  not  thrive 
In  Water,  or  fucceed  any  better 
than  the  Cataputia  foregoing. 

The  Phials  F  and  G  we're  filled, 
the  former  with  Rain,  and  the  o- 
ther  with  Spring-Water,  at  the  fame 
time  asthofe  above-mentioned  were, 
and  flood  as  long  as  they  did  ;  but 
they  had  neither  of  them  any  Plant  % 
my  Defign  in  this  being  only  to  in¬ 
form  my  felf  whether  any  Water 
exhaled  out  of  the  Glaffes,  otherwife 
than  thro’  the  Bodies  of  the  Plants. 
The  Orifices  of  thefe  two  Giafles 
Were  cover’d  with  Parchment,  each 
Piece  of  it  being  perforated  with  a 
fame  bignefs  with  thole 


of  the  Phials  above  :  In  this  I  fuf- 
pended  a  bit  of  Stick  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  Stem  of  one  of 
the  aforefaid  Plants,  but  not  reach¬ 
ing  down  tq  the  Surface  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  Water.  I  put  them  in  thus, 
that  the  Water  in  thefe  might  not 
have  more  Scope  to  evaporate  than 
that  in  the  other  Phials. 

Thus  they  flood  the  whole  yj 
days  in  the  fame  Window  with  the 
reft  j  when,  upon  Examination,  I 
found  none  of  the  Water  in  thefe 
wafted  or  gone  off ;  tho  I  obferved, 
both  in  thefe  and  the  reft,  efpeciallv 
after  hot  Weather,  final!  Drops  of 
V/ater,  not  unlike  Dew,  adhering 
to  the  Infides  pf  |h«  Glaffes  3  rha'J 
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part  of  them,  I  mean,  that  was  a- 
bove  the  Surface  of  the  enclofed 
Waters. 

The  Water  in  thefe  two  GlaiTes 
that  had  no  Plants  in  them,  at  the 
end  of  the  Experiment,  exhibited  a 
larger  Quantity  of  terreftrial  Mat¬ 
ter  than  that  in  any  of  thofe  that 
bad  the  Plants  in  them  did.  The  Se¬ 
diment  in  the  bottom  of  the  Vials 
was  greater,  and  the  NuhecuU  dif- 
fufed  thro’  the  Body  of  the  Water 
thicker.  And  of  that  which  was  in 
the  others,  fome  of  it  proceeded 
from  certain  fniall  Leaves  that  had 
fallen  from  that  part  of  the  Stems  of 
the  Plants  that  wt^  within  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  wherein  they  rotted  and  diffol- 
ved.  The  Terreftrial  Matter  in  the 
Rain-Water,  was  finer  than  that  in 
the  Spring-Water. 

Experiments,  Anno  1692,. 

The  Glaftes  made  ufe  of  in  this 
were  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe  of 
the  former  Experiment  5  and  cove¬ 
red  over  with  Parchment  in  like 
manner. 

The  Plants  here  were  all  Spear¬ 
mint,  the  moft  kindly,  frefh,  fpricrht- 
ly  Shoots  I  could  chufe.  The  Wa¬ 
ter  and  the  Plants  were  weighed  as 
above,  and  the  Phials  fat  in  aLine, 
in  a  South  Window,  where  they 
flood  from  f^une  the  2d,  to  f^uly  the 
28th,  which  was  Juft  ^5  Days. 

H  was  all  along  a  very  kindly 
Plant,  and  had  run  up  above  two 
Foot  in  height.  It  had  Ihotbut  one 
confiderable  collateral  Branch  j  but 
bad  fent  forth  many  and  long  Roots, 
from  which  fprung  very  numerous, 
tho  fmall  and  fhort  lefter  Fibres. 
Thefe  lefter  Roots  came  out  of  the 
larger  on  two  oppofite  Sides  for  the 
moft  part  5  fo  that  each  Root,  with 
its  TihrjlU,  appeared  not  unlike  a 
fmall  Feather,  To  thefe  F.hrllU, 
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adher^  pretty  much  terreftrial  Mat» 
ter.  In  the  Water,  which  was  at 
the^laft  thick  and  turbid,  was  a 
gieen  Subftance,  refembling  a  fine 
thin  Conferva. 

The  Plant  1  was  as  kindly  as  the 
former,  but  had  ftiot  no  collateral 
Branches.  Its  Roots,  the  Waters, 
and  the  green  Subftance,  all  much 
as  in  the  former. 

The  Plant  iC,  tho  it  had  the  mif 
fortune  to  be  annoyed  with  very 
fmall  Infers  that  happened  to  fix 
upon  it,  yet  had  ftiot  very  confi¬ 
derable  collateral  Branches,  and  at 
leaft  as  many  Roots  as  either  in 
H  or  7,  which  had  a  much  greater 
(Quantity  of  terreftrial  Matter  adhe¬ 
ring  to  the  Extremitys  of  them.  The 
fiime  green  Subftance  here  that  was 
in  the  two  preceding. 

The  Plant  L  was  far  more  flou- 
rifhing  than  any  of  the  precedent  ; 
had  feveral  confiderable  collateral 
Branches,  and  very  numerous  Roots, 
to  which  terreftrial  Matter  adhered 
very  copioufly. 

The  Earth  in  both  thefe  GlafTes 
was  very  fenfibly  and  confiderably 
wafted,  and  lefs  than  when  firft  put 
in.  The  fame  fort  of  green  Sub¬ 
ftance  here  as  in  thofe  above. 

The  Plant  M  was  pretty  kindly  5 
had  two  fmall  collateral  Branches, 
and  feveral  Roots,  tho  not  fo  many 
as  that  in  i7or  7,  but  as  much  ter¬ 
reftrial  Matter  adhering  to  them,  as 
thofe  had.  The  Water  was  pretty 
thick,  having  very  numerous  fmall 
terreftrial  Particles  fwimming  in  it, 
and  fome  Sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Glafs.  This  Glafs  had  none  of 
the  green  Matter  above-mentioned 
in  it. 

The  Plant  N  was  very  lively,  and 
had  fent  out  fix  collateral  Branches, 
and  feveral  Roots. 

The  Glafs  O  had  alfo  Hyde- Park 
Conduit-Watgr,  in  which  was  dif. 

folved 


folved  a  Dram  of  Kitre.  The  Mint 
fet  in  this  fuddenly  began  to  wither 
and  decay,  and  died  in  a  few  days, 
as  Ukewife  did  two  more  Sprigs  that 
Were  fet  in  it  fucceffively.  in  ano¬ 
ther  Glafs  1  diflblved  an  Ounce  of 
good  Garden  Mould,  and  a  Dram 
of  Nitre,  And  in  a  third  half  an 
Ounce  of  Vf  ood-Afhes,  and  a  Dram 
of  Nitre  •,  but  the  Plants  in  thefe 
fucceeded  no  better  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  In  other  Glalfes  I  diilblved 
feveral  forts  of  Earth,  Clay,  Marls, 
and  variety  of  Manures,  I  fet 
Mint  in  diftilled  Mint-Water  j  and 
other  Experiments  1  made  of  feveral 
kinds,  to  get  Light  and  Information 
as  to  what  haftened  or  retarded, 
promoted  or  impeded  Vegetation. 

^  The  Glafs  P,  Hyde-Park-Conduk 
Water  :  In  this  I  fixed  a  Glafs  Tube 
of  ten  Inches  long,  the  Bore  about 
one  fixth  of  an  Inch  in  Diameter, 
filled  with  very  fine  and  white  Sand, 
which  I  kept  from  falling  down  out 
of  the  Tube  into  the  Phial,  by  tying 
a  thin  Piece  of  Silk  over  that  end  of 
the  Tube  that  was  downvrards.  Up¬ 
on  Immerfion  of  the  lower  end  of 
it  into  the  Water,  this  by  little  and 
little,  afeended  quite  to  the  upper 
Orifice  of  the  Tube  :  and  yet  in  all 
the  56  Days  which  it  ftood  thus,  a 
very  inconfiderable  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter  had  gone  off,  'viz.  fcarcely  20 
Grains,  tho  the  Sand  continued 
moift  up  to  the  top,  till  the  very 
laft.  The  Water  bad  imparted  a 
green  Tinflure  to  the  Sand,  quite 
to  the  very  top  of  the  Tube  :  And 
in  the  Phial,  it  hath  precipitated  a 
^reenifh  Sediment,  mix  d  with 
black.  To  the  bottom  and  fides  of 
the  Tube,  as  far  as  kwas  immer- 
fed  in  the  Water,  adhered  pretty 
much  of  the  green  Subfiance  de- 
feribed  above.  Other-like  Tubes  I 
filled  with  Cotton,  I-Int,  Pith  of 

jflder,  and  feveral  other  porous  ve- 
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getable  Subftances,  fetting  fome  of 
them  in  clear  Water,  others  in  Wa¬ 
ter  tinged  with  Saffron,  Cochineal, 
CT’c.  And  feveral  other  Trials  were 
made,  in  order  to  give  a  mechani¬ 
cal  Reprefentation  of  the  Motion 
and  Diftribution  of  the  Juices  in 
Plants,  and  of  fome  other  Phjino- 
obfervable  in  Vegetation.  Se¬ 
veral  Plants  being  alfo  fet  in  the 
Phials,  Qj  R,  S,  ordered  in 

like  manner  as  thofe  above,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  y  and  the  following  colder 
Months  j  thefe  throve  not  near  fo 
much,  nor  did  the  Water  afeend  in 
nigh  the  Quantity  it  did  in  the  hot¬ 
ter 'Seafons,  in  which  the  before- 
cited  Trials'  were  made. 

Vehicky  in  general,  fignifies  what 
carries  or  bears  any  thing  along  j  as 
{i\eSern7n  is  the  Vehicle  to  convey 
the  Blood-Particles  ;  and  In  Phar¬ 
macy  any  Liquid  to  dilute  another 
with,  or  to  adminifter  it  in  to  a 
Patient,  is  thus  called. 

Velocity y  is  the  Degree  of  Motion 
in  any  Body  ,  the  fame  as  Celerity. 

Vena,  a  Vein,.  The  Veins  are 
only  a  Continuation  of  the  extreme 
Capillary  Arteries,  refleded  back 
again  towards  the  Heart,  and  uniting 
their  Channels  as  they  approach  it, 
till  at  lafl  they  all  form  three  large 
Veins  5  the  Cava  Defeendens,  which 
brings  the  Blood  back  from  all  the 
Parts  above  the  Heart  j  the  Cava 
Afeendens^  which  brings  the  Blood 
from  all  the  Parts  below  the  Heart  *, 
and  the  Porta,  which  carries  the 
Blood  to  the  Liver.  The  Coats  of 
the  Veins  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  Arteries,  only  the  mufcular 
Coat  is  as  thin  in  all  the  Veins,  as 
it  is  in  the  capillary  Arteries;  the 
preflure  of  the  Blood  againft  the 
fides  of  the  Veins  being  lefs  than 
that  againft  the  fides  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries.  In  the  Veins  there  is  no  Pulfe, 
becaufe  the  Blood  is  thrown  into 

them 
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hem  wirfi  a  continued  Stream,  and  Intercofialh  Superior,  which  is  diftti- 
becaufe  u  moves  from  a  narrow  butedinthe  Interftices  of  the  fL' 
Channel  to  a  wider.  The  capillary  firft  Ribs,  to  which  the 
Veins  unite  with  one  another,  as  comes  not.  Remark  That  Te 
has  been  faid  of  the  capillary  Ar-  Branches  both  of  the  one  and  the 
teries.  In  all  the  Vems  which  are  other  run  in  the  Sinus's  which  are  on 
peipendicular  to  the  Horizon,  ex-  the  lower  fides  of  the  Ribs.  San- 

thr  J  I  micheUius  hath  obferved,  that  the 

bianes  or  Valves  i  fometimes  there  ceives  a  Branch  called  Pneumonica  ; 

wo  an/r’  this  Branch  which  accompany^ 

I  .1  ‘1"“,  P>a«d  the  Arterh  Bronchklis  of  M.  Ruyfk 

h?  ^  '■'«  Cava  OefceJins. 

hies  (luck  to  the  fides  of  the  Veins,  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  the  cUvicuU, 


with  their  Mouths  towards  the 
Heart.  In  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
towards  the  Heart,  they  are  preifed 
clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  Veins  5  but 


where  it  is  fuftain’d  by  the  Thymus, 
is  divided  into  two  Branches,  the 
one  goes  to  the  right,  the  other  to 
the^  left  ;  they  are  call’d  SubcUvu, 


if  B.ood  fiiould  tall  back.  It  mud  fill  which  receive  feveral  other  Bra n- 
the  Valves  ;  and  they  being  dif-  ches  :  The  firft  is  the  Mammaria, 
tended,  flop  up  the  Channel,  fo  which  comes  fometimes  into  the 
that  no  Blood  can  repais  them.  Cuva,  before  it  divides  into  the  Sub- 

The  Veins  are  bed  defcribed  by  r/ax-w  ;  this  Vein  is  didributed  in 
beginning  with  their  Trunks.  The  the  Breads,  and  frequently  it  goes 
lUiBcof  the  joins  lower,  and  makes  m  AnafiomoCts 

the  Trunk  of  tne  Cava  Afcendens,  with  fome  Branches  of  the  Epi'rap. 
and  both  together  open  into  the  trka.  The  fecond  is  the 
gjt  Auiicle  of  the  Heart.  On  the  which  is  ordinarily  one  opening 
mlide  of  the  Vein  where  the  Trunks  into  the  Trunk  of  the  Cava  it  aoel 
foin  there  IS  a  fmall  Protuberance,  to  the  Medlaflmum  and  Thj'^mus. 
which  hinders  the  Blood  that  comes  The  third  is  the  CervkaVis  or  Verte- 
irom  the  upper-parts,  from  falling  hralis,  which  goes  up  the  Vertebra 
^pon  that  f^-om  the  inferior  Parts,  of  the  Neck,  and  cafts  fome  Bran- 
but  diverts  both  into  the  Auricle,  ches  by  the  bye  to  the  Medulla  Spk 
Where  the joins  the  nalis.  The  fourth  is  the  Mufcula 


Auricle  5  it  receives  the  coronary 
Vein  of  the  Heart.  As  foon  as  it 
pierces  tlie  'Pericardium,  it  receives 
the  or  Vena  fine  Pari  j 

this  Vein  runs  along  the  right  fide 
of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax,  and 


inferior,  which  comes  fometimes 
into  the  Jugulars  j  ’tis  diftributed 
thro’  the  inferior  Mufcles  of  the 
Neck,  and  the  fuperiorof  the  Breaft, 
The  Branch  that  anfwers  this,  is 
call’d  Mufcula  Poflerior,  becaufe  ’tis 


-  J  ,  ,  . . . . •»  i'vjberior,  oecauie  tlS 

IS  made  by  the  Union  of  the  Veins  diUributed  in  the  Mufcles  which  are 
o  t  le  Ribs  on  each  fide.  Its  fmall  in  the  hind  part  of  the  Neck.  After 
end,^  at  the  Diaphragma,^  is  divi-  that  the  Rami  Subclavii  are  come 
v.e  into  two  Branches,  wliich  com-  out  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Breaff,  they 
Aaunicate^with  a  Vein,  fometimes  are  called  Axi'llares  •,  they  receive 
rom  t  e^miilgents,  and  fometimes  the  Scapularis  internus  t^nd  externus, 
Irom  the  Cava  Afcenshns.  The  wbicli  go  to  the  Mufcles  pf  the 
Defcendens  receives  next  the  Soapula,  and  to  the  Glands  in  the 

Arna« 
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Arm-pits !  then  they  3re  divided  in«  of  the  Hesd,  in  continued  3nd  in¬ 
to  tvv^o  Branches*,  the  fuperior  is  termiting  Fevers :  but  the  Moderns 
called  Cephalica,  and  the  inferior  approve  not  of  this  particular  Prac- 
Bafilica.  Into  the  Bafilica  open  tice  5  fince  the  Knowledge  of  tho 
the  Thor^cicn  fuperwf,  which  goes  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  there  is 
to  the  Dugs  and  Mufcles  of  the  no  difference  whether  one  be  blood- 
Breaft  5  and  the  Thoracica  mferiory  ed  in  the  Cephalkay  Mediana,  or 
which  fpreads  it  felf  upon  the  fide  Bafilica.  The  internal  Branch  of 
of  the  Breaft,  by  feveral  Branches  the  CephaVicUy  together  with  a 
which  communicate  by  Ayiaflowofs  Branch  of  tlie  Bajilicay  makes  the 
with  the  Branches  of  the  uizy^osy  Alcdiana.  The  Baflicdy  which  is 
under  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breaft.  the  inferior  Branch  of  the 
The  Sabclavii  receive  alfo  the  divides  into  three  Branches,  under 
gulares  externi  cr  interni,  which  go  the  Tendon  of  the  Mufculus 
to  the  Head.  The  Jugulares  externi  rails.  The  firft  Branch  accompa- 
afcend  towards  the  Ears,  where  they  nies  the  fourth  Branch  of  Nerves 
divide  in  two  Branches,  the  one  in-  that  goes  to  the  Arm.  The  fecond 
ternal,  the  other  external.  The  in-  is  call’d  Profundus  j  it  reaches  be- 
ternal  goes  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  low  the  Elbow,  where  it  divides  in- 
Mouth,"  and  of  the  Os  Hy  aides.  The  two  Branches  5  the  one  external, 
external  lying  upon  the  ParottdeSy  which  goes  to  the  Thumb,  the  Fore- 
divide  into  tvvo  Branches,  of  which  finger,  and  to  the  Adufeuli  Extenjo- 
one  is  fpread  thro’  all  the  Face,  and  res  Carpi  j  the  other  internal,  which 
the  Branches  of  the  one  fide  unite  goes  to  the  Middle-finger,  to  the 
with  thofe  on  the  other  fide,  and  Ring-Finger,  to  the  little  Finger, 
form  the  Vena  Frontis  ;  The  other  and  to  the  inner  Mufcles  oftheHand. 
Branch  goes  to  the  Temples  and  The  third  Branch  is  called  Suheuta- 
hind  Head.  The  Jugulares  interni  neouSy  towards  the  inner  Condyle 
afcend  to  the  Bafis  of  the  Craniumy  of  the  Arm^  it  divides  into  the 
where  they  are  divided  into  two  Ramus  Anterior  and  Pofterior :  The 
Branches,  of  which  the  greateft  open  firft  goes  under  the  Mufcles  of  the 
into  the  Sinus  Lateralis  of  the  Dura  Ulna  to  the  little  Finger,  where  It 
Mater y  by  the  Holes  thro’  which  the  joins  a  Branch  of  the  Cephalica  ;  the 
ei^yhth  Pair  of  Nerves  come  out ;  the  fecond,  near  to  the  Elbow,  fends 
leaft  goes  to  the  Pia  Mater,  by  the  out  a  Branch  which  goes  to  the 
Hole  which  is  nigh  the  Celia  Turd-  Wrift  ;  then  it  unites  with  the  Ce- 
ca.  The  Bafilica  and  Cephalica  are  phalica  Interior,  and  forms  the  Me^ 
the  two  principal  Veins  of  the  Arms  diana.  The  Alediana,  which  is 
and  Hands.  The  Cephalica  creeps  made  of  the  Cephalica  Interior,  and 
along  the  Arm  between  the  Skin  the  fecond  Branch  of  the  Ramus 
and  the  Mufcles  ;  it  divides  into  two  Suheutaneus  of  the  Bafilica,  divides 
Branches:  The  external  Branch  into  two  Branches  upon  the  ; 

ooes  down  to  the  Wrift,  where  it  the  one  external,  called  Cephalica 
joins  the  Bafilica,  and  turns  up  to  Pollicisy  which  runs  between  the 
the  back  of  the  Hand,  where  it  Thumb  and  the  Fore-finger  5  the 
gives  a  Branch  which  makes  the  othep'nternal,  which  goes  between 
between  the  Ring-Finger,  the  Ring-finger  and  the  Middle- 
and  the  little  Finger.  The  Antients  finger,  and  fornetimes  between  this 
ufed  to  open  this  Vein  in  Difeafes  laft  and  the  Fore-finger,  The  Trunk 
^  of 
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of  the  Cava  ^fcendens,  between 
the  Heart  and  the  Diaphragma,  does 
not  lie  upon  the  Vertebra,  but  runs 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  them.  At 
thQ  Diaphragmah  receives  the  Phre~ 
nica  or  Diaphragmatic  a,  When  it 
has  pierced  the  Diaphragma,  it  re¬ 
ceives  Tome  large  Branches  from  the 
Liver  ;  then  the  Cava  Afcendens  ac¬ 
companies  the  great  Artery  from 
the  Liver  to  the  fourth  Vertebra  of 
the  Loins,  where  it  divides  into 
two  great  Branches  call’d  Iliad  j 
blit  before  this  divifion,  it  receives 
four  Branches  from  each  fide.  The 
firfl:  is  the  Vena  Adipofa,  or  Renalis, 
which  is  fpread  cmi  the  Coat  and  Fat 
that  covers  the  Reins.  The  fecond 
is  the  Vena  Emulgens.,  which  goes  to 
the  Kidney,  where  it  divides  into  fe- 
veral  more  Branches.  The  third  is  the 
Vena  Spermatica^deCcrib'd  imdevParts 
of  GenerationyWbicb  fee.  The  fourth 
IS  the  Vena  Lumbarisy  which  is  not 
always  one,  but  often  two  or  three 
on  each  fide,  which  they  divide  into 
fuperior  and  inferior  j  they  are  be- 
ftowed  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Loins, 
and  on  the  Periton&um.  They 
fometimes  call  the  lafl:  Branch  of 
the  Lumharisy  Mufcula  fuperior. 

There  are  fome  Anatomifls  who 
have  obferved,  that  there  is  a  Branch 
of  the  Lumbaris  which  enters  the 
Cavity  of  the  Vertebr^t.^  and  afcends 
to  the  Brain  ;  which  gave  them  oc- 
cafion  to  think,  againlf  all  probabi- 
lity,  that  the  Seed  defcended  by 
that  Vein  from  the  Brain.  A  little 
below  the  Emulgents,  the  great  Ar¬ 
tery  goes  above  the  Cava :  and 
then  the  divides  into  two 

Branches  call’d  lliaca^  becaufe  they 
pafs  above  the  Ilia  to  go  to  the 
Thighs.  Near  this  divifion  they  re¬ 
ceive  one  or  two  Branches  call’d  Ve¬ 
na  Sacra  ;  they  go  to  the  Medulla  of 
the  Os  Stcrum,  Then  the  Vena  Ili- 
divide  into  two  Branches,  the 
£ 
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one  interna],  the'  other  external 
The  internal  receives  two  Branches, 
the  Mufcula  MediUy  which  is  fpread 
thro’  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh  j  the 
Hypogaftricay  which  is  fometimes 
double,  and  fpread  about  the  Sphinc¬ 
ter  of  tbtAnus  'y  therefore  ’tis  call’d 
the  H&rnorrhoidalis  Externa,  The 
Hypogaflrica  is  fpread  alfo  upon  the 
Body  of  the  Bladder,  upon  the  Ma^ 
trix  and  its  Neck.  The  external 
Branch  of  the  Iliaca  receives  three 
Branches,  two  before  it  goes  out  of 
the  Veritonmmy  and  the  third  after 
it  goes  out  of  it.  The  firft  is  the 
V ina  Epigaftrica^  which  comes  rare¬ 
ly  into  the  Cruralis  j  it  goes  to  the 
Perimi&umy  afcends  to  the  Alufculi 
R^tJ//jWhere  it  rencounters  the  Matn- 
rnari&y  with  which  it  communicates 
by  Anafiomofis.  The  fecond  is  the 
Vena  Pudenda  j  ’tis  fpread  upon  the 
Parts  of  Generation,  The  third  is 
the  Mujcula  Inferior ,  it  goes  towards 
the  Articulation  of  the  Femur,  and 
is  difiributed  to  the  Mufcles  of  this 
Part.  The  Iliaca  Exterior,  after  it 
hath  received  all  thefe  Branches, 
takes  the  name  Cruralis,  and  then 
receives  fix  Branches  more..  The 
firfl:  is  the  Vena  Saphana,  which  goes 
down  under  the  Skin  along  the  in- 
fide  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Nerve  which  lofes  it 
felf  at  the  inner  Ankle.  The 
phana  turns  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  Foot,  where  it  gives  feveral 
Branches,  of  which  fome  go  to  the 
great  Toe.  The  fecond  is  the  if 
chias  minor,  this  Vein  is  little  ;  ’tis 
fpent  on  the  Mufcles  and  Skin  which 
are  about  the  upper  joint  of  the 
Femur.  The  third  is  the  Mufcula 
Externa,  becaufe  it  goes  to  the  ex¬ 
terna!  Mufcles  of  the  TluVh.  On 
the  otbrer  fide  of  the  Cruralis,  jufb 
oppofiie  to  the  beginning  of  this 
Vein,  there  goes  out  another  call’d 
Mufcula  Interna,  which  goes  to  the 

in- 
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internal  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh.  The 
fourth  is  the  Poplit^a,  made  of  two 
different  Branches  united  together  ; 
it  goes  flrait  down  by  the  Ham  to 
the  Heel  j  it  lies  pretty  deep,  upon 
which  account  it  can  hardly  be 
open’d.  The  Branches  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  place  are  not  of  this 
Vein.  The  fifth  is  the  Suralis,v^h\(:\\ 
is  pretty  big,  and  which  divides  in¬ 
to  two  Branches,  the  one  external, 
which  is  leaf!:,  the  other  internal, 
which  is  biggeft.  Each  ^of  thefe 
Branches  divide  again  into  two 
more  ;  the  one  external,  the  other 
internal.  The  Surahs  diftributes  its 
Branches  upon  the  Fat  of  the  Leg, 
and  makes  with  the  Branches  of  the 
Poplh&ay  all  thofe  Plexus  of  Veins 
which  are  confpicuous  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Foot.  The  fixth  and 
laff  Branch  of  the  Cruralts  is  the 
Ifchias  Major,  which  goes  alfo  to 
the  Mufcles  and  Fat  of  the  Leg,  and 
is  divided  afterwards  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  are  diftributed  to 
the  Toes. 

Venenum^  Poifon  5  which  fee. 

Venerea  Lues,  See  Lues. 

Veneris  OEflrum,  the  Heat  of 
Love  ;  exprelfes  the  utmoft  Extafy 
or  Defire  of  Enjoyment  in  Coition. 
And  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  in- 
feftious  Women  are  niofi:  apt  to 
communicate  the  Poifon  to  another 
when  they  are  thus  excited  with  De¬ 
fire  ;  whereas  with  Indifference  they 
might  admit  the  fame  Intercourfe 
without  giving;  the  Infe^Lon. 

Venter,  fignifies  any  Cavity,  and 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  Head, 
Breaft,  and  Abdomen,  which  are 
called  the  threeVenters.  Hence  alfo. 

Ventricle,  is  a  Diminutive  of  the 
former,  and  applied  to  more  con- 
traded  Divifions,  as  fome  particular 
Parts  of  the  Brain,  Stomach,  zvc. 
which  fee. 

Ventriloqui,  Perfons 


who  pretended  to  emit  articulate 
Sounds  out  of  their  Stomachs,  and 
were  fuppofed  to  be  under  Pofleflioii 
of  fome  evil  Spirit. 

Veratrum,  a  Name  for  Hellebore, 

Vermes,  Worms.  Whence, 

Vermicular,,  is  applied  to  many 
Parts  of  the  Body,  for  their  refem- 
blance  either  in  Shape,  or  Motion, 
to  Worms. 

Vermicular  Pulfe,  is  a  greater  De¬ 
gree  of  the  Ponntcans  Pulfus  ;  which 
fee. 

Vermifuge, ^]:om  Vermis,  a  Worm, 
and  fugo,  to  put  to  flight,  is  any 
Medicine  that  deftroys  or  expels 
W  orms. 

Vernacular,  is  any  thing  that  is 
particular  to  a  Country.  Whence 
Difeafes  that  reign  mofl:  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  Country  are  thus  called. 

Verruca,  is  a  Wart  :  And, 

Verrucous,  is  applied  to  any  Ex:- 
crefcencies  having  refemblance  to  a 
Wart. 

VertehrA  :  The  Spine  includes  all 
the  Bones  that  are  thus  called  5  and 
by  it  we  underfland  that  Chain  of 
Bone  which  reaches  from  the  firfF 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  to  the  Os 
Coccygis  5  they  are  twenty  four  in 
number,  befides  thofe  of  the  Os 
Sacrum,  feven  Vertehr&  of  the  Neck*, 
twelve  of  the  Back,  and  five  of  the 
Loins  3  they  lie  not  in  a  ftrait  Line, 
for  thofe  of  the  Neck  bend  inwards^ 
thofe  of  the  Back  outwards,  for  en¬ 
larging  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  : 
thofe  of  the  Loins  bend  inwards 
again,  and  thofe  of  iht  Gs  Sacrutn 
outwards,  to  enlarge  the  Cavity  of 
the  Bafon.  In  each  Vertebra  we 
diflinguifh  two  Parts,  the  Body  of 
the  Vertebra,  and  its  ProcefTes  ;  the 
Body  is  fofter  and  more  fpongious 
than  the  Procefles,  which  are  harder 
and  more  folid.  The  fore-nar*"  of 
the  Body  is  round  and  con^'ex,  the 
hind-part  fomewhat  concave  j  its 
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Upper  and  lower  fides  are  plain, 
each  covered  with  a  Cartilage  which 
is  pretty  thick  forwards,  but  thin 
backwards,  by  which  means  we 
bend  our  Body  forwtirds  t  for  the 
Cartilages  yhid  to  the  prefTure  of 
the  Bodies  of  the  VertebrA,  which  in 
that  Motion  come  clofer  to  one  an¬ 
other.  This  could  not  be  effeded, 
if  the  harder  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra 
Were  clofe  to  one  another.  Each 
Vertebra,  has  three  forts  of  Procefl'es 
towards  its  hinder  part,  two  tranf- 
verfe  or  lateral,  one  on  each  fide  ; 
they  are  nearer  the  Body  of  the 
than  the  red.  In  each  of 
them  there  is  a  Tendon  of  the  V^er- 
tebral  Mufcles  inferred.  Four  ob¬ 
lique  Procelfcs,  two  on  the  upper 
part,  and  two  on  the  lower,  by 
thefe  Vertebra  are  articulated  to  one 
another ;  and  one  acute  on  the 
bindermoft  part  of  the  Vertebra, 
Thefe  Procelfes,  with  the  hinder  or 
concave  part  of  the  Body  of  the 
Vertebra,  form  a  large  Hole  in  each 
Vertebra  ;  and  all  the  Holes  anfwer- 
ing  one  another,  make  a  Channel 
for  the  defeent  of  the  Spinal  Mar¬ 
row,  which  fends  out  its  Nerves  to 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  by 
Pairs,  thro’  two  fmall  Holes  formed 
by  the  joining  of  four  Notches  in 
the  fides  of  each  fuperior  and  infe¬ 
rior  Vertebra.  The  Vertebra  are  ar¬ 
ticulated  to  one  another  by  a  Gin- 
glymas  ,  for  the  two  defeending  ob¬ 
lique  Proceffes  of  each  fuperior  P^er- 
tebra  of  the  Neck  and  Back  have  a 
little  dimple  in  their  Extremities, 
wherein  they  receive  the  Extremities 
of  the  two  afeending  oblique  Pro- 
ceffes  of  the  inferior  Vertebra  ^  To 
that  the  tw'o  afeendins;  Procefl'es  of 
each  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  and  Back 
are  received,  and  the  two  defeendintr 
do  receive,  except  the  firfi:  of  the 
Neck,  and  laft  of  the  Back  ;  but 
the  afeending  Proceffes  of  each  Efr- 


tebra  of  the  Loins  receive,  and  the 
two  defeending  are  received  contra¬ 
ry  to  thofe  of  the  Neck  and  Bach 
The  Vertebra  are  all  tied  together  by 
a  hard  Membrane  made  of  ftrong 
and  large  Fibres  :  It  covers  the 
Body  of  all  the  P^ertebra  forwards^ 
reaching  from  the  firft  of  the  Neck 
to  the  Os  Sacrum :  There  is  another 
Membrane  which  lines  the  Canab 
made  by  the  large  Hole  of  each 
P^ertebra,  which  alfo  ties  them  all 
together.  Befides,  the  Bodies  of 
each  Vertebra  are  tied  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  the  intervening  Cartilages; 
and  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles^ 
which  are  infeited  in  their  Proceffes, 
tie  them  together  behind.  This 
Strudure  of  the  Spine  is  the  very 
bed:  that  can  be  contrived  ;  for  had 
it  been  all  one  Bone,  we  could 
have  had  no  motion  in  our  Backs  5 
had  it  been  of  tw^o  or  three  Bones 
articulated  for  motion,  the  Medulla 
Spinalis  mud:  have  been  neceffarily 
bruifed  at  every  Angle  or  Joint  : 
befides,  the  whole  would  not  havs 
been  fo  pliable  for  the  feveral  Pof- 
tiires^  W'e  have  occafion  to  put  our 
felve$  in.  it  it  had  been  made  of 
feveral  Bones  without  intervening 
Cartilages,  we  fhould  have  had  no' 
more  Hfe  of  it,  than  if  it  had  been 
but  one  Bone.  If  each  Vertebra  had 
had  its  otvn  diftinff  Cartilages,  it 
might  have  been  eafily  difiocated. 

And  laftly,  the  oblique  Procefi’es  of 
each  fuperior  and  inferior  Vertebra 
keep  the  middle  one,  that  it  can 
neither  be  thrufi  backwards  nor 
fo  rw'ards  to  comprefs  the  Medulla 
S.nnalis,  Thus  much  of  the  Verte¬ 
bra  i  n  general  ;  but  becaufe  they  are 
not  all  alike,  we  (hall  tlrerefore  de- 
feend  to  a  more  particular  Exami¬ 
nation.  The  feven  l^ertebra  of  the  I 
Neck  diifer  from  the  red:  in  this, 
that  they  are  fniailcr  and  harder. 
Secondly,  That  their  tranfveiTe  Pro- 
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ceflTes  are  perforated  for  the  Pafhige 
of  the  vertebral  Veifels.  Tbirdiy  , 
That  their  acute  ProcelTes  are  fork¬ 
ed  and  ftrait  ;  but  befides  this,  the 
firft  and  fecond  have  fomething 
peculiar  to  themfelves.  The  firft, 
which  is  called  Adas^  is  tied  to  the 
Head,  and  moves  with  it  upon  the 
fecond  femicircularly  5  its  afcending 
oblique  Proceftes  receive  the  Tu¬ 
bercles  of  the  Occiput t  upon  which 
Articulation  the  Head  is  only  moved 
forwards  and  backwards  j  and  its 
defcending  Proceftes  receive  the  af¬ 
cending  Proceftes  of'the  fecond  Ver- 
tebra.  It  has  no  acute  Procefs, 
that  it  might  not  hurt  the  Action  of 
the  Mufculi  ReHi  ;  but  a  fmall  Tu¬ 
bercle,  to  which  the  ftiiall  J>igament 
of  the  Head  is  inferred.  In  the 
fore-part  of  its  great  Hole  it  has  a 
pretty  large  Smus^  in  which  lies  the 
Toothdike  Procefs  of  the  fecond 
Vertebra,  being  faften’d  by  a  Liga¬ 
ment  that  rifes  from  each  fide  of 
the  Sinus,  that  it  comprefs  not  the 
Medulla  Spinalis.  It  has  two  fmall 
Sinus'' s  in  its  upper-part,  in  which* 
the  tenth  Pair  of  Nerves  and  the 
vertebral  Arteries  lie.  The  fecond 
is  call’d  Epijlropheus,  or  Vertebra 
Dentata  ;  in  the  middle  between  its 
two  oblique  afcending  Proceftes,  it 
has  a  long  and  round  Procefs  like  a 
Tooth,  which  is  received  into  the 
fore-faid  Sinus ;  upon  it  the  Head 
with  the  firft  Vertebra  turns  half 
round,  as  upon  an  Axis.  The  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  Procefs  is  knit  to  the 
Occiput  by  a  fmall  but  ftrong  Liga¬ 
ment.  A  Luxation  of  this  Tooth  is 
mortal,  becaufe  it  compreftes  the 
Medulla  Spinalis.  The  third  Verte¬ 
bra  is  called  Axis  5  and  the  four 
following  have  no  name,  nor  any 
peculiar  difference.  The  twelve 
VertebrA  of  the  Back  differ  from  the 
reft  in  this,  that  they  are  larger  than 
ihofe  of  the  Neck,  and  fnialler  than 


thofe  of  the  Loins  5  their  acute  Pro- 
ceffes  Hope  downwards  upon  one 
another:  they  have  in  each  fide  of 
their  Bodies  a  fmall  dimple,whereiii 
they  receive  the  round  Extremities 
of  the  Ribs  5  and  another  in  their 
tranfverfe  Proceftes,  which  receives 
the  little  Tubercle  near  that  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Ribs.  The  Articulation 
of  the  twelfth  with  the  firft  of  the 
Loins  is  by  Arthrodia,-  far  both  its 
afcending  and  defcendir.g  oblique 
Procefles  are  received.  The  five 
Vertebra  of  the  Loins  differ  from 
the  reft  in  this,  that  they  are  the 
broadeft,  and  the  Lift  of  them  is  the 
largeft  of  all  the  Vertebra.  Their 
acute  Proceftes  are  broader, fhorter, 
and  wider  from  one  another,  their 
tranfverfe  longer,  to  fupport  the 
Bowels,  and  the  Mufcles  of.  the 
Back  j  they  are  not  perforated  as 
thofe  of  the  Neck,  nor  have  they 
a  Dimple  or  Sinus  as  thofe  of  the  ‘ 
Back.  The  Cartilages  which  are 
betwixt  their  Bodies  are  thicker  than 
any  of  the  reft.  The  Vertebr<&  of 
the  Os  Sacrum  grow  fo  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  in  Adults,  as  that  thev  make 
but  one  large  and  folid  Bone,  of 
the  Figure  of  an  Ifofceles  Triangle, 
whofe  Bafts  is  tied  to  the  laft  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Loins,  and  the  upper 
part  of  its  fides  to  the  llia^  and 
its  Point  to  the  Os  CoccyAts.  Iris 
concave  and  fmooth  on  its  fore-fide, 
but  convex  and  unequal  onitsback- 
ftde.  It  hath  five  Holes  on  each 
fide,  but  the  Nerves  pafs  Only  thro*^ 
the  five  on  its  fore-fide.  Its  acute 
Proceftes  or  Spines  are  ftiorter  and 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Loins,  and  the 
lower  is  always  ftiorter  than  the  up¬ 
per.  The  Os  Cocc^jgis  is  joined  to 
the  Extremity  of  the  Os  Surmn  ^  it 
is  compofed  of  three  or  four  Bones, 
of  which  the  lower  is  ftill  lefs  than 
the  upper,  till  the  laft  ends  in  a 
fmall  Cartilage;  it  rsfembles  a  little 
H  h  Tail 
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Tail  turn'd  inwards :  its  Ufe  is  to 
fuftain  the  llrait  Gut  ;  it  yields  to 
the  PrelTure  of:  the  Fostus  m  Women 
in  Travail,  and  Mid  wives  ufe  to 
thruft  it -backwards,  but  fometimes 
rudely  and  violently,  which  is  the 
occafion  of  great  Pain,  and  of  fe- 
veral  bad  Effeds.  From  what  has 
been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  undeidland 
how  the  Motion  of  the  Back  is  per¬ 
formed  :  tho  each  particular  VertC' 
bra.  has  but  a  very  fmall  Motion, 
yet  the  Motion  of  all  is  very  con- 
iiderable.  We  have  Paid,  that  the 
Head  moves  only  backwards  and 
forwards  Upon  the  firld  Vertebra,  and 
femi-circularly  upoti  the  fecond. 
The  fmall  Protuberance  which  we 
have  remarked  in  the  Bone  of  the 
hind  Head,  falling  upon  another  in 
the  firft  Vertebra,  ftops  the  Motion 
of  the  Head  backwards,  that  it  com- 
prefs  not  the  Spinal  Marrow  j  and 
when  the  Chin  touches  the  Sternum^ 
it  can  move  no  farther  forwards. 
The  oblique  or  femi-circular  Mo¬ 
tions  are  limited  by  the  Ligament 
w^hich  ties  the  Procefs  of  the  fecond 
Vertebra  to  the  Head,  and  by  thofe 
which  tie  the  firft  to  the  fecond 
Vertebra,  The  Motion  of  the  other 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  is  not  fo  ma- 
nifefi:  5  yet  it  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Btick,bect\ufe  their 
acute  Proceffes  are  fhort  and  ftrait 
and  the  Cartilages  which  are  be¬ 
tween  their  Bodies  thicker.  The 
twelve  Vertebra  of  the  Back  have 
the  leaft  Motion  of  any,  becaufe 
their  Cartilages  are  thin,  their  acute 
Procefies  are  long,  and  very  near  to 
one  another;  and  they  are  fixed  to 
the  Ribs,  which  neither  move  for¬ 
wards  nor  backwards.  But  the 
greatefi:  Motion  of  the  Back  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Vertehraof  the  Loins, 
becaufe  their  Cartilages  are  thicker, 
and  their  acute  Procefies  are  at  a 
greatet  difiance  from  one  another  j 


for  the  thicker  the  Cartilages  are, 
the  more  we  may  bend  our  Body 
forwards  ;  and  the  greater  diftance 
there  is  betwixt  the  acute  Procefies, 
the  more  we  may  bend  our  felves 
backwards.  This  is  the  Structure 
and  Motion  of  the  Vertebra,  when 
they  are  in  their  natural  Pofition  ; 
but  we  find  them  alfo  in  feveral 
Perfons  feveral  ways  diftorted.  If 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Back  flick  out, 
fuch  as  have  this  Deformity  are  faid 
to  be  Bunch-back’d  ;  and  in  fuch  the 
Cartilages  which  are  between  the 
Vertebra  are  very  thin  and  hard 
forwards,  but  confiderably  thick 
backwards,  where  the  oblique  Pro- 
cefles  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior 
Vertebra  are  at  a  confiderable  difi 
tance  from  one  another,  which 
diftance  fills  up  with  a  vifeous  Sub- 
fiance.  This  inequality  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  Cartilages  happens  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  Relaxation  or  Weaknefs 
of  the  Ligaments  and  Murcles,which 
are  faftened  to  the  back-fide  of  the 
Vertebra  :  in  which  Cafe  their  An- 
tagonifts  finding  no  Oppofiiion,  re¬ 
main  in  a  continual  Contraftion,- 
and  confequently  there  can  be  no 
Motion  in  thefe  Vertebra,  If  this 
Deformity  has  been  from  the  Womb, 
then  the  Bones  being  at  that  time 
foft  and  tender,  the  Bodies  of  the 
Vertebra  partake  of  the  fame  In¬ 
equality  as  the  Cartilages.  If  the 
Bunch  be  towards  one  Shoulder,  for 
example,  tow^ards  the  right,  then 
the  Cartilages  on  that  fide  are  very- 
thick,  but  thin  and  dry  on  the  other 
fide  :  on  the  left  fide  the  oblique 
Apophyfes  come  clofe  together,  but 
on  the  right  there  is  a  confiderable 
diftance  betwixt  them  j  and  the 
Ligaments  and  Mufcles  are  greatly 
extended  on  the  right  fide,  but 
thofe  on  the  left  are  much  con- 
trafted.  If  the  Vertebra  are  difi 
torted  inwards,  all  things  have  a 
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different  Face  ;  The  Cartilages^  and 
fometimes  the  Vertibr&t  are  very 
thick  forwards,  but  very  thin  and 
hard  backwards :  The  acute  and 
oblique  Procefle?  arc  very  clofe  to 
one  another,  and  the  Ligaments 
upon  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra 
are  greatly  relaxed,  but  the  Muf- 
cles  and  Ligaments  which  tie  the 
ProcefTes  together  are  very  much 
contracted.  Thefe  Didortions  fel- 
dom  happen  in  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins  j  but  fuch  as  are  fo  miferable, 
have  little  or  no  Motion  of  their 
Back. 

Vertex,  is  the  Crown  of  the  Head, 
fituate  between  the  S'mclput  and  Oc¬ 
ciput  j  hence  alfo  figuratively  it  is 
ufed  for  the  Top  of  any  Thing. 
And  hence, 

Verticillate  Plants,  are  fuch  as 
have  their  Flowers  intermixed  with 
fmall  Leaves  growing  in  a  kind  of 
Whirls  about  the  Joints  of  a  Stalk, 
as  Penny^Royal,  Hore-hound,  ^c. 

Verticity,  is  the  Property  of  the 
Load-done,  to  turn  to  a  particular 
Point. 

Vertigo  :  This  is  the  Appearance 
of  vifible  Objects  that  are  without 
Motion,  as  if  they  turned  round, 
attended  with  a  Fear  of  Falling, 
and  a  Dimnefs  of  Sight.  Now  it 
is  manifeft,  that  an  ObjeCt  will 
feem  to  move  circularly,  if  the 
Images  which  proceed  therefrom, 
fall  luccefllvely  upon  different  Parts 
of  the  Rentina  :  As  for  inftance, 
going  towards  the  left  fide,  while 
the  ObjeCt  is  really  without  Motion, 
and  the  Images  flowing  therefrom 
always  reprefent  the  fame  Diftance, 
fuch  an  ObjeCI  will  appear  moving 
in  a  Circle  j  for  in  the  Retina  the 
Ima<7es  are  reverfed,  and  painted 
in  a^contrary  Situation.  And  this 
may  be  done  when  the  ObjeCt  is  fit 
reft,  and  the  Eye  only  moved  5  for 
whether  the  Objea  moves,  and  the 


Eye  is  at  reft,  or  the  Objed  refts 
while  the  Eye  is  moved,  the  P^ay  $ 
ftreaming  from  the  ObjeCl:  will  noc 
fall  upon  the  fame  Part  of  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Eye  :  And  therefore 
fince  we  judge  of  the  Changeable- 
nefs  of  Place  in  which  an  ObjeCt 
exifts,  from  the  Changeablenefs  of 
the  Place  where  the  .ObjeCl  is 
painted  5  an  ObjeCI  abfolutely  at 
reft  may  feem  to  turn  round  by  the 
Eye  being  in  motion.  Again,  the 
Object  and  Eye  being  both  without 
Motion,  the  Rays  will  not  always 
fall  upon  the  fame  Place,  if  the 
optick  Nerve  be  alone  in  Motion  j 
and  therefore  fince  a  right  and  an 
oblique  Incidence  do  not  excite  the 
fame  Tremors  in  the  Nerves,  and 
the  fame  Species  of  Motion,  if  the 
optick  Nerve  only  be  moved,  and 
the  Object  be  at  reft,  it  will  appear 
to  fhift  its  Situation,  that  is,  by  the 
Change  of  Place  in  which  it  is  re- 
prefented. 

Vefica,  See  Bladder,  which  it 
fignifies  :  whence  from  their  re- 
femblance  in  fhape, 

Vejica  Biliaria,  is  tlie  Bag  which 
holds  the  Gall.  See  Liver.  And, 
Vejica  Urinaria,  is  a  DiftinCtion 
fometimes  given  to  the  common 
Bladder, 

Vejicatoria,  are  external  Applica¬ 
tions,  which  occafion 

Veficatmi :  which  is  the  rifingup 
of  Blifters,  or  little  Bladders. 

Vejicula,  a  Diminutive  of  Vefica, 
and  applied  to  the  fame  Parts,  or 
thofe  that  are  fmaller  in  Bulk  5  as 
the 

Vejicula,  Adipofa,  See  Vat  :  and 
Vejicula  Seminales,  See  Genera<’ 
tion  Parts  of,  proper  to  Men, 

Vefpertilionum  Ala,  Bats  Wings, 
fo  called  from  their  Shape.  See  Ge¬ 
neration  Parts  of,  proper  to  Women, 
Vejlibulum,  is  a  Cavity  in  the  0$ 
Petrofum,  behind  the  Fenejlra  Ova- 
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tts^  and  is  cover’d  with  a  fine  Mem¬ 
brane.  See  Cranium. 

Veterinarian  otherwife  called  Mu- 
lo-medicina,  is  that  part  of  Medicine 
which  has  the  Bodies  of  Cattle  for 
its  Objedt  j  and  was  in  good  ef- 
teem  among  the  Antients  j  but  the 
Moderns  have  left  it  wholly  to  be 
manag’d  by  illiterate  Perfons  ;  tho 
if  it  were  to  fall  into  good  Hands 
it  might  greatly  conduce  to  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Art  of  Phyfick  in 
general :  Vegetius  has  wrote  a  Book 
upon  this  Subjed,  under  the  Title 
of  Mulo-Medicma, 

Vibration,  is  properly  the  Swing 
or  Motion  of  af  Pendulum,  and 
thence  comes  to  be  ufed  for  all  tre¬ 
mulous  or  undulating  Motions  ha¬ 
ving  any  refemblance  thereunto. 

Vigilia,  Watching.  See  Narco¬ 
ticks. 

Villi,  in  Anatomy,  are  the  fame 
as  Fibres  5  and  in  Botany  fmall 
Hairs  like  the  Grain  of  Plulli  or 
Shag,  with  which,  as  a  kind  of  Ex- 
crefcence,  fome  Trees  do  abound. 

Virga,  is  fomerimes  ufed  for  the 
Penis ;  and  in  Botany  for  Sprouts, 
or  Suckers. 

Virginale  Claujirumy  the  fame  as 
Hymen. 

Virgineus  Morbus,  the  Virgin’s 
Difeafe,  the  fame  as  Chlorofis. 

Virus,  fignifies  ftridly  any  Poi- 
fon.  Hence, 

Virulent,  is  ufed  for  a  Diflemper 
attended  with  dreadful  Symptoms. 

Vis,  fignifies  any  Force.  Whence, 

Vis  Acceleratri::,  See  Accelera¬ 
tion.  And, 

Vis  Centrifuga,  See  Centrifugal 
Force.  And, 

Vis  Centripeta,  See  Centripetal 
Force.  And, 

vis  Inert U,  See  Nature  Lavjs 
fff.  And, 

Vis  Motrix.  See  Motion.  And 

Vh  Stimulans.  See  Stimulate. 


Vis  vitA,  is  ufed  particularly  by 
the  learned  Boerhaave,  to  fignify 
the  joint  Adion  of  all  the  Parts  of  a 
human  Body,  whereby  the  Machine 
is  continually  recruited  and  put  in 
order.  But  when  any  thing  proves 
too  hard  to  be  conquer’d  *by  this 
Vis,  a  Difeafe  enfues  5  Nature  is 
over-burthen’d,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
lefTen’d  or  thrown  off,  the  Difeafe 
either  proves  mortal,  or  becomes 
incurable, 

Vifcera,  fignifies  any  of  the  Bow¬ 
els  or  Intrails,  all  which  may  com- 
modioufly  be  divided  into  three 
kinds,  viz,  Chylopoea,  Uropoea,  and 
Spermatopoea,  or  VefTels  ferving  for 
the  Preparation  of  the  Chyle,  the 
Urine,  and  the  Seed. 

ViJto?i.  For  the  phyfical  Caufe 
of  Vifion,  fee  Eye.  And  the  man¬ 
ner  by  which  external  Objeds  do 
affed  the  naked  Eye,  is  thus  ex¬ 
plain’d  to  us  by  the  Writers  in  Op- 
ticks. 

Suppofe  a  b  c  Objed,  i  k  lem 
the  Globe  of  the  Eye,  furnifhed  with 
all  its  Coats  and  Humours;  but  here 
the  Cryftalline  Humour,  goh,  is 
only  expreffed,  as  being  principally 
concerned  in  forming  the  Image  in 
the  Fund  of  the  Eye. 

I.  From  each  Point  of  the  Ob¬ 
jed  we  may  conceive  Rays  flowing 
to  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye  i  k  as  here 
from  the  middle  Point,  4*  there 
proceed  the  Rays  b  g,  bo,  b  h  \ 
thefe  by  rheans  of  the  Coats  and 
Humours  of  the  Eye,  and  efpecially 
by  the  Cryftalline  Humour  g  h, 
are  refraded  and  brought  together 
on  the  Retina,  or  Fund  of  the  Eye, 
in  the  Point  e ;  and  there  the  Point 
b  is  reprefented.  For  we  may  con¬ 
ceive  the  Cryftalline  Humour  g  h, 
as  it  were  a  Convex-Glafs,  in  the 
Hole  of  a  dark  Chamber  i  I  m  k, 
and  that  de  fh  the  diftind  Bafe  of 
this  GJafs, 
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What  is  here  faid  of  the  Point 
and  its  Reprefentation  at  may  be 
underftood  of  all  the  other  Points 
in  the  Objedt,  as  of  a  and  and 
their  Reprefentations  at  /  and  d : 
For,  according  to  Sir  //aac  New^ 
ton's  bed:  Hypothefis  of  Light,  each 
Ray  has  its  innate  Colour,  and  fo 
will  reprefent  it  where  it  falls. 

2.  As  in  a  dark  Chamber  that 
has  a  Hole  furnifhed  with  a  Con- 
vex-Glafs,  if  the  Paper  that  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Image  in  the  diftinil  Bafe, 
be  either  nigher  to,  or  further  from 
the  Glafs  than  its  due  Diftance,  the 
Reprefentation  thereon  is  confufed  : 
For  then  the  Radius  Pencils^  do  not 
exactly  determine  with  their  Api¬ 
ces  on  the  Paper  5  but  thofe  from 
one  Point  are  mix’d  and  confus’d 
with  thofe  from  the  adjacent  Point. 
So  in  the  cafe  of  plain  Vifion,  ’tis 
requifite  that  the  Pencils  fliould  ex- 
adly  determine  their  Apices  d  e  f, 
on  the  Retinay  or  elfe  Vifion  is  not 
diftinfl. 

Therefore  Nature  has  fo  contri¬ 
ved  the  Eye,  that  it  fhould  have 
a  power  of  adapting  it  felf  in  fome 
meafure  to  nigh  and  diftantObje(d:s  5 
for  they  require  different  Confor¬ 
mation  of  the  Eye,  becaufe  the  Rays 
proceeding  from  the  luminous  Points 
of  nigh  Objeffs,  do  more  diverge 
than  thofe  from  more  remote  Ob- 
jeds.  But  whether  this  variety  of 
Conformation  confifts  in  the  Cryf- 
talline’s  approaching  nigher  to,  or 
removing  further  from  the  Retina, 
or  in  the  Cryftalline’s  affuming 
a  different  Convexity,  fometimes 
greater,  fometimes  lefs,  according  as 
is  requifite,  is  left  to  the  Scrutiny  of 
others,  and  particularly  the  curious 
Anatomifts.  This  only  may  be  faid, 
that  either  of  thefe  Methods  will 
ferve  to  explain  the  various  Vh&no~ 
mena  of  the  Eye  :  and  that  both 
thefe  may  attend  each  other,  viz,  a 
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^efs  Convex-Civftalline  requires  an  elude  t,  the  Reprefentation  of  the 
Elongation  of  the  Eye,  and  a  more  Top  ? 

Coiivex-Cryflalline  requires  a  fliort-  Therefore  we  may  be  fatisfy’d, 
ning  thereof  j  as  a  more  flat  convex  by  fuppofing  a  Man  ftanding  on  his 
Objed-Glafsj  or  of  a  larger  Sphere,  Head  :  For  here,  tho  the  upper 
requires  a  longer  Tube  ;  and  one  parts  of  Objeds  are  painted  on  the 
protuberant,  bulging,  or  of  a  fmal-  upper  parts  of  the  Eyes,  yet  the  Ob- 
ler  Sphere,  requires  a  fhorter  Tube.  je<fl:s  are  judged  to  be  eredt.  And 


3.  By  the  former  Figure  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  Rays  from  each  Point  of 
the  Objeft  are  all  confufed  toge¬ 
ther  on  the  Pupil  rngh^  fo  that  the 
Eye  is  placed  in  the  Point  of  the 
greateft;  Confufion  :  But  by  means 
of  the  Humours  and  Coats  thereof, 
each  Cone  of  Rays  is  feparated,  and 
brought  by  it  felf  to  determine  in 
Its  proper  Point  on  the  Retina^  there 
painting  diflindly  the  vivid  Repre¬ 
fentation  of  the  Obje^f,  which  Re- 
prefentation  is  there  perceiv’d  by  the 
lenfirive  Soul. 

4.  We  are  like  wife  to  obferve, 
That  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Ob- 

a  b  on  the  Fund  of  the  Ey^'e 
fed,  is  inverted  ;  For  fo  likewdfe  it 
is  on  Paper  in  a  dark  Room  j  there 
being  no  other  way  for  the  Radius 
Cones  to  enter  the  Eye,  or  the  dark 
Chamber,  but  by  their  Axis  a  c,  bo, 
c  Q,  crcflmg  in  the  Pole  0  of  the 
Cryffalline  or  Glafs. 

But  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that 
the  Eye  receiving  the  Reprefentation 
of  a  part  of  an  Objefl  on  that  part 
of  ifs  Fund  wdrich  is  lowermofl:,  or 
nighefl  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  per¬ 
ceives  that  part  of  the  Objeft  as  up- 
permoll,  or  farthefl  from  the  Cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Earth  ?  In  anfwer  to  this, 
let  us  imagine  that  the  Eye,  in  the 
Point receives  an  Impulfe  or 
Stroke  by  the  Protrufion  Towards 
of  the  luminous  Axis  a  of,  from 
the  Point  of  the  Objeft  j  mud:  not 
the  vifive  Faculty  be  neceflarily  direc¬ 
ted  hereby  to  confider  the  Stroke, 
l>s  cpiTiiug  from  the  Top  a,  rather 
tlian  from  the  Bottom  cj  and  con- 
fequendy  fliould  be  direded  to  con- 


from  this  Pofture  of  a  Man,  the  rea- 
fon  appears  why  we  have  ufed 
the  Words  farthefl;  from  and  nigh- 
eftto  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  rather 
than  upper  and  lower ;  for  in  this 
Poffure,  becaufe  the  upper  Parts  of 
the  Objeds  are  painted  on  that  part 
of  the  Eye  nighefl:  the  Earth,  (tho 
really  the  upper  part  of  the  Eye) 
they  are  judged  to  be  farthefl  remo¬ 
ved  froju  the  Earth, 

What  is  fafd  of  Ered  and  Re- 
verfe,  may  be  underflood  of  Sinifler 
and  Dexter. 

5.  The  Image  of  an  ered  Ob- 
jed  being  reprefented  on  the  Fund 
of  the  Eye  inverted,  and  yet  the 
fenfltive  Faculty  judging  the  Objed 
ered,  it  follows,  that  when  the  I- 
mage  of  an  ered  Objed  is  painted 
on  the  Fund  of  the  Eye  ered,  the 
Senfe  judges  that  Objed  to  be  in¬ 
verted. 

6.  The  Magnitude  of  an  Objed 
is  eftimated  by  the  Angle  the  Objed 
fubtends  before  the  Eye.  Thus,  the 
Length  of  the  Objed  a  c,  is  effima- 
ted  by  the  Angle  a  o  c,  f  0  d and 
this  is  called  the  Optick  Angle, 

Whence  it  follows,  that  if  the 
Eye  were  placed  inflead  of  the  Glafs 
at  ^  (Fig.  z.)  and  a  be,  or  efg^ 
were  Objeds,  the  Eye  would  per¬ 
ceive  them  of  equal  Bignefs. 

The  Point  0,  which  is  the  Ver¬ 
tex  of  the  Optic  Angle,  is  variouB 
ly  aflTgned  by  various  Authors  ;  fome 
placing  it  in  the  Centre  of  the  Eye  j 
others  in  the  Vertex  of  the  Cryf- 
tailine  5  others  in  the  Vertex  of  the 
outward  Coat  or  Serena  of  the 
Eye  I  biu  ’tis  a  Matter  of  no  great 
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confequence  where-ever  we  place  it  j 
tor  according  to  the  Bignefs  of  this 
Angle  4  0  e,  the  Image  on  the  Fund 
of  the  Eye  is  bigger  or  lefs. 

7.  We  perceive  the  Rays  that 
flow  from  the  Point  b  do  proceed 
to  the  Eye  diverging,  as  ^  b  0, 
b  h.  And  if  the  Objed  a  c  were 
infinitely  diftant  from  the  Eye,  or 
fo  diftant  from  the  Eye,  that  the 
Breadth  of  the  Pupil  i  k  were  infen- 
tible  in  comparifon  to  thisDiftancej 
then  the  Rays^^,  b  0^  b'h,  would 
proceed,  as  if  it  were  parallel,  and  ^ 
fo  fall  on  the  Eye  :  In  both  which  " 
Cafes,  by  means  ol  the  Refradions 
of  the  Eye,  they  are  brought  toge¬ 
ther,  and  point  the  Image  of  the 
Point  b  on  the  Fund  of  the  Eye  at  e. 
But  if  the  diverging  Rays  b  «, 
bx,  (Fig.  I.)  that  flow  from  the 
Point  b,  meet  the  Convex-Glafs  « 
and  are  thereby  made  to  converge, 

2.S  ui,  X  a  nd  fo  fall  on  the  Eye, 
and  there  pafling  thro’  the  Cryftal- 
line  g  hy  are  made  to  converge  yet 
more,  as  i  <?,  k  e  :  here  they  crofs 
in  the  Point  Cy  before  they  reach 
the  Retina  r  r,  and  confequently  do 
paint  thereon  the  Image  of  the 
Point  by  confiifedly,  for  ’tis  planted 
on  the  fpace  r/;  whereas  to  caufe 
diftind  Vifion,  it  fhould  only  be 
painted  on  a  correfpondent  Point  on 
the  Retina. 

p  And  this  is  the  Fault  of  their 
Eyes,  who  are  called  Myopes^  pur¬ 
blind,  or  fliort-fighted  :  for  in  them 
the  Cryftalline  is  too  convex  (as  in 
Fig.  3.  both  the  Convex-Glafs  and 
Cryftalline  joined  together,  make 
too  great  a  Convexity)  uniting  the 
Rays  before  they  arrive  at  the  Reti¬ 
na'.  And  therefore  they  are  helped 
by  Concave-GIafl'es,  which  take  ofF 
from  the  too  great  Convexity  of 
their  Cryftalline,  fome  part  of  its 
refradive  Power :  Or  rather  thefe 
Concaves  make  the  Rays  diverge  fo, 
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that  their  Cryftalline  fhall  be  fufK- 
^  cient  only  to  bring  them  again  to- 
gethei,  fo  that  they  be  not  touched, 
till  they  arrive  at  the  Fund  of  the 
Eye. 

^  Myopes  are  alfo  helped  by  holding 
the  Objed  very  near  j  for  then  the 
■  ‘  liays  that  fall  on  their  Eye  from  any 
V  hngle  Point,  do  more  diverge  than 
when  the  Eye  is  farther  from  the 
Point,  and  confequently  their  too 
convex  Cryftalline  doth  but  fuffice 
to  bring  them  together  on  the  Re¬ 
tina. 

8.  On  the  contrary,  the  Eyes  of 
old  Men  have  their  Cryftalline  too 
fiat  (as  Fig.  4  )  and  cannot  correct 
the  Divergence  of  the  Rays  b  bk, 
to  make  them  between  the  Retina, 
but  beyond  the  Eye  at  e. 
Wherefore  for  their  help  it  is  re- 
quifite  they  add  the  adventitious 
Convexity  of  a  Glafs,  that  both  it 
and  the  Cryftalline  togethei,  may 
be  fufficient  to  unite  the  Rays  juft  at 
the  Retina.  And  from  hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  Spedacles  help  old  Men, 
not  by  magnifying  an  Objed.  but 
by  making  its  Appearance  diftind  ; 
for  old  Men  cannot  read  the  largeft 
Print  without  Spedacles,  and  yet 
wdth  Spedacles  they  read  the  final- 
left  j  tho  thefe  with  Spedacles  do 
not  appear  fo  large  as  thofe  with¬ 
out  Spedacles. 

9.  What  is  faid  of  the  confufed 
or  diftind  Reprefentation  of  a  Point 
4  in  the  Objed,  may  be  underftood 
of  the  confufed  or  diftind  Repre¬ 
fentation  of  the  whole  Objed  j  at 
leaft  for  thofe  Parts  that  lie  pretty 
nigh  adjacent  to  that  Point  that  is 
looked  at.  for  here  we  do  not  fee 
a  Point,  in  the  ftrid  Senfe  of  the 
Mathematicians,  but  in  a  phyfical 
Senfe,  for  the  fmalleft  Part  imagi- 
nable  5  and  the  whole  Objed  con- 
fiftingof  fuch  Points,  what  is  ftiewn 
of  one  Point,  may  be  underftood 
of  every  Point  in  the  Objed. 

Piftnd 
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Diftinft  Vifioii  is  caufed  when 
the  Pencils  of  Rays  from  each  Point 
of  an  Ob  je£l  do  accurately  determine 
in  correfpondent  Points  of  the  Image 
on  the  Retina, 

Confufed  Vihon  is  caufed  when 
thefe  Pencils  intermix  one  with  a- 
nother. 

Clear  Vihon  is  caufed  by  a  great 
Quantity  of  Rays  in  the  fame  Pen¬ 
cil,  illuminating  the  correfpondent 
Points  of  the  Image  ftrongly  and 
vigoroufly. 

Faint  Vifion  is  when  a  few  Rays 
make  up  one  Pencil  :  and  tho  this 
may  be  diftind,  yet  ’tis  dark  andob- 
fcure  j  at  leaft  not  fo  bright  and 
ftrong,  as  if  more  Rays  concurred. 

Vifitation  ;  Epidemical  and  Pefti- 
lential  Difeafes,  are  by  fome  thus 
called,  from  a  Suppofition  of  their 
being  fent  immediately  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  as  a  Token  of  Divine  Wrath. 

Vifual  Point,  is  in  the  Horizontal 
Line,  wherein  all  the  ocular  Rays 
unite  ;  as  when  a  Perfon  ftands  in  a 
ftrait  long  Gallery,  wherein  looking 
forward,  the  Sides,  Floor,  and  Cei¬ 
ling  feem  united,  and  touch  one 
another  in  a  Point  or  common 
Centre. 

Vifual  Rays,  See  Rays. 

Vita,  Life,  is  a  circulating  Blood. 

Vitaly  is  every  thing  having  Life  : 
And, 

Vital  Faculty,  is  that  whereby  the 
Heart  and  Arteries  beat,  and  keep 
on  the  due  Motion  of  the  Blood. 
This  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to  the 
continuance  of  Life. 

Vitrification,  is  changing  any 
thing  into  Glafs. 

Viviparous^  ftom  vivus,  alive, 
and  park,  to  bring  forth  ;  are  all 
fuch  Creatures  as  bring  forth  their 
Young  living  and  perfed. 

lllcerationy  and. 

Ulcus,  is  a  preternatural  Difcharge 
of  Matter  of  various  kinds  from  any 
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Part^  from  a  Solution  or  a  Difconti- 
nuity  of  Texture. 

Ulna,  called  alfo  fometimes  Fo- 
die  Majusy  and  CubituSy  is  a  long 
and  hard  Bone,  with  a  Cavity  in  its 
middle  j  it  lies  on  the  infide  of  the 
Fore- Arm,  reaching  from  the  Elbow 
to  the  Wrift.  It  is  big  at  its  upper 
end,  and  grows  fmaller  to  its  lower 
end.  At  its  upper  it  has  two  Pro- 
ceffes,  which  are  receiv’d  into  the 
tore  and  hind  Sinus's  of  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Humerus,  The  fore- 
moft  Procefs  is  fmall  and  fhort.  The 
hindmolf,  called  is  big¬ 

ger  and  longer  :  It  ftays  the  Fore- 
Arm  when  it  comes  to  a  ftreight 
Line  with  the  Arm.  Betwixt  thefe 
Proceifes  it  has  a  femi-circular  Sinus, 
which  receives  the  inner  Protube¬ 
rance  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus,  upon  which  we  bend  and 
extend  our  Fore-Arm.  And  along 
the  middle  of  that  there  runs  a 
fmall  Ridge,  by  which  this  Bone 
is  articulated  to  the  Humerus  by 
Ginglytnus.  Had  the  Articulation 
here  been  an  Arthrodia,  the  Joint 
nvaft  have  been  much  weaker,  but 
the  Hand  could  have  re-ceiv’d  no 
more  Motion  from  it  than  it  has 
now  from  the  Shoulder. 

The  Infide  of  this  upper  End 
has  a  fmall  Sinus,  which  receives 
the  Circumference  of  the  round 
Head  of  the  Pyadius,  Its  lower 
Extremity,  which  is  round  and 
fmall,  is  receiv’d  into  a  Sinus  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  ;  and  upon 

this  Extremity  it  has  a  fhort  and 
fmall  Procefs,  from  which  the  Liga¬ 
ments  w'hich  tie  it  to  the  Bones  of 
the  Wriftarife.  This  Procels  fcrves 
to  keep  the  Bones  of  the  Wrifl  in 
their  place. 

VmbilicuSyh  properly  the  Navel  ; 
which  is  a  Collection  of  Vefl'els 
wrapped  up  in  a  Production  of  the 
chorion,  and  Amnion,  which  is 
generally  '^Ecrut  a  Foot  and  a  half 


long,  that  the  Motion  of  the  Foetus 
might  not  pull  the  Placenta  from 
the  Womb. 

Umbelliferous  PlantSy  are  fuch  as 
have  their  Tops  branched  and  fpread 
out  like  an  Umbrella,  on  each  little 
Subdivifion  of  which  there  is  grow¬ 
ing  a  fmall  Flower  5  as  Fennel,  Dill, 

<ZAc.  and  the  Tops  of  thefe  are  called 
Umbels  by  fome  Writers. 

Unguis,  a  Nail,  which  fee.  ^ 

Unguis  Os,  StQ  Maxilla  Superior, 
Uniform  Motion,  See  Equable  Mo* 
tion. 

Voice,  See  Larynx, 

Vola,  is  the  Palm  of  the  Hand. 
Volatility.  See  Sublimation. 

Volvulus,  See  Iliac  Pajfion. 

Vomer  Os,  See  Maxilla  Superior* 
Vomica  Pulmonum,  is  ufed  indif¬ 
ferently  for  a  Polypus,  or  any  Col¬ 
lection  of  foreign  Matter  in  the 
Lungs  5  but  in  ftriCtnefs  fignifies  an 
Ulcer  therein,  which  difcharges  a 
concreted  Matter  ;  fometimes  mix’d 
with  Blood  from  a  Corroflon  of  the 
Veffels. 

Vomitorium,  the  fame  as  Emetick, 
Urachus.  See  Foetus. 

Urent,  any  thing  that  is  hot  and 
burning,  from  uro,  to  burn. 

Ureters,  are  two  long  and  fmall 
Canals,  which  come  from  the  Bafon 
of  the  Kidneys,  one  on  each  fide. 
They  lie  between  the  Doubling  of 
the  Peritonmm,  and  defcending  in 
the  form  of  an  S,  they  pierce  the 
Bladder  near  its  Neck,  where  they 
run  firft  fome  fpace  betwu'xt  its 
Coats,  and  then  they  open  in  its 
Cavity.  They  are  compofed  of  three 
Coats  :  The  firft  is  n'om  the  Pert- 
tonmin  :  The  fecond  is  made  of 
fmall  oblique  mufcular  Fibres ;  And 
the  third,  which  is  very  fenfible,  has 
feveral  fmall  Glands,  which  feparate 
a  fiimy  Liquor  to  defend  it  againft 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Urine.  The 
neighbouring  Parts  furnifii’d  them  Y  % 
with  Blood- Vefiels,  ai;id  thpir  Nerves  '  j 
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coine  from  the  Intevcoftals,  and 
from  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins. 
Their  Cavity  is  fometimes  contrac¬ 
ted  in  three  or  four  Places,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  Bladder.  Such  as 
arefubjed  to  the  Gravel,  and  given 
to  exceflive  Drinking,  have  them 
fometimes  fo  much  dilated,  that  one 
may  put  the  End  of  one’s  little  Fin* 
ger  into  them.  Their  Ufe  is  to  carry 
the  Urine  from  the  Kidneys  to  the 
Bladder:  And  their  Obftrudion 
caufes  a  Supprellion  of  Urine. 

Urethra,  is  a  Pipe  along  the  un¬ 
der  Side  of  the  Corpora  Cavernofa, 
which  is  about  nor 
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1 3  Inches  long 


beginning  at  the  Neck  of  the  Blad¬ 
der,  from  which  it  receives  the  U- 
rine  j  and  bending  to  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Os  Pubis,  it  turns  up  to  the 
Roots  of  the  Corpora  Cavernofa^ 
and  is  continued  to  the  End  of  the 
Yard.  The  Sides  of  this  Pipe  are 
compofed  ot  two  Membranes,  and 
a  middle  fpungy  Subftance  like  that 
of  the  Corpora  Cavernofa,  except 
at  the  End  which  joins  the  Neck  of 
the  Bladder,  where  the  Diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  Membranes  is  fmall,  and 
fill’d  up  with  a  •  thin  and  red  glan- 
dulous  Subftance,  whofe  excretory 


Du(fts  piercing  the  inner  Membrane, 
pour  into  the  Pipe  a  mucilagin(^ 
Liquor.  See  Generation  Parts'fof, 
proper  to  Men. 

Urinaria  FiJIula,  the  fame  as  U- 
rethra^  fo  call’d  from  its  Office,  to 
convey  the 

Urine,  W’hich  is  that  Part  of  the 
Blood  that  wafhes  off  by  the  Kid¬ 
neys.  And, 

Urinous,  is  any  thing  refembling 
Urine,  in  its  moft  fenfible  Qualities, 
as  Saltnefs,  Smell,  Vc. 

Uterine  Medicines,  are  thofe  which 
tend  to  promote  the  natural  Dif- 
charges  of  that  Part,  or  fuch  as  are 
fuppos’d  principally  to  affedf  it. 

Uterus,  the  Womb.  See  Gene¬ 
ration  Parts  of,  proper  to  Women. 

Uvea  Membrana,  and 

Uvea  Tunica.  See  E^e. 

Vulneraria,  from  Vulnus,  a 
Wound,  are  healing  Medicines  j  the 
fame  as  Traumatick,  which  fee. 

Vulva.  See  Generation  Parts  of., 
proper  to  Women. 

pldva  Cerebri,  an  oblong  fur¬ 
row  in  the  Brain,  fo  called  from  its 
Likenefs  in  Figure  to  the  Vulva. 

Uvula,  See  Mouth. 


WAkin^.  See  Narcoticks. 

Water,  which  the  Chy- 
mifts  call  Phlegm,  is  the  fourth  of 
the  five  Chymical  Principles,  and 
one  of  the  Paffive  ones.  ’Tis  ne¬ 


ver  drawn  pure  and  unmix’d,  which 
j  makes  it  a  little  more  deterfive  than 
common  Water.  This  Principle 
probably  contributes  much  to  the 
I  Growth  of  Bodies,  in  that  it  both 

i  renders  and  keeps  the  a<ftive  Prin¬ 

ciples  fluid  ;  fo  that  they  are  capa- 
^  ble  of  being  convey’d  by  Circula- 
tron  into  the  Pores  of  the  mix  d 
and  alfo,  becaufe  it  tempers  their 
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exorbitant  Motion,  and  keeps  th.em 
together,  fo  that  they  are  not  fo 
eafily  a^nd  foon  diflipared.  In  all 
fuch  Bodies  whofe  active  Subflances 
are  joined  and  united  prtity  clctely 
together,  as  in  common  Salt,  Tar¬ 
tar,  all  Plants  that  are  not  odorife¬ 
rous,  and  in  many  animal  Bodies, 
this  Principle  is  the  firft  that  comes 
in  Diftillaiion.  But  when  Water  is 
mixed  wdth  volatile  Salts,'or  with  the 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  is  in  any  odorife¬ 
rous  Mixtures,  then  the  volatile  Par¬ 
ticles  will  rife  and  come  away  flrft. 

Sir  Jfaac  Neivton  definet.  Water 

(when 
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(when  pure)  to  be  a  very  fluid  Salt  j  a  confiderable  number  of  fuch  Par- 
^latiie,  and  void  of  all  Savour  or  tides  is  requir’d.  {Stt Fluidify.)  Moft 
Tafte;  and  it  feems  to  confiil  of  of  the  Liquors,  we  know,  are  form- 
iman,  fmooth,  hard,  porous,  fpheri-  ed  by  the  Coheflon  of  Particles  of 
cal  Paiticles,of  equal  Diameters,and  different  Figures,  Magnitudes  Gra- 
of  equal  fpecifick  Gravities,  as  Dr.  vities,  and  Attradive  Powers  (fee 
Cheyne  obl'erves  5  and  alfo  that  there  AttraSllon  and  Particles)  fwirnmino- 
are  between  them  fpaces  fo  large,  in  pure  Water,  or  an  aqueous  Fluid^ 
and  ranged  m  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  which  feems  to  be  the  common  Ba- 
be  pervious  on  all  fides  Their  fisofall.  And  the  only  reafon  why 
Smmhnefi  accounts  for  their  fliding  there  are  fo  many  forts  of  Water  dif- 
^lily  over  one  another’s  Surfaces  :  fering  from  one  another  by  different 
Their  sphericity  keeps  them  alfo  Properties,  certainly  is,  that  here 
from  touching  one  another  in  more  the  Corpufcles  of  Salts  and  Minerals 
points  than  one  5  and  by  both  thefe  with  which  that  Pdement  is  imprcCT- 
Fritlions  in  fliding  over  one  nated,  are  equally  various  Winets 
anotner,  IS  render’d  the  lead  pof-  only  Water,  impregnated  with  Par- 
fioie.  Tnenhardnefs  accounts  for  tides  of  Grapes,  and  Beer  with  Par- 
the  Incompre^oility  of  Water,  when  tides  of  Barley.  All  Spirits  feem  to 
his  tree  from  the  Intermixture  of  be  nothing  but  Water,  faturated  with 
Tiu  Tire  Porojity  is  fo  faline  or  fulphureous  Particles.  And 

very  great,  that  there  is  at  lead:  all  Liquors  are  more  or  lefs  fluid 
oity  times  as  much  Space  as  Matter  according  to  the  greater  or  fmalle^ 
mit  for  Water  is  nineteen  times  Coheflon  of  the  Particles,  which 
fp^ciflcaiiy  lighter  than  Gold,  and  fwim  in  the  aqueous  Fluid  :  and  there 

confequently  rarer  in  the  fame  Pro-  is  hardly  any  Fluid  without  this  Co- 
portioii.  But  Gold  will  by  prelfure  hefion  of  Particles,  not  even  pure 
let  Water  pa ks  thro’  its  Pores,  and  Water  it  felf:  as  is  apparent  fhom 
theremre  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  Bubbles  which  fometimes  will 
(at  lead)  more  Pores  than  folid  ftand  on  its  Surface,  as  w^ell  as  on 

Iv/  Poroflty  that  of  Spirits  and  other  Liquors 

o.  ater,  that  accounts  for  its  dif-  For  the  Prelfure  of  Water  and 
ferent  fpeofick  Gravity,  in  compa-  its  Effeds  in  Bathing,  fee  Paths 
nfon  of  Mercury  or  other  Fluids,  And  concerning  Medicinal  Waters* 
and  alfo  why  it  is  more  eafily  con-  fee  alfo  Baths,  and  Balnea. 


W eh.  See  Pin  and  Web.. 

Weight.  See  Gravity* 

White  Line*  See  Linea  Alba. 
Wind,  is  defin’d  to  be  the  Stream 
or  Current  of  the  Air ;  and  wher 


/  - 

creted  into  a  folid  Form,  by  adven¬ 
titious  matter  in  Freezing,  than 
other  Fluids  are.  Dr.  Cheyne  ob- 
ferves  rightly,  that  the  Qiiantity 

ofWatei-oii  thisfideourGtobedotli  or  me  Air;  and  whe 

ally  decreaie,  fome  part  thereof  fuch  Curmjnt  is  perpetual  and  fix 
benig  every  day  turned  into  in  its  Courfe,  ’tis  neceffary  that 

J  egetaole^  Metalline,  or  Mineral  proceed  from  a  permanent  uninte 
Subflances  ;  _  which  are  not  eafily  mitting  Caufe.  Wherefore  fon 
didolved  again  into  their  component  have  been  inclined  to  propofe  tl 

Particles  diurnal  Rotation  of  the  Earth  upc 

r  ^  which,  as  the  Glot 

lohd  Body,  or  keep  them  afunder  turns  Eaft wards,  the  loofe  and  flui 

one  from  another,  and  they  are  no  Panicles  of  the  Air,  bein^  fo  e' 

more  Fluid  3  for  to  produce  Fluidity,  ceeding  light  as  they  be,  ar?  left  bi 

hin( 
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Mnd,  fo  that  in  refpei^V  of  the  Earth’s  and  confcqiiently  the  tendenc}’  of 
Surface,  they  move  Weftwards,  and  the  whole  Body  of  the  lower  Air  is 
become  a  conftant  Eafterly  Wind,  that  way.  Thus  a  general  Eafterly 
This  Opinion  feems  confirm’d,  in  Wind  is  formed,  which  being  im- 
that  thefe  Winds  are  found  only  prelfed  upon  all  the  Air  of  a  vail: 
near  the  Equ'mo6iial,  in  thofe  Pa-  Ocean,  the  Parts  impel  one  the  o- 
rallels  of  Latitude,  where  the  diur-  ther,  and  fo  keep  moving  till  the 
nal  Motion  is  fwifteft  ;  but  the  con-  next  Return  of  the  Sun,  whereby  fo 


Rant  Calms  in  the  Atlantkk  Sea, 
near  the  ALquator,  the  Wefterly 
Winds  near  the  Coafi:  of  Guinea^ 
and  the  periodical  Wefterly  Mon¬ 
soons  under  the  JEquator  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  feemingly  declare  the 
Infufficiency  of  that  Hypothefis. 
Befides,  the  Air  being  kept  to  the 
Earth  by  the  Principle  of  Gravity, 
would  in  time  acquire  the  fime 
Degree  of  Velocity,  that  the  Earth’s 
Surface  moves  with,  as  well  in  re- 
fpeff  of  the  diurnal  Rotation,  as  of 
the  annual  about  the  Sun,  which  is 
about  50  times  fwifter.  It  remains 
therefore  to  fubftitute  fome  other 
Caufe,  capable  of  producing  a  like 
conftant  Effed,  not  liable  to  the 
fame  Obje£fions,but agreeable  to  the 
known  Properties  of  the  Elements 
of  Air  and  Water,  and  the  Laws  of 
the  Motion  of  fluid  Bodies.  Such 
an  one  is  the  Affion  of  the  Sun’s 
Beams  upon  the  Air  and  Water,  as 
he  palTes  every  day  over  the  Oceans, 
confider’d  together  v/ith  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil,  and  Situation  of  the 
adjoining  Continents.  Therefore, 
according  to  the  Laws  of  Siatlcksy 
the  Air,  which  is  lefs  rarefy ’d  or  ex¬ 
pended  by  Heat,  and  confequently 
more  ponderous,  mufl;  have  a  Mo¬ 
tion  round  thofe  Parts  thereof, 
which  are  more  rarefy’d,  and  lefs 
ponderous,  to  bring  it  to  an  JEqui- 
librlum  ;  alfo  the  Prefence  of  the 
Sun  continually  (hifting  to  the  Wefl- 
ward,  that  part  towards  which  the 
Air  tends,  by  reafon  of  the  Rare- 
fa£Hon  made  by  his  greateflMeridian 
^  Heat,  is  with  him  carry ’d  W eftward. 


much  of  the  Motion  as  was  lofl,  is 
again  reftor’d  ;  and  thus  the  Eafler- 
iy  Wind  is  made  perpetual.  From 
the  fame  Principle  it  follows,  that 
this  Eaflerly  Wind  fliould  on  the 
North-fide  of  the  Equator  be  to 
the  Northwards  of  the  Eaft,  and  in 
South  Latitudes  to  the  Southwards 
thereof  j  for  near  the  Line  the  Air 
is  much  more  rarefy’d  than  at  a  grea¬ 
ter  diftance  from  it  5  becaufe  the  Sun 
is  twice  in  a  Year  vertical  there,  and 
at  no  time  diftant  above  23  De¬ 
grees  ^  :  at  which  Diflance  the 
Heat  being  as  the  Sme  o  f  the  A.  n^U 
of  Incidence^  is  but  little  fliort  of 
that  of  the  perpendicular  Ray, 
Whereas  under  the  Troplcks,  tho 
the  Sun  rtay  long  vertical,  yet  he  is 
a  long  time  47  Deg.  oft  j  which  is 
a  kind  of  Winter,  wherein  the  Air 
fo  cools,  as  that  the  Summer- Heat 
cannot  warm  it  to  the  fame  degree 
with  that  under  the  Equator^ 
Wherefore  the  Air  towards  the 
Northward  and  Southward  beinjj 
lefs  rarefy’d  than  that  in  the  middle, 
it  follows,  that  from  bothfidesif 
ought  to  tend  towards  the  Eotuator, 
This  Motion  compounded  with  the 
former  Eaflerly  Wind,  anfwers  all 
the  Ehsinomena  of  the  generalTrade- 
Winds  ;  which,  if  the  whole  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Globe  were  Sea,  would 
undoubtedly  blow  all  round  the 
World,  as  they  are  found  to  do  in 
the  Atlantlck  and  Ethlopick  Oceans. 
But  feeing  that  fo  great  Continents 
do  interpofe  and  break  the  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  Oceans,  regard  nuifl 
be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil, 
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and  the  Pofition  of  the  hidi  Moun- 
tains,  which  are  the  two  principal 
Caufes  of  the  feveral  Variations  of 
the  Wind  from  the  former  general 
Rule  ;  fof  ^  Country  lying  near 
the  Sun,  prove  to  be  flat,  Tandy, 
and  low  Land,  fuch  as  the  Defarts 
oi  L  'th"j a  are  ufually  reported  to  be, 
the  Heat  occaflon’d  by  the  Re¬ 
flexions  of  the  Sun’s  Beams,  and 
the  Retention  thereof  in  the  Sand, 
Is  incredible  to  thofe  that  have  not 
felt  it  5  whereby''- the  Air  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rarefy ’d,  it  is  neceflary 
that  this  cooler  and  more  denfe  Air 
fliould  run  thii^herwards  to  tefliore 
the  MqmUbrmm  :  This  is  fuppofed 
to.  be  the  Caufe,  why  near  the  Coafl; 
of  Guinea,  the  Wind  always  fets  in 
•  upon  the  Land,  blowing  Wefterly 
inftead  of  Eafterly,  there  being  fuf- 
.  ficient  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
inland  Parts  of  Africa  are  prodi- 
gioufly  hot,  Alice  the  Northern  Bor¬ 
ders  thereof  were  fo  intemperate, 
as  to  give  the  Antients  caufe  to 
conclude,  That  all  beyond  the  Tro~ 
picks  was  made  uninhabitable  by 
excefs  of  Heat.  From  the  fame 
Caufe  it  happens,  that  there  are  fo 
conflant  Calms  in  that  part  of  the 
Ocean,  call’d  the  Rains  t,  for  this 
Trnfl:  being  placed  in  the  middle, 
betv/een  the  Weflerly  Winds  blow¬ 
ing  on  the  Coefl  of  Guinea,  and 
the  Eaflerly  Trade-Winds  blowing 
to  the  Wefl wards  thereof,  the  Ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Air  here  is  indifferent 
to  either,  andfo  Bands  In  ^cjuillbrlo 
between  both;  and  the  Weight  of 
the  incumbent  Atmofphere,  being 
dimtnifh’d  by  the  continual  contrary 
Winds  blowinG;  from  hence,  is  the 
reafon  that  the  Air  here  holds  not 
the  coidous  Vapour  it  receives,  but 
f’ts  it  fall  in  fo  frequent  Rains.  But 
as  the  cool  and  denfe  Air,  bv  reafon 
of  its  greater  Gravity,  preffes  upon 
tr.e  hot  and  rarefy’d,  tis  demonflra- 
live,  that  this  latter  muft  afcend  in 


a  continual  Stream,  as  fafl:  as  it  ra¬ 
refies  ;  and  that  being  afcended,  it 
mufl:  difperfe  it  felf  to  preferve  the 
Mc[mllbrmm  ;  that  is,  by  a  contrary 
Current  the  upper  Air  mufl:  move 
from  thofe  Parts  where  the  greateft 
Heat  is  :  fo  by  a  kind  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  the  North-Eafl:  Trade-Wind 
below,  will  be  attended  with  a 
South-weflerly  above, and  the  South- 
eaflerly  and  North-weft  Wind  a- 
bove.  That  this  is  more  than  a  bare 
Conje£l:ure,the  almoft  inftantaneous 
Change  of  the  Wind  to  the  oppo- 
fite  Point,  which  is  frequently  found 
in  pafling  the  Limits  of  the  Trade- 
Winds,  , d^ems  to  aftureus  ;  but  that 
which  aMvc  all  confirms  this  Hypo- 
thefis,  is  the  Vh&nomenon  of  the 
Monfoons  by  this  means  moft  eafily 
folv’d,  and  without  it  hardly  expli¬ 
cable.  Suppofing  therefore  fuch  a 
Circulation  as  above,  ’tis  to  be  con- 
fider’d,  that  to  the  Northward  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  there  is  every 
where  Land  within  the  ufual  Limits 
of  the  Latitude  of  30,  viz.  Arabia, 
Perfta,  India.,  err.  which  for  the 
fame  reafon,  as  the  Mediterranean. 
Parts  of  Africa,  are  fubjed  to  un- 
fufterable  Heats,  when  the  Sun  is  to 
the  North,  palling  nearly  vertical  j 
but  yet  are  temperate  enough  when 
the  Sun  is  remov’d  towards  the  o- 
ther  Tropick,  becaufe  of  a  Ridge  of 
Mountains  at  fome  diftances  within, 
the  Land,  faid  to  be  frequently  in 
Winter  cover’d  with  Snow,  over 
which  the  Air,  as  it  pafies,  muft 
needs  be  much  chilPd.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Air  coming 
according  to  the  general  Rule,  out 
of  the  North-Eaft  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
is  fometimes  hotter,  fometimes  cold¬ 
er,  than  that  which  by  this  Circula¬ 
tion  is  return’d  out  of  the  South- 
Weft  ;  and  by  confequence  fome¬ 
times  the  under  Current,  or  Wind, 
is  from  the  North-Eaft,  fometimes 
from  the  South-Weft.  That  this 

has 
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has  no  other  Caufe,  is  J  clear  from  Weft  Winds  fucceed  the  Souih-Eaft, 


:  the  Times  wherein  thefe  Winds  fet 
;  in,  viz.»  in  April,  when  the  Sun  begins 
to  warm  thofe  Countries  to  the 
North,  the  South- Weft  Monfoons 
begin,  and  blow  during  the  Heats 
till  oilober  j  when  the  Sun  being 
retir’d,  and  all  things  growing  cool¬ 
er  Northward,  and  the  Heat  increa- 
j  fing  to  the  South,  the  North-Eaft 
i  enter  and  blow  all  the  Winter  till 
i  April  again.  And  it  is  undoubtedly 
from  the  fame  Principle,  that  to  the 
Southward  of  the  JEquator,  in  part 
t  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  North- 


when  the  Sun  draws  near  the  Tro^ 
pick  of  Capricorn.  See  Tide. 

Wolf,  is  a  Word  vulgarly  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  Cancer  in  the  Breaft  ; 
which  feme  are  inclined  to  fancy  a 
living  Creature  like  the  voracious 
Animal  of  the  fame  Name.  But 
Phyficians  ufe.the  Word  lupus,  to 
fignify  that  kind  of  malignant,  can¬ 
cerous,  or  phagedasnic  Ulcer,  which 
like  a  hungry  Wolf  eats  away  the 
Flefh  around  it. 

Wrif.  See  Carpus, 


y 

5  ’\TErapa,  ftriftly figni- 

I  fies  Drynefs,  or  any  thing 

I  crifpy,  for  want  of  Moifture  5  and 
ii  is  therefore  ufed  for  a  Species  of 
I  the  Alopecia,  when  the  Hair  falls 
|1  off  for  want  of  due  Nourifhment. 

1  Hence  likewife, 

Xerodes,  expreftes  any 

Tumour  attended  with  the  Property 
j  of  Drynefs  ;  and, 

;  Xerophthalmia,  is 

!a  Lippitudo-ficca  ;  where  the  Eye- 
Lids  turn  out  red  and  dry,  and  fo 
of  many  other  things  from  the  fame 
Foundation, 

^  Xiphia,  or  Enjis,  a 

Sword  .*  whence  fome  Parts  having 

trefemblance  thereunto  are  com¬ 
pounded  J  as. 


Xiphoides,  the  fame  as  Enfiformh 
Cartilago  5  which  fee. 

Xylo-aloes,  is  the  Aloes- Wood, 
call’d  alfo  Agillochum,  from  ^dhov 
Lignum  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  com¬ 
pounded  with  many  other  things  • 
as  the  ^  ' 

X^lo-Ealfamum, 

Xylo-Cinnamomum,  and  , 

Xylo~Guaiacum,  are  the  Wood's 
of  the  Balfam-Tree,  Cinnamon,  or 
Guaiacum. 

Xyn,  the  fame  as  cvif,  is 
compounded  with  various  Words  at 
pleafure  ;  as  cum,  with,  when 
changed  into  con,  is  in  many  La¬ 
tin  Compounds ;  particular  Inftan^. 
ces  of  which  are  needlefs  to  recite 
here. 


-4 


-^fd.  See  Generation  Parts  of 
J  J  proper  to  Men. 

Terva,  is  by  fome  ufed  for  the 


Contrayerva,  a  Root  now  much  in 
efteem  for  its  alcxipiiarmi  k  Qua- 
lit'vS. 
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Acchamm,  and  according  to 
fome  Zmcamm,  was  the  an- 
tient  Name  for  what  we  now  Write 
Saccharum^  Sugar. 

Zafran  or  Zajfran^  fignifies  any 
thing  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  an- 
tiently  for  that  Reafon  applied  chief¬ 
ly  to  Ochre ;  but  it  now  obtains  only 
in  the  CrocuSi  which  we  write  com¬ 
monly  in  Englijh  Saffron, 

Zafora^  is  a  mineral  Subftance,  of 
the  Nature  of  Bifmuth,  ufed  to 
tinge  Glafs  of^a  blue  Colour  5  and 
for  the  glazing  of  Earthen  VeBels. 

Zibet  hum,  is  what  is  now  com¬ 
monly  wrote  Cihethum,  Civet. 

Zinck^  is  a  metallick  Marcafite, 
which  fome  alfo  call 

ZizApha,  is  the  fame  as  the  Jujeb, 
the  Fruit  of  the  Ziziph-Tree. 

Zone :  in  what  Senfe  the  Aftro- 
nomers  ufe  it  concerns  us  not  here  } 
but  fome  phyfical  Writers,  from  its 
proper  fignification  of  a  Belt,  have 
agply’d  it  to  the  Wafte  j  and  fome 
to  a  Species  of  the  Herpes  moft 
common  to  that  part,  and  vulgarly 
call’d  the  Shingles* 

Zoogonia,  fignifies  the  Generation 
of  a  perfed  living  Foetus,  from 
^coovy  Animal,  and  yovtiy  genitura* 
Zo&logia,  Zoology,  from  ^aoVt 
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Animal,  and  Sermo,  Dif* 

courfe  5  is  any  Treatife  upon  living 
Creaturesj  and  is  moft  commonly 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  Materia, 
Medica,  which  is  fupplied  from 
Animals. 

Zootomy,  from  Animal, 

an  Animal,  and  feco,  to  cut  5  > 

is  the  Difleftion  of  living  Creatures, 
in  Anatomy. 

Zygoma,  the  fame  as  Os  Maliy 
or  Jugate,  See  Cranium. 

Zygomaticus  Muf cuius,  is  a  Mufcle 
that  comes  from  the  Zygoma,  and 
palling  obliquely,  is  inferted  near 
the  Angle  of  the  Lips.  It  helps  to 
draw  the  Lips  obliquely  to  a  fide.  * 

Zygomaticus  ProceJJusg.  Both  the 
former  are  deriv’d  from  (^vyQ-,Ju-< 
gum,  a  Yoke.  Stt  Maxilla  Superior,: 
and  Cranium. 

Zythogala,  (^v^oycthA,  is  Beer  and! 
Milk,  which  together  makes  what 
we  commonly  call  Pojfet-Drink ;  a 
Term  often  to  be  met  with  in  Sj* 
denham, 

ZZ  5  the  Antlents  lignilied  Myrrh 
by  thefe  two  Letters,  from 
a  Nanie  for  it  common  amongft 
them  ;  but  the  late  Writers  ufe 
them  only  for  the  Zinziber,  Gingeiv; 
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